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CHAPTER   I. 


OPERATIONS    IN    THE    WEST,    1862. 

Position  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  —  Capture  of  Fort  Henky. — Capture  op 
Port  Donelson. — Nashville  abandoned.  —  New  Madrid  and  Island  Number 
Ten.  —  Pope's  Canal.  —  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis. — Halleck  and  Grant. — 
Battle  oe  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing.  —  Capture  of  Corinth.  —  Capture 
OF  New  Orleans.  —  Bragg's  Movement  into  Kentucky.  —  Battle  op  Perry- 
ville.  —  Battles  of  Iuka  and  Corinth.  —  Battle  of  Stone  River.  —  Vicks- 
burg. —  Grant's  Plans.  —  Holly  Springs.  —  Beginning  of  the  Siege  of  Vicks- 
burg. 

If  the  military  history  of  1862  were  limited  to  the  events  nar- 
rated in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  preceding  volume,  the  friends 
of  the  Republic  might  well  have  despaired.  Its  enemies  made  the 
most  of  the  reverses  that  had  been  endured  by  the  forces  operating 
around  Washington  and  Richmond.  As  these  events  were  more 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  then  great  centres  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  —  the  large  seaboard  cities  of  the  North, 
—  it  was  natural  that  they  should  have  great  influence  upon  the 
temper  of  that  great  public  which  critically  scrutinized  battle-fields, 
strategic  movements,  and  the  conduct  of  generals.  The  Northern 
and  Western  opponents  of  the  war  made  political  capital  out  of  the 
adversities  of  their  country.  Pretending  to  be  devoted  to  the  best 
interests   of  the   Republic,  they  deprecated  the   war  for  its   mainte- 
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nance  as  being  unconstitutional ;  and  they  pointed  to  each  disaster 
to  the  National  arms  as  new  proof  of  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
conflict.  Their  course  was  likened  to  that  of  an  exceedingly  ven- 
The  Copper-  omous  American  snake,  the  copperhead,  which  gives  no 
nea^-  warning   of    its  approach,   and    strikes  its  victim   from  its 

concealment  in  the  grass.  Political  opponents  of  the  war  were 
sometimes  called  Peace  Democrats;  but  in  the  West,  where  that 
reptile  was  well  known,  they  were  given  its  title.  These  advocates 
of  a  peaceful  compromise  accepted  the  title  of  "  Copperheads,"  and, 
cutting  the  head  of  the  effigy  of  Liberty  stamped  on  the  copper  coin 
in  circulation,  they  wore  it  bravely  on  their  coats,  proclaiming  them- 
selves Copperheads.  In  course  of  time,  this  derisive  name  was  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  There  were  several  actively 
treasonable  organizations  in  the  border  States  at  work  fomenting 
disloyalty  and  disaffection  towards  the  Government ;  of  these  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  "  and  the  "  Knights  of  the  Camellia  " 
were  the  most  numerous;  but  the  so-called  Copperhead  usually  dis- 
claimed all  connection  with  any  such  treasonable  clans. 

While  depressing  and  disheartening  reverses  were  occurring  in  the 
States  nearest  the  National  capital,  much  progress  in  the  general 
scheme  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  western  section  of  the  Confederacy 
was  being  made.  To  understand  these  movements,  it  is  necessary  to 
return  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  West  early  in  1862,  and  to 
repeat  some  of  the  observations  already  made  thereon. 

President  Lincoln's  peremptory  war  order  of  January  27th,  1862, 
Affairs  in  dircctcd  that,  on  or  before  February  22d,  there  should  be  a 
the  West.  general  movement  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  against  the 
enemy.  Among  those  particularly  specified  were  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  army  and  flotilla  near 
Cairo  in  Illinois,  and  the  naval  force 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  How  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  order  was  delayed  by 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  has  already 
been  told.  Some  time  before  this  Gen- 
eral Halleck  (not  yet  ordered  east- 
ward) had  been  placed  in  command  of 
what  was  styled  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri,  including  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkan- 
sas, and  that  part  of  Kentucky  west  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  his  head- 
quarters being  at  St.  Louis.  This 
department  was  divided  into  several  Rear-AdmUai  Andrew  h.  Foote. 
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Fort  Donelson. 


districts,  that  of  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
being  placed  under  General  U.  S.  Grant.  General  Buell  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  including  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  a  part  of  Kentucky.  General  W.  S.  Rose- 
crans  was  left  in  command  of  the  Department  of  West  Virginia.  For 
a  time  all  these  armies,  including  that  of  the  Potomac,  were  under  the 
control  of  McClellan.  The  insurgents  claimed  that  Kentucky  natu- 
rally belonged  to  them,  and  they  had  taken  armed  possession  of  a  part 
of  it,  and  held  a  strong  line  across  the  southern  portion.  The  eastern 
end  of  this  line  was  the  fortified  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  near  the 
Tennessee  border  ;  thence  it  ran  westward  to  Columbus.  The  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers  afford  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  them  by  the  National  forces, 
works  had  been  erected  a  score  of  miles  above  their  mouths  —  Fort 
Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  and  the  stronger  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cum- 
berland. These  foi-med  the  centre  of  the  Confederate  line.  If  they 
were  taken,  the  whole  line  from  Bowling  Green  to  Columbus  would 
be  untenable. 

This  enterprise  was  committed  to  Grant,  aided  by  the  flotilla  of 
sunboats  under  Commodore  Foote.     The  army  was  ready  to 

.  I.  ,  11      ^<"^'  Henry. 

move  three  weeks  before  the  tune  set  for  the  general  ad- 
vance.    On  the   30th  of  January  Grant  moved  from  Cairo,  with  a 
force  of  17,000  men ;  on  the  6th  of  Febiuary  he  appeared  in  the  rear 
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of  Fort  Henry,  the  actual  reduction  of  which  was  committed  to  the 
gunboats,  with  the  expectation  that  the  land  force  would  be  able  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  After  a  sharp  cannonade  of  an 
hour,  the  guns  of  the  fort  were  silenced.  General  Tilghman,  who 
commanded  Fort  Henry,  saw  from  the  first  that  he  could  not  hold  it. 
"  My  object,"  he  says,  "was  to  save  the  main  body  by  delaying  mat- 
ters as  long  as  possible."  He  sent  off  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  be- 
fore the  firing  actually  began,  and  kept  up  the  defence  with  less  than 
a  hundred  men,  of  whom  he  lost  twenty-one.  The  Federal  loss  was 
twenty-nine  men,  scalded  on  board  the  gunboat  JEssex,  whose  boiler 
was  struck  by  a  shot.  The  garrison,  about  3,000  in  number,  got 
safely  off  to  Fort  Donelson,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

The  gunboats  at  once  moved  down  the  Tennessee  and  up  the  Cura- 
Fort  Donei-  berland  to  that  fort.  Grant  had  at  this  time  barely  15,000 
*™'  men.     But   when   operations  fairly  began  he  had  received 

about  as  many  more.  The  garrison  of  the  fort,  when  at  its  highest 
point,  numbered  a  little  more  than  20,000.  On  the  water  side  this 
work  was  very  strong,  mounting  sixty-five  guns.  On  the  land  side, 
from  wliich  no  attack  had  been  anticipated,  the  works  were  weak,  but 
the  country  was  difficult  for  an  attacking  army.  The  fort  itself  stood 
on  a  bluff  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  occupied  an  area  of  one 
hundred  acres.  On  the  right  and  left  were  two  swampy  creeks, 
now  flooded.     In  the  rear  the  country  was  rugged  and  heavily  tim- 
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bered.  The  trees  had  been  felled  so  as  to  make  a  formidable  abatis. 
The  commander  of  the  fort  was  General  John  B.  Floyd,  not  long  before 
Secretary  of  War  under  Buchanan.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  Grant, 
having  marched  most  of  his  men  across  the  peninsula  between  the 
two  rivers,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  a  battery  commanding 
a  road  by  which  he  was  trying  to  move.  Up  to  this  time  the  weather 
had  been  warm  for  the  month  of  February,  but  during  this  night  a 
fierce  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  set  in,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  12° 
above  zero.  The  men  on  both  sides,  without  fires  or  tents,  bivouacked 
upon  the  battle-field.  The  next  day,  six  gunboats  came  up  the  river, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  opened  upon  the  water-front  of 
the  fort.  The  advantage  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  fort,  whose 
plunging  fire  told  heavily  upon  the  boats.  Two  were  disabled,  and 
drifted  helplessly  down  the  river,  and  the  others  soon  followed.  They 
had  lost  fifty-four  men. 

But  on  the  land  side  the  assailants  were  slowly  gaining  positions 
that  would  soon  render  the  fort  untenable.  It  only  remained  for  the 
garrison  to  endeavor  to  cut  its  way  out.  The  attempt  was-  bravely 
made  before  daybreak  on  the  14th,  and  for  a  time  promised  success. 
Grant  had  gone  down  the  river  to  consult  with  Foote,  who  had  been 
wounded.  Coming  upon  the  field  at  nine  o'clock,  he  says,  "I  found 
that  either  side  was  ready  to  give  way  if  the  other  showed  a  bold 
front.  I  took  the  opportunity,  and  ordered  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line,"  the  gunboats  being  at  the  same  time  requested  to  make  a  vig- 
orous demonstration.  The  attack  was  successful  at  every  point. 
During  the  night  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  the  Confederate  head- 
quarters. All  the  commanders  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  surrender.  "  But,"  said  Floyd,  "  I  cannot  surrender:  you  know  the 
position  in  which  I  stand."  He  dreaded  the  anticipated  punisliment 
of  his  treason,  and  so  he  turned  the  command  over  to  Pillow,  making 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  his  own  brigade 
across  the  river,  there  being  barely  boats  enough  for  that  purpose. 
Pillow  turned  the  command  over  to  Buckner,  and  then  crossed  the 
river  in  a  scow  and  escaped.  At  daylight  Grant  was  ready  for  the 
assault.  He  was  anticipated  by  a  message  from  Buckner,  pjroposing 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  requesting  an  armistice  for  that  purpose.  Grant  replied, 
"  No  terms  except  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works."  Buck- 
ner replied,  "  The  distribution  of  the  forces  under  my  com-  t,,^  ^„^. 
mand  incident  to  an  unexpected  change  of  commanders,  '^™'^"''' 
and  the  overwhelming  force  under  your  command,  compel  me,  not- 
withstanding the  brilliant  success  of  the  Confederate  arms  yesterday, 
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to  accept  the  ungenerous  and  unchivalric  terms  which  you  propose." 
When,  however,  Grant  came  to  name  his  precise  terms,  they  were  far 
from  being  ungenerous.  All  prisoners  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
personal  baggage,  and  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms.  The 
prisoners  numbered  about  15,000.  So  many  men  had  never  before 
laid  down  their  arms  at  any  one  time  upon  this  continent.  The 
entire  Federal  loss  was  2,886,  of  whom  510  were  killed.  The  Confed- 
erate loss,  according  to  Pillow,  was  about  2,000,  but  it  was  probably 
somewhat  larger. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  was  hardly  appreciated  in  its  ful- 
ness at  once,  although  the  people  hailed  it  as  a  brilliant  triumph  for 
the  Union  arms.  It  really  pierced  the  line  of  the  insurgent  defences 
in  the  Southwest,  opening  a  gap  that  never  was  closed  afterwards. 
On  the  16th  of  February,  Grant  telegraphed  to  Halleck,  then  in 
command  of  his  department :  "  We  have  taken  Fort  Donelson  and 
from  12,000  to  15,000  prisoners,  including  Generals  Buckner  and 
Bushrod  R.  Johnson;  also  about  20,000  stands  of  arms,  forty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  seventeen  heavy  guns,  from  2,000  to  4,000  horses, 
and  large  quantities  of  commissary  stores."  Great  was  the  rejoicing 
through  the  loyal  North  when  the  details  of  this  grand  success  became 
known  and  understood.  It  was  a  burst  of  light  in  the  midst  of 
darkness.  It  was  the  first  substantial  victory  achieved  by  any  of  the 
armies  of  the  National  Government.  General  Grant,  who  had  here- 
tofore secured  but  a  small  place  in  the  popular  estimate  of  military 
men  in  the  field,  suddenly  became  famous.     The  soldierly 

Beginning  .  ,  •    ,    i 

of  Grants  and  siiccmct  report  which  he  sent  announemg  his  victorj',  and 
the  curt  terras  of  "  unconditional  surrender  "  which  he  had 
dictated  to  Buckner,  were  seized  upon  with  delight  by  the  people,  ever 
ready  to  turn  a  fortunate  phrase  into  current  speech ;  and  a  fanciful 
use  was  made  of  Grunt's  initials,  "  Unconditional  Surrender  "  Grant 
being  substituted  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  the  congratulatory  talk  of 
the  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  there  were  very  few  occasions  for 
congratulations  among  friends  of  the  National  cause.  Grant  was  a 
brigadier-general  when  he  took  Fort  Donelson.  He  was  speedily 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  February  16th, 
1862. 

While  the  fate  of  Fort  Donelson  was  pending.  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  withdrew  from  Bowling  Green  to  Nashville,  where  he 
awaited  the  issue ;  for  Nashville  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  great 
importance,  and  came  near  being  chosen,  instead  of  Richmond,  as 
the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  On  the  15th,  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Pillow,  in  Fort   Donelson,  announcing   a   victory.     "  On    the 
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honor  of  a  soldier,"  said  Pillow,  "the  day  is  ours."  On  Sunday 
morning  the  people  of  Nashville  were  gathered  in  the  churches,  offer- 
ing thanks  for  success.  But  before  the  morning  service  was  over  the 
news  came  that  Fort  Donelson  had  surrendered,  and  the  National 
forces  were  approaching.  Johnston  forthwith  evacuated  the  defence- 
less  city,  which  in  a  few  days  was  taken  possession  of  by  Buell. 


Memphis. 


Columbus,  Kentucky,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  almost  simultaneously 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  who  spiked  their  guns,  and  flung  them 
into  the  river,  falling  back  to  Island  Number  Ten,  thirty  miles  below, 
where  strong  works  had  been  erected.  These  it  was  hoped  would 
command  the  passage  of  the  river. 

The  Mississippi  here  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  northwest,  running 
in  that  reverse  direction  for  about  a  dozen  miles,  when  it  island  Num- 
turns  again  to  the  south,  thus  making  an  ox-bow.  The  ''^''^™- 
island,  near  the  Tennessee  shore,  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
bend.  New  Madrid,  on  the  Missouri  side,  is  at  the  northern  extremity, 
where  considerable  works  had  been  erected  by  the  Confederates. 
They  had  here  also  several  gunboats,  which  commanded  the  adjacent 
low  country.  General  Pope  was  sent  by  Halleck  from  St.  Louis  with 
20,000  men  to  dislodge  them.  This  he  did  early  in  March,  the  troops 
at  New  Madrid  fleeing  so  hastily  to  Island  Number  Ten  that  they  left 
behind  them  thirty-three  guns,  much  ammunition,  and  tents  sufficient 
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for  10,000, men.  Meanwhile  Foote,  with  seventeen  gunboats,  came 
down  the  river,  and,  on  the  I5th  of  March  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual 
bombardment  was  begun.  This  was  kept  up  with  little  intermission 
for  three  weeks.  Beauregard,  who  was  now  in  general  supervision  of 
operations  in  this  region,  says  that  during  this  bombardment  the  Fed- 
erals threw  into  the  works  3,000  shells,  and  burned  fifty  tons  of  gun- 
powder, without  doing  any  damage  to  the  batteries,  and  killing  only 
one  man.  Commodore  Foote  speaks  much  to  the  same  purport. 
"Island  Number  Ten,"  he  says,  "is  harder  to  conquer  than  Colum- 
bus, its  shores  being  lined  with  forts,  each  fort  commanding  the  one 
above  it." 

So  long  as  Pope  was  on  the  Missouri  side  of  the  river  he  could  do 
P„pe,5  nothing  to  aid  in   the  capture  of  the  island,  whose  works 

canal.  could  be  attacked  only  upon  the  reverse  or  land  side.     To 

cross  to  Tennessee  it  was  necessary  to  bring  transports  to  convey  his 
men  over,  and  gunboats  to  sweep  the  opposite  shore,  which  was 
crowned  with  batteries.  For  this  purpose  he  undertook  to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  head  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river. 
This  canal  was  twelve  miles  long,  half  of  the  way  running  through  a 
swampy  forest,  where  hundreds  of  fallen  trees,  some  of  them  three 
feet  in  diameter,  had  to  be  sawn  off  four  feet  under  water  before 
they  could  be  removed.  The  work  was  completed  in  nineteen  days. 
The  transports  passed  through  this  canal ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  the 


Pittsburg  Landing. 
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Major-General  Samuel  R.  Curtis. 


r^^^^^"^-^  whole  force  was    taken    over.     Two 

jSm  ^  *^^y^  after,  they  were  upon  the  unde- 

fended rear  of  the  island,  which  was 
at  once  surrendered.  Nearly  7,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  besides  a  float- 
ing battery  whicli  had  been  brought 
up  from  New  Orleans,  one  hundred 
heavy  siege  guns,  twenty-four  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  several  thousand 
small  arms,  and  a  great  amount  of 
ammunition  and  supplies.  This- bril- 
liant exploit  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man.  To  it 
Pope  undoubtedly  owed  his  subse- 
quent appointment  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Virginia. 

The  capture  of  Island  Number  Ten  opened  the  passage  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi down  to  Fort  Pillow,  one  hundred  miles  below,  and 
forty  miles  above  the  important  position  of  Memphis,  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  systems  of  railways.  No  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  insurgents  to  fortify  Memphis  itself,  for  it  was  believed 
that  no  hostile  fleet  could  reach  it  from  below,  and  Fort  Pillow  was 
thought  sufficient  to  guard  it  from  above.  But  hardly  had  Island 
Number  Ten  been  surrendered  when  Pope  began  to  descend  the  river, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  he  was  close  upon  Fort  Pillow,  which 
mounted  forty  heavy  guns,  was  garrisoned  by  6,000  men,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  river  by  nine  armored  gunboats.  On  the  iTfch  Pope  was 
just  ready  to  make  the  assault,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  take 
part  in  a  general  movement  for  which  Halleck  was  preparing  near 
Corinth,  Mississippi.  The  Federal  gunboats,  however,  remained 
behind,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  the  Confederate  gunboats  came  out 
from  the  shelter  of  Fort  Pillow,  and  opened  fire.  In  a  brief  time  half 
of  them  were  disabled  or  destroyed.  The  fort  was  retained  by  the 
insurgents  until  June  4th,  when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  next  day,  Commodore  C.  H.  Davis,  who  had  succeeded  Foote', 
steamed  down  to  Memphis,  his  fleet  increased  by  four  rams,  capture  of 
constructed  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Charles  EUet.  Mcmptiis. 
On  the  6th  eight  Confederate  gunboats  and  rams  came  out  to  meet 
them.  The  contest  was  by  ramming  rather  than  by  firing.  The 
Queen  of  the  West  ran  down  the  Confederate  General  Lovell,  and 
sank  her ;  a  few  minutes  later  the  Queen  was  struck  by  a  Confederate 
ram,  and  disabled.  This  ram  was  in  a  few  minutes  run  into  by  the 
Monarch,  and  sank.  The  result  of  the  fight  was,  that  of  the  Confed- 
erate flotilla,  six  vessels  were  destroyed,  one  was  captured,  and  one 
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escaped  by  superior  speed.  This  strange  combat  was  watched  by 
thousands  of  spectators,  who  lined  the  bluffs,  and  had  come  out  in 
the  confident  expectation  of  seeing  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
National  flotilla.  The  next  day  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  civil 
authorities. 

Halleck's  command  was  greatly  enlarged  by  general  orders  dated 
March  13th.  Previous  to  that  date  he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri,  whose  eastern  boundary  in  Kentucky  was 
the  Cumberland  River.  He  had  repeatedly  importuned  General 
McClellan,  then  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
to  consolidate  the  western  departments,  and  give  him  command  of 
this  new  military  division  of  the  West.  When  Fort  Donelson  fell, 
Halleck,  whose  headquarters  were  at  St.  Louis,  asked  of  the  Admin- 
istration that  Grant,  Pope,  and  Buell  should  be  made  major-generals; 
and  he  added  on  his  own  account,  "and  give  me  command  in  the 
West."  But  February  wore  away  without  giving  Halleck  his  coveted 
command,  although  he  telegraphed  repeatedly  and  importunately  for 
full  military  control  in  the  West.  Buell  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  McClellan,  who  was  general-in-chief ;  and  McClellan,  always  loyal 
to  his  friends,  might  well  hesitate  before  he  could  consent  to  giving 
another  a  high  command  which  might  raise  up  for  himself  a  formida- 
ble rival  in  the  West.  Meanwhile,  Halleck  was  developing  some 
portion  of  his  plans  for  the  carrying  of  the  war  into  Northern  Missis- 
sippi by  the  way  of  the  Tennessee.  After  some  hesitation  as  to  which 
of  two  routes  he  would  choose,  the  Cumberland  or  the  Tennessee, 
he  ordered  Grant  (March  1st)  to  take  command  of  an  expedition 
up  the  last-named  stream,  to  destroy  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines 
at  Corinth,  Jackson,  and  Humboldt.  The  movement  was  designed  to 
be  auxiliary  to  the  operations  then  being  directed  against  New  Madrid 
and  Island  Number  Ten.  A  heavy  freshet  had  made  telegraphic 
communication  difficult  and  slow ;  orders  and  reports  were  trans- 
iMieok  an4  Hiitted  fitfully,  and  in  the  confusion  that  was  thus  produced 
Grant.  ^  misunderstanding  arose  between  Grant  and  Halleck,  the 

latter  accusing  Grant  of  disobedience  of  orders.  Halleck  appealed 
and  complained  to  Washington,  alleging  that  Grant's  troops  were 
demoralized  by  the  victory  at  Donelson.  McClellan  instructed  Hal- 
leck to  enforce  military  discipline ;  and,  referring  to  Grant,  he  said  : 
"  Do  not  hesitate  to  arrest  him  at  once,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
requires  it,  and  place  C.  F.  Smith  in  command."  The  laurels  so 
lately  won  at  Henry  and  Donelson  were  likely  soon  to  fade.  Halleck 
placed  Smith  in  command,  and  ordered  Grant  to  remain  in  Fort 
Henry.  Not  long  after,  however,  finding  that  he  had  been  too  hasty 
in  his  accusations  against  Grunt,  Halleck  ordered  him  to  return  to 
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his  former  general  command,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  accede  to 
Grant's  demand  to  be  relieved  from  further  duty. 

Events  now  hastened  another  military  crisis.  By  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  Missouri,  when  General  Curtis  not  only  repelled  a  Battioof 
Confederate  invasion  aimed  at  St.  Louis,  but  permanently  P«i'ii''ig«- 
crippled  a  larger  force  than  bis  own,  Halleck's  fears  of  a  disaster  in 
that  direction  were  allayed,  and  a  considerable  number  of  troops  held 
in  reserve  were  released  for  other  operations  outside  of  Missouri.  The 
battle  between  tbe  iron-clads  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Manas- 
sas Junction 
by  the  Con- 
federates, with 
other  indica- 
tions in  vari- 
ous directions, 
suggested  to 
the  authori- 
ties in  Wash- 
ington a  break- 
in  g-up  of  the 
enemy,  and  a 
recasting  of 
the  military 
command  was 
inevi  table. 
On  the  11th  of 
March,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
issued  an  or- 
der relieving 
McClellan 
from  the  duty 
of  general-in- 
chief  of  the 
armies  of  the 
United  States 
and  sending 
him  into  the  field  charged  with  the  object  of  carrying  the  campaign 
against  Richmond  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  the  West  the  three 
departments  heretofore  under  the  commands  of  Halleck,  Buell,  and 
Hunter  were  now  consolidated  in  one,  with  its  eastern  boundary  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  under  the  title  of  the  Department  of  the  West, 
with  General  Halleck  in  command. 


Lieutenant  Caldwell  breaking  the  Chain  on  the  Night  of  April  20,  I  862. 
Drawn  by  M.  J.  Burns. 
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The  U.  S.  Mint  in  New  Orleans  where  Mumford  was  hanged  by  General  Butler's  Order. 
Brawn  by  Harry  Fennfrom  a  pho.tograph  by  Mugnier. 

The  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  remained  under  the  command  of 
General  C.  F.  Smith,  and  got  off  in  due  time,  making  a 
Sherman  in  landing  at  Savannah,  Tennessee,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  From  this  point  Smith  sent  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
up  the  river  towards  Eastport,  charged  with  the  duty  of  destroying 
the  railway  and  telegraphic  communications,  whose  interruption 
•was  the  prime  object  of  the  expedition.  Sherman  had  a  division  of 
troops  on  nineteen  steamboats,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  escort  of 
gunboats.  The  high  water  impeded  his  operations,  and,  after  mak- 
ing a  reconnaissance  which  showed  that  the  enemy  were  now  in  con- 
siderable force  at  luka  and  Corinth,  Mississippi,  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Pittsburg  Landing,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
nine  miles  above  Savannah.  This  point  had  been  selected  by  Smith 
as  a  good  base  for  future  operations  against  the  enemy,  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  lines  of  communication  still  being  the  object  in  view.  To 
make  this  base  more  secure,  General  S.  A.  Hurlbut  had  been  sent 
thither  at  Sherman's  request ;  and  he  was  lying  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
with  his  force  on  several  steamboats  when  Sheruian  returned  from  his 
reconnaissance  up  the  river.  In  the  process  of  time,  however,  unex- 
pected events  developed  from  this  tentative  expedition  an  important 
strategic  campaign  ;  the  base  of  offensive  operations  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  became  one  of  the  most  important  and  deadly  battle-fields 
of  the  war. 
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The  Confederates,  retreating  from  Nashville,  after  the  loss  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  first   fell  back    upon    Murfreesboro', 
Tennessee,  twenty-five  miles  below,  on  the  line  of  the  rail-  erate  armies 

Ti  1  ■  1  1  in  Tennessee 

way  to  Chattanooga.  Jbrom  that  point  they  moved  across  andjiissis- 
the  country  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  form  at  Corinth 
a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  command  of 
which  General  Beauregard  had  lately  been  assigned.  That  move- 
ment was  effected,  and  the  two  armies  under  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston were  consolidated  April  1st,  Johnston  (Albert  Sidney  of  that 
name)  being  chief,  and  Beauregard  second  in  command.  At  that 
time  Johnston  was  under  a  cloud  in  consequence  of  the  succession 
of  disasters  that  had  rapidly  overtaken  the  Confederate  cause,  one 
after  another,  and  for  which  the  alarmed  and  angry  people  of  the 
insurgent  States  unjustly  held  him  responsible.  Beauregard  did  not 
manifest  a  very  high  respect  for  Johnston's  abilities;  and  the  Confed- 
erate army,  like  that  of  the  Federals,  was  disturbed  by  the  ambitions 
and  jealousies  of  some  of  its  general  officers.  On  that  side  of  the 
battle-field  there  never  was  an  agreement  as  to  the  precise  conditions 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  and  their  authori- 
ties were  never  able  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  who  was  respon- 
sible for  their  plan,  or  for  its  elaboration  and  execution. 

Corinth,  near  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mississippi,  is  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
roads. Before  the  end  of  March,  the  Confederates  had  assembled  at 
that  point  about  45,000  men.  This  army  held  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railroad  line  from  Corinth  southward  to  Bethel,  and  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  line  from  Corinth  eastward  to  luka.  Here  the  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  several  Louisiana  i-egiments,  two 
divisions  under  "  Fighting  Bishop  Polk,"  and  a  fresh  body  of  troops 
from  Mobile  and  Pensacola  under  Bragg.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  various  claims  for  the  organization  of  this  imposing 
force,  it  was,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  Confederate  writers, 
"  the  most  magnificent  army  ever  assembled  by  the  South  on  a  single 
battle-field."  ^  To  add  to  its  effectiveness,  Price  and  Van  Dorn  were 
on  the  way  from  Arkansas  with  30,000  more  men. 

On  the  Federal  side,  the  movement  of  troops  was  made  without 
much  display,  the  ultimate  object  being  to  assemble  an  army  pittshmg 
for  the  purpose  of  an  aggressive  campaign  later  on.     Gen-  ^'^^^^^s- 
eral  C.   F.   Smith's  army,  30,000  strong,  was  sent  on  transports  to- 
Pittsburg  Landing.    Buell  was  sent  forward  from  Nashville  to  coop- 
erate with  the  general  movement,  his  forces  numbering  about  40,000 
men.     Pittsburg  Landing,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  above  the 

1  Pollard's  First  Year  of  the  War. 
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mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  occupies  a  blufE,  stretching  back  to  a 
plateau  four  miles  long  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  stream, 
■with  creeks  falling  into  the  Tennessee  above  and  below  the  blufE. 
Sherman's  observation  of  the  strategic  advantages  of  the  place  had 
induced  him  to  select  this  point  as  the  best  for  the  base  of  offensive 
operations  that  were  to  be  begun  here.  Smith's  orders  to  him  were  to 
take  up  a  position  on  this  plateau,  far  enough  from  the  river  to  leave 
room  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  behind  him.  This  was  the  last 
order  that  General  Smith  ever  issued.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
illness  caused  by  a  wound  on  his  foot  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the 
field.  He  relinquished  his  command  to  Grant,  and  he  died  at  Savan- 
nah, Tennessee,  April  25th.  Grant,  succeeding  to  the  command, 
fought  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  there  secured  that 
National  renown  to  which  previous  marked  successes  had  pointed. 
On  the  plateau,  two  miles  from  the  Landing,  stood  a  log  meeting- 
house, known  as  Shiloh  Church,  which  has  given  a  name  to 
the  battle  fought  near  it.  That  the  Federal  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Confederate  attack  is  certain.  The  manner  in  which 
the  divisions  were  posted  on  the  borders  of  the  plateau  shows  that 
there  was  no  fear  of  an  assault  from  the  Confederate  forces,  then  at 


Sbiloh. 


The  Jackson  Statue  at  New  Orleans. 

(Showing  the  workmen  engraving  on  it,  by  General  Butler's  order,  "  The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserred.") 
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Corinth,  nearly  thirty  miles  distant,  where  the  enemy  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  in  any  great  force.  Grant,  who  had  now  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  not  less  than  38,000  men,  was  himself 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  waiting  for  an  interview  with  the 
approaching  Buell,  when  the  attack  finally  came.  Buell,  with  some 
40,000  men,  was  marching  for  Savannah,  nine  miles  below,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  Johnston's  intention  to  crush  Grant's 
army  before  he  could  be  joined  by  Buell.  Accordingly,  the  Confed- 
erate forces,  numbering  about  40,000  effective  men,  moved  from 
Corinth  on  the  3d  of  April.  On  the  5th  a  severe  storm  broke  over 
the  country,  and  the  attack  was  delayed  until  the  6th,  and  the  troops 
encamped  on  the  wet  and  marshy  ground  within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  unsuspecting  pickets  of  the  Federals. 

The  Confederate  attack  was  made  in  an  array  of  battle  formed  on 
three  very  nearly  parallel  lines  ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  The  battle  of 
Hardee,  the  second  by  Bragg,  and  the  third,  or  reserves,  by  |fttE°burg'^ 
John  C.  Breckinridge.  It  was  afterwards  a  subject  of  con-  i'™'*"s- 
troversy  among  those  who  participated  in  the  fight  under  the  insur- 
gent flag  whether  this  order  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  whether  it  was  adhered  to  unto  the  end.  The  Federal 
army  occupied  a  quadrilateral  flanked  by  a  creek  on  either  side  (Owl 
and  Lick  creeks),  with  a  marshy  valley  in  its  front  and  the  river  with 
gunboats  in  the  rear.  If  the  position  was  not  the  best  for  defensive 
purposes,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  Grant  was  there  to  attack, 
not  to  defend.  The  ground  within  the  quadrilateral  was  made  up  of 
woody  heights  interspersed  with  open  farm-fields,  and  to  some  extent 
cut  up  with  wet  ravines  ;  there  was  also  considerable  underbrush  cov- 
ering the  country.  When  the  battle  opened.  General  Lew  Wallace 
was  posted  with  three  brigades  at  Crump's  Landing,  five  miles  below 
(or  north  of)  Pittsburg  Landing.  He  was  unavoidably  delayed  in  his 
execution  of  orders  to  go  into  the  fight  at  Shiloh,  and  did  not  arrive, 
on  the  field  in  time  to  participate  in  the  first  day's  fighting. 

At  dawn  on  Sunday  morning,  Hardee's  corps  fell  upon  the  outly- 
ing divisions  of  the  Federal  army,  who  were  at  once  driven  The  first 
in.  Grant,  who  was  at  that  time  across  the  river,  whither  *'^'' 
he  had  gone  to  have  a  consultation  with  Buell,  recrossed,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  came  upon  what  looked  like  a  lost  battle.  Sherman,  to 
whom  the  honors  of  the  day's  fighting  belong,  barely  succeeded  iuy 
preventing  an  absolute  rout.  By  noon  the  entire  army  had  been 
driven  from  their  camps,  and  were  crowded  into  a  space  of  not  more 
than  four  hundred  acres  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  Landing,  towards  which  they  were  rushing  in  confusion.  At  two 
o'clock  success  seemed  within  the  enemy's  grasp.     About  this  time 
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Johnston  was  shot  through  the  leg  by  a  rifle  ball,  which  severed  an 
artery.  Nobody  was  at  hand  who  knew  how  to  stop  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Beauregard,  nominally  second 
in  command,  was  in  feeble  health,  and  two  hours  passed  before  he 
was  found ;  and  before  he  could  get  his  force  well  in  hand  it  was  too 
late.  Grant,  at  this  moment,  manifested  that  indomitable  will  which 
was  his  military  characteristic.  There  was  still  one  hope,  and  so  long 
as  everything  was  not  lost,  he  never  believed  that  anything  was  so 
absolutely  lost  that  it  might  not  be  regained.  Before  the  Confed- 
erates could  reach  that  part  of  the  plateau  where  their  enemy  stood 
at  bay,  they  had  to  cross  a  deep  ravine  with  slippery  sides  and  a  bot- 
tom full  of  water.  Grant  had  hastily  improvised  some  slight  earth- 
works upon  its  opposite  brink,  and  had  got  together  a  few  light  guns, 
mere  fragments  of  his  batteries,  of  which  most  had  been  captured. 
Two  gunboats  had  also  been  posted  so  that  their  fire  swept  this 
ravine.  The  Confederates  dashed  down  the  bank,  and  tried  vainly 
to  climb  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  They  were  swept  away  by  the 
hot  fire  in  their  front,  and  by  the  shells  from  the  gunboats.  The 
utmost  human  strength  and  courage  were  of  no  avail  here,  and  as 
night  was  falling  the  enemy  gave  up  the  assault,  and  Gi'ant  was  left 
master  of  this  last  part  of  the  field.  Still  the  Confederates  held  the 
entire  ground  over  which  there  had  been  much  contest,  and  Beaure- 
gard was  not  altogether  unwarranted  in  reporting  that,  "  At  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  in  possession  of  all  the  enemy's  encamp- 
ments but  one.  Nearly  all  his  field  artillery,  about  tbirty  flags^ 
colors,  and  standards,  and  over  3,000  prisoners  —  all  the  substantial 
fruits  of  a  complete  victory,  such  as  have  rarely  followed  the  most 
successful  battles.  The  remnant  of  his  army  had  been  driven  in  utter 
disorder  to  the  immediate  vicinity  o£  Pittsburg  Landing,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  heavy  guns  of  his  iron-clad  gunboats,  and  we  remained 
undisputed  masters  of  his  well-selected,  admirably  provided  canton- 
ments." 

But  during  the  night  changes  had  been  made.  General  Lew 
Wallace,  with  5,000  men,  who  had  been  prevented  from  joining  in 
the  action,  had  come  upon  the  ground.  Three  divisions  of  Buell's 
army,  22,000  strong,  had  crossed  the  river,  so  that,  after  all  his  losses, 
Grant  had  nearly  50,000  men.  The  Confederates  had  been  greatly 
disorganized  by  their  apparent  victory.  Bragg  says,  "In  a  dark, 
stormy  night,  the  commanders  found  it  impossible  to  find  and  assem- 
ble their  troops,  each  body  or  fragment  bivouacking  where  the  night 
overtook  them."  In  the  morning  they  had  got  together  fewer  than 
30,000  men. 

Grant  was  prepared  to  take  the  offensive  early  on  Monday  morn- 
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General  Butler's  Headquarters  In  New  Orleans. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Fennfrom  a  photograjph  by  Mugnier. 

ing.  The  attack  was  made  under  a  cold,  drizzling  rain.  The  enemy 
were  soon  forced  back  from  all  the  ground  they  had  gained  ,^^^  ^^^4,^ 
on  the  preceding  day.  Their  last  stand  was  made  in  their  '■'"><'"'='J- 
centre,  where  Beauregard  was  fiercely  pressed  by  Sherman  and  Wal- 
lace. Sherman  says  the  musketry  fire  here  was  the  hottest  he  had 
ever  known.  It  was  a  great  bush-fight,  rather  than  a  battle.  Wallace 
says:  "  Step  by  step,  from  tree  to  tree,  position  to  position,  the  rebel 
lines  went  back,  never  stopping  again.  The  firing  was  grand  and 
terrific.  To  and  fro,  now  in  my  front,  then  in  Sherman's,  rode  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  inciting  his  troops,  and  fighting  for  his  fading  pres- 
tige of  invincibility.  Far  along  the  lines  to  the  left  the  contest  was 
raging  with  equal  obstinacy.  As  indicated  by  the  sounds,  the  enemy 
were  retiring  everywhere.  Cheer  after  cheer  rang  through  the 
woods,  and  every  man  felt  that  the  day  was  ours."  At  last  Beaure- 
gard ordered  a  retreat.  "  Don't  let  this  be  converted  into  a  rout," 
he  said  to  Breckinridge,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard. 

Commenting  on  this  desperate  battle,  long  after  the  war  was  over, 
General  Grant  said  :  ^  "  Shiloh  was  the  severest  battle  fought 
in  the  West  during  the  war,  and  but  few  in  the  East  equalled   the  battle  of 
it  for  hard,   determined   fighting.     I  saw  an  open  field,  in 
our  possession  on  the  second  day,  over  which  the  Confederates  had 
made  repeated  charges  the  day  before,  so  covered  with  dead  that  it 

^  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  i.  p.  479. 
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General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A. 


would  have  been  possible  to  walk  across 
the  clearing,  in  any  direction,  stepping 
on  dead  bodies,  without  a  foot  touching 
the  ground.  On  our  side  National  and 
Confederate  were  mingled  together  in 
about  equal  proportions;  but  on  the 
remainder  of  the  field  nearly  all  were 
Confederates.  On  one  part,  which  had 
evidently  not  been  plowed  for  years, 
probably  because  the  land  was  poor, 
bushes  had  grown  up,  some  to  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet.  There  was  not  one 
of  these  left  standing  unpierced  by  bul- 
lets. The  smaller  ones  were  all  cut 
down.     Contrary  to  all  my  experience 

up  to  that  time,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  army  I  was  then  com- 
manding, we  were  on  the  defensive.  We  were  without  intrenchments 
or  defensive  advantages  of  any  sort,  and  more  than  half  the  army 
engaged  the  first  day  was  without  experience  or  even  drill  as  soldiers. 
The  officers  with  them,  except  the  division  commanders,  were  equally 
inexperienced  in  war.  The  result  was  a  Union  victory  that  gave  the 
men  who  achieved  it  great  confidence  in  themselves  ever  after.  The 
enemy  fought  bravely,  but  they  started  out  to  defeat  and  destroy  an 
army  and  capture  a  position.  They  failed  in  both,  with  very  heavy 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  must  have  gone  back  discouraged  and 
convinced  that  the  'Yankee'  was  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised." 

When  the  main  portion  of  Buell's  army  moved  from  Nashville  to 
Mitchei's  j<^i'^  Grant,  his  third  division,  commanded  by  General  O. 
expeditiop.  ]y[_  Mitchel,  was  sent  to  destroy  Beauregard's  railroad  com- 
munications eastward  from  Corinth.  Mitchel,  marching  with  great 
rapidity,  surprised  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  the  11th  of  April,  severed 
the  telegraph  wires,  and  sent  out  parties  on  trains  both  east  and  west, 
to  destroy  important  bridges.  He  next  proceeded  to  repair  bridges  on 
the  road  from  Nashville.  A  force  sent  against  him  from  Chattanooga 
struck  the  left  of  his  position,  at  Bridgeport  on  the  Tennessee.  In 
an  engagement  on  the  23d,  the  enemy  were  driven  ofE,  and  Bridgeport 
remained  in  Mitchei's  possession.  He  afterwards  occupied  Florence, 
Decatur,  and  Tuscumbia,  which  compelled  Beauregard  to  move  south- 
ward instead  of  eastward. 

Only  slight  attempts  were  made  to  harass  the  Confederate  retreat, 
Results  of  '^^^  Beauregard  regained  his  position  at  Corinth,  whence  he 
the  battle.  ggj.,|.  g^  magniloqueut  despatch  to  the  government  at  Rich- 
mond.    He  had  won,  he  said,  "  a  great  and  glorious  victory,"  had 
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W  .^(^""Nk,  "  *'^'^®"  *™™  ^'*^^^  *°  10,000  prison- 

m  ^mi              i^  ^'^^'  ^^^    thirty-six  guns,  but   Biiell 

■  MK^i        -"^H  having  reenforced  Grant,  the    Con- 

■  ^HB"  '^^Wl  federate  army  had  retired  to  Cor- 
B  ^^^^L  \'^Pj  inth."  The  alleged  number  of  pris- 
K  ■BBSKi't^r  oners  is  purely  mythical.  They  were 
B  BiKl^dK^t  mainly  four  regiments  of  Prentiss's 

■  ^II^HgH  division,  cut  off  and  captured  in  the 

first  day's  fight,  General  Prentiss  be- 
ing taken  prisoner  at  that  time.  The 
official  figures  shovired  the  Federal 
losses  to  be:  1,754  killed,  8,408 
wounded,  and  2,885  captured  ormiss- 

Major-General  Don  Carlos  Buell.  !"&  total,    13,047  ;    the    Confeder- 

ate losses,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  were:  1,728  killed,  8,012  wounded,  and  959  captured  or 
missing,  —  total,  10,699.  Few  battles  have  been  more  destructive  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  involved.  There  were  not  far  from  100,000 
men  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  returns  indicate  that  almost  every 
fifth  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Landing,  Grant 
notified  Halleck,  whose  headquarters  were  still  at  St.  Louis,  that  there 
were  indications  of  a  new  concentration  of  Confederate  forces  at 
Corinth.  Halleck  at  once  took  the  alarm,  and  hastened  in  person  to 
the  relief  of  Grant,  whose  army  remained  in  position  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tennessee.  In  the  mean  time  a  considerable  Federal  force  on 
the  Mississippi  River  had  been  released  for  other  operations  by  Pope's 
successful  campaign  against  the  Confederate  position  at  Island  No. 
Ten.  Pope's  army  was  now  transferred  to  the  Tennessee,  the 
debarkation  being  made  April  22d,  at  Hamburg,  four  miles  mentofthe 
from  Pittsburg  Landing.  This  brought  to  the  assembled 
army  fully  20,000  well-equipped  and  well-drilled  men,  flushed  with  a 
recent  victory  and  confident  in  their  own  prowess. 

Halleck  now  took  command  of  the  three  united  armies.  By  an 
order  dated  April  28th,  he  gave  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  com- 
manded by  Grant,  a  position  as  the  right  wing,  naming  it  the  First 
Corps ;  the  army  of  the  Ohio,  commanded  by  Buell,  constituted  the 
centre,  and  the  newly  arrived  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  under  Pope, 
was  to  be  the  left  wing  of  the  organization.  Two  days  later,  how- 
ever, another  change  was  made ;  an  order  from  Halleck  added  to  the 
right  \*ing  the  division  of  troops  commanded  by  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  heretofore  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  An 
anomalous  provision  of  that  order  assigned  Thomas  to  the  command 
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of  tlie  right  wing,  making  no  disposition  of  Grant,  except  that  he 
was  to  "act  as  second  in  command"  to  Halleck,  thus  practically 
depriving  him  of  active  duty.  Subsequently,  after  he  had  repeatedly 
asked  to  be  relieved,  Halleck  removed  Grant's  headquarters  from  the 
army,  and  put  him  into  retirement  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  char- 
acter. 

General  Halleck  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  elab- 
orate preparations  for  defence.  He  had  an  army  of  100,000  men ; 
but  his  advance  upon  Corinth  was  "  with  the  pick  and  shovel,"  as 
Sherman  complained.  He  supposed  that  a  vast  army  was  being  con- 
centrated at  Corinth,  and  he  occupied  himself  and  his  armies  with 
the  construction  of  the  most  approved  defensive  works ;  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  means  for  a  future  advance  were  provided,  and  although 
Halleck  telegraphed  to  "Washington  that  his  armies  were  now  "at  the 
enemy's  throat,"  no  forward  progress  was  made.  Halleck  waited  for 
the  arrival  of  Curtis's  army  from  Missouri ;  but  when  he  intimated  to 
President  Lincoln  that  a  fifth  army  would  be  another  desirable  addi- 
tion to  his  enormous  force,  that  good  man's  patience  showed  signs  of 
breaking,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Halleck  a  mild  remonstrance  against 
his  eagerness  for  reenforcements  which  could  not  possibly  be  found 
anywhere.  The  President  said,  among  other  things :  "  I  mean  to 
cast  no  blame  when  I  tell  you  each  of  our  commanders  along  the  line 
from  Richmond  to  Corinth  supposes  himself  to  be  confronted  by  num- 
bers superior  to  his  own."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Confederate 
forces  at  Corinth  were  then  outnumbered  by  the  Federals,  two  to 
one. 

Halleck's  advance  on  Corinth  was  snail-like.  Pope's  army  reached 
The  advance  "'i™  o"  ^hc  22d  of  April ;  it  was  the  29th  of  May  when  the 
on  ooriath.  jTgjeral  armics  were  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemj'. 
The  campaign  had  been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  with  close 
attention  to  strategic  science.  Beauregard,  who  remained  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces,  disputed  every  step  of  the  way ;  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  cope  v^ith  the  overpowering 
numbers  so  elaborately  marshalled  against  him.  On  the  8th  of  May, 
he  had  issued  to  his  army  a  bombastic  address  in  Avhich  he  informed 
his  soldiers  that  they  were  to  meet  once  more  the  "invaders,"  "de- 
spoilers,"  and  "  disturbers  of  family  ties,"  "  face  to  face,  hand  to 
hand."  And  he  manfully  adjured  his  men:  "Shall  we  not  drive 
back  to  Tennessee  the  presumptuous  mercenaries  collected  for  our 
subjugation  !  "  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  he  hurriedly  evacuated  his 
position,  sending  his  sick  and  wounded  towards  Mobile,  and  then  col- 
lected his  own  scattered  forces  at  Tupelo,  a  small  town  on  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  in  Alabama,  where  he  estab- 
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lisbed  his  headquarters,  and  sent  word  to  Richmond  that  he  was 
"  doing  all  practicable  to  organize  for  defensive  operations."  He  sub- 
sequently turned  over  his  command  to  Bragg,  and  betook  himself  to 
a  health  resort  in  Alabama.  Davis,  the  Confederate  chieftain,  who 
was  supreme  in  military  affairs,  ordered  Bragg  to  take  per-  B^aure- 
manent  command  of  the  army  which  B_eauregard  had  given  gii"^d's flight. 
to  him  temporarily ;  and  the  last-named  general  was  for  a  time  out 
of  favor  at  court. 

Halleck  was  much  astonished  by  the  stealthy  flight  of  Beauregard. 
He  had  expected  a  great  battle  on  the  morning  of  May  30th;  but 
when  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  at  daybreak  "to  feel  the  enemy," 
no  enemy  was  to  be  found.  The  earth  was  shaken  by  terrific  explo- 
sions in  Corinth;  and  when  tlie  Federal  troops  pressed  into  the  town, 
they  found  the  magazines  blown  up,  and  the  houses  and  railway 
station  on  fire.  The  fleeing  enemy  who  had  been  manceuvred  out 
of  position,  was  not  pursued  with  ardor,  althougii  Halleck  telegraphed 
to  the  War  Department :  "  General  Pope,  with  40,000  men,  is  thirty 
miles  south  of  Corinth,  pushing  the  enemy  hard.  He  already  reports 
10,000  prisoners  and  deserters  from  the  enemy  and  15,000  stands  of 
arms  captured."  This  despatch,  with  the  already  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  Corinth  incident,  threw  the  entire  North  into  a  frenzy  of  de- 
light. The  movement  upon  Corinth,  it  is  true,  resulted  fortunately 
to  the  National  arms  ;  it  turned  the  insurgent  positions  on  the  Missis- 
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sippi,  secured  an  important  railroad  centre  for  future  operations,  and 
delivered  Western  and  Middle  Tennessee  from  Confederate  occupa- 
tion. But  the  real  magnitude  of  the  affair  was  enormously  distorted. 
When  the  whole  truth  came  out,  as  it  did  only  when  the  public  atten- 
tion had  been  diverted  to  other  directions,  there  were  not  lacking 
those  who  were  ready  to  declare  that  Grant  would  have  "  bagged  " 
the  whole  Confederate  army  if  Halleck  had  stayed  away  from  the 
field. 

Farther  south,  during  this  month  of  April,  the  heaviest  blow  that 
had  yet  overtaken  the  insurgents  fell  upon  them  at  New 
gowPar-  Orleans.  That  city,  the  chief  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
South,  was  captured  by  the  skill  and  heroism  of  Farragut. 
The  name  of  this  brave  sailor  had  not  heretofore  been  widely  known 
to  the  American  people.  David  Glasgow  Farragut  was  a  midship- 
man at  the  opening  of  the  English  and  American  War  of  1812 ;  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  1821 ;  and  he  was  an  officer  on  board 
the  man-of-war  sent  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  during  the  nulli- 
fication troubles  of  1833,  with  President  Andrew  Jackson's  message 
that  "  The  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  After  seeing  the 
usual  variety  of  sea  and  shore  duty,  he  was  commissioned  a  captain 
in  1858,  and  was  ordered  to  the  sloop-of-war  Brooklyn;  and  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  he  was  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  his  asso- 
ciates and  companions  fully  expecting  him  to  join  his  fortunes  to 
those  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  With  great  emphasis,  Farragut 
refused  to  desert  his  flag,  warned  his  comrades  of  the  fate  that  would 
overtake  them  in  the  rebellion,  and  soon  left  Virginia,  having  been 
notified  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  stay  there  any  longer. 
Farragut's  patriotic  refusal  to  desert  the  flag  of  his  country  at  that 
critical  juncture,  when  so  many  men  considered  it  their  duty  to  "  go 
with  their  State,"  was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  cause  of  the  Federal 
Union,  as  events  subsequently  showed. 

The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  blockaded  with  consider- 
able closeness  since  the  proclamation  of  the  President  declar- 

Plans  .  ^ 

against  New  ing  a  blockade  of  the  Gulf  ports.     Now  an  expedition,  the 

Orleans.  i^-iiiiiT 

most  formidable  that  had  ever  put  to  sea  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Gustavus  V. 
Fox,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Navy,  General  McClellan,  who  was 
then  in  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Upited  States,  having  charge 
of  the  military  contingent  to  be  sent  out  with  the  fleet.  Farragut  was 
given  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and  on 
the  3d  of  February  he  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  with  confidential 
orders  to  attempt  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  from  below  the  city. 
His   fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  men-of-war  carrying  177  guns ;  to 
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this  was  added  a  fleet  of  mortar-carrying  craft  consisting  of  nineteen 
schooners  and  six  armed  steamers  in  command  of  Commander  David 
D.  Porter.  The  military  contingent,  under  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  15,000  strong,  followed  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and  effected 
a  rendezvous  on  Ship  Island,  oft'  tlie  coast  of  Mississippi,  about  mid- 
way between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

New  Orleans  lies  about  one  hundred  miles  above  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  Approacb  from  below  was  guarded  by  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  and  bj-^  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  very  Newor- 
nearly  opposite  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
mounting  126  guns,  some  of  them  of  great  power.  Below  these  forts 
a  line  of  defence  was  stretched  across  the  river,  consisting  of  rafts  of 
logs  and  dismasted  hulks  anchored  at  intervals  across  the  stream,  and 
connected  with  each  other  by  a  heavy  iron  chain.  The  guns  of  Fort 
Jackson  bore  directly  upon  this  barrier.  The  Confederate  gunboats 
were  sixteen  in  number;  some  of  them  were  armed  with  steel  rams; 
and  the  iron-clad  Manassas,  from  which  great  things  were  expected, 
with  tlie  partly  finished  iron-clad  Louisiana,  added  to  the  formidable 
naval  array  above  the  two  forts ;  this  fleet  carried  166  guns.  In  the 
construction  of  the  two  iron-clads,  which  were  converted  from  more 
peaceful  craft,  the  Confederates  had  exhibited  their  usual  skill  and 
ingenious  adaptation  of  slender  means  to  an  end. 

Porter's  flotilla  of  mortar  schooners  opened  fire  on  Fort  Jackson  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  April  18th.  These  vessels,  each 
carrying  two  mortars,  were  anchored  in  a  bend  of  the  river 
below  the  fort,  shielded  from  sight  by  the  trees ;  and  they  were  dis- 
guised by  tying  branches  of  trees  to  their  mastheads  which  appeared 
above  the  tops  of  the  thickets.  The  schooners  were  about  from  2,500  to 
4,000  yards  below  the  forts,  and  their  terrific  fire  wrought  great  havoc 
in  Fort  Jackson,  burning  the  wooden  structures,  dismounting  the 
barbette  guns,  and  so  demoralizing  the  garrison  that  at  one  time  dur- 
ing the  bombardment  the  men  mutinied  and  refused  to  serve  their 
guns.  But  as  the  commander  of  this  branch  of  the  expedition  could 
not  know  what  was  happening  in  the  fort,  which  was  concealed  from 
his  view,  advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the  panic  which  prevailed. 
Porter  did  not  realize  the  destructiveness  of  his  fire. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fight,  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  not 
showing  any  evidence  of  their  being  crippled,  Farragut  decided  to  run 
the  gauntlet  with  his  ships.  Much  difiiculty  had  been  experienced 
in  getting  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  some  of  the  larger 
vessels ;  one  of  them,  the  frigate  Colorado,  could  not  be  brought  over 
at  all.  Every  device  that  ingenuity  could  suggest,  for  diminishing 
the  risks  of  the  passage  past  the  forts,  was  resorted  to.     The  crews  of 
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some  of  the  vessels  rubbed  them  over  with  mud,  to  render  them  less 
clearly  visible ;  some  whitewashed  the  decks  ;  some  lined  the  bul- 
warks with  hammocks  and  splinter  nettings ;  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  John  W.  Moore,  engineer  of  the  Richmond,  the  sheet  cables  were 
hung  over  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  line  with  the  engines. 

Lieutenant  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  in  the  gunboat  Itasca,  had  gone  up 
in  the  night  of  the  20th,  boarded  and  cut  loose  one  of  the  hulks  of 
the  boom,  that  an  opening  might  be  made  for  the  passage  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  night  of  the  23d  he  went  again,  to  see  that  the  passage 
was  still  open,  and  on  his  signal  it  was  that  an  hour  before  midnight 
every  ship  was  cleared  for  action,  but  it  was  half  past  two  in  the 
morning  before  the  fleet  was  fairly  under  way.  It  had  been  intended 
to  take  advantage  of  the  moonless  night,  but  blazing  rafts  on  the 
water  and  bonfires  on  the  shore  soon  made  it  as  light  as  day. 

Captain  Theodoras  Bailey,  in  the  Cayuga,  led  the  first  division  of 
The  battle  ^^^^  ?^&et  —  eight  vcssels,  which  passed  through  the  opening, 
fortoand  Steamed  close  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  poured  in  grape  and 
gunboats.  cauister  as  they  went  by.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Cayvga 
found  herself  in  the  midst  of  eleven  Confederate  gunboats.  One  of 
them  was  set  on  fire  and  went  ashore,  and  another  was  driven  off 
crippled.  The  Varuna  and  Oneida  followed  the  Cayuga.  The  Oneida 
ran  down  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  cutting  her  nearly  in  two. 
The  Varuna  was  run  into  by  two  Confederate  gunboats  and  was 
sunk,  but  not  till  she  had  crippled  one  of  them,  and  thrown  a  shell 
into  the  boiler  of  another,  which  exploded.  The  other  vessels  of  this 
division  came  up  more  slowly,  sweeping  the  bastions  of  St.  Philip 
with  a  steady  fire,  and  receiving  a  heavy  fire  in  return.  The  wooden 
frigate  Mississippi  encountered  the  insurgent  ram  Manassas,  and  after 
a  severe  fight  drove  her  ashore,  set  her  on  fire,  and  left  her  to  drift 
down  stream  and  blow  up. 

The  second  division,  led  by  Farragut's  flagship  Hartford,  sailed 
close  to  Fort  Jackson,  poured  in  their  fire,  and  then  crossed  to  St. 
Philip,  where  the  Hartford  grounded  on  a  shoal.  At  the  same  time 
a  blazing  raft  was  pushed  against  her,  and  set  her  on  fire.  While  a 
portion  of  the  crew  put  out  the  flames,  another  portion  kept  her  guns 
steadily  at  work,  and  she  was  backed  off  into  deep  water.  She  soon 
after  encountered  a  steamer  loaded  with  men,  apparently  a  boarding- 
party,  which  was  bearing  down  upon  her ;  but  a  single  well-directed 
shell  exploded  in  the  strange  craft,  and  she  went  to  the  bottom.  The 
remainder  of  this  division,  and  the  third  division,  led  by  Captain  H. 
H.  Bell  in  the  Scioto,  followed.  Two  of  the  gunboats  became  en- 
tangled in  the  hulks,  and  one  was  disabled  by  a  shot  in  her  boiler. 
Each,  as  she  came  up,  joined  in  the  fight  with  the  insurgent  fleet, 
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every  vessel  of  which  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.     This  victory 
cost  the  National  fleet  thirty-seven  men  killed,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty-seven  wounded.     The  forts  had  lost  fifty-two  men.     The  loss  in 
.  the  Confederate  fleet  is  unknown. 

Captain  Bailey,  still  leading  the  fleet  up  stream,  captured  a  Con- 
federate regiment  on  the  bank;  and  when  several  vessels  capture  of 
had  come  up,  the  Chalmette  batteries,  three  miles  below  the   "^'^  °''^- 
city,  were  reduced,  and  New  Orleans  was  at  the  mercy  of  Farragut's 


Dancing  on  the  Flag  at  Murfreesboro, 

guns.  At  noon  of  the  25th  he  sent  Captain  Bailey  ashore,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  General  Lovell  had  withdrawn  the  troops 
intended  for  its  defence,  and  left  it  to  its  fate.  The  Mayor  attempted 
to  avoid  the  formality  of  a  surrender,  and  refused  to  haul  down  the 
State  flag.  But  Farragut  took  possession,  raised  the  Union  flag  upon 
the  Mint,  and  soon  turned  over  the  city  to  General  Butler.  The 
Governor  of  Louisiana  fled  before  the  National  forces,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  planters,  asking  them  to  burn  their  cotton.  This 
was  so  far  complied  with  that  250,000  bales  were  destroyed. 
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The  occupation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  complete  before  the 
capitulation  of  the  forts  below.  Butler's  land  forces  flanked  Fort  St. 
Philip,  after  the  passage  of  the  forts  by  the  naval  contingent,  taking 
that  work  in  the  rear  from  Sable  Island,  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward. 
By  dint  of  hard  work  he  was  able  to  bring  three  regiments  within  six 
miles  of  the  fort.  Meanwhile  Porter  had  sent  some  of  his  mortar- 
boats  around  to  the  westward  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Jackson  ;  and  Butler,, 
having  landed  more  troops,  threw  a  detachment  across  the  river,  thus 
holding  the  line  of  coramanication  below,  as  Farragut  held  it  above. 
In  answer  to  demands  for  a  surrender  of  the  forts,  the  Confederate 
commanders  demurred,  arguing  that  they  had  no  official  knowledge 
of  the  capitulation  of  New  Orleans,  and,  that  they  required  further 
time  for  deliberation.  But  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jackson  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  while  their  commander  was  quibbling 
over  terms  of  surrender.  On  the  night  of  April  27th  they  mutinied, 
seized  and  disarmed  the  guards,  turned  their  arms  upon  the  officers 
sent  to  subdue  them,  and  began  to  spike  the  guns.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  number  of  the  men,  taking  their  arms  with  them, 
deserted  in  a  body  to  Butler's  lines,  then  stretched  across  the  river 
below  the  fort. 

The  surrender  of  the  forts  now  became  inevitable.  The  Confeder- 
surrender  ^t^  commauders  Went  on  board  Porter's  flagship,  and  signed 
of  the  forts,  articles  of  capitulation.  They  disclaimed  all  authority  over 
the  naval  contingent  of  the  Confederate  force,  and  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  final  acts  of  surrender,  the  iron-clad  Louisiana  came 
drifting  down  the  stream  all  in  flames.  The  vessel  blew  up  without 
doing  any  damage ;  the  Confederate  fleet  was  soon  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  river  was  clear  from  its  mouths  to  a  point  at  some  distance 
above  New  Orleans.  General  B.  F.  Butler,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf,  was  now  in  supreme  charge  at  New  Orleans. 

General  Butler's  governorship  of  New  Orleans  was  chiefly  notable 
Buticr'8  ^°^  i\^y:ee  things :  the  hanging  of  a  secessionist,  the  cleaning 
fhiT"""^  of  the  city,  and  the  issue  of  what  is  known  as  his  "  woman 
order."  After  Captain  Bailey  and  his  guard  of  marines  had 
raised  the  United  States  flag,  a  party  of  ruffians,  headed  by  a  gambler, 
ascended  to  the  roof,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
mud  of  the  streets.  General  Butler  brought  the  leader  to  trial  for 
the  offence,  and,  on  his  conviction,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  upon  a 
gallows  erected  in  front  of  the  Mint.  Strong  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  general  to  pardon  him;  but  he  had  gathered  admiring 
crowds  about  him  in  the  streets  while  relating  his  exploit,  had  boasted 
that  the  National  authorities  would  not  dare  to  molest  him,  and  defled 
the  commanding  general  to  arrest   him.     He   was    the  hero  of    tlie 
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t||gj^y^jV>  populace,  and   the    question  whether 

fBl^^igMte|k  the   sentence    should   be    carried   out 

f^  ~  ^^^^Sk  ^^^  simply  the  question  whether  the 

captors  of  the  city  should  rule  it,  or 
be  overriden  by  the  mob.  At  the 
same  time,  General  Butler  pardoned 
six  insurgent  prisoners  who  had  been 
convicted  of  violating  their  parole. 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging 
at  Havana,  Nassau,  and  other  ^^^  ^jjy 
places  in  tlie  West  Indies,  ''''**"^'i- 
General  Butler  ordered  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
which  was  done  by  2,000  laborers. 
The  result  was  that  —  though  there  were  nearly  20,000  unacclimated 
persons  in  the  city  —  but  one  case  of  the  pestilence  appeared,  and  that 
was  brought  on  a  vessel  from  Havana. 

General  Order  No.  28  —  known  as  "  the  woman  order,"  issued 
May  15th  ^  —  subjected  General  Butler  to  the  severest  criti-  .^^^  womnn 
cism,  not  only  throughout  the  South,  and  in  Northern  Demo-  ™''"'' 
cratic  journals,  but  even  from  the  f  riend«  of  the  rebellion  in  the  British 
Parliament.  He  was  described  as  a  "  beast,"  letting  loose  his  brutal 
soldiery  upon  the  innocent  ladies  of  New  Orleans.  A  proclamation 
issued  by  Jefferson  Davis  denounced  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price 
upon  his  head.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  terms  in  which  Gen- 
eral Butler  chose  to  convey  his  order,  the  conduct  of  the  women  at 
whom  it  was  aimed  had  been  so  grossly  indecent  as,  among  many 
other  insults,  to  spit  upon  Union  soldiers  when  passing  through  the 
streets.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  own  brief  experience  had  taught 
General  Butler  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures 
to  govern  a  turbulent  populace,  who  only  a  year  before  had  seized  a 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sanford,  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  —  but  for 
some  time  a  teacher  in  a  New  Orleans  public  school,  —  and  because 
she  was  accused  of  openly  condemning  slavery,  had  taken  her  to  a 
public  square,  stripped  her  naked,  and  tarred  and  feathered  her  in 
the  presence  and  with  the  approbation  of  a  large  crowd,  including 
many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  town. 

After  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  Farragut's  fleet  passed  up  the 

^  "  As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject  to  repeated  insults 
from  the  women  (calling  themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous non-interference  and  courtesy  on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter  when  any  female 
shall  by  word,  gesture,  or  movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any  officer  or  soldier  of 
the  United  States,  she  shall  be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  woman  of  the 
town  plying  her  avocation." 
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Confederate  Dead  in  Front  of  Fort  Robinette,  Corinth. 

Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Perard/iom  apkolograph  viade    October  bj  1862 
((Ae  morning  after  the  attack). 


Mississippi, 
where  for 

some  months 
he  patrolled 
the  stream  in 
order  to  pre- 
vent tlie  trans- 
port of  sup- 
plies for  the 
use  of  the  en- 
em}'.  The 
northern  limit 
of  his  patrol 
was  Vicks- 
burg.  During 
the  months  of 
May  and  June 
the  fleet  slow- 
ly worked  its  way  up  stream,  receiving  the  surrender  of  cities  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  liaving  an  occasional  brush  with 
theM^asi™  Confederate  batteries  on  shore.  Gradually  these  were  all 
^'™''  silenced,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  Vicks- 
burg.  This  was  refused,  and  Farragut,  returning  to  New  Orleans, 
received  pressing  instructions  from  the  Navj'  Department  to  attack 
the  city,  which  had  now  become  the  sole  remaining  obstacle  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  The  clamor  of  the  West 
for  the  opening  of  the  river  to  trade  and  commerce,  which  had  never 
been  abated  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  now  more  than  ever 
importunate. 

In  consequence  of  his  instructions,  Farragut  returned  to  Vicksburg 
with  his  squadron.  Porter's  mortar-boats,  and  3,000  of  But- 
ler's troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Thomas  Wil- 
liams. Fire  was  opened  upon  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
June  27th.  On  the  28th  Farragut  ran  the  batteries  with  all  the 
vessels  of  his  fleet  except  three,  —  the  Brooklyn^  Iiatahdin,  and  Ke7i- 
nebeo,  — which  dropped  back  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  orders. 
Here  Farragut  established  communication  with  Flag-officer  Davis,  in 
command  of  the  Federal  naval  fleet  above  Vicksburg,  and  the  two 
officers  joined  their  forces  July  1st,  Davis's  force  consisting  of  four 
gunboats  and  six  mortar-boats.  While  Halleck  was  making  his  scien- 
tific advance  on  the  Confederate  position  at  Corinth,  Beauregard  was 
urging  tlie  more  complete  fortification  of  Vicksburg,  plans  for  which 
he  sent  forward  at  that  time.     That  place  was  now  reenforced  with 
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tlie  troopa  released  by  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans;  and  the  mili- 
tary force  under  control  of  the  Federal  commanders  was  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  The  army  was  occupied  with  an 
attempt  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  neck  of  land  opposite  Vicksburg. 
Porter's  mortar-boats  kept  up  a  daily  bombardment  of  the  batteries 
around  the  city.  But  beyond  this,  nothing  was  then  undertaken  by 
the  besiegers.  On  his  part,  Farragut  reported  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, July  2d,  thus  summing  up  the  situation  :  "  The  forts  can  be 
passed,  and  we  have  done  it,  and  can  do  it  again  as  often  as  may  be 
required  of  us.  It  will  not,  however,  be  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  do 
more  than  silence  the  batteries  for  a  time,  as  long  as  the  enemy  has 
a  large  force  behind  the  hill  to  prevent  our  landing  and  holding  the 
place." 

By  an  order  of  the  President,  dated  July  11th,  1862,  Halleck  was 
assigned  "to  command  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  United 

.  .  Halleck 

States  as  General-in-chief,"  with  headquarters  in  Washing-  Gcnerai-in- 
ton.  As  had  been  already  stated,  this  assignment  was  partly 
due  to  the  division  of  commands  made  in  the  East  between  McClel- 
lan  and  Pope.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  have  in  Washington  a 
military  man  who  should  have  the  right  to  command  both  of  these 
generals.  It  was  also  desirable  that  the  President  should  have  near 
him  a  military  adviser,  one  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  new  plans  and  the  execution  of  details  of  a  general  cam- 
paign which  should  cover  the  operations  of  all  the  troops  in  the  entire 
field.  Halleck,  by  his  administrative  skill  and  ability,  had  shown 
himself  the  most  available  man  for  the  position  of  Chief-of-staff  to 
the  President;  and  this  is  precisely  what  he  became.  He  was  the 
officer  through  whom  the  President's  orders  to  the  generals  in  the 
field  were  issued.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  sum- 
mer (that  of  1862)  the  Confederate  forces  all  along  the  line  from 
Richmond  to  Vicksburg  were  stronger  than  they  ever  again  appeared 
to  be ;  and  the  activity  of  their  forces  was  greater  than  ever  before. 
During  this  summer,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  still  further  disasters, 
replenished  by  a  searching  conscription,  the  Confederate  armies  were 
at  their  best. 

Coincident  with  the  invasion  of  Maryland,  was  another  invasion  of 
Kentucky  by  Bragg,  whose  force  was  now  largely  increased 
by  conscription.      At  the  beginning  of  September  he  had  vasionof" 
some  68,000  men,  of  whom  the  corps  of   Hardee  and  Polk     ™ "°  ^' 
were  with  him  at  Chattanooga,  and  that  of  Kirby  Smith  at  Knoxville. 
They  were  directed  to  march  through  Kentucky,  threatening  Cincin- 
nati, although  their  real  aim  was  Louisville.     Smith  traversed  nearly 
the  whole  breadth   of  Kentucky,  until  he  reached  Cynthiana,  only  a 
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few  score  miles  from  Cincinnati.  A  detachment  from  Smitli's  com- 
mand —  six  thousand  men  under  General  Heth  —  actually  went  so 
far  north  as  to  be  only  a  few  miles  from  Covington,  the  Kentucky 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  The  near  approach  of  so  considerable  a  force 
of  the  enemy  created  a  panic  in  Cincinnati,  and  for  a  time  the  North, 
was  agitated  by  alarm  lest  that  rich  and  important  city  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  But  Heth's  orders  from  his 
commander  were  imperative,  and  although  he  was  confident  of  his 
ability  to  capture  the  city,  he  contented  himself  with  a  demonstration 
against  Cincinnati ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  turned  southward  and 
rejoined  Smith,  who  with  his  entire  command  reported  to  Bragg  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  October  4th. 

Buell,  who  bad  been  near  Nashville,  marched  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, also  heading  for  Louisville.  It  was  an  even  chance  which  should 
first  reach  the  goal.  The  burning  of  a  bridge  over  Salt  River  at 
Bardstown  checked  Bragg,  and,  on  the  25th  of  September,  Buell  was 
before  him  in  Louisville,  where  he  soon  received  reenforcements, 
increasing  his  army  to  100,000  men.  At  this  moment  Bragg  hoped 
that  Kentucky  would  come  over  to  the  Confederacy,  or  at  least  would 
take  a  neutral  position.  He  issued  a  proclamation  very  like  that  of 
Lee  to  the  people  of  Maryland.  "  Kentuckians,"  said  he,  "  we  have 
come  with  joyful  hopes.  Let  us  not  depart  in  sorrow,  as  we  shall  if 
we  find  you  wedded  to  j'our  present  lot.  If  you  prefer  Fedeial  rule, 
show  it  by  your  frowns,  and  we  shall  return  whence  we  came.  If 
you  choose  rather  to  come  within  the  folds  of  our  brotherhood,  then 
cheer  us  with  the  smiles  of  your  women,  and  lend  your  willing  hands 
"Governor"  t°  secure  yourselvcs  in  your  heritage  of  liberty."  But  he 
Hawes.  went  further  than  Lee  had  ventured  to  do  in  Maryland,  for 

on  the  4th  of  October  he  named  one  Thomas  Hawes  as  provisional 
Governor  of  Kentucky.  The  so-called  provisional  Governor  Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Confederates  during  their  pre- 
vious invasion,  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  If  Thompson's 
"  election  "  had  been  irregular,  that  of  Hawes  was  farcical.  He  was 
apparently  the  choice  of  Bragg's  staff ;  but  he  was  installed  in  office, 
now  that  the  Confederates  were  in  possession  of  the  State  capital  at 
Frankfort,  with  a  much  more  imposing  civic  and  military  array  than 
his  predecessor  had  been  when  the  fleeting  insurgent  capital  of  Ken- 
tucky had  been  encamped  at  Bowling  Green,  then  the  "  provisional " 
capital.  The  inauguration  exercises  were  interrupted  by  war's 
alarms,  and  the  administration  of  "  Governor  "  Hawes  was  cut  short 
by  military  movements  which  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Perryville,  a 
few  days  later.  But  Bragg's  programme  included  the  assumption 
that  Kentucky  was  a  part  of  the  Confederacy ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
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carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  conscription  law  enacted  by  the  Rich- 
mond Congress.  He  met  with  opposition.  Few  recruits  came  will- 
ingly to  the  standard  of  "  the  liberating  army ;  "  and  the  conscription 
was  resisted,  or  the  conscripts  fled  to  the  mountains  to  elude  their 
persecutors.  Bragg  secured  not  men  enough  to  take  up  the  arms  of 
those  whom  he  lost  by  desertions  and  the  casualties  of  war  and  sick- 
ne.ss. 

The  real  object  of  Bragg's  invasion  had  been  frustrated  by  Buell's 
forestalling  him  in  the  march  upon  Louisville.  But  in  a  Bragg'a 
secondary  purpose  he  had  succeeded  almost  to  his  heart's  p'™'''''- 
desire.  Northern  Kentucky  was  rich  in  what  the  Confedei'acy  most 
lacked,  —  food  and  the  materials  for  clothing.  For  these  Bragg  plun- 
dered right  and  left.  Shops,  stores,  and  farmhouses  were  broken 
open,  and  every  article  wanted  was  seized,  nominal  payment  being 
made  in  almost  worthless  Confederate  money.  When  he  found  he 
was  likely  to  be  overmatched  by  Buell,  he  retreated  southward.  The 
Confederate  newspapers  exultingly  said  —  perhaps  with  some  exag- 
geration —  that  "  the  wagon-train  of  supplies  brought  out  of  Kentucky 
was  forty  miles  long.  It  brought  a  million  yards  of  jeans,  with  a 
large  amount  of  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes;  and  200  wagon-loads 
of  bacon,  6,000  barrels  of  pork,  1,500  mules  and  horses,  8,000  beeves, 
and  a  large  lot  of  swine." 

Early  in  October  Bragg  slowly  began  his  retrograde  movement,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Buell  not  quite  so  slowly. 
On  the  7th  a  part  of  Buell's  advance 
Battle  of  ^^^  close  upon  the  Confed- 
Perryviiie.  gj^ats  real'.  Bragg  turned 
back  upon  the  pursuers,  and  on  the 
8th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville,  lasting  from  noon  until  night- 
fall. The  action  was  sharp,  and  well 
managed  on  the  part  of  Bragg,  and 
as  badly  managed  on  Buell's  part. 
Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  about 
2,500,  killed  and  wounded.  It  was 
3,396.     The  Federal  loss  was   4,211, 

of      whom        845        were      killed,       2,851  Lieutenant-Sene^al^John  C.   Pemberton, 

wounded,    and   515    missing.      Bragg 

had  brought  into  battle  hardly  a  third  of  the  number  of  men  Buell 
might  have  used  against  him  ;  but  he  had  gained  his  immediate  object. 
His  long  train  was  well  on  its  way  back  to  Chattanooga.  Buell  had 
not  shown  himself  anywhere  an  efficient  commander.  A  fortnight 
before  an  order  had  been  issued  relieving  him  from  his  command,  and 
appointing  General  Thomas  in  his  place. 

George  H.  Thomas  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
George  H.  Academy,  of  the  class  of  1840.  He  had  served  with  credit 
Thomas.  j^  |.jjg  Seminole  war,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  he  was 
with  his  command  in  Texas  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  colonel ;  and  he  served  under  General 
Patterson  for  a  short  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861  he  was  made 
a  brigadier,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Cumber- 
land. He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ken- 
tucky, in  January,  1862,  when  the  Confederate  General  Zollicoffer 
was  killed.  By  that  victory  Thomas  gained  considerable  fame  ;  and 
among  the  trophies  of  his  army  were  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  quan- 
tities of  ammunition  and  wagons,  intrenching  tools,  commissary 
stores,  muskets,  five  stands  of  colors,  camp  equipage,  and  the  haver- 
sacks of  the  flying  enemy.  An  incident  of  this  fight  was  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  sprightly  young  fellow,  who,  when  rallied 
by  the  Federal  soldiers  on  the  haste  with  which  his  comrades  had 
thrown  away  their  haversacks,  replied  :  "  Well,  we  were  doing  pretty 
good  fighting  till  old  man  Thomas  rose  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  we 
heard  him  holler  out:  'Attention,  Creation!  By  kingdoms  right 
wheel ! '  and  then  we  knew  you  had  us,  and  it  was  no  time  to  carry 
weight."  1     When,  in  the  midst  of  this  later  campaign  (September, 

'  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  i.  p.  391. 
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1862),  the  order  came  to  relieve  Buell  from  command  and  place 
Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  Thomas  pro- 
tested with  great  warmth  against  the  change.  He  was  a  capable  and 
loyal  soldier,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Buell  had  done  his  whole 
duty;  he  was  most  unwilling  to  take  the  command  from  his  superior 
officer,  in  whose  skill  and  ability  he  had  implicit  confidence.  The 
order  was  accordingly  recalled.  Now,  however,  the  patience  of  the 
National  authorities  was  again  severely  tried,  and  by  an  order  dated 
October  24th  Buell  was  removed  from  his  command  and  General  W. 
S.  Rosecrans  was  put  in  his  place. 

Rosecrans  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
of  the  class  of  1842;  after  a  brief  term  of  service  in  the  w.  g.  robb- 
regular  army,  he  had  resigned  his  commission,  and  again  "'""'• 
entered  the  service  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  volunteering 
on  the  stafE  of  General  McClellan  when  that  officer  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  A  popular  notion  that  the  success  of 
McClellan  in  Western  Virginia  was  largely  due  to  Rosecrans  (and 
the  battle  of  Corinth,  which  occurred  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Perryville)  probably  served  to  inflate  Rosecrans's  military  reputation  ; 
and  he  was  hailed  as  the  coming  man  of  the  war.  His  immediate 
reward  was  the  command  of  the  magnificent  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. Buell  retired  and  was  heard  of  no  more ;  his  undoubted  tal- 
ents were  thenceforward  lost  to  the  covinti'y.  Rosecrans  took  com- 
inand  at  Louisville,  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  moved  to  Bowling 
Green,  where  he  divided  his  army  into  three  wings,  the  right  being 
commanded  by  Alexander  McD.  McCook,  the  centre  by  George  H. 
Thomas,  and  the  left  by  Thomas  L.  Crittenden.  One  of  the  griev- 
ances against  Buell  had  been  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  Administration  at  Washington  to  free  the  loyal- 
ists of  East  Tennessee  from  the  galling  tyranny  of  the  Confederates, 
who  harried  the  people,  persecuted  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
true  to  the  National  government,  and  perpetually  raided  the  country 
to  sweep  it  of  supplies  for  the  sustenance  of  the  army.  Halleck,  too, 
had  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  often  expressed  wish  of  the 
Administration  in  this  respect,  bis  plans  being  rather  in  the  direction 
of  West  Tennessee,  where  he  hoped  to  accomplish  great  things.  And 
now  Rosecrans,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  others  before  him,  instead 
of  marching  into  East  Tennessee,  concentrated  bis  army  at  Nashville, 
and  began  to  accumulate  stores  and  supplies. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  armies  operating  further  to  the 
westward ;  consideration  of  which  has  been  anticipated  by  this  rapid 
review  of  the  situation  in  Kentucky  during  the  first  part  of  Bragg's 
invasion.     When  Halleck  was  summoned  to  Washington,  Grant  was 
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left  in  command  of  the  army  at  Shiloh.  This  had  been  greatly 
depleted  to  reenforce  Buell.  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  who  had  a  large 
Battle  of  force  near  Corinth,  undertook  to  recapture  that  place.  Their 
luka.  £j.g(-  attempt  led  to  an  affair  on  the  19th  of  September  at 

luka,  a  few  miles  from  Corinth,  in  which  Rosecrans  bore  a  prominent 
part.  It  resulted  in  a  check  to  the  Confederates,  who  lost  1,500  men, 
the  National  loss  being  about  half  as  many.  The  insurgent  forces,  mean- 
while, were  active  in  Tennessee.  On  the  28th  of  September  General 
Anderson  demanded  the  surrender  of  Nashville,  where  Buell  had  left 
only  a  small  garrison.  General  Negley,  firmly  sustained  by  the  pro- 
visional Governor,  Andrew  Johnson,  peremptorily  refused,  and  the 
citizens  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  such  means  as  they  had 
at  their  command.  Anderson,  however,  delayed  the  attack  till  his 
ranks  were  recruited  by  forced  conscriptions  among  the  people  of 
Tennessee.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Negley  sent  General  Palmer 
and  Colonel  Morris  against  him  at  Lavergne,  fifteen  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, and  by  tiiem  lie  was  completely  routed.  The  arrival  of  Breck- 
inridge's column  at  Murfreesboro,  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
again  put  Nashville  in  peril,  but  the  coming  of  General  McCook's 
corps,  early  in  November,  again  relieved  it.  The  Sixteenth  Illinois 
regiment  foiled  an  attempt,  by  a  column  under  General  John  H. 
Morgan,  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Cumberland,  and  this  defeated 
a  movement  made  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  town. 

Bragg's  army  had  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap  into  East  Ten- 
nessee on  his  retreat,  but  that  important  point  was  soon  ofter  reoccu- 
pied  by  a  National  force  under  General  George  W.  Morgan.  His 
position  now  became  a  perilous  one,  as  Kirby  Smith,  in  the  bope  of 
capturing  the  division,  threw  a  force  in  his  front,  and  took  possession 
of  the  roads  north  of  him,  the  only  direction  in  which  he  could  retreat. 
Morgan  was  cut  off  from  his  source  of  supplies,  and,  with  only  a  few 
days'  rations  remaining,  he  and  his  men  must  either  starve  or  surren- 
der, if  they  could  find  no  means  of  escape.  The  Confederate  line 
was  nearly  a  semicircle,  the  opposite  points  resting  on  the  base  of  the 
mountains  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Gap.  The  evident  policy  of 
the  Confederate  commander.  General  Stevenson,  was  to  starve  out 
the  Federals,  who  were  in  greatly  inferior  numbers,  and  were  cut  off 
from  their  base  of  supplies.  The  only  practical  line  of  retreat  to  the 
Ohio  River  was  by  the  way  of  Manchester,  Booneville,  and  West 
Liberty  to  Greenup,  on  the  river,  across  Kentucky,  a  distance  of  moi'e 
than  two  hundred  miles,  through  a  rough  and  hilly  country  beset  with 
Morgan's  enemies.  Morgan  was  determined  to  save  his  command. 
retreat.  jjg  gxplodcd  his  magazine,  destroyed  his  stores,  tents,  wag- 
ons, gun-carriages,  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  that  the  men  could 
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not  carry  in  light  marcliing  order,  and  started  for  the  Ohio.  In  sixteen 
days  they  reached  tlie  banks  of  that  river,  living  on  green  corn,  gath- 
ered as  they  marched,  rather  harassing  than  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
vyho  were  all  around  them  more  than  two  to  one,  and  to  vrhom  they 
gave  no  opportunity  to  take  up  the  offensive.  "  Although  on  the 
retreat,"  said  Morgan  to  his  troops  when  the  brilliant  feat  was  fin- 
ished, "  you  constantly  acted  on  the  offensive ;  so  hotly  did  you  press 
the  enemy  sent  to  retard  your  march,  that  on  three  successive  days 
you  surprised  the  hungry  rebels  at  their  supper,  and  fed  upon  the 
hurried  meals  which  they  had  prepared."  The  bold  Confederate 
trooper,  John  H.  Morgan,  harassed  the  retreating  column  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  the  energy  and  skill  of  G.  W.  Morgan's  engineers  and 
pioneers  enabled  the  Federal  troops  to  evade  the  enemy  on  their  line 
of  march.  It  often  happened,  said  the  Federal  general,  "  that  while 
the  one  Morgan  was  clearing  out  the  obstructions  at  the  entrance  to  a 
defile,  the  other  Morgan  was  blocking  the  exit  from  the  same  defile 
with  enormous  rocks  and  felled  trees."  This  retreat  was  one  of  the 
most  masterly  of  the  war.  It  not  only  saved  an  important  command, 
without  the  loss  of  a  gun  or  a  wagon,  but  it  detained  the  Confed- 
erate force  under  Kirby  Smith  long  enough  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Confederate  armies  in  Kentucky,  and  thus  averted  danger  from 
Louisville. 

Giant's  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1862  led  him  down  the  Missis- 
sippi toward  Vicksburg,  Rosecrans,  with  20,000  men,  being  ^^^^ot 
left  in  command  at  Corinth,  where  the  fortifications  had  '^™''">- 
been  greatly  strengthened  since  its  abandonment  by  Beauregard. 
Van  Dorn  and  Price,  who  had  about  40,000,  undertook  to  take  Corinth 
by  direct  assault  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  attack,  injudiciously 
planned,  was  vigorously  made.  For  a  time  it  promised  to  be  success- 
ful, several  outworks  being  carried.  But  when  the  Confederates  came 
to  the  inner  works,  they  were  met  by  a  storm  of  grape,  canister,  and 
musketry  which  no  human  endurance  could  withstand,  and  the  assault- 
ing columns  were  driven  back  in  utter  confusion.  The  National  loss 
here  was  2,620,  of  whom  355  were  killed,  1,841  wounded,  and  324 
missing.  The  Confederate  loss  is  thus  given  by  Rosecrans  in  a 
general  order  to  his  troops :  "  Upon  the  issue  of  the  fight  depended 
the  possession  of  West  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  even  the  fate  of 
operations  in  Kentucky.  The  entire  available  force  of  the  rebels  in 
Mississippi  attacked  you.  They  numbered,  according  to  their  own 
authorities,  nearly  40,000  men,  almost  double  your  own  numbers. 
You  killed  and  buried  1,420  officers  and  men.  Their  wounded,  at 
the  usual  rate,  must  exceed  5,000.  You  took  2,268  prisoners."  The 
entire  loss  of  the  enemy  was  therefore  more  than  8,600,  nearly  four 
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times  that  of  the  Federal  army.  But  the  official  records  of  the  Con- 
federates showed  a  much  smaller  loss.  Tliey  were  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge a  total  loss  of  only  4,838.  The  exact  figures  probably  lie  some- 
where between  those  given  by  Rosecrans  and  those  of  General  Van 
Dorn,  now  found  in  the  Confederate  records. 

General  Grant  was  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  Rosecrans  to 
pursue  the  retreating  Confederates  with  the  vigor  which  he  thought 
possible.  It  appeared  to  be  a  repetition  of  a  mistake  he  had  made  at 
luka  when  he  had  not  followed  up  his  advantage  with  the  celerity 
expected  of  him.  Curiously  enough,  the  Confederate  commander, 
Van  Dorn,  was  also  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  and  also  of  cruel  and 
improper  treatment  of  his  men  and  officers.  He  was  relieved  from 
his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  John  C.  Pemberton. 
The  charges  against  Van  Dorn,  however,  after  being  considered  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  were  dismissed  as  not  proven.  The  disaster  at  Cor- 
inth was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy,  and  it  was 
natural  that  some  one  should  be  sought  for  to  bear  the  blame  for  a 
defeat  which  was  felt  to  be  a  calamity  and  an  ignominy.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  Rosecrans,  although  he  had  failed  to  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  Grant,  and  had  incurred  the  displeasure  and  the  criticism  of 
that  able  military  chief,  received  the  important  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  superseding  Buell,  who  had  just  gained  the  battle 
of  Perryville.  The  reasons  for  the  military  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  were  not  understood 
by  the  people ;  and  subsequent  events  did  not  in  all  cases  relieve 
these  changes  of  the  confusion  that  appeared  to  cover  them. 

The  unsuccessful  Confederate  attempt  upon  Corinth  coincides  in 
MurireeB-  time  almost  exactly  with  the  beginning  of  Bragg's  retreat 
boro.  from  Kentucky.     The  results  of  this  expedition  were  to  the 

authorities  at  Richmond  a  disappointment  more  bitter  than  had  been 
those  of  Lee's  invasion  of  Maryland,  for  now  they  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  battle  of  Antietam  as  a  Confederate  success,  since  McClellan 
lay  motionless  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  either  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  move  upon  Lee.  Bragg  was  directed  to  renew  his  move- 
ment northward  from  Chattanooga.  Towards  the  close  of  December, 
he  was  at  Murfreesboro,  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Nashville,  his  army 
being  apparently  well  in  hand.  In  Virginia  things  looked  so  well  for 
the  Confederates  that  Lee  thought  it  safe  to  detach  two  thirds  of 
Longstreet's  large  corps  to  North  Carolina.  Sherman's  operations 
against  Vicksburg  seemed  likely  to  fail.  Even  in  Tennessee  the  out- 
look was  promising,  when  Bragg  moved  to  Murfreesboro.  Rosecrans, 
with  something  less  than  50,000  men,  was  at  Nashville,  whence  it 
was   not  thought  probable  that  he  would  attempt  to  move  before 
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spring.  He  had  to  depend  for  supplies  upon  Louisville,  three  hun- 
dred miles  away,  by  means  of  a  single  raih-oad.  Bragg  had  with 
him,  or  close  at  hand,  fully  60,000  men,i  a  portion  of  whom,  chiefly 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  to  operate  against  Rosecrans's  communica- 
tions. The  Christmas  holidays  were  approaching,  and  there  was 
much  hilarity  at  Murfreesboro.  Jefferson  Davis  made  a  flying  visit 
thither.  There  were  many  festivities,  at  one  of  which,  the  wedding 
of  John  H.  Morgan,  the  warlike  Bishop  Polk  officiated,  and  the  guests 
danced  upon  a  floor  where  the  hated  Union  flag  served  for  a  carpet, 
that  it  might  be  literally  "  trampled  upon." 

Whatever  Bragg's  ultimate  purpose  might  be,  Rosecrans  undertook 
to  forestall  it  by  suddenly  taking  the  offensive.     On  the  day 

J  J  O  J      Battle  of 

after  Christmas  he  moved  from  Nashville,  and  on  the  30th  stone's 
of  December,  having  driven  in  the  Confederate  outposts,  he 
took  up  a  position  about  four  miles  from  Murfreesboro,  from  which  he 
was  separated  by  Stone's  River,  a  sluggish  stream,  bordered  by  cedar 
brakes.  Bragg  thereupon  collected  his  force  and  assumed  a  line  par- 
allel to  that  of  Rosecrans,  between  it  and  Murfreesboro.  Then  ensu^ed 
one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  actions  of  the  war,  called  the  Battle 
of  Stone's  River,  or  of  Murfreesboro.  The  forces  engaged  are  very 
differently  stated,  each  commander  affirming  that  he  was  greatly  out- 
numbered. Rosecrans  says  he  had  43,000  men,  and  estimated  that 
the  enemy  had  62,000.  Bragg  gives  his  force  at  35,000,  and  esti- 
mated that  of  Rosecrans  at  70,000.  The  returns  show  that  Rosecrans's 
statement  was  the  more  nearly  correct.  The  Confederate  returns 
clearly  indicate  that  Bragg  had  fully  50,000  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  actions  in  which  both  commanders  had  de- 
termined to  attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  chosen  position.  Each 
proposed  to  strike  first  with  his  left  at  the  right  of  the  other.  Bragg 
struck  first.  At  dawn  of  December  31st,  a  dense  fog  hung  over  the 
banks  of  Stone's  River.  Emerging  from  this,  Bragg  fell  furiously 
upon  the  Federal  right.  The  two  divisions  of  Johnson  and  Davis 
were  swept  away,  losing  most  of  their  guns  and  many  prisoners. 
The  next  division  was  that  of  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  who  stood  his 
ground  stoutly,  though  assailed  in  front  and  on  one  flank  by  greatly 
superior  numbers.  At  length  he  was  forced  back  a  little,  having  lost 
his  train,  and  exhausted  all  the  ammunition  of  his  infantry,  but  he 
formed  a  new  line,  and  stood  at  bay  with  the  bayonet.  For  the  pro- 
posed attack  upon  the  enemy's  weak  right,  Rosecrans  had  to  cross 
the  river,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  only  the  division  of 

1  The  returns  from  Bragg's  army,  of  December  10,  give  him,  in  round  numbers,  88,000, 
"present  and  absent,"  59,000  "present,"  of  whom  51,000  were  "present  for  duty."  The 
number  "  present  for  duty,"  December  31st,  was  37,712. 
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Breckinridge.  This  purpose  had  now  to  be  abandoned,  and  the 
entire  Federal  force  concentrated  upon  a  new  line  on  their  imper- 
illed right.  This  was  done  with  rare  skill,  and  only  just  in  time. 
The  Confederates  rushed  upon  this  new  line,  bringing  up  all  their 
force,  with  the  exception  of  Breckrinridge.  They  advanced  from  the 
cedar  thickets  which  they  had  already  won,  but  were  met  with  a  ter- 
rible fire  from  which  they  recoiled.  Four  times  the  charge  was 
repeated,  with  the  same  result,  and  at  last  they  took  refuge  among 
the  cedars  from  which  they  had  come.  Breckinridge's  division  of 
7,000  fresh  men  was  now  brought  across  the  river.  Twice  more  was 
the  attack  renewed,  and  twice  more  was  it  repulsed.  Night  came  on, 
and  the  two  armies  rested  in  the  positions  where  darkness  found 
them. 

On  New  Year's  Daj%  1863,  there  was  no  fighting  except  a  little 
cavalry  skirmishing.  Bragg  evidently  supposed  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  retreat ;  but  Rosecrans  had  been  busy  in  strengthening  his 
position  on  what  was  now  the  Confederate  front,  and  in  making  prep- 
arations to  resume  his  former  plan  of  attack.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2d,  Bragg  made  some  demonstrations,  with  the  object  of  discover- 
ing what  his  opponent  meant  to  do.  He  soon  learned,  to  his  cost. 
Rosecrans  had  made  his  position  a  sort  of  citadel,  from  which  he  could 
sally  and  strike  upon  any  point.  He  sent  a  weak  division  across 
Stone's  River,  to  menace  the  former  Confederate  right.  Breckinridge 
was  ordered  to  that  side  to  meet  this  movement.  This  was  accom- 
phshed.  But  Stone's  River  was  a  military  obstacle  so  slight,  that  it 
mattered  little  on  which  side  of  it  the  forces  were.  Rosecrans  had 
indeed  lost  a  third  of  his  artillerj^ ;  but  he  had  enough  left  for  the 
work  in  hand.  The  batteries  were  posted  upon  an  eminence,  from 
which  the  whole  battle-field  on  both  sides  of  the  river  could  be  swept. 
Breckinridge's  and  Polk's  divisions  attempted  vainly  to  carry  this  posi- 
tion. Rosecrans  tells  the  result 
in  a  few  words :  "  The  firing 
was  terrific,  and  the  havoc  ter- 
rible. The  enemy  retreated 
more  rapidly  than  they  had  ad- 
vanced. In  forty  minutes  they 
lost  2,000  men.  ...  It  was  now 
dark  and  raining,  or  we  should 
have  pursued  the  enemy  into 
Murfreesboro.  As  it  was,  Crit- 
tenden's corps  passed  over  and, 
with  Davis,  occupied  the  crests, 
which  were  intrenched  in  a  few 
hours." 


The  Hartford  and  Alhatross  as  they  appeared  at 
Vicksburg  after  running  the  Batteries  of  Port 
Hudson  in  IVlarch.   I  862. 

Drawn  by  F.    C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph 
hitherto  unpuhlished . 
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Results. 


The  Court  House  at  Vicksburg. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph 
hitherto  unpublished. 


This  battle  of  Stone's  River  is 
one  of  the  few  actions  of 
the  war  fought  upon  both 
sides  in  accordance  with  the  best 
rules  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Both 
Bragg  and  Rosecrans  displayed 
military  ability  which  neither  of 
thein  afterwards  showed.  Each  of 
them  seems  to  have  divined  the 
purpose  of  the  other.  Each  at- 
tacked at  the  point  where  he  knew 
himself  to  be  strongest,  and  where 
he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the 
enemy  to  be  weakest.  Each  brought 
into  action  the  whole  of  his  force, 
with  what  resolute  determination 
is  shown  by  the  losses.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Federal  army  in  this 
campaign  was  13,249,  of  whom 
1,730  were  killed,  7,802  wounded, 
and  3,717  captured  or  missing. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  not  fuUj'  reported;  their  official  records 
show  these  figures :  1,294  killed,  7,945  wounded,  1,027  captured  or 
missing ;  total,  10,266  ;  but  this  sum  total  is  probably  somewhat  below 
the  actual  figures.  The  storm  that  raged  on  the  3d  of  the  month 
prevented  further  action.  Bragg  began  his  retreat  on  that  night, 
falling  back  to  the  south  of  Elk  River,  and  ultimately  concentrating 
his  shattered  forces  at  TuUahoma.  Rosecrans  was  in  no  condition 
for  pursuit.     His  cavalry  force  was  inferior  to  the  enemy's. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
events  of  great  moment  were  taking  place  further  to  the 
south  and  west.  Grant,  being  now  left  in  supreme  com- 
mand on  the  Mississippi,  resolved  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  which  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  had  been  a 
part.  ,  He  had  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  clear  the  Mississippi 
River  of  all  military  obstructions ;  and  his  own  personal  feelings,  so 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  those  of  the  Western  people,  were 
warmly  enlisted  in  the  enterprise  committed  to  his  skill  and  care. 
But  although  Vicksburg  was  still  the  chief  objective  point  in  any 
campaign  for  the  deliverance  of  the  great  river  from  blockade,  it 
was  no  longer  the  sole  point  from  which  the  enemy  could  command 
the  stream. 

Toward   the  end  of  July,  1862,  the  Federal   fleet  that  had  been 


Grant's  com- 
mand on  the 
Mississippi. 
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threatening  Viuksbnrg  from  below  returned  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  the 
army,  abandoning  the  canal  on  which  they  had  been  at  work,  soon 
landed  again  at  that  place.  Overwork,  malaria,  and  scurvy  had  so 
depleted  the  ranks  of  General  Williams's  forces  that  he  had  barely 
800  men  out  of  his  former  3,200  fit  for  duty.  At  this  critical  junc- 
ture, the  Confederates  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  Baton 
Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  recaptur- 
ing New  Orleans.  Accordingly,  Van  Dorn  prepared  to  assume  the 
offensive  once  more,  and  on  the  5th  of  August,  Breckinridge,  with 
two  divisions  of  troops,  was  sent  against  Baton  Rouge,  and  a  sharjJ 
engagement  took  place  between  the  two  little  armies  in  the  rear  of 
the  town.  The  enemy  was  repulsed,  but  in  the  fight  General  Wil- 
liams was  killed.  The  Confederates  fell  back  to  Port  Hudson,  about 
twenty-five  miles  below  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  troops  quietly 
evacuated  Baton  Rouge  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  returned  to  the 
PortTiudson  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  iMeanwhile  Breckinridge,  with 
fortified.  great  energy,  began  the  fortification  of  Port  Hudson  ;  and 
a  second  strategic  point,  200  miles  below  Vicksburg,  was  thus  se- 
cured on  the  river  for  the  Confederates. 

Now,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Grant  began  the  planning  of  a 
campaign  by  land.  It  had  been  found  that  a  fleet  of  gunboats,  how- 
ever formidable,  could  not  successfully  cope  with  the  batteries  on  the 
bluffs  near  Vicksburg  ;  or,  as  Farragut  had  described  the  situation, 
although  the  fleet  could  run  past  the  batteries  as  often  as  required, 
it  could  not  take  the  town  so  long  as  it  was  defended  by  a  land  force 
securely  entrenched  behind  its  hill.  At  Vicksburg  the  Mississippi 
turns  northeastward  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  then  trends  to  the  south- 
west, thus  forming  a  sharp  curve  measuring  thirty  miles,  though  the 
distance  across  the  peninsula  is  hardly  two  miles.  Vicksburg  is  nearly 
at  the  bend  of  this  curve,  and  if  a  direct  channel  could  be  made 
Hcross  the  land  for  the  river,  the  city  would  be  left  an  inland  town, 
ten  miles  or  more  from  the  Mississippi.  As  early  as  July,  1862, 
when  demonstrations  were  made  up  the  Mississippi  from  New 
Orleans,  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  change  the  course  of  the  river 
by  cutting  a  canal.  But  the  mighty  stream,  which  has  often  made 
short  cuts  for  itself  in  a  single  night,  refused  to  follow  the  new 
channel.  Meantime  the  Confederates  had  perceived  the  importance 
of  Vicksburg,  surrounded  it  with  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and 
greatly  strengthened  the  river  batteries.  General  Pemberton,  a 
special  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  made  Lieutenant-general,  in 
order  that  he  might  outrank  Van  Dorn,  and  was  placed  in  command 
of  all  the  Confederate  force  in  this  region.     Thus  matters  stood  late 
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Poison  Spring,  Chicl<asaw  Bayou,  Miss. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Allckinfrom  a  photograph  made  in  December j  1862. 


in  November,  1862,  when  Grant  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  under- 
take the  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

The  plan  of  operations  had  been  carefully  arranged  between  Grant 
and  Sherman.  For  its  execution  there  were  in  all  more  G^ant-s 
than  70,000  men,  posted  in  difEerent  places,  18,000  being  p'^"'- 
with  Sherman  at  Memphis.  The  general  idea  was,  that  Sherman 
should  move  rapidly  down  the  river,  while  Grant,  moving  by  the 
Central  Mississippi  Railroad,  should  take  Vicksburg  in  the  rear. 
Pemberton  took  a  position  midway  between  Vicksburg  and  Memphis, 
on  the  Tallahatchie  River,  hoping  to  prevent  Grant  from  coming  down 
by  the  railroad,  but  he  was  manoeuvred  out  of  it.  Sherman  says  : 
"  Grant  moved  direct  upon  Pemberton,  while  I  moved  from  Memphis, 
and  a  smaller  force,  under  General  Washburne,  struck  directly  upon 
Grenada,  which  was  in  the  enemy's  rear.  The  first  thing  that  Pem- 
berton knew,  the  depot  of  his  supplies  was  almost  in  the  grasp  of  a 
small  cavalry  force,  and  he  fell  back  in  confusion,  giving  us  the  Talla- 
hatchie without  a  battle."  Vicksburg  thus  seemed  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Federal  armies. 

But  success  was  wrested  from  them  by  an  occurrence  apparently 
trivial.  Grant's  force  must  depend  for  supplies  upon  the  railroad  ; 
and  he  had  established  his  main  depot  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi, 
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Negroes  coming  into  Vlcksburg  for  Supplies. 
Brawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  Jrom  a  photograph. 

a  few  miles  below  Memphis,  apparently  quite  safe  from  molesta- 
ijoiijr  tion.     This  main  depot  was  guarded   by  Colonel  Murphy, 

Springs.  .^-(.jj  aijoyt  2,000  men.  Van  Dorn,  with  his  cavalry,  made 
a  long  ride  around  Grant's  army,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  came 
upon  Holly  Springs,  surprising  the  camp,  and  capturing  Murphy's 
force.  The  prisoners  were  immediately  paroled.  The  railroad  depot, 
the  station-house,  the  engine-house,  and  the  immense  storehouses,  all 
filled  with  commissary  stores  and  clothing,  were  burned.  In  one  of 
the  buildings  were  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  explosion  of 
which  knocked  down  nearly  all  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  public 
square.  The  goods  thus  destroyed  were  valued  at  $2,000,000.  Grant 
had  learned  that  a  raid  was  directed  here,  had  given  warning  to 
Murphy,  and  despatched  reenforcements  to  him.  But  he  took  no 
precautions  against  surprise,  and  gave  up  the  post  without  striking  a 
blow.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  subsequently  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  This  untoward  event  compelled  in  the  end 
an  entire  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  to 
replace  his  supplies ;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  he  determined 
that  the  land  march  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  army  should 
sail  down  the  Mississippi. 

Sherman,   ignorant  of   the   disaster   at   Holly  Springs,  had  gone 
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down  the  river,  landed  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  a  muddy- 
stream  that  falls  into  the  Mississippi  above  Vicksburg,  g-aormaiis 
and  made  an  ineffectual  attack  upon  the  land  side  of  the  „"„" vloks- 
fortifications  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  With  this  movement  ^"■'^^■ 
properly  began  the  long  siege  of  Vicksburg.  It  closed  on  the  31st 
of  December,  at  the  very  time  when  the  battle  of  Stone's  River  veas 
at  its  heiglit.  The  attack  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  was  swampy  and  intersected  by  creeljs  and  bayous, 
along  which  were  levees,  sometimes  fourteen  feet  high,  which  in 
many  places  formed  intrenchments  as  perfect  as  if  they  had  been 
designed  for  that  purpose.  The  Confederate  line  of  works  was  fifteen 
miles  long,  assailable  at  only  a  few  points.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
carry  them,  but  without  success  anywhere.  The  whole  effort  cost 
Sherman  1,929  men,  of  whom  191  were  reported  killed,  982  wounded, 
and  756  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  was  very  much  less.  Pem- 
berton,  not  now  having  to  confront  Grant  upon  tlie  inland  way  by  the 
railroad,  was  able  to  throw  large  reenforcements  into  Vicksburg, 
transforming  it  into  a  citadel.  Sherman  was  convinced  that  the 
place  was  too  strong  to  be  assailed  by  the  force  at  his  command,  and 
that  the  direct  siege  must  be  suspended  until  Grant's  army  should 
come  down  the  river. 

Sherman's  force,  some  40,000  men,  had  gone  down  on  a  fleet  of 
steamboats,  the  energy  and  celerity  of  the  commander  in  this  case 
being  quickened  by  the  report  which  Grant  and  Sherman  had  heard 
of  an  impending  change  in  the  command  of  the  expedition.  General 
John  A.  McClernand,  a  fellow-townsman  of  the  President,  a  promi- 
nent and  influential  Democratic  leader  in  Illinois,  greatly  exercised 
in  his  mind  over  the  long  blockade  of  the  Mississippi,  had  secured 
authority  to  raise  new  levies  of  troops  in  the  States  of  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  an  army  contingent 
to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Confederate  works  along  the 
river.  McClernand  was  not  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Lincoln ;  but  the 
President  appreciated  his  services,  and  nobody  better  than  Lincoln 
knew  the  importance  of  enlisting  through  a  political  leader  like  Mc- 
Clernand the  hearty  cooperation  and  support  of  those  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  West  which  had  not  been  altogether  friendly  to 
the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  Although  he  had  not 
had  a  military  education,  McClernand  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  civilian  briga- 
diers, and  he  carried  liimself  well  at  Belmont  and  at  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  in  which  latter  fight  he  commanded  the  right  of  the 
line.  Grant  thoroughly  disliked  and  distrusted  him  ;  and  Sherman 
naturally  shared  the  feeling  of  his  superior  officer  and  friend.     But 
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Sherman  got  away  without  interference,  and  departed  with  the 
authority  of  the  War  Department  on  his  errand,  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  was  not  fruitful  of  substantial  results.  On  the  very  day 
of  Sherman's  departure  from  Memphis,  however,  Grant  received  a 
despatch  from  Washington  informing  him  that  "  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
President  that  General  McClernand's  corps  shall  constitute  a  part  of 
the  river  expedition,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  immediate  command, 
under  your  direction."  This  was  an  unwelcome  order  for  Grant,  but 
he  faithfully  endeavored  to  have  it  executed.  He  sent  instructions  to 
Sherman,  and  notified  McClernand,  who  was  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
of  the  proposed  change  in  the  command.  Neither  of  these  despatches 
reached  their  destination  ;  a  movement  by  the  bold  Confederate  cav- 
alryman, Forrest,  simultaneous  with  that  v^hich  destroyed  Grant's 
supply  depot  at  Holly  Springs,  cut  off  his  telegraphic  communications 
with  the  North  and  Northwest.  Sherman  departed  on  his  down-river 
expedition  ignorant  of  the  destruction  of  Grant's  base  of  supply  and 
of  the  intended  substitution  of  McClernand  in  the  command  of  the 
expedition. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1863,  General  McClernand  came  down  to 
take  command.  That  which  had  been  styled  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee ceased  formally  to  exist.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter  was 
now  called  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  being  divided  into  two  corps, 
the  one  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  General  G.  W.  Mor- 
gan, the  other  under  Sherman. 

McClernand's  command  was  brief  and  hardly  more  than  nominal. 
Fort  Hind-  The  chief  incident  in  it  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Hindman, 
°"'°'  forty  miles  up  the   Arkansas   River.     This    fort    formed  a 

kind  of  defence  for  several  steamers,  which,  sallying  out  into  the 
Mississippi,  annoyed  the  supply-boats,  and  made  some  considerable 
captures.  A  combined  naval  and  military  force  —  under  Commodore 
Porter  and  General  Sherman —  was  sent  against  the  fort.  On  the 
10th  of  January,  the  gunboats  shelled  the  Southern  sharpshooters  out 
of  their  rifle-pits,  and  under  their  fire  the  troops  pushed  through  the 
half-frozen  swamps,  where  they  encamped  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  advanced  under  a  heavy  fire,  from  which  they  suffered 
severely,  and  were  on  the  point  of  assaulting,  when  a  white  flag  was 
raised,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered,  with  about  5,000  prisoners.  The 
capture  cost  nearly  1,000  men.  The  enemy,  fighting  under  cover, 
suffered  much  less.  So  important  was  the  fort  considered  to  be  that 
Churchill,  its  commander,  had  been  ordered  "  to  hold  on  until  help 
arrived,  or  till  all  were  dead."  He  said  that  he  would  have  done  so, 
had  not  some  of  his  soldiers  hung  out  the  white  flag  without  his 
knowledge.     The  possession  of  the  place,  though  of  importance  to  the 
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Vicksburg. 


Confederates,  was  of  no  value  to  the  Union  array,  and  after  some  fur- 
ther raids  up  the  river  Fort  Hindman  veas  abandoned.  But,  although 
his  capture  of  this  post  was  not  of  permanent  value  to  the  National 
forces  operating  on  the  Mississippi,  there  was  afterwards  some  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  credit  to  be  given  for  suggesting  the  expedition. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  plan  originated  with  McClernand,  but  the 
weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  Sherman's  favor.  Grant,  ignorant 
of  Sherman's  responsibility  for  the  campaign  against  Fort  Hindman, 
characterized  the  movement  as  "  a  wild-goose  chase." 

Grant  had  full  authority  to  relieve  McClernand  from  command, 
but  he  was  apparently  unwilling  to  exercise  it.  An  angry  erantand 
correspondence  was  opened  between  the  two  generals  ;  and  Mcciemand. 
this  resulted,  six  months  later,  in  McClernand's  being  relieved.  But 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  strained  relations  between  Grant  and  Mc- 
Clernand was  the  decision  of  Grant  to  take  command  of  the  Vicks- 
burg  expedition  himself.  He  would  not  trust  McClernand.  His 
sense  of  justice  forbade  his  giving  the  command  to  McClernand's 
junior  ;  and  this  complication  gave  Grant  an  opportunity  to  win  new 
laurels,  and  to  add  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  one  of  its  most 
glowing  and  fascinating  chapters.  The  Army  of  the  Mississippi  was 
now  divided  into  four  corps,  the  numbering  of  which  was  ordered  to 
correspond  with  a  general  reorganization  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.     The  army  under  Grant,  accordingly,  was  commanded  as  fol- 
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lows :  the  Thirteenth  Corps  by  McClernand,  the  Fifteenth  by  Sher- 
man, the  Sixteenth  by  Hurlbut,  and  the  Seventeenth  by  McPherson. 
In  his  new  dispositions,  Grant  assigned  to  Hurlbut's  corps  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  running  through 
Corinth  ;  McPherson's  corps  was  brought  down  the  river  and  joined 
to  the  corps  of  Sherman  and  McClernand  at  Milliken's  Bend,  seven- 
teen miles  above  Vieksburg.  With  the  close  of  1862  it  may  be  said 
that  the  famous  siege  of  Vieksburg  began. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Missouri  continued  through  the 
year,  with  varying  success;  but  so  little  had  military  movements 
there  to  do  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  that  they 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  influencing  the  general  result.  Nowhere 
else  was  the  struggle  so  clearly  defined  in  a  slave  State  between  the 
Unionists  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  slavery  to  the  Union,  and  those 
who  were  determined  to  save  it  by  dragging  the  State  into  the  con- 
federacy. Had  the  President  thouglit  it  well  to  sustain  General  Fre- 
mont's proclamation  of  emancipation,  the  issue  between  the  two 
parties  in  that  State  would  at  least  have  been  more  sharply  defined 
and  more  speedily  settled.  There  were  about  115,000  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri. Had  all  these  been  freed  and  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
called  into  service,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  of  what  the  result 
would  have  been. 

In  December,  1861,  General  Pope  had  driven  Price  into  Arkansas. 
The  war  in  That  General  was  soon  reenforced  by  Earl  Van  Dorn  with 
Mississippi  ^  ^Q^y  Qf  20,000  men,  including  about  2,000  Indians  under 
kansa».  Albert  Pike.  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis,  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  Southern  Missouri,  met  and  defeated  this  army,  with  about 
half  the  number,  in  the  battle  at  Pea  Ridge  in  March.  His  loss  was 
1,861  men,  one  half  of  which  was  in  the  division  oE  Colonel  Cass,  who 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Curtis's  intention  was  to  push  on 
to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  for  want  of  provisions  —  detained  by 
low  water  in  White  River  —  he  could  only  make  his  way  to  Helena 
on  the  Mississippi.  General  Schofield  was  at  this  time  in  command 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  through  the  summer  his  force,  which 
was  chiefly  cavalry,  was  busy  in  clearing  the  country  of  parties  of 
guerillas.  One  body  of  about  1,000  men  was  almost  annihilated  by 
Colonel  Porter,  and  another  of  1,200  was  completely  dispersed  by 
Colonel  Guitar,  and  the  portion  of  the  State  lying  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  almost  entirely  rid  of  these  marauders.  In  the  west- 
ern and  southwestern  portion  of  the  State  the  insurgents,  for  a  time, 
were  more  successful,  till  General  Schofield  himself  took  the  field. 
In  a  vigorous  campaign  continued  through  October  and  November, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  State,  followed  into  Arkansas,  and  finally 
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dispersed  in  a  fight  with  General  Blunt  at  Ma3'sville  and  General 
Heron  near  Fayetteville.  The  Confederate  General  Hindman,  who 
was  in  command  in  Arkansas,  soon  recruited  his  army  by  fresh  con- 
scriptions, and  with  11,000  men  met  Heron  at  Prairie  Grove  with 
only  5,000.  With  these  Heron  withstood  Hindman  for  half  a  day, 
till  reenforcedby  Blunt  with  7,000  men.  The  battle  lasted  till  dark, 
when  Hindman  retreated.  The  Federal  loss  was  1,148 ;  on  the  other 
side,  1,317. 
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Federal  Camp  outside  of  Vicksburg. 

(McClemand's  headquarters  in  background) 

Drawn  by  Harry  AUchinfrom  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NON-MILITAKY  EVENTS   OF   1862. 

Flagging  of  the  Wab  Spirit.  —  Low  Tide  in  the  Eeckuiting  Service.  —  Pressure 
OF  Financial  Burdens.  —  Devices  for  raising  Money.  —  Great  Loans  author- 
ized BY  Congress.  —  New  System  of  Taxation.  —  Suspension  of  Specie  Pay- 
ments.—  Paper  becomes  the  Only  Currency.  —Organization  of  Sanitary  and 
Christian  Commissions.  —  Disturbed  Foreign  Relations.  —  British  and  French 
Favors  to  the  Insurgents.  —  Appearance  of  Insurgent  Commerce  -  destroy- 
ers.—  Invasion  of  Mexico.  —  The  French  Emperor  proposes  Mediation. — 
The  National  Elections  op  1862.  —  A  Cabinet  Crisis. —Admission  of  West 
Virginia. 

Notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  light  in  the  West  that  bright- 
ened the  military  situation,  the  year  1862  closed  gloomily 
close  of  for  the  friends  of  the  distressed  Union.  It  cannot  be  truly 
said  that  there  was  any  real  despondency  for  the  National 
cause  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Probably  the  mass  of  the  Northern 
and  Western  people,  when  they  turned  their  attention  from  the 
details  of  the  war  and  from  their  own  private  affairs  to  the  larger 
questions  that  loomed  in  the  background,  were  less  discouraged  con- 
cerning the  future  than  were  many  of  the  great  public  leaders,  whose 
habitual  contemplation  of  passing  events  was  likely  to  induce  an 
abnormally  depressed  state  of  mind.  As  a  whole,  the  American  peo- 
ple were  steadily  confident  of  ultimate  success.  But  the  military 
events  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  some  very  notable  triumphs,  were  not 
altogether  propitious.  The  darkness  of  the  general  prospect  was 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  very  last  acts  of  the  drama  of  1862 
were  sad.  The  frightful  disaster  and  carnage  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
the  failure  of  Sherman's  campaign  against  Vicksburg,  stood  out  prom- 
inently in  the  minds  of  those  wlio  had  watched  the  field  with  anxious 
hearts,  looking  for  light.  Both  of  these  events  left  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  loyal  men. 

The  Nation  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  financial  burden  of  the 
war;  thousands  of  homes  were  badged  with  mourning  for  those  who 
had  fallen  on  battle-fields ;  recruitments  came  more  reluctantly  ;  and 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  gave  every  patriot  reason- 
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able  cause  for  anxiety.  Although  there  was  no  appreciable  abatement 
of  the  popular  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  National 
arms,  it  had  now  become  evident  that  the  struggle  must  be  long  and 
wasteful  of  life  and  treasure.  The  end  of  the  war  seemed  farther  off 
than  ever.  The  joyous  enthusiasm  with  which  men  had  rushed  to 
the  defence  of  the  Union,  choking  the  streets  with  their  ranks,  and 
even  resorting  to  certain  forms  of  pious  fraud  to  secure  the  privilege 
of  fighting  for  their  country,  had  materially  abated.  Men  were  still 
ready  to  enlist  "  for  the  war,"  but  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  holy  zeal 
was  gone.  It  had  become  necessary  to  offer  greater  inducements  to 
recruits;  and  appeals  were  made  to  the  States,  rather  than  to  individ- 
uals, to  fill  up  the  quotas  required  for  the  service  of  the  army. 

The  fearful  loss  of  life  that  had  been  incurred  during  the  long  and 
resultless  Peninsular  campaign  of  McClellan  and  in  the  still 
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more  discouraging  repulse  oi   I3urnside  at    ±1  redericksburg  in  raising 
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created  the  necessity  tor  more  soldiers,  while  it  chilled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  from  whom  those  soldiers  must  come. 
There  were  too  few  advantages  wrought  by  victories  in  the  field  to 
counterbalance  the  startling  losses  sustained  in  battles.  So  great  was 
the  volume  of  the  recruiting  by  volunteers  early  in  the  war,  and  so 
mighty  the  expense  of  arming,  equipping,  and  sustaining  this  army, 
that  the  Government  unwisely  stopped  receiving  volunteers  early  in 
the  month  of  April,  1862.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  an  error 
had  been  committed,  and  recruiting  was  resumed  two  months  later. 
The  policy  of  enlisting  men  for  a  term  of  service  so  brief  as  three 
months  was  found  to  be  not  economical.  Often  it  came  to  pass 
that  some  of  these  levies  were  made  useless  at  a  critical  moment  by 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment.  To  arm,  equip,  and  send 
to  the  front  considerable  bodies  of  men  whose  eflSciency  was  not 
reached  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home  was  not  a  desirable 
practice  in  a  long  war ;  and  this  was  not  to  be  a  short  war.  It  had 
been  thought  that  the  force  brought  under  arms  by  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  on  the  statute-books  in  May,  1862,  would  be  adequate  for 
the  work  of  quelling  the  insurrection  in  the  Southern  States.  That 
force,  all  told,  amounted  to  637,126  men.  Before  the  war  was  over, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  set  in  the  field  an  army  of  more  than  two 
million  men. 

The  losses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign and  the  anticipated  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl-  ^^^^._^  ^^ 
vania  bv  the  Confederate  troops  induced  Governor  Curtin,   loyaigor- 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of 
the  loyal  States  to  take  measures  for  a  more  active  support  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.     This  council  was  held  in  Altoona, 
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Pennsylvania,  September  24th.  The  governors  of  seventeen  Slates 
met  in  conference,  and,  after  renewing  their  pledges  of  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  reiterating  their  promises  to  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  they  recommended  that  a  reserve 
army  of  100,000  men  should  be  kept  constantly  on  foot,  to  be  raised, 
equipped,  and  trained  at  home,  ready  for  any  emergencies  that  might 
arise.  Under  the  authority  of  Congress,  President  Lincoln  had  issued 
a  call,  July  2d,  for  300,000  men.  But  this  call  did  not  meet  the  exi- 
gency, and  in  the  following  month,  the  need  of  more  troops  being 
just  then  very  pressing,  another  call,  this  time  for  300,000  militia,  to 
serve  nine  months,  was  issued,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
In  some  of  the  States  upon  which  this  demand  was  made,  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  draft;  measures  of  this  sort  were  highly 
unpopular,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  resisted.  Even  out  of  the 
87,000  obtained  in  this  way  there  were  lost  many  by  desertions ;  and 
in  Pennsylvania  it  was  discovered  that  the  opposition  to  the  draft 
was  so  bitter  that  armed  men  interfered  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
those  who  had  thiis  been  put  into  the  service  of  the  State  for  National 
employment.  Incidents  like  these,  however,  were  not  common  ;  but 
the  general  result  was  far  from  being  as  satisfactory  as  had  been 
hoped.  By  the  same  authority  which  was  given  the  President  to  call 
out  the  State  militia  for  nine  months  to  the  number  of  100,000  men, 
he  was  empowered  to  enlist  as  many  volunteers  as  should  be  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  regiments  already  in  the  field.  It  was  evident  that 
neither  of  these  calls  would  suffice  for  immediate  needs.  Under  the 
circumstances,  nothing  short  of  a  conscription  law  would  fill  up  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  armies.  This  plan  was  quietly  discussed  as 
the  year  closed ;  but  men  regarded  it  with  aversion  and  dread. 
Impressment  was  always  hateful  to  the  American  citizen ;  and  any 
form  of  military  enlistment  that  savored  of  compulsion  would  cer- 
tainly be  unpopular  in  a  free  State. 

The  public  credit  was  very  much  better  after  the  Lincoln  Adminis- 
The  public  tration  came  in  and  civil  war  had  actually  begun,  than  it 
credit.  j^j^jj  been  during  the  years  immediately  previous.     Although 

in  a  condition  of  profound  peace,  the  United  States  Government  had 
found  it  difficult  to  borrow  money  during  the  Buchanan  Administra- 
tion without  submitting  to  heavy  discounts  from  the  money  lenders. 
The  management  of  the  finances  of  the  Nation  had  been  exceedingly 
bad,  and  the  treasury  was  empty  when  the  party  of  Lincoln  caine 
into  power.  Howell  Cobb,  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
accepted  loans  at  twelve  per  cent.,  under  hard  conditions  from  the 
money  lenders ;  and  his  immediate  successor  under  the  same  Admin- 
istration was  only  able  to  reduce  these  figures  to  ten  per  cent.     Sec- 
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A  Sanitary  Commission  Wagon. 
Drawn  by  Gttstav  Verbeek  from,  a  photograph. 


retary  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  services  in  those  critical  years  were 
eminently  distinguished  and  have  given  him  a  high  place  in  the  ven- 
eration of  his  countrymen,  availed  himself  of  the  legislation  which  he 
found  still  operative  when  he  came  into  office ;  in  placing  the  frag- 
ments of  the  loan  left  unsold  by  his  predecessors,  he  was  able  to 
secure  far  better  terras  than  either  of  them.  He  borrowed  $3,000,000 
at  a  discount  of  six  per  cent,  or  less ;  $5,000,000  at  par ;  and  when 
the  war  had  actually  begun  and  the  world  looked  on  to  see  the  final 
breaking  up  of  the  American  Union,  he  borrowed  19,000,000  on 
bonds  and  notes  at  figures  only  a  little  below  par.  These  acts  par- 
took of  that  hand-to-mouth  character  which  is  necessary  in  a  time  of 
transition  like  that  between  two  such  administrations  as  those  of 
James  Buchanan  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Congress  was  called 
together  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  National  debt  was  $90,000,000,  and  there  was  only 
a  small  balance,  some  $2,000,000,  in  the  Federal  treasury.  Congress 
was  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  enormous 
sum  of  $318,519,581  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the  Government 
for  the  year  ending  June  30tb,  1862  ;  and  of  this  amount,  $217,168,850 
was  needed  for  war  purposes  alone. 

These  figures  will  serve  to  indicate  the  weight  of  the  burdens  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  people ;  for  although  the  Secretary  proposed  to 
borrow  $140,000,000,  he  announced  a  system  of  taxation  which  should 
raise  at  least  $80,000,000  for  the  treasury  of  the   Nation.   j,._^^^^.^, 
Congress  responded  by  authorizing  a  loan  of  $250,000,000.   p™*'!™'^ 
The  Secretary  advised  that  the  new  loan  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  would  be  absorbed  by  the  American  people;    they 
should  be  dealt  with  liberally  and  the  loan  so  managed  as  to  "  reward 
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those  who  come  forward  in  the  hour  of  peril  to  place  their  means  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country."  Congress  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  new  bonds  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum ;  it  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  place  1100,000,000  of  the  loan  in  Europe.  Congress  also 
authorized  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  treasury  notes ;  also  another 
supplemental  loan  in  bonds  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  exchangeable  for 
interest-bearing  notes.  Taxation  was  next  provided  for ;  under  the 
scheme  which  eventually  became  a  law  of  this  Congress,  duties  on 
imports  were  increased,  the  collection  of  a  direct  tax  was  ordered,  and 
incomes  were  taxed.  The  direct  tax  was  to  be  $20,000,000 ;  it  was 
apportioned  among  the  States.  The  bill  authorizing  the  six-per-cent. 
loan  also  authorized  the  issuance  of  five-dollar  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  150,000,000,  "  payable  on  demand,  without  interest,"  and 
"  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues."  This  last  device  was  looked 
at  askance  by  a  majority  of  the  people,  who  were  unused  to  the  sight 
of  bank-notes  issued  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  always  had  a  horror  of  a 
^ar  National  debt ;  that  debt  had  reached  the  vast  proportions 

taxation.  ^f  ^^^^^^  $515,000,000  by  the  end  of  1862.  They  were 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  pressure  of  taxation  ;  by  the  end  of  1862, 
they  were  carrying  a  system  of  taxation  which  embraced  almost  every- 
thing under  the  light  of  the  sun  that  was  taxable.  Imported  lux- 
uries paid  dearly  at  the  custom-houses;  spirits  and  tobacco  were 
heavily  assessed ;  licenses  were  required  of  traders,  bankers,  brokers, 
pedlers,  auctioneers,  theatres,  and  a  great  variety  oE  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests ;  a  stamp  tax  was  laid  on  legal  documents  and 
evidences  of  indebtedness ;  and  public  carriers  were  required  to  pay 
a  tariff  on  the  passengers  whom  they  transported.  To  say  that  these 
burdens  were  borne  uncomplainingly  would  be  to  pass  too  lightly 
over  the  history  of  those  trying  times.  But,  considering  the  sud- 
denness of  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  weight  of 
the  burdens  imposed,  we  may  be  confident  that  the  annals  of  other 
peoples  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  another  instance  of  such  for- 
bearance, patience,  and  courageous  patriotism.  If  the  unwelcome  load 
of  taxation  was  not  always  carried  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  it 
was  at  least  sustained  with  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  only  for  a  little  while,  and  that  it  was  undertaken  for  the  lasting 
good  of  the  whole  country. 

The  financial  pressure  brought  with  it  many  incidental  hardships, 
sus  ension  ^^""^^  ^^^  people  Were  called  upon  to  endure.  On  the  28th 
of  specie       of  December,  1861,  the  banks  voted  to  suspend  specie  pav- 

payments,  _,      .  j.       ,      , .  .  '^  f         ^     t'"'J 

Mdjtsre-     ments.      iheir  gold  was  tast  disappearing,  and  it  was  wise 
to  shut  the  coffer-lid  before  it  was  all  gone.     And  as  the 
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Government  depended  on  the  banks,  it,  too,  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments immediately  after  this  action  had  been  taken.  An  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  appeared  now  to  be  inevitable.  The  banks 
had  refused  to  accept  the  demand  notes  except  as  special  deposits, 
the  bank  managers  having  gained  the  impression  that  the  issue  of 
$50,000,000  was  the  indication  of  "  a  purpose  of  resorting  to  Govern- 
ment paper  issues  to  carry  on  the  war."  In  ITebruary,  1862,  a  bill 
finally  passed  Congress,  and  was  signed  by  the  President,  February 
25th,  making  treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
laws  authorizing  the  great  loans  before  alluded  to  were  the  first  ever 
enacted  in  the  United  States  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  sole  power  of  negotiating  loans.  The  so-called  legal 
tender  act  of  1862  was  the  first  ever  enacted  in  the  United  States 
"making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts."  1 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  get  the  money  needed  to  pay  the 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  the  battles  of  the  country.  So  great  was 
the  destitution  of  some  of  the  families  of  these  men  that  relief  soci- 
eties were  organized  by  town  and  city  governments,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers'  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  could  pay  the  men  in  the  field. 
This  work  was  undertaken  with  alacrity  and  zeal ;  if  there  were  at 
first  a  few  cases  of  hardship  arising  from  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  soldiers,  ultimately  the  relief  organizations  and  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals  prevented  any  real  suffering  from 
this  cause. 

When  gold   took  flight,  the  minor  silver  currency  of  the  country 
speedily   followed ;  the  people,  unprepared  for  this   disap-  ^^^^  ^ 
pearance  of  the  small  change  of  daily  trade  and  commerce,   stamps  as 

^  1  11  1  currency. 

were  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  a  substitute ;  naturally,  they 
first  turned  to  postage-stamps  (which  were  governmental  representa- 
tives of  a  real  value)  as  a  makeshift.  And  Congress;  in  July,  1862, 
legalized  the  use  of  postage-stamps  in  making  payments  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  amounts  not  greater  than  ten  dollars.  But  the  stamps 
were  never  popular  as  currency ;  their  adhesiveness  caused  much 
trouble  and  loss.  Corporations  and  large  trading  and  manufacturing 
concerns  began  to  issue  small  bills  (stigmatized  as  "  shinplasters  ") 
receivable  for  merchandise  and  in  payment  of  current  accounts ;  cities 
and  towns  followed  with  the  printing  of  small  notes  receivable  for 
taxes  and  municipal  licenses.  There  was  every  prospect  that  the 
country  would  be  flooded  with  an  irredeemable  and  variegated  frac- 
tional currency  which  would  entail  much  loss  and  vexation   unless 

1   United  States  Notes,  by  John  J.  Knox,  p.  117. 
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The  Office  of  the  Christian  Commission  at  Washington. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

steps  were  taken  to  prevent  it.  Accordingly,  Congress  came  to  the 
rescue  witli  a  law  authorizing  an  issue  of  not  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  fractional  currency,  redeemable  in  United  States  notes  in  sums  not 
less  than  three  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for  postage  and  revenue 
stamps  and  receivable  for  dues  to  the  United  States  for  amounts  less 
than  five  dollars,  except  duties  on  imports.  As  Congress  had  mean- 
while prohibited  the  issuing  of  any  check,  token,  note,  or  other  obli- 
gation less  than  one  dollar,  "  intended  to  circulate  as  money, 
or  to  be  received  or  used  in  lieu  of  lawful  money,"  the  frac- 
tional currency  served  a  useful  purpose  and  quickly  drove  out  all 
other  forms  of  small  currency.  The  generation  of  men  who  used  this 
fractional  currency,  however,  persisted  in  calling  it  "  postal  cur- 
rency," and  for  years  after,  the  popular  slang  term  for  all  paper 
money  was  "  stamps." 

The  total  amount  of  fractional  currency  issued  by  the  Government 
during  the  period  of  exclusively  paper  money  currency,  including  sev- 
eral reissues,  was  $368,720,079.21.  As  some  $30,000,000  were  kept 
in  circulation  each  year,  the  device  was  economical  for  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  bore  no  interest,  and  eventually,  when  it  was  called  in  and 
cancelled,  the  response  showed  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  lost 
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or  destroyed.  The  loss  to  the  people  in  this  way  was  about  $8,000,- 
000,  and  the  Government  was  the  gainer  to  that  amount;  but  as  the 
loss  was  widely  distributed,  it  was  not  felt  by  anybody.  The  frac- 
tional notes  were  issued  in  denominations  of  fifty,  twenty-five,  ten, 
five,  and  three  cents.  In  some  instances  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
give  them  a  metallic  appearance  by  printing  on  their  face  a  gilded 
ring. 

Organized  and  private  operations  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  not  confined  to  the 
succoring  of  families  of  absent  fighting  men.  During  these  commis-'^ 
earliest  years  of  the  war  there  were  two  large  philanthropic 
and  benevolent  associations  in  the  field.  The  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  provided  the  soldiers  in  camp  and  hospital  and  on  the 
battle-field  with  the  comforts  and  remedies  which  the  sick  required, 
and  with  that  first  aid  to  the  wounded  which  the  overworked  army 
surgeons  were  not  able  to  extend  with  promptness.  The  United 
States  Christian  Commission  came  to  the  relief  of  the  army  chaplains, 
administering  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  furnishing  wholesome  reading  and  agreeable  attendance  to  sol- 
diers confined  in  camps  and  hospitals.  The  organizing  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
the  loyal  States  by  the  women  of  the  land ;  their  delicate  agencies 
penetrated  to  every  hamlet  and  village  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  patriotic  zeal  and  fervor  which  were  wrought  out  by  these  active 
means,  stimulating  as  they  did  that  love  of  country  which  was  neces- 
sary for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nobler  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  than  even  the  vast  sums 
of  monej'  that  were  collected  and  expended.  The  sanitary  fairs  were 
rallying  points  for  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  States.  Some  of  these 
fairs  brought  enormous  sums  to  be  expended  in  maintaining  The  sanitary 
the  trains  of  the  organization,  providing  for  surgical  and  '^"■"' 
medical  assistance,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  overtaxed 
resources  of  the  Government  not  always  being  equal  to  the  strain 
brought  upon  them.  In  thousands  of  families  the  women  were  busy 
with  the  preparation  of  little  delicacies  and  comforts  for  the  war-worn 
soldiers,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Sanitary  Commission,  thus  bringing 
the  fighting  men  and  the  non-combatants  at  home  constantly  in  touch 
with  each  other.  A  single  sanitary  fair  in  New  York  resulted  in  the 
gift  of  more  than  a  million  dollars ;  and  in  the  care  of  the  wounded 
and  dying  of  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  expended  an  opportune  dona- 
tion of  $20,000  in  gold,  which  arrived  from  California  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Commission.  First  and  last,  that  or- 
ganization   collected   and    disbursed   with    rigid    economy    the    mag- 
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nificent  sum  of  15,000,000  in  money,  and  more  tban  twice  that 
amount  in  supplies ;  the  Christian  Commission  raised  and  expended 
14,500,000. 

One  grave  cause  of  popular  disquiet  at  this  time  was  the  dread  of 
Foreign  reia-  foreign  intervention  in  the  disturbed  affairs  of  the  Republic. 
tions.  j,^  (.jjg  affairs  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  there  are  never 

wanting  open  enemies  and  secret  foes  who  would  take  advantage  of 
the  adversities  of  others  for  their  own  gain.  The  early,  even  precip- 
itate, recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  insurgents  by  Euro- 
pean powers  was  a  blow  to  the  National  cause,  mortifying  as  well  as 
embarrassing.  It  irritated  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic  to  know 
that  other  powers  were  ready  to  place  the  Nation  and  its  insurgent 
States  on  the  same  footing  as  regarded  the  rights  of  belligerent  States. 
Very  soon,  too,  it  was  discovered  that  this  policy  was  strained  in  be- 
half of  the  insurgents.  Their  corsairs,  although  they  had  no  home 
ports  from  which  they  could  hail  and  to  which  they  could  fly  for 
shelter,  found  protection,  refuge,  and  supplies  in  British  ports,  denied 
to  ships  of  war  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  effect  of 
the  Queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  matter  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  with  indignation.  It  greatly  irked  them  that 
as  between  the  Republic  and  its  rebellious  citizens  a  friendly  power 
should  hold  itself  with  such  strictness  of  neutrality  that  each  should 
be  regarded  as  competent  to  exercise  rights  of  war  equal  with  the 
other.  But  when  it  was  found  that  the  proclamation  justified  British 
colonial  authorities  in  placing  an  embargo  on  coal  deposits  belonging 
to  the  United  States  Government  in  British  ports,  where  Confederate 
cruisers  were  permitted  to  buy  freely,  popular  wrath  mounted  high ; 
and  it  required  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive men  of  public  leading  to  keep  down  the  rising  tempest  which 
threatened  to  break  out  with  war-cries  and  open  threats  of  violence. 
It  would  appear  that  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  and  France  was 
guided  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  which  side  would  win  in 
the  great  conflict  then  raging  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  it 
was  apparent  that  the  emperor  of  the  French,  Napoleon  III.,  rather 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  insurgents  would  eventually  succeed 
in  maintaining  their  independence.  This  unprincipled  adventurer, 
already  dreaming  of  establishing  an  imperial  dynasty  on  the  borders 
of  the  American  Republic  which  should  be  a  check  and  a  counter- 
balance to  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States,  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  his  opportunity  in  the  distressed  condition  of  the  American 
Government  and  people. 

It  was  during  the  dark  and  troubled  year  1862  that  the  evil  work 
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of  building  Confederate  cruisers  on  the  professedly  neuti'al  territory 
of  England,  under  the  eyes  of  the  British  Government,  went  confederate 
on  with  such  flagrant  and  unrebuked  notoriety  that  the  bulitTn 
American  people  began  to  think  that  their  commerce  was  to  ^"s''*"*- 
be  destroyed  and  their  navy  threatened  by  fleets  built  under  a  friendly 
flag.  When  the  American  Minister  to  England,  Mr.  Adams,  called 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  fact  that  a  warship, 
the  Oreto,  was  preparing  to  sail  from  Liverpool  to  operate  against  the 
shipping  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl 
Russell,  blandly  replied  that  he  was  officially  informed  that  the  sus- 
pected ship  was  a  peaceful  merchantman,  designed  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean traific.  Notorious  though  the  purposes  and  character  of  that 
ship  were,  she  was  permitted  to  sail ;  and  in  due  course  of  time,  arriv- 
ing in  the  British  West  Indies,  she  was  duly  passed  over  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  and,  as  the  corsair  Florida,  she 
began  her  predatory  career. 

A  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  neutrality  so  religiouslj'^  insisted 
upon  by  the  British  government  was  the  tacit  sanction  of  TheAia- 
the  building  and  sailing  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  of  the  *"'"*• 
fighting  ship  at  first  known  as  "  the  290  "  from  her  dock  number,  but 
subsequently  infamous  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  the  English  owners  and  builders  of  this  craft,  emboldened 
by  the  immunity  with  which  the  affair  of  the  Oreto  had  been  con- 
ducted, were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  this  later 
enterprise.  The  sailing  of  that  ship  was  in  defiance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the  limitations  of  which  had 
been  repeatedly  pleaded  by  the  British  Government  when  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  had  protested  against  building  and  equipping  in  British 

ports  warships  for  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can insurgents.  Something  like  a 
panic  prevailed  among  commercial 
men  in  the  United  States  when  this 
swift  cruiser,  built  in  a  British  port, 
manned  by  British  sailors  and  engi- 
neers, and  supplied  with  British  arms, 
coals,  and  provisions,  began  her  long 
voyage  of  destruction.  She  had  been 
permitted  to  escape  by  the  negligence 
or  connivance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and,  being  without  a  home 
port  to  which  she  could  carry  or  send 
a  prize,  she  was  employed  precisely  as 
Dr.  Henry  w.  Bellows.  any    plratlcal    craft   of    the    time    of 
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Blackbeard  or  Kyd  was  used.  She  was  merely  an  engine  of  robbery 
and  destruction.  Her  prizes  were  unarmed  ships ;  these  were  looted 
and  burned.  Her  name  became  a  terror  to  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  exulted  in  the  fact  that  a 
single  cruiser,  with  the  whole  watery  globe  to  hide  her,  was  able  to 
elude  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  already  spread  along  a  block- 
aded coast  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  occupied  with  the  reduction 
of  forts  and  batteries  defending  insurgent  seaports. 

In  reply  to  the  vehement  protests  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  against  these  scandalous  violations  of  national  comity, 
theBrituh  the  British  Government  had  only  one  reply  to  make  :  their 
Enlistment  Act  was  insufficient  to  cover  the  case ;  and  when 
it  was  suggested  that  that  law  might  be  amended,  since  there  appeared 
to  be  no  disposition  to  enforce  its  provisions,  the  law  officers  calmly 
answered  that  British  law  was  sufficiently  effective  ;  and  there  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  rest,  the  American  Minister  informing  his  gov- 
ernment that  there  was  then  nothing  left  but  to  "make  a  record 
which  may  be  of  use  at  some  future  day."  That  record  was  made ; 
it  was  subsequently  found  useful. 

One  of  the  visionary  schemes  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  founding, 

under  imperial  patronage,  of  a  monarchical  government  on 

Icon's  Moxi-  the  American  continent ;  and  while  he  frankly  declared  that 

can  project.  it-»itpi         xt    •       i     o 

there  was  danger  that  the  Kepublic  or  the  United  States 
would,  if  unchecked,  become  the  sole  dispenser  of  the  products  of  the 
New  World,  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  which  should  not 
only  raise  a  barrier  against  the  dreaded  territorial  expansion  of  the 
American  Republic,  but,  to  quote  his  own  words  to  one  of  his  emis- 
saries, "  restore  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  its 
force  and  prestige."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  patriotic  and 
thoughtful  American  saw  with  uneasiness  the  advances  made  in  Mex- 
ico during  the  year  1862.  Late  in  the  preceding  year,  diplomatic 
representatives  of  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  had  signed  a  con- 
vention providing  for  a  joint  expeditionary  force  to  be  sent  to  Mexico 
to  seize  and  occupy  certain  ports  on,  the  coast  of  that  country  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  and  collecting  certain  money  claims  held  by  those 
powers  in  behalf  of  their  subjects,  against  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
The  Spanish  naval  contingent  of  this  expedition  was  not  only  larger 
than  that  proposed  for  each,  but  it  was  sent  to  Mexico  before  that  of 
either  of  the  other  two  powers  was  ready.  The  French  contingent 
was  accordingly  augmented  ;  that  of  the  Britisli  Government  remained 
insignificant  in  its  proportions.  Ultimately,  violent  dissensions  arose 
among  the  allies ;  and  early  in  1862,  the  Spanish  and  British  repre- 
sentatives gathered  up  their  forces  and  sailed  away ;  the  French  were 
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left  to  work  out  their  dynastic  and  financial  schemes  in  their  own  way. 
The  American  insurgents,  who  wei-e  ready  to  welcome  anything  that 
promised  to  distract  the  attention  and  divide  the  warlike  powers  of 
the  National  Government,  were  naturally  disposed  to  be  friendly 
towards  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico.  They  merely  regarded  it 
as  a  serious  addition  to  the  perplexities  already  hampering  the  gov- 
ernment which  they  were  endeavoring  to  destroy. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  autumn  that  another  step  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  taken  in  a  direction  which 
evinced  his  fixed  belief  in  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Amer-  of'coun™°° 
iean  Republic.  This  was  his  attempt  to  induce  England  and 
Russia  to  join  with  him  in  an  offer  of  mediation  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, which  he  meant  should  lead  to  an  enforced  termination  of 
the  war.  The  other  powers  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  Emperor 
thereupon  sought  for  some  other  way  of  attaining  his  end.  Count 
Mercier,  the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  was  in  correspondence 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  anti-war  party  at  the  North.  Naturally 
not  a  little  indignation  was  felt  at  an  interference  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  Government  intended  to  strengthen  that  party  at  home  which 
was  virtually  in  alliance  with  the  insurgents,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Administration.  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  wrote  to  Count  Mercier: 
"You  have  honored  me  with  a  frank  confidence,  which  I  endeavored 
to  reciprocate.  I  presume  all,  or  nearly  all,  Mr.  Jewett  says  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  your  having  a  large  discretion  accorded 
you  as  to  the  time  of  further  and  decisive  action  on  your  part  and  on 
that  of  your  Government  was  uttered  by  me  in  private  conversation." 
What  this  Mr.  Jewett  had  said  was  probably  contained  in  a  letter  of 
his  own  to  Count  Mercier,  in  explanation  of  which  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Greeley  was  written.  It  may  be  that  the  ai-chives  of  the  French 
Legation  at  Washington  will  never  give  up  the  interesting  evidence 
of  the  correspondence  between  Count  Mercier  and  those  citizens  who 
were  so  ready  to  welcome  an  influence  that  might  seriously  embarrass 
the  Administration.  But  the  object  of  the  French  -Minister  appears 
to  have  been  to  concentrate  the  opposition  to  the  war  —  whether  that 
opposition  came  from  servility  to  the  South  or  fear  of  it — so  as  to 
compel  the  surrender  of  the  Administration. 

The  people's  instinct  that  any  interference  from  abroad  was,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  and  hos-  ^^^^^^^^^  ^j 
tile  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Nation,  was  unerring.  Louis  Napo- 
It  was  not  known  then,  however,  as  was  afterwards  revealed, 
that  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy  in  Europe  to  the  United 
States  was  Louis  Napoleon.  His  professions  of  friendship  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  profuse.     But  an  examination  of  the  confused  mass  of 
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Confederate  archives,  now  deposited  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  has  disclosed,  in  letters  from  the  insurgent  agents, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  the  utter  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  those  profes- 
sions. It  was  hoped  that  the  distress  which  the  want  of  American 
cotton  had  produced  in  England,  and  the  promise  of  free  trade  with 
the  Southern  States,  which  it  was  a  part  of  Mason's  and  Slidell's 
errand  to  offer,  would  prove  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  the  English 
Ministry.  It  was  due  more  to  the  caution  of  that  Government,  rather 
than  to  any  friendly  feeling,  that  Louis  Napoleon  failed  to  induce  it  to 
join  with  him  in  measures  which  would,  and  he  meant  should,  destroy 
the  American  Union.  He  dreaded  its  power,  and  he  hoped  for  its 
ruin.  When  that  was  accomplished,  he  proposed  to  command  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  establishing  a  French  post  in  Florida ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  dream  of  reestablishing  a  French  colonial  system 
on  this  continent  by  detaching  Texas,  and  possibly  Louisiana,  from 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  attempted  to  get  unofficial  repre- 
sentations —  which,  because  they  were  unofficial.  Lord  John  Russell 
declined  to  receive  —  before  the  English  Government,  of  his  strong 
desire  that  France  and  England  should  unite  in  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  fear  of  undertaking 
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alone  a  war  with  the  United  States  was  probably  the  only  considera- 
tion which  deterred  him  from  granting  the  recognition  for  which  the 
insurgent  agents  labored  so  earnestly,  and,  at  one  time,  so  hopefully. 
His  efforts  to  induce  England  and  Russia  to  interfere  with  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  six  months'  armistice  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  South,  in 
the  hope  of  ending  both  the  war  and  the  Union  ;  and  when  he  offered 
his  sole  mediation,  three  months  afterward,  it  was  done  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  purpose.  Had  not  New  Orleans  been  taken 
at  the  time  it  was,  it  was  considered  by  Mr.  Slidell  quite  probable 
that  the  Emperor,  finding  that  the  English  Ministry  were  deaf  to  his 
suggestions,  would  have  ventured  upon  recognizing  the  Confederacy 
upon  his  sole  responsibility.  He  regretted  that  the  insurgents  were 
without  a  navy, -and  he  was  quite  willing  to  connive  at  the  use  of 
French  ship-yards  and  ports  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  ships 
for  them,  if  it  were  done  under  a  false  pretence.  It  was  with  his 
sanction  that  seven  war  vessels  —  four  corvettes  like  the  Alabama,  and 
three  iron-clad  rams  —  were  built  on  Confederate  account  at  Bor- 
deaux and  Nantes.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  Mr.  Dayton,  the 
American  Minister,  discovered  their  destination,  and  demanded  that 
they  be  detained.  The  Emperor's  professions  of  friendship  made  it 
necessary  to  comply  with  this  demand.  And  herein  lay  the  differ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  France  and  England.  The  English  Ministry 
made  no  pretence  of  sympathy  with  the  North ;  they  permitted  insur- 
gent cruisers  to  be  built  in  English  ship-yards ;  English  colonial  ports 
were  their  harbors ;  it  was  there  they  were  fitted  and  refitted,  and 
thence  sailed  to  prey  upon  American  commerce.  English  blockade 
runners  supplied  the  Confederates  with  munitions  of  war  and  articles 
of  commerce,  and,  so  far  as  she  dared  to  be,  England  was  the  open 
friend  and  ally  of  the  inchoate  slaveholding  confederacy ;  subjecting 
herself  to  no  other  restraint  than  the  keeping  so  far  within  the  lines 
of  a  professed  neutrality  as  to  escape  responsibility  for  war  by  her 
enmity  to  the  United  States. 

The  time  was  well  chosen  by  M.  Mercier  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  disaffected  and  the  timid.  The  military  events  of  the 
year  had  greatly  depressed  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  and  in  an 
equal  degree  excited  the  hopes  of  the  anti-war  Democrats,  who  meant 
to  save  the  Union,  if  it  could  be  saved  at  all,  by  concessions  to  the 
South  which  even  the  slaveholders  would  not  reject.  The  elections 
of  the  year  apparently  showed  an  increase  of  the  anti-war  feeling, 
though  in  reality,  so  far  as  the  Republican  vote  was  concerned,  they 
only  showed  that  there  was  widespread  dissatisfaction  and  impatience 
at  the  way  the  war  was  conducted.  The  inevitable  result,  however, 
was  a  gain  for  the  Democratic   party  in  many  places,  especially  in 
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New  York,  where  the  Governor  elected  was  one  of  those  who  were 
ready  to  do  anything,  except  take  up  arms,  to  aid  in  the  subjection  of 
the  Northern  people  to  Southern  rule.  The  French  Emperor's  offer 
of  mediation,  though  promptly  rejected,  undoubtedly  served  to 
strengthen  traitors  and  to  make  the  timid  more  afraid. 

As  the  only  considerable  party  in  the  loyal  States  opposed  to  the 
National  Administration  was  founded  upon  the  assumption 

The  elec-  . 

tions  o£  that  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  was  uncon- 
stitutional, cruel,  and  unwise,  it  followed  that  the  reverses 
which  overtook  the  Federal  armies  during  the  year  helped  that 
organization  in  the  elections  of  1862.  A  very  large  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  allied  itself  with  the  Republicans  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  by  supporting  all  executive  and  legislative 
measures  designed  for  that  purpose.  But  there  were  enough  Peace 
Democrats,  when  these  were  reenforced  by  that  great  body  of  un- 
attached voters  which  is  a  feature  of  American  politics,  to  carry  an 
election,  only  provided  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
were  sufficient  to  induce  some  of  them  to  go  to  the  polls  with  inten- 
tion to  rebuke  the  Administration.  Added  to  the  military  disasters 
of  the  year,  the  President's  premonitory  emancipation  proclamation 
of  September  helped  to  increase  and  deepen  the  discontent  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  parts  of  the  country.  From  the  first,  there  had  been 
many  muttered  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  "  an 
abolition  war  ;  "  but  it  required  all  of  President  Lincoln's  shrewdness 
of  management  to  hold  in  check  those  of  his  friends  who  were  impa- 
tient for  a  general  edict  of  emancipation,  while  he  should  not  alienate 
the  support  of  those  who  sincerely  dreaded  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  into  a  crusade  for  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves.  It  was  a  time  of  popular  depression.  Every- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  There  was  imminence  of  a  conscription  for 
the  army;  the  day  of  deliverance  from  a  state  of  war  had  been  put 
off ;  gold,  being  now  a  commodity  for  wild  speculation,  fluctuated  in 
price  as  battles  were  won  or  lost,  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  sympathetically  rose  and  fell;  the  Nation  was  daily  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt ;  the  suspension  of  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  contemplated  with  aversion ;  and,  although  the 
business  of  the  country  flourished,  its  finances  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed. 

In  this  condition  of  things  the  autumnal  elections  of  1862  came  on, 
and  the  opposition  made  great  gains  throughout  the  loyal  States.  In 
New  York,  for  example,  the  Democrats  chose  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, Horatio  Seymour,  an  honest  but  narrow-minded  and  bitter 
partisan  who  was  a  good  type  of  the  Peace  Democrat  —  continually 
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protesting  devotion  to  the  Union  as  it  was,  and  demanding  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is ;  complain- 
ing that  the  war  was  not  properly  conducted,  and  yet  demanding  that 
it  should  stop  where  it  was.  There  were  also  heavy  losses  to  the 
Administration  in  the  elections  for  Congressmen  held  in  the  great 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  although  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  the  Peace  Democrats  that  working  majority 
for  which  they  had  fondly  hoped,  and  which  they  now  confidently 
looked  to  secure  when  the  next  elections  should  come  on,  unless  the 
war  should  end  before  two  years  should  pass. 

The  position  of  the  President  at  this  time  was  most  difficult.  The 
men  who  had  urged  that  his  political  policy  was  too  conservative  and 
moderate,  reproached  him  with  having  brought  these  disasters  on  the 
country  and  on  his  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  were  ready  to  revile  him  for  having  so  far 
yielded  to  the  clamors  of  the  radicals  as  to  put  forth  the  warning  con- 
tained in  his  September  proclamation  of  emancipation.  From  real 
and  counterfeit  loyalists  alike  came  two  demands  impossible  of  con- 
sideration together :  peace  at  any  price,  and  a  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.     But,  although  there  were  never  wanting  in  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  that  of  the  Confederacy  men  to 
offer  resolutions  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Nation 
and  the  insurgents,  all  such  movements  were  significantly  abortive. 
There  was  much  talk  of  peace;  but  no  authority  on  either  side  of  the 
line  dared  to  consider  peace  proposititions  with  seriousness.  Both 
sides  were  determined  that  a  peace  should  come  alone  by  the  force  of 
conquering  arms. 

By  a  curious  combination  of  circumstances,  the  removal  of  McClel- 
Poiiticaicf-  Ian  from  his  command  came  in  to  disturb  the  congratula- 
cieiian-s''"  ^0"^  °^  ^^^  Pcace  Democrats  over  the  results  of  the  Novem- 
removai.  jjg^.  elections  of  that  year.  In  a  letter  of  the  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Lord  Lyons,  written  to  Earl  Russell,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  about  this  time,  the  writer  said  that  he  found  the 
Democratic  leaders  in  New  York  in  a  state  of  exultation  over  their 
great  victory  ;  they  seemed  to  think,  he  said,  that  this  popular  expres- 
sion at  the  polls  would  warn  the  President,  and  that  he  "  would  seek 
to  terminate  the  war,  not  to  push  it  to  extremity ;  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  people  of  the  Soutli,  and 
renounce  the  idea  of  subjugating  or  exterminating  them."  On  the 
following  morning,"  continues  Lord  Lyons,  "intelligence  arrived 
which  dashed  the  rising  hopes  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  General  McClellan  had  been  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac."  Loi-d  Lyons,  commenting  on 
the  effect  of  this  announcement  on  the  Peace  Democrats  of  New 
York,  said  that  it  irritated  them  very  much  ;  but  their  irritation  was 
"  mixed  with  consternation  and  despondency."  It  is  significant  that 
the  British  Minister  found  that  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  New  York  Democrats  was  mediation;  they  thought  this  must 
come  at  last,  but  they  were  afraid  that  it  would  come  too  soon ;  and 
they  said,  "  It  would  be  essential  to  the  success  of  any  proposal  from 
abroad  that  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  party."  These 
ingenious  gentlemen  dreaded  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
a  proposition  of  foreign  mediation  in  the  internecine  quarrel  in  the 
United  States.  Unless  the  Peace  Democrats  were  in  power,  such  a 
proposition  would  revive  the  flagging  war  spirit  of  the  country. 

The  policy  of  President  Lincoln  excited  the  contempt  of  at  least 
Secretary  °^^  member  of  his  cabinet  —  Secretary  Chase  ;  and  a  cabi- 
UoSMd'"'"  "et  crisis  was  added  to  the  burdens  which  that  good  man 
opimons.  i^j^^  ^.Q  jjgg^j.  during  this  trying  year  of  his  administration  of 
public  affairs.  Mr.  Chase  fairly  represented  the  more  advanced,  or 
radical,  wing  of  the  party  that  elected  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  had  himself 
been  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  which  was  given  to  Lincoln  ;  and 
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he  naturally  thought  that  choice  was  a  great  blunder.  His  presidential 
ambitions  were  not  laid  aside  when  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  his 
successful  competitor.  His  private  correspondence  was  burdened 
with  complaints  and  criticisms  of  the  President's  course ;  and  if  he 
had  been  engaged  in  disseminating  information  and  opinions  that 
would  undermine  confidence  in  the  President,  he  could  not  have  pur- 
sued a  different  course  than  he  did.  To  one  he  wrote  thus  of  the 
President :  "  He  has  already  separated  himself  from  the  great  body  of 
the  party  which  elected  him ;  distrusts  most  those  who  represent  its 
spirit,  and  waits  —  for  what  ?  "  In  his  own  diary  he  records  a  conver- 
sation which  he  held  with  an  officer  of  the  Government,  whom  he  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  whom  he  put  the  amazing  inquiry,  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  President  ?  "  as  if  it  were  decorous  for  a  minister 
to  discuss  with  a  stranger  the  qualifications  of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  when  this  visitor,  whom  the  Secretary  describes  as  "  well- 
read  and  extremely  intelligent,"  declared  the  President  to  be  "a  man 
irresolute,  but  of  honest  intentions ;  born  a  poor  white  in  a  slave 
State,  and  of  course  among  aristocrats,"  "  without  the  large  mind 
necessai'y  to  grasp  great  questions,"  and  "ready  to  lean  too  much 
on  others,"  the  Secretary  was  evidently  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
honest  gentleman's  opinion  that  he  set  it  down  in  his  diary  as  if  it 
coincided  with  liis  own. 

While  Mr.  Chase  was  the  type  and  representative  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  so-called  radical  members  of  the  Republican 
party,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  popularly  regarded  as  secreury 
representing  the  conservative  element.  He  was  charged 
with  being  the  clog  on  the  wheel  of  progress,  the  evil  counsellor  of 
the  President  when  a  policy  of  delay  or  retardation  was  determined 
upon.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chase  himself  put  the  popular  belief  into  phrase 
when  he  said  to  one  of  Mr.  Seward's  own  friends  that  "he  resisted 
too  persistently  decided  measures,  and  that  his  influence  encouraged 
the  irresolution  and  inaction  of  the  President  in  respect  to  men  and 
measures."  Seward  was  popularly  credited  with  holding  McClellan 
in  such  warm  friendship  that  he  had  kept  that  general  in  command 
long  after  he  had  proved  that  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  win  battles 
for  the  National  cause.  To  such  a  height  did  this  feeling  of  distrust 
and  animosity  work  itself,  during  the  dark  days  at  the  end  of  1862, 
that  a  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  actually  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  dismiss  Mr.  Seward  from  his  cabinet.  Before 
serving  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  this  demand,  however,  the  Senators  had  the 
good  sense  to  modify  their  resolution,  which,  although  it  did  not 
specify  by  name  the  object  of  the  Senators'  distrust,  was  sufficiently 
explicit  for  its  purpose  —  the  warning  of  the  Secretary  of  State  out  of 
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the  cabinet.  The  Secretary,  getting  wind  of  this  proceeding,  handed 
to  the  President  his  resignation,  which  was  held  in  abeyance.  The 
Senators,  having  called  in  committee  upon  the  President,  presented 
their  grievances  against  Mr.  Seward,  and  the  President  held  with 
them  a  frank  and  free  conference  which  resulted  in  nothing  further 
than  an  adjournment  for  an  hour  later  in  the  day. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting  the  Senators  were  surprised  to  find  the 
cabinet  (Mr.  Seward  alone  excepted)  present,  and  the  cabinet  ofiicers 
were  equally  taken  aback  to  find  the  Senators  brought  into  the  coun- 
cil. In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
naturally  took  the  part  of  their  absent  colleague,  although  Secretary 
Chase,  who  had  so  often  criticised  Secretary  Seward  after  the  manner 
now  taken  by  the  Senators,  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
He  could  not  well  side  with  these  critics ;  and  yet  to  some  of  them  he 
had  uttered  the  sarae  complaints  which  they  now  preferred.  The  news 
of  the  cabinet  crisis  spread  rapidly  over  the  country,  exciting  the  vague 
hopes  of  confirmed  opponents  of  the  war,  and  still  further  depressing 
the  spirits  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  Administration  as  the 
only  hope  for  a  rational  and  honorable  conclusion  of  that  war.  The 
ardent  friends  of  McClellan,  of  whom  there  were  many  who  believed 
his  the  only  name  to  conjure  with,  saw  in  this  distressing  complication 
an  occasion  for  his  immediate  return  to  supreme  military  command. 
They  even  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  their  idol  would  not 
accept  the  command  that  would  now  certainly  be  offered  him  unless  it 
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were  absolute  and  supreme.  To  add  to  the  perplexity,  Mr.  Chase, 
doubtless  feeling  with  keenness  the  embarrassment  of  his  position, 
tendered  his  resignation,  or,  he  took  it  to  the  President  in  a  written 
form,  and  the  President,  anticipating  his  action,  took  it  from  his 
hand.  The  way  was  now  clear.  The  President  wrote  an  identical 
note  to  the  two  Secretaries  in  which  he  said  that  after  a  most  anxious 
consideration  of  the  case,  his  deliberate  judgment  was  that  the  public 
interests  did  not  admit  of  his  accepting  their  resignations.  He 
requested  them  to  resume  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices.  Mr. 
Seward  promptly  responded  that  he  had  resumed  the  functions  which 
he  had  put  aside ;  and  Mr.  Chase,  after  some  delay,  withdrew  his 
resignation.  The  crisis  was  over.  The  frank  discussion  between  the 
President,  his  cabinet  officers,  and  the  committee  of  protesting  Sena- 
tors, had  so  cleared  the  air  that  further  misunderstandings  seemed 
impossible.  The  "  prairie  lawyer,"  whose  diplomacy  was  so  con- 
temptuously regarded  by  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  party,  had 
met  this  most  serious  of  all  the  complications  which  he  encountered  in 
his  Administration  and  had  solved  it  with  matchless  shrewdness  and 
courage. 

On  the  last  day  of  this  year,  by  signing  the  bill  to  admit  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  to  the  Union,  the  President  gave  vitality 

°  .  .  .  "  •'     Admission 

to  an  important  measure  which,  m  some  of  its  parts,  was  of  west 
without  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  proposition  to  consummate  the  dismemberment  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion created  much  feeling  in  the  loyal  States  where  sentimental 
considerations  still  had  some  force;  and  it  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
insurgents,  who  had  failed  to  secure  for  their  inchoate  republic  the 
nineteen  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  generally  known  as 
West  Virginia.  The  people  of  those  counties  inherited  from  their 
fathers  the  sectional  disputes  which  had  alienated  the  citizens  of  the 
western  part  of  Virginia  from  those  of  the  eastern  part  for  more  than 
forty  years.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  sections  dated  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  things.  The  West  Virginians,  although  they 
outnumbered  those  of  the  eastern  section,  were  politically  overpow- 
ered by  the  more  aristocratic  office-holding  class  in  the  region  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  There, were  few  slaves  in  West 
Virginia ;  the  slave-owners  of  Eastern  Virginia,  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation permitted  under  the  laws,  exercised  a  preponderating  polit- 
ical influence  in  the  State ;  the  non-slaveholders  were  in  a  political 
minority.  Naturally,  when  it  was  proposed  that  a  confederacy  whose 
corner-stone  was  to  be  slavery  should  be  established,  the  people  of  the 
western  counties  of  the  State  were  bitterly  opposed,  to  taking  Virginia 
into  the  new  confederacy.    They  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
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sion  ;  and  when  that  device  had  been  forced  upon  the  State  by  the 
plotters  in  Richmond,  they  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  their  earliest 
opportunity  to  set  up  a  State  government  of  their  ovs^n. 

They  found  that  opportunity  in  the  formal  secession  of  the  old 
State  government  and  the  abdication  of  their  offices  by  the  men  who 
had  been  the  United  States  Senators  of  Virginia.  When  the  mayor 
of  the  chief  city  of  West  Virginia  was  ordered  by  Governor  Letcher 
to  seize  the  Government  property  in  Wheeling  "  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Virginia,"  that  worthy  gentleman  replied:  "I 
have  seized  upon  the  custom-house,  the  post-office  and  all  public 
buildings  and  documents,  in  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  whose  property  they  are."  ^  The  authority  of 
the  "  sovereign  State  of  Virginia  "  was  defied,  now  that  that  State,  by 
an  act  of  so-called  secession,  declared  itself  to  be  outside  the  Federal 
Union.  A  convention  of  delegates  met  at  Wheeling,  and,  assuming 
that  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  no  longer 
had  any  government,  proceeded  to  erect  such  a  government.  Under 
this  "  restored  government,"  a  Legislature  was  chosen  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  government  provided.  United  States  Senators  were  elected 
in  due  form  and  were  admitted  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Peir- 
point  was  elected  Governor,  and  all  the  forms  of  law  were  duly 
complied  with.  The  Federal  Constitution  requires  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  division  of  a  State,  or  to  the  joining  thereto  of  any 
territory  of  another  State,  that  the  act  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  people  at  the  ballot- 
box  ;  accordingly  the  Legislature  framed  and  adopted  an  ordinance 
dividing  the  State  and  providing  for  the  submission  of  that  instrument 
to  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  people  by  an  enormous  majority, 
approved  the  act  of  division  and  at  the  same  time  chose  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention.  That  body  framed  a  constitution  for  the 
new  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  people,  the 
vote  being  18,862  in  its  favor,  with  only  514  votes  cast  against  it. 
These  last  proceedings  took  place  in  April,  1862,  so  that  in  the  midst 
of  war,  West  Virginia  was  prepared  for  an  entrance  into  the  Federal 
Union  with  the  same  punctilious  observance  of  constitutional  forms 
that  would  have  been  required  in  a  time  of  peace. 

By  thpse  who  maintained  the  habitual  attitude  of  opposition  to 
everything  that  savored  of  sincere  devotion  to  the  Union  or  of  hostility 
to  the  insurgents'  cause,  these  doings  were  denounced  as  revolutionary ; 
the  enemies  of  the  Administration  stigmatized  as  hypocritical  the 
course  of  the  President  and  the  Executive  departments,  who,  while 
denying  the  right  of  secession  in  States,  had  recognized  that  right  in 
1  Loyal  West  Virginia,  Theodore  F.  Lang. 
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the  fragment  of  a  State  when  the  people  of  that  fragment  knocked  at 
the  door  of  "  the  old  Union  "  for  admission.  The  argument  on  the 
other  side  was  that  the  political  body  which,  had  initiated  and  verified 
these  proceedings  was  indubitably  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was 
argued  that  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  had 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise.  The  restored  gov- 
ernment represented  by  the  Legislatui-e  assembled  in  Wheeling  was, 
by  express  consent  of  the  United  States,  invested  with  all  the  rights 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  charged  with  all  the  powers  and  digni- 
ties of  that  State.  It  was  upon  this  theory  that  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  finally  admitted  by  the  act  of  Congress,  which  was 
signed  by  the  President,  December  31st,  1862.  The  house  divided 
against  itself  had  ceased  to  stand  in  Old  Virginia. 
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THE   THIRD   YEAR   OF   THE   WAR. 

The  Final  Pkoolamation  of  Emancipation.  —  Hooker  reorganizes  the  Army  of 
THE  Potomac.  —  He  crosses  the  Rappahannock.  —  The  Battle  of  Chancel- 
LORSviLLE.  —  A  Federal  Defeat.  —  Meade  in  Command  of  the  Army.  —  The 
Confederates  take  the  Offensive.  —  Invasion  of  Pennsylvania.  —  The  Bat- 
tle OF  Gettysburg.  —  Defeat  and  Plight  of  the  Confederate  Army.  — 
Grant's  Operations  around  Vicksburg.  —  The  Long  Siege.  —  Vicksbukg  sur- 
renders.—  Fall  of  Port  Hudson  and  Opening  of  the  Mississippi. — A  National 
Thanksgiving  proclaimed.  —  Draft  Riots  in  New  York.  —  Suspension  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1863,  President  Lincoln  issued  bis 
The  final  final  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  This  immortal  docu- 
uot  Pro^"  ment  was  prepared  in  consonance  with  the  previous  announce- 
ciamation,  j^m^j.  ^^^^jg  September  22d,  1862,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  The  matter  of  issuing  it  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
President  alone;  with  his  usual  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others  in 
minor  details,  he  submitted  the  document  to  his  cabinet  before  pro- 
mulgating it  to  the  people ;  he  accepted  suggestions  as  to  the  verbal 
construction  of  the  edict ;  the  act  was  his  own.  Reciting  the  warning 
contained  in  the  Proclamation  of  September  22d,  tlae  President 
asserted  his  authority  in  the  premises  in  the  following  words : 
"  Now,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me 
vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  necessary  war  measure 
for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do  publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hun- 
dred days  from  the  day  first  above  mentioned  [September  22,  1862], 
order  and  designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
the  people  thereof  respectively,  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  the  following,  to  wit :  "  with  that  precision  of  detail 
which  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln,  he  proceeded  to  specify  the 
States  in  which  rebellion  then  existed  and  he  specifically  mentioned 
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those  parts  of  States  (sundry- 
parishes  in  Louisiana,  counties 
in  Virginia,  and  the  entire  ter- 
ritory now  known  as  West  Vir- 
ginia), which  were  exempted 
from  the  operation  of  the  edict 
now  issued.  He  had  founded 
his  right  to  proclaim  liberty  and 
freedom  to  the  slave  upon  the 
war  powers  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  The 
Proclamation  of  September, 
1862,  was  a  military  measure, 
pure  and  simple;  it  had  no  jus- 
tification on  any  other  ground. 
The  exemptions  noted  in  the 
final  Proclamation  were  made 
to  apply  to  such  parts  of  States 
as  were  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  therefore  were 
exempt  from  the  law  of  military  necessity  which  did  exist  elsewhere. 
He  argued  that  if  he  could  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  save  on  the  ground  of  military  neces- 
sity, he  could  interfere  with  it  in  anyone  of  the  States  in  which  rebel- 
lion did  not  exist,  and  indeed  "  change  any  law  in  any  State." 

Having  specifi.ed  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  vs^hich  armed 
rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  still  i,i„eoin'5 
existed,  he  thus  proclaimed  freedom  from  slavery  :  "  And  by  "'^™»- 
virtue  of  the  power,  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States, 
and  parts  of  States,  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be  free ;  and  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military 
and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom 
of  said  persons."  The  Proclamation  enjoined  abstinence  from  vio- 
lence upon  the  freed  persons,  and  further  declared  they  would  be 
received  into  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  they  might  be  found  suitable.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  citizen 
of  Kentucky,!  more  than  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Proc- 
lamation, Lincoln  admirably  summarized  the  history  of  events  pre- 
ceding and  apparently  leading  up  to  the  final  step.  He  argued  that 
his  first  duty,  under  his  oath  of  oflHce,  was  to  save  the  country ;  the 
Nation,  he  said,  was  the  first  care  of  the  President.     "  Was  it  pos- 

1  A.  G.  Hodges,  April  4,  1864. 
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sible,"  he  asked,  "to  lose  the  Nation  and  yet  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  must  be  protected,  yet  often  a 
limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life  is  never  wisely 
given  to  save  a  limb."  He  added  :  "  When,  early  in  the  war,  General 
Fremont  attempted  military  emancipation,  I  forbade  it,  because  I  did 
not  think  it  then  an  indispensable  necessity.  When,  a  little  later. 
General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War,  suggested  the  arming  of 
the  blacks,  I  objected  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an  indisj^ensable 
necessity.  When  still  later.  General  Hunter  attempted  military 
emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
indispensable  necessity  had  come.  When  in  March  and  May  and 
July,  1862, 1  made  earnest  and  successive  appeals  to  the  border  States 
to  favor  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come 
unless  averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  the  proposition,  and 
I  was,  in  my  best  judgment,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surren- 
dering the  Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  a  strong 
hand  upon  the  colored  element.     I  chose  the  latter." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  armies  of  the  Nation  had  been  recruited  by 
volunteers,  most    of    whom    came    from    patriotic    motives, 

Bounties. 

although  some  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  later  days  were 
stimulated  by  offers  of  bounties  offered  bj"^  their  respective  States. 
This  latter  class  of  recruits  were  regarded  with  good-natured  contempt 
by  the  older  soldiers.  Some  of  them,  having  secured  handsome  sums 
(which  sometimes  exceeded  1300)  paid  on  condition  of  their  enlist- 
ment for  a  term  of  years,  evaded  their  duty  by  shirking  in  the  ranks 
or  by  running  away  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  They  were 
stigmatized  as  "bounty-jumpers,"  and  the  very  phrase  "  bounty  men" 
was  a  term  of  reproach  when  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
army.  Some  of  these  were  introduced  to  the  stern  realities  of  war  in 
the  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  their  wounded  were  brought 
back  through  the  ranks  of  the  old  volunteers,  the  latter  would  cry 
out,  derisively,  "  Take  good  care  of  those  men ;  they  have  cost  the 
Government  a  great  deal  of  money."  ^ 

In  January,  1863,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  to  authorize 
Colored  the  President  to  enroll  into  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
troops.  United  States  such  number  of  colored  persons  as  be  might 

deem  useful  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  their  term  of  enlistment  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  But  as  this  authority  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  the  measure  was  not  pressed  after  it  had  passed  one 
branch  of  Congress.     A  far  more  important  bill  was  that  introduced 

1  Gen.  "W.  F.  Smith,  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  yoJ^ui.  p.  137. 
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in  the  Senate,  early  in  tiae  year,  providing  for  the  enrolment  of  the 
National  forces.  This  bill,  which  became  a  law,  March  3cl,  1863, 
provided  that  all  able-bodied  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intentions  to  become  such, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five,  should  be  liable  to  mili- 
tary duty  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Certain  exemptions  from 
military  duty  were  made  under  the  law;    these  applied  to  certain 

persons  already  iu 
the  public  service 
and  to  those  whose 
parents  or  children 
were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their 
labor. 

Drafted  persons 
were  allowed  to 
furnish  an  accepta- 
ble substitute  for 
military  duty;  or 
they  might  secure 
exemption  for  all 
liability  to  draft 
on  the  payment  of 
$300.  On  this 
model  of  a  con- 
scription law  all 
further  acts  were 
constructed.  At 
last,  then,  the  much  dreaded  draft  was  to  be  ordered. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  enrolment  districts,  in  each  of 
which  a  board  to  supervise  the  enrolling  and  the  drafting  of  persons 
liable  to  military  duty  was  appointed.  Persons  drafted  and  failing 
to  report  for  duty  were  treated  as  deserters.  A  considerable  force  of 
provost-marshals  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  law; 
and  all  the  machinery  of  the  conscription  act,  as  it  was  called,  was 
set  in  motion  in  time  to  raise  recruits  for  a  term  beginning  July  1st, 
1863,  and  continuing  for  three  years.  Unless  extended  by  further 
action  of  Congress,  the  draft  was  not  to  continue  for  more  than  two 
years  next  succeeding  July  1st,  1863.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was 
bitterly  opposed  in  Congress  by  the  men  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion,  or  who  had  all  along  resisted  every  measure  for  the  support 
of  the  National  Administration  in  its  prosecution  of  plans  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.     Nothing  but  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
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tion  would  have  made  the  con- 
scription law  palatable  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  just 
that  all  who  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion and  shelter  of  the  National 
Government  should  be  made  to 
contribute  to  its  maintenance  ;  in 
no  other  way,  since  voluntary  en- 
listments had  begun  to  flag,  could 
the  armies  be  kept  up  to  a  safe 
numerical  standard  :  and,  irksome 
though  the  draft  might  seem,  its 
burden  was  accepted  with  the  same 
grim  cheerfulness  with  which  other 
burdens  had  been  taken  up  before 
this  became  necessary.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  draft  with  its  undesirable  features  was  made  use 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  war  to  break  down  popular  support  of  the 
National  Administration  and  to  incite  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States. 

During  the  winter  of  1862-63,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  that 
of  the  Confederates  under  Lee  rested  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock. They  needed  rest  and  reorganization  after  the  exhausting 
campaign  which  terminated  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  army  under 
The  Army  of  Bumside.  The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
intiS'vv'inter  Considered  almost  impregnable;  it  was  among  the  rolling 
of  1862-63.  g^jj(j  irregular  hills  of  Stafford,  with  its  line  of  supplies  in 
the  rear  and  resting  on  Aquia  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Potomac 
river-,  entirely  safe  and  expeditious  of  movement.  The  army  was 
found  in  a  demoralized  condition  when  Hooker  took  command; 
desertions,  he  said,  were  going  on  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  a 
day;  absentees  from  their  commands  were  numerous,  the  number 
reaching  as  high  as  80,000  privates  and  3,000  officers.  Party  feeling 
among  the  officers  had  to  some  extent  manifested  itself  with  sentiments 
which  were  disloyal  to  the  Government,  if  not  downright  treason. 
Homesickness  among  the  troops,  the  result  of  defeat,  inaction,  and  pri- 
vations in  camp,  had  increased  discontent  and  promoted  desertions. 
Hooker  was  always  noted  for  his  thoughtful  kindness  for  his  men,  and 
by  a  judicious  system  of  furloughs  for  the  deserving  and  of  punish- 
ments for  the  malcontents,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the  army  its 
tone  of  cheerful  courage  and  military  pride.  He  consolidated  into  one 
corps  the  large  cavalry  force  which  had  heretofore  been  scattered  in 
small  detachments  among  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  army.     Its 
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efficiency  was  improved  by  frequent  expeditions  and  skirmishes,  and 
the  entire  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  so  toned  up  and 
inspirited  by  the  end  of  April  that  Hooker  felt  justified  in  proudly 
describing  it  as  "  the  finest  army  on  the  planet." 

Hooker  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  the  class  of  1837,  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  with  Q^nerai 
Mexico,  holding  the  rank  of  captain  on  the  staff  of  General  ^^°°^''- 
Gideon  J.  Pillow ;  he  returned  to  civil  life  after  the  Mexican  war  and 
reentered  the  army  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  in  1861.  He 
was  of  a  hopeful  and  sanguine  temperament;  his  figure  was  erect  and 
manly,  and  his  military  bearing  was  admii'ably  calculated  to  inspire 
conBdence  among  his  troops,  who  regarded  him  with  deep  affection 
and  who  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  "  Fighting  Joe,"  his  dash  and 
his  indomitable  spirit  of  adventure  commending  him  to  the  admira- 
tion of  men  who  dearly  love  a  brilliant  fighter.  General  Hooker  was 
free  of  speech  ;  he  talked  as  brilliantly  as  he  fought ;  and  when  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  put  him  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he 
wrote  him  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  January  26th,  1863,  in  which 
the  Commander-in-chief  gave  the  general-in-command  some  paternal 
advice  and  counsel.  It  was  not  such  a  letter  as  a  high  state  function- 
ary might  be  supposed  to  indite  to  a  military  subordinate;  it  was, 
rather,  such  a  missive  as  a  father  might  send  his  son  ;  and  such  a 
letter  Hooker,  with  mingled  feelings  of  mortification  and  pride,  de- 
clared it  to  be. 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac," 
wrote  the  President.     "  Of  course,  I  have  done  this  upon 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think  letter  to 

.     ,  ,  ,  1  •  •  1     Hooker. 

it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard 
to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which  of  course  I  like.  I  also  believe  you 
do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensa- 
ble, quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable  bounds, 
does  good  rather  than  harm ;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burn- 
side's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition, 
and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a  great 
wrong  to  the  country,  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honorable 
brother  officer.  I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your 
recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the  Government  needed  a 
dictator.  Of  course,  it  was  not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes  can 
set  up  dictators.  "What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship.     The  Government  will  support  you  to  the 
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utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has  done 
and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit,  which 
you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  commander 
and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you.  I 
shall  assist  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you  nor 
Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  army 
while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rashness. 
Beware  of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  for- 
ward and  give  us  victories." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his 

youngest  boy,  a  lad  of  ten  years,  and  two  intimate  personal 
headquar-      frlcuds,  made  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  being 

understood  that  a  movement  of  some  kind  was  then  about 
to  be  made.  He  spent  six  days  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Hooker,  reviewing  the  several  army  corps  and  visiting  the  hospitals. 
On  the  morning  of  his  leaving  the  army  on  his  return,  he  said  to 
General  Hooker  and  General  Couch  (then  Hooker's  second  in  com- 
mand), "  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  two  gentlemen,  in  your  next 
fight — put  in  all  your  men." 

There  is  not  a  conclusive  agreement  among  military  authorities  in 
any  statement  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  both  sides  during  the  cam- 
paign which  began  immediately  after  this  date  and  terminated  with 
the  Federal  defeat  at  Chancellorsville.  In  round  numbers,  it  is  usually 
estimated  that  Hooker  had  130,000  men  of  all  arms  in  the  service ;  and 
that  Lee's  force  amounted  to  about  60,000.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
accomplished  and  careful  historian,  who  was  a  division  commander  in 
this  campaign,!  g^yg  ^j^at  Hooker  had  under  him  124,500  men  of  all 
arms,  11,500  of  whom  were  cavalry.  The  figures  first  named  here 
are  from  the  official  records ;  and  the  official  authority  of  the  Con- 
federates puts  their  total  at  60,000. 

Hooker's  plan   of  campaign  was  bold  and  simple :  it  had  all  the 

1  General  Abner  Doubleday.  In  his  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  he  says :  "  Napoleon 
says  100,000  men  on  the  rolls  are  only  equivalent  to  about  30,000  muskets  in  action.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Hooker  had  over  113,000  men  for  actual  combat.  Lieutenant-colonel  W.  T. 
Forbes,  Assistant  Adjutant-general,  who  has  had  access  to  the  records,  after  a  careful  esti- 
mate, places  the  number  as  follows:  T\nt  Corps,  16,000;  Second  Corps,  16,000;  Third 
Corps,  18,000;  Fifth  Corps,  15,000;  Sixth  Corps,  22,000;  Eleventh  Corps,  15,000;  Twelfth 
Corps,  11,000;  total  infantry  and  artillery,  U3,000;  Pleasanton  cavalry,  1,500;  total  effec- 
tive force,  114,500.  He  estimates  Lee's  army  at  62,000,  which  the  Confederate  authorities, 
Hotchkiss  and  Allan,  place  as  follows :  Anderson's  and  MoLaw's  divisions  of  Longstreet's 
Corps,  17,000 ;  .Tackson's  Corps,  33,500  ;  Stuart's  cavalry,  2,700  ;  artillery,  5,000 ;  add  4,000 
on  engineer,  hospital  duty,  etc."  It  should  be  noted  that  the  smallness  of  the  cavalry  force 
iu  the  preceding  estimate  of  the  total  effective  Federal  force  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Stone- 
man,  in  command  of  the  new  cavalry  corps,  had  been  detached  for  other  duty  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign. 
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Sedgwick's  Reconnaissance  on  May  4,   I  863.     Artillery  going  into  action  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

elements  of  practicability.  Above  the  city  of  Fredericksburg  were  two 
fords,  both  of  them  below  the  point  at  which  the  Rapidan  jjooker's 
enters  the  Rappahannock ;  these  were  Banks's  Ford,  about  p'*"'- 
six  miles  up  the  stream,  and  the  United  States  Ford,  about  seven 
miles  still  further  up.  The  Cohfederates  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  fortify  the  fords  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams ;  but 
the  two  below  the  entrance  of  the  Rapidan  were  very  strongly  de- 
fended. As  the  Confederates  had  supposed  that  no  force  would 
attempt  to  cross  two  streams  above  the  point  of  their  juncture,  they 
had  left  their  fording  places  undefended ;  it  was  here  that  Hooker's 
crossing  was  to  be  made.  Once  across  the  Rappahannock,  his  move- 
ment down  stream  on  the  right  bank  would  necessarily  uncover  the 
two  lower  fords,  and  make  them  available  for  future  operations. 

It  was  determined  to  make  a  pretence  of  crossing  with  three  corps 
under  Sedgwick  below  Fredericksburg,  while  the  remaining  four 
corps  under  Slocum  should  make  a  detour,  and  cross  the  river  at  the 
fords  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rapidan.  This  force  was  then  to  march 
down  the  river  on  its  right  bank,  open  the  United  States  and  Banks's 
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fords,  reunite  the  two  wings  of  the  army  (the  reserve  force  then  being 
able  to  take  the  shorter  route  by  the  lower  fords),  and  then  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy  in  the  open  country  near  Banks's  Ford,  taking 
the  Confederate  jjosition  at  Fredericksburg  in  reverse;  Lee's  army 
still  occupied  the  heights  above  the  city  in  a  long  thin  line.  A  part 
of  the  left  wing  was  to  be  left  in  camp  opposite  Fredericksburg,  in 
full  view  from  the  Confederate  position,  to  confuse  still  further  the 
enemy.  To  aid  in  the  attempt  to  crush  Lee's  army.  General  Stone- 
man,  with  10,000  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  cross  the  upper  fords  of  the 
Rappahannock,  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  general  movement,  and 
effectually  destroy  Lee's  communications  with  Richmond,  which  was 
about  fiftj'-five  miles  distant,  cutting  off  his  supplies,  his  means  for 
obtaining  reenforcements,  and  his  line  of  retreat.  If  the  work  of  the 
cavalry  were  effectively  performed,  Lee's  army  would  soon  be  out  of 
provisions  and  be  forced  to  retreat,  even  if  the  expected  battle  should 
not  send  him  flying,  as  Hooker  hoped  that  it  would.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
under  Couch,  and  the  First,  under  Reynolds,  were  not  only  to  threaten 
Lee  in  front  from  Fredericksburg,  but  were  to  attack  in  that  direc- 
tion, with  the  Third  Corps,  under  Sickles,  held  in  reserve. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  the  cavalry  ;  it  was  a  large  body, 
more  than  10,000  strong,  well  mounted  and  full  of  fight,  with  almost 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  opposition  before  it.  Hooker's  injunc- 
tion to  Stoneman  was,  "Let  your  watchword  be  fight,  and  let  all  your 
orders  be  fight,  fight,  fight."  Heavy  rains  detained  this  corps  from 
the  13th  of  April  until  the  27th.  The  ravines  were  full,  of  streams, 
and  the  fords  were  impassable.  Hooker  was  all  impatience.  The 
time  of  enlistment  for  many  of  his  men  was  about  to  expire ;  16,472 
officers  and  men  of  the  recruits  on  the  two-years'  list  were  to  be  mus- 
tered out  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  and  June ;  and 
added  to  these  were  so  large  a  number  of  the  nine-months'  men, 
enlisted  during  the  months  next  after  the  defeats  of  McClellan  and 
Pope,  that  the  total  sum  of  losses  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of  ser- 
vice about  this  date  was  11,097  men.  Hooker  chafed  at  this  pros- 
pect, and,  after  waiting  for  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  he  hurried 
off  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  together  on  the  27th.  Various 
causes  operated  to  bafHe  the  plans  arranged  for  the  cavalry,  and  this 
force  cut  no  figure  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  the  armies. 

Chancellorsville  is  not  a  village,  nor  even  a  collection  of  houses.  It 
Chancel-  ^^  a  large  solitary  house  in  the  midst  of  an  open  clearing 
lorsviue.  made  in  the  woods  and  thickets  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Wilderness.  Here  was  the  point,  the  converging  of  a 
system  of  country  roads,  that  Hooker  had  judiciously  selected  for  his 
headquarters  around  which  his  army  was  to  be  concentrated.    Beyond, 
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ill  the  direction  of  Fredericksburg,  was  the  open  country  into  which 
Lee  must  advance  and  accept  battle.  If  he  declined  this,  he  would 
have  his  right  turned  by  the  corps  then  in  front  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  Hooker's  main  army  would  fall  upon  his  rear  from  Chancellors- 
ville.  If  he  fell  back  upon  Richmond,  he  exposed  his  flank,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  cut  to  pieces. 

All  went  well  for  the  Federal  army.  The  cavalry  corps  having 
departed  on  its  errand  of  destruction,  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Corps  (Howard's  and  Slocum's),  marched  for  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Rapidan,  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  where  they  were  joined  hj  the  Fifth  Corps 
(Meade's),  as  previously  ordered,  and  the  passage  across  the  river 
was  made  on  the  night  of  the  28th  without  opposition.  Next  day, 
the  passage  of  the  Rapidan  was  effected  readilj'^,  and  the  three 
corps  marched  down  the  stream,  arriving  at  Chancellorsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th.  This  advance  uncovered  the  United  States 
Ford,  behind  which  Couch  was  waiting  with  his  corps,  the  Second, 
and  those  troops  were  marched  across  a  pontoon  bridge,  then  thrown 
athwart  the  stream.  Meanwhile,  Sedgwick's  corps,  the  Sixth,  on  the 
left  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  crossed  the  river  on  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  a  point  below  Fredericksburg ;  the  First  Corps,  under  Rey- 
nolds, had  followed,  and  the  Third  Corps  (Sickles's),  was  ready  to 
reenforce  either  of  the  two  wings  as  circumstances  might  determine. 
The  movement  had  succeeded  admirably,  even  brilliantly.     From  his 

new  headquarters  at  Chancellors- 
ville, Hooker  issued  to  his  army 
an  order  of  the  day,  in  which  he 
congratulated  his  gallant  ofHcers 
and  men  on  their  success. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "the  enemy 
must  flee  shamefully  or  come 
out  of  his  defences  to  accept  bat- 
tle on  our  ground,  where  he  is 
doomed  to  certain  destruction  !  " 
But,  having  by  these  daring 
yet  simple  movements  iheposi- 
achieved  full  possession  *'™' 
of  an  important  strategic  point 
in  the  rear  of  the  army  that  had 
blocked  his  way  to  Richmond, 
Hooker  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
the  "  Fighting  Joe  "  to  whom 
Major-General  John  Sedgwick.  Hs  army  SO   Confidently  looked 
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for  a  yigorous  attack.  What  he  called  "  our  ground  "  was  an  open 
space  half  way  between  Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg,  out- 
side of  the  impenetrable  woods  in  which  the  army  was  encamped. 
In  front  of  his  army  the  entrance  to  the  ground  was  favorable,  and 
the  surface  there  was  well  adapted  to  the  manoeuvres  of  a  large  force. 
But  the  precious  hours  of  the  evening  and  night  of  the  30th  of  April 
and  the  early  morning  of  the  1st  of  May  were  unaccountably  wasted; 
it  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  iu  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  that  Hooker 
started  from  Chancellorsville  with  his  army  to  meet  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  confidently  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Before  that 
time,  Lee  had  started  out  to  meet  him.  Leaving  Early's  division 
reenforced  by  only  one  brigade  to  hold  the  line  of  works  on  the 
heights  of  Fredericksburg,  Lee  hurried  forward  the  rest  of  bis  forces 
during  the  evening  and  midnight  of  the  30th,  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  now  learned  that  the  principal  attack  was  to  come  — 
Chancellorsville.  Meade's  corps  arrived  on  the  Federal  left  in  full 
view  of  Banks's  Ford;  Slocum,  with  the  Twelfth,  found  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  right ;  and  the  centre,  Sykes's  division,  having  encoun- 
tered the  cavalry  skirmishers  of  the  Confederates,  drove  them  back 
and  established  itself  in  the  position  which  had  been  assigned  to 
it.  So  far,  so  good.  But  instead  of  strongly  supporting  the  three 
columns  in  advance,  Hooker  now  sent  orders  for  them  to  fall  back  to 
the  positions  which  they  had  occupied  the  night  before.  Astonished 
at  the  order.  Couch,  who  was  next  in  command  under  Hooker,  and 
Warren,  in  command  of  the  corps  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
urged  their  chief  to  reconsider  and  recall  an  order  which  could  not 
have  any  other  than  a  demoralizing  effect.  In  vain  ;  Hooker  insisted 
upon  his  order,  and  the  troops,  uneasy  and  confounded,  withdrew  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  instead  of  fighting  him.  On  the  very  place 
which  Hooker  had  chosen  as  "  our  ground,"  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville was  already  lost.  The  Confederates  immediately  occupied  the 
positions  thus  vacated,  taking  possession  of  the  plank  road  across 
which  the  Federal  troops  had  been  lined,  and  establishing  artillery 
on  a  crest  of  ground  running  in  the  direction  of  Hooker's  lines,  from 
which  they  were  able  to  enfilade  the  receding  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Desultory  but  generally  resultless  fighting  was  kept 
up  along  the  front  of  the  line  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Third  Corps  (Sickles's)  received 
orders  to  cross  and  reenforce  the  force  already  at  Chancellorsville;  and 
on  the  following  morning,  May  2d,  the  First  Corps  (Reynolds's),  was 
ordered  over,  leaving  Sedgwick  alone  below  Fredericksburg  with  his 
own  corps  and  one  division  (Gibbon's),  of  the  Second  Corps;  this 
gave  him  between  26,000  and  27,000  men  for  his  anticipated  attack 
on  the  line  of  works  back  of  the  town. 
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Loosely 
speaking,  it 
may  be  said 
that  the  posi- 
tion of  the 
Army  of  the 
Potomac,  on 
the  morning  of 
the  2d  was 
along  a  cres- 
cent-shaped 
line,  the  left 
resting  on  the 
river  near  the 
United  States 
Ford ;  the  cen- 
tre passing 
around  and  en- 
closing Chan- 
cellorsville  and 
facing  south ; 
the  right  rest- 
ing " in  the 
air,"  that  is  to 
eay,  without 
any  artificial 
or  natural  ob- 
stacle for  its 
support.  How- 
ard, with  his 
Eleventh 
Corps,  now  oc- 
cupied that 
position,  his  defensive  works  being  wholly  in  his  front ;  his  flank  was 
at  the  edge  of  the  dense  growth  of  forest  and  thicket  which  character- 
ized all  of  the  fateful  Wilderness.  It  was  here  that  was  committed  the 
second  error  that  cost  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  dearly.  Lee  had  dis- 
covered the  weak  point  in  Hooker's  line  of  defence  ;  for  Hooker  was 
no  longer  the  fighter  who  was  to  press  the  enemy  to  the  wall ;  he  was 
behind  his  defences. 

Sending  "Stonewall"  Jackson  with  a  column  of  26,000  men  to 
crush  in  the  Federal  right,  Lee  kept  up  a  furious  and  deceptive  can- 
nonading along  his  own  right  and  centre.     To  move  Jackson's  corps 
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Major-General  Daniel  E.  Sickles. 


from  Lee's  right  to  his  left  was  a  haz- 
ardous measure ;  it  must  oc- 

The  battle  o£  .  , 

Chancellors-  cupj  almost  an  entire  day; 
but  it  was  accomplished  with 
all  of  Jackson's  skill  and  celerity. 
The  column  started  at  early  dawn ; 
late  in  the  summer  afternoon,  while 
the  unsuspecting  Federal  troops  were 
massed  at  ease  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  they  were  surprised  by  a  rush  of 
deer,  hares,  and  other  wild  things  of 
the  wood,  driven  before  the  advance 
of  Jackson's  men,  and  immediately 
the  whirlwind  burst  upon  them  from 
the  thickets  and  the  forest.  The  few  pickets  that  had  been  thrown 
out  from  the  Eleventh  Corps  came  flying  before  the  foe,  and  Jackson's 
men  fell  upon  the  astonished  troops,  doubling  up  their  lines,  scatter- 
ing them  like  chaff  and  sending  the  demoralized  ranks  backwai'd  in 
dire  and  utter  confusion.     It  was  a  rout,  not  a  retreat. 

The  flanking  movement  of  Jackson  had  not  been  performed  with- 
out being  seen  from  the  Federal  lines.  At  one  point,  the  column 
passed  over  a  hill  in  full  view  of  Birney's  division  of  Sickles's  corps, 
then  stationed  between  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps.  Word  was 
at  once  sent  to  headquarters.  But  Hooker  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  n^ovement  was  a  retreat  of  the  Confederate  forces,  or  an 
attempt  to  flank  his  right  wing.  He  inclined  to  the  former  theory ; 
and,  when  he  was  visited  by  Couch,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Lee  is  in  full  retreat  towards  Gordonsville,  and  I  have 
sent  out  Sickles  to  capture  his  artillery."  Couch  says  he  thought 
that  if  this  conception  of  the  situation  was  correct,  it  was  surprising 
that  so  small  a  force  had  been  sent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attack 
on  the  rear  of  Jackson's  corps  accomplished  nothing  beyond  pushing 
him  from  the  line  which  he  had  chosen  to  another  which  was  a  little 
less  desirable.  At  four  o'clock,  when  Jackson  was  forming  his  lines 
for  the  fatal  attack  on  the  Eleventh  Corps,  Hooker  wrote  to  Sedg- 
wick, at  Fredericksburg,  "We  know  the  enemy  is  flying,  trying  to 
save  his  trains.  Two  of  Sickles's  divisions  are  upon  him."  It  is  likely 
that  this  opinion  was  to  some  extent  shared  by  Hooker's  commanders. 
But  Hooker  had  taken  some  precaution  earlier  in  the  day  to  prevent 
the  surprise  which  might  overtake  Howard  and  Slocum  on  the  right 
of  the  line.  As  early  as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  he 
had  sent  orders  to  Slocum  and  Howard,  commanding  the  Twelfth  and 
Eleventh  Corps,  directing  them  to  be  prepared  for  a  flank  movement, 
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Fg"     ~  as  he  "had  good  reason  to  suppose" 

mK  1,4  that  the  enemy  was    moving   to  the 

mmj-  ^  right  of  the  line  of  the  army.     How- 

ard says  this  order  never  readied 
him.  At  all  events,  the  surprise  of 
the  Eleventh  Corps  was  so  complete 
that  the  contempt  and  objurgation 
subsequently  poured  upon  the  gallant 
men  comprising  it  was  wholly  unjus- 
tifiable. Unfortunately,  there  had 
been  some  irritation  in  the  ranks  on 
account  of  the  displacement  of  their 
old  commander,  Sigel,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Howard.  This  fact,  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
disaster  of  the  2d  of  May,  was  unfaii-ly  quoted  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Eleventh,  many  of  whom  were  of  German  origin  and  were  under 
the  command  of  officers  of  their  own  former  nationality. 

Two  brigades  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  succeeded  in  rallying  and 
effecting  a  change  of  front;  they  fought  well  and  maintained  Keenan's 
their  line  until,  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  they  were  '=''^''ee- 
forced  back  upon  the  Twelfth  Corps.  The  remainder  of  their  men 
went  on,  a  hopeless  rabble  rout,  in  the  direction  of  Chancellorsville 
and  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult.  Hooker  hurried 
up  and,  finding  his  old  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  now  commanded 
by  Birney,  back  of  the  road  along  which  the  enemy  was  sweeping  like 
a  whirlwind,  he  ordered  it  forward  with  a  bayonet  charge.  Supported 
by  Hay's  brigade  of  the  Second  Corps,  this  division  marched  steadily 
forward,  ploughing  its  way  through  the  tumultuous  crowds  of  fugi- 
tives and  striking  the  advance  of  the  Confederates  obliquely  on  the 
left  and  front.  Artillery  from  the  Twelfth  Corps  supported  this 
movement,  and  Jackson's  column  was  forced  into  the  woods  in  front 
of  the  intrenchments  abandoned  by  the  Eleventh  Corps.  For  an 
instant,  the  onset  was  checked ;  but  on  low  ground,  in  full  view  of  the 
Confederates,  and  in  front  of  the  woods,  were  the  guns  of  a  division 
of  the  Third  Corps,  left  without  protection.  To  seize  these  pieces 
and  turn  them  upon  the  Federal  troops  would  be  the  work  of  a 
moment  for  the  Confederates.  At  that  critical  juncture.  General 
Pleasanton,  returning  from  the  front  with  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
which  he  found  it  impoissible  to  employ  advantageously  in  the  maze 
of  underbrush  and  wood,  arrived  on  the  scene.  To  seize  the  guns  and 
put  them  in  position  would  require  a  few  minutes ;  but  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  enemy  would  be  upon  him.     To  hold  in  check  the  Confed- 
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erates  long  enough  to  save  the  guns,  Pleasanton  asked  Major  Keenan, 
of  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  to  charge  into  the  woods  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  check.  It  was  almost  certain  death.  With  a 
smile  on  his  face,  as  one  should  say,  "  It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's 
country,"  Keenan  and  his  brave  five  hundred  rode  into  the  woods, 
Keenan  at  the  head.  The  furious  charge  checked  the  elated  enemy 
for  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  guns  were  put  into  position ;  other 
pieces  were  brought  up,  and  when  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  Eighth 
Pennsylvania  rode  back,  their  heroic  commander  dead  on  the  fi.eld, 
Pleasanton  had  twenty-two  guns  loaded  with  double  canister  ready  to 
fire.  Soon  the  woods  were  alive  with  masses  of  Confederates  who 
advanced  with  fierce  yells.  The  twenty-two  guns  spoke  with  one  ter- 
rific voice ;  then  there  was  a  deep  silence,  and  when  the  smoke  of  the 
cannon  was  swept  aside  by  the  evening  breeze  not  a  living  man  was  to 
be  seen.  The  victors  had  melted  as  it  were  into  the  ground  ;  the  fight 
was  done;  at  this  point  ended  Stonewall  Jackson's  magnificent  attack ; 
and  with  it  was  ended  his  career. 

There  was  a  nocturnal  combat.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  there 
was  great  confusion  ;  in  the  darkness  men  surrendered  to  their  own 
comrades,  and  many  played  at  cross-purposes  before  they  realized 
where  they  were.     Emboldened  by  his  day's  success,  Jackson  con- 
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ceived  the  plan  of  cutting  in  between  the  rear  of  the  Federals  and  the 
United  States  Ford,  on  the  following  day.  Having  made  a 
new  disposition  of  some  of  his  troops,  he  advanced  toward  Jackson's 
the  Federal  lines  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  exact  position  '' ""' 
of  his  enemy.  He  was  accompanied  by  only  a  few  of  his  staff,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  point  where  the  attack  had  been  made 
against  his  most  advanced  regiments,  earlier  in  the  day,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  Berry's  division,  then  involved  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Confederates.  He  was  under  fire  before  he  knew  it.  Turning 
towards  his  own  lines,  one  hundred  yards  distant,  he  put  his  horse  to 
a  gallop  and  was  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  line  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  his  own  pickets,  who  in  the  darkness  naturally  mistook  the 
clatter  of  Jackson  and  his  staff  for  a  cavalry  charge.  He  fell  griev- 
ously wounded  and  was  placed  on  a  litter,  but  the  firing  jj„^s„„,3 
which  now  opened  upon  that  quarter  from  the  Federal  lines  *'^"'' 
laid  low  one  or  two  of  the  bearers,  and  Jackson  was  injured  by  being 
thrown  upon  the  ground.  Even  when  brought  in,  the  firing  in  the 
darkness  continued,  and  A.  P.  Hill,  Jacjjson's  next  in  command,  was 
wounded  while  leaning  over  his  chief.  Jackson  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  his  arm  amputated  and  his  wounds  dressed.  He  died  on  the 
10th  of  May,  near  Guiney's  Station,  Virginia.  To  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  his  loss  was  irreparable.  He  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  illusions,  firmly  believing  himself  to  be  an  appointed  instrument 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Southern  people  from  what  they  considered 
to  be  a  galling  bondage.  Jackson  verily  thought  that  he  wielded  the 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

When  the  battle  opened  on  the  next  day.  May  3d,  the  Eleventh 
Corps  had  been  sent  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Federal  line  The  battle 
where  the  troops,  behind  the  strong  works  thrown  up  by  a  ™  May  3d. 
division  of  Meade's  corps,  were  reorganized  and  made  ready  for  the 
fight  into  which  they  longed  to  precipitate  themselves  to  retrieve  pre- 
vious disasters.  The  new  line  laid  out  by  Hooker  for  the  day's 
operations  was  on  a  slight  elevation  that  crossed  at  right  angles  the 
plank  road  leading  from  Chancellorsville  toward  Fredericksburg. 
This  road  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  position ;  and  it  was  com- 
manded by  high,  ground  on  the  right  of  the  Federal  centre.  Hazel 
Grove,  occupied  by  the  third  (Whipple's)  division  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps.  It  was  an  aggressive  position,  as  it  took  directly  in 
flank  any  advance  that  might  be  made  against  the  Federal  line  from 
that  direction.  In  obedience  to  orders,  however,  this  key  to  the  Fed- 
eral position  was  abandoned  and  was  immediately  seized  by  the 
enemy  who  placed  upon  it  thirty  guns  which  at  once  began  a  terrible 
fire  upon  the  Federal  troops  below  and  upon  the  lines  of  the  Twelfth 
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Corps,  posted  between  Hazel  Grove  and  the  plank  road.  A  fierce 
attack  was  now  made  upon  Sickles's  corps,  to  the  right  of  the  plank 
road,  the  assailing  column  being  from  Jackson's  old  corps,  now  com- 
manded by  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  men  advancing  with  fierce  cries  of 
"  Remember  Jackson  !  "  Theie  was  a  wild  struggle  here  between 
the  avengers  of  "  Stonewall "  and  the  Union  soldiers,  who,  as  one  of 
their  own  generals  said,  "  fought  like  devils."  Rent  by  the  flanking 
fire  from  Hazel  Grove  and  furiously  assaulted  by  the  infantry  in 
front,  Sickles's  men  fought  obstinately  but  finally  fell  back  without 
disorder  to  their  intrenched  line,  which  was  but  partially  defended, 
and  then  to  a  third  line  which  was  well  fortified  and  which  they  held 
to  the  end  of  the  day's  fighting. 

The  fighting  on  that  day  appears  to  have  been  conducted  on  the 
theory  that  each  commanding  ofiicer  was  to  decide  for  himself  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  Gradually  the  lines  of  defence  were  contracted 
so  that  control  of  the  system  of  roads  centring  at  Chancellorsville 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  The  Confederates,  pressing  forward  with 
spirit,  forced  backward  the  Third  Corps,  and  Stuart's  corps,  fighting 
on  the  right  of  the  Federals,  was  enabled  to  form  a  juncture  with  the 
right  of  Lee's  main  army.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  generals 
in  the  field  under  Hooker's  command  received  any  orders  except  to 
retire  when  out  of  ammunition  ;  and  this  contingency  occurred  early 
in  the  day  in  consequence  of  the  sharp  and  severe  firing  that  went  on. 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  replenishing  the  exhausted  supplies 
of  ammunition.  As  the  Federal  troops  fell  back,  the  field  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederates,  who  brought  their  artillery  into  play,  and 
Hooker's  headquarters  at  the  Chancellor  House  were  soon  under  fire. 
About  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Hooker,  who  was  standing  on  the 
veranda  of  the  house,  waiting  to  hear  the  sound  of  Sedgwick's  guns 
as  he  should  approach  from  the  heights  above  Fredericksburg,  was 
Hooke.iu-  struck  down  by  a  falling  wooden  column  which  had  been 
juied.  knocked  out  of  place  by  a  ball  from    the    artillery  in  the 

field  in  front.  A  report  that  Hooker  had  been  killed  flew  around, 
and  General  Couch,  filled  with  apprehension,  came  up  to  see  if  the 
command  had  actually  devolved  upon  him  in  that  critical  moment  of 
the  fight.  Hx)oker  was  for  a  time  unconscious,  and  Couch,  taking 
command  for  the  time,  naturally  assumed  no  more  responsibility 
than  was  absolutely  required  for  the  immediate  safety  of  the  army. 
Hooker  rallied  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  precious  time  had  been  lost. 
From  that  moment  all  went  wrong.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Hooker  acted  like  a  man  dazed.  He  subsequently  said  that  he 
felt  that  he  had  fought  no  battle.  He  had  not ;  the  enemy  whom 
he  had  so  arrogantly  challenged  had  fought  a  victorious  battle. 
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As  if  confirming  tlie  sad  prescience  of  President  Lincoln,  Hooker 
and  Couch  had  not  put  all  their  men  into  this  fight.  In  spite  of  his 
warning,  37,000  men  —  the  whole  of  the  First  Corps  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Fifth  Corps  —  were  not  put  into  the  fight.  Added  to 
these  were  at  least  5,000  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  left  inactive  on  the 
left,  though  they  were  burning  for  the  fray  and  eager  to  vindicate 
their  reputation  as  gallant  and  brave  soldiers.  It  would  appear  that 
all  these  troops  had  been  held  in  reserve  by  Hooker,  who  expected 
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that  they  might  be  needed  in  some  great  and  sudden  emergency  ;  for 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  fought  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
after  all,  purely  on  defensive  lines.  As  it  was,  Stuart's  (late  Jack- 
son's) corps,  wearied  by  incessant  fighting,  their  numbers  —  only 
26,000  at  the  beginning  —  decimated  by  death  and  wounds,  were 
permitted  to  beset  the  Federal  right  while  a  fresh  and  greatly  supe- 
rior force  stood  idle  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  not  far  away. 

Where  was  Sedgwick  ?  Twice  during  the  night  of  the  2d, 
Hooker  had  sent  him  orders  which  implied  that  he  was  to  gedgwick-s 
attack  and  destroy  the  Confederate  forces  at  Fredericksburg  ™°'™ent8. 
and  march  at  onfie  upon  Chancellorsville.  To  accomplish  this  some- 
what unreasonable  order,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Sedgwick  to  scale 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  drive  out  Early,  and  then  march  eleven 
miles  and  attack  Lee's  rear.     It  was  easier  said  than  done.     But 
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early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  when  the  fitful  and  disorganized 
fighting  on  the  Federal  right  at  Chancellorsville  was  about  to  begin, 
Sedgwick  forced  his  way  through  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  and, 
after  ineffectual  attempts  to  turn,  first  the  right  and  then  the  left,  of 
the  Confederate  lines,  he  carried  the  centre  by  storm,  scaling  the 
heights  of  Marye,  so  deadly  to  Burnside's  assailing  columns  in  the 
previous  December.  He  at  once  put  his  troops  in  motion  towards 
Chancellorsville,  having  reached  the  heights  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  But  a  halt  to  enable  him  to  re-form  his  lines  and  receive 
the  reenforcement  of  one  of  his  divisions  (Brooks's)  which  had  been 
left  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  so  delayed  him  that  it  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  final  start  was  made.  By 
this  time  Early  had  been  reenforced  by  a  brigade  that  had  been 
temporarily  detached  from  other  duty,  and  Sedgwick  found  the  way 
disputed  before  him.  At  this  time  the  line  of  the  Federal  forces 
around  Chancellorsville  was  in  the  form  of  a  fiat  curve,  the  right 
wing  resting  on  the  Rapidan,  its  left  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  its 
centre  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Chancellorsville.  The 
fords  were  still  all  covered.  Both  armies  remained  on  the  field  of 
battle  that  night,  Sedgwick  being  cut  off  from  the  heights  above  the 
town  ;  that  line  had  been  reoccupied  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  dis- 
lodged. His  line  of  retreat  across  the  Rappahannock  above  the  town 
was  still  open. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Lee,  finding  that  Hooker  remained 
„     .  ,        quiet  within  his  lines,  ventured  to  detach   a  considerable 

His  flight.         -^  1       o     T         • 

force  to  crush  Sedgwick,  or  drive  him  across  the  river. 
Sedgwick  accordingly  found  himself  shut  in  on  three  sides,  only  his 
line  to  Banks's  Ford  being  left  open  ;  and  that  was  in  constant 
danger  from  roving  bands  of  Confederates,  which  menaced  the  rear 
of  the  Federal  position.  Most  of  the  fighting  that  day  was  done  by 
Sedgwick's  men.  They  had  been  left  apparently  to  get  out  of  their 
precarious  position  as  best  they  could.  No  assistance  came  from 
Hooker,  although  he  had  been  informed  by  Sedgwick  of  his  desperate 
situation.  His  line  was  six  miles  long,  and  he  held  it  with  20,000 
men  against  25,000  of  the  enemy,  who,  as  he  had  heard,  had  been 
reenforced  from  Richmond.  Two  bridges  had  been  thrown  across 
the  river  for  use  in  case  Sedgwick's  retreat  should  become  inevitable. 
A  third  was  now  constructed,  and  Sedgwick  applied  for  leave  to 
cross ;  this  was  granted,  but  the  order  giving  permission  to  recross 
was  subsequently  countermanded,  too  late,  however;  to  be  effective, 
for  Sedgwick,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  had  already 
begun  his  retreat  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  with  a  loss 
of  4,590  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  missing.     The  campaign  was  over. 
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Hooker  held  a  council  of  war 
on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and  al- 
though a  majority  of  those  who 
participated  in  it,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom  of  councils  of 
war,  wished  to  remain  and  fight 
it  out,  he  decided  to  retire  to, 
the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Heavy  rains  had  so  swollen  the 
stream  that  the  recrossing  was 
I  ffected  with  some  difKculty  ; 
Lilt,  with  his  rear  well  protected 
and  unharassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
taken  safely  over  to  its  old 
camping-ground,  where  Hook- 
er's chief-of-staff  telegraphed  to 
the  grief-smitten  President  that 
this  final  movement  had  been  accomplished. 

The  sharp  criticism  that  had  made  Burnside's  command  in  the 
Ai'my  of  the  Potomac  so  unhappy  at  its  close  was  now  neeuusof 
directed  against  his  unfortunate  successor.  The  freedom  forsyn™"^'" 
with  which  Hooker  had  spoken  of  Burnside  was  doubtless  '''^''=*'- 
as  great  as  that  with  which  he  was  now  criticised  by  his  subordinates. 
Injurious  and  unjust  reports  concerning  Hooker's  condition  during 
the  days  of  fighting  were  circulated  through  the  country ;  and  the 
people,  once  more  hafHed  and  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  fell  upon 
the  luckless  general  commanding  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  with 
angry  animadversion.  They  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  daily 
results  while  the  fighting  was  going  on  ;  and  it  was  with  incredulous 
astonishment  that  they  received  the  intelligence  that  the  army  was 
actually  defeated  and  driven  back  to  its  foimer  position  on  the  north 
1  ank  of  the  Rappahannock.  These  were  the  total  losses  in  that 
wasteful  fight:  On  tlie  Federal  side,  12,197  killed  and  wounded; 
5,000  missing;  a  total  of  17,197.  On  the  Confederate  side,  10,266 
killed  and  wounded  ;  2,753  missing;  a  total  of  13,019.  Considering 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  two  armies,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  losses  was  about  equal  in  each. 

Various  causes  operated  to  impel  the  Confederate  Government  to 
take  an  aggressive  attitude  very  soon  after  the  triumph  of  their  arms 
at  Chancellorsville.  The  situation  at  Vicksburg  was  daily  becoming 
more  hopeless  for  them  ;  Grant's  lines  were  drawing  more  and  more 
tightly  around  the  devoted  city,  and  its  ultimate  fall  must  be  counter- 
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balanced  by  some  brilliant  exploit  in  another  part  of  the  great  field 
in  which  the  armies  were  manCBuvring.  The  Southern  pec- 
piSTiIhe  pie  were  naturally  hopeful  of  final  success,  now  that  they 
Govern!""'  had  repelled  "  the  invader  "  from  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
"""'''  hannock.     They  would  be  more  ready,  at  this  critical  junc- 

ture, to  rush  forward  and  help  to  end  the  war  with  one  grand  flour- 
ish. The  foreign  relations  of  the  Confederates  at  this  time  were  in  a 
more  encouraging  condition  than  ever  before.  The  war  had  lasted 
longer  than  the 
Federal  authori- 
ties had  appar- 
ently expected  it 
would ;  and  Euro- 
pean nations  were 
confirmed  in  their 
belief  that  the  re- 
bellion  would 
eventually  make 
such  head  against 
the  National  Gov- 
ernment that  its 
permanent  success 
must  be  looked  for. 
The  ruling  class  in 
England  made  no 
secret      of      their 

friendship  for  the  Confederate  cause  ;  the  aristocracy  and  the  laboring 
classes  were  openly  and  offensively  hostile  to  the  Federal  cause ;  and 
only  the  less  influential  middle  classes  were  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  moral  support  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates ;  only  one  more 
military  triumph  would  be  needed,  it  was  argued,  to  establish  upon 
Northern  soil  the  standard  of  the  insurgents  and  insure  a  peace  dictated 
by  the  leaders  of  a  counter  invasion.  The  French  Government,  from 
the  first  deeply  incredulous  of  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  now  eager  to  assist  in  the  dismember- 
ship  of  the  Federal  Union,  encouraged  the  Confederate  emissaries  in 
Paris  to  go  on  and  win  another  great  battle  and  receive  ample  and 
substantial  aid  in  the  triumphant  work  of  establishing  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  with  that  fatuousness  which  char- 
acterized his  view  of  the  American  situation,  from  first  to  last,  had 
hypocritically  assisted  the  Confederates  while  he  maintained  a  cordial 
and  friendly  understanding  with  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  was  now  assured  in  his  own  mind  that  the  insurgent 
armies  would  soon  be  in  Washington,  and  that  the  banner  of  the 
revolt  would  float  from  the  buildings  of  the  National  capital.  Once 
let  the  Confederate  armies  shift  the  contest  from  Southern  soil,  too 
long  drenched  with  blood,  to  the  homes  and  fields  of  the  "  invaders," 
strengthening  foreign  alliances  might  be  formed ;  Confederate  loans 
would  be  profitably  marketed  in  Paris  and  London;  increased  supplies 
of  war  material  would  be  forwarded  from  European  ports,  and  possi- 
bly a  fleet  would  be  fitted  out  for  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast,  in  place  of  the  piratical  cruisers  which  had  been  fur- 
tively furnished  to  the  belligerents,  who  liad  no  longer  an  open  port 
of  their  own.  It  was  a  pleasing  picture  that  was  offered  to  the  Con- 
federate leaders,  who,  without  knowing  it,  now  stood  at  the  pinnacle 
of  their  greatness. 

According  to  their  own  official  statements,  Lee's  army,  reenforced 
by  conscripts  and  Longstreet's  two  divisions,  numbered  88,754:  men 
on  the  31st  of  May ;  of  this  force,  68,352  were  reported  ready  for 
duty;  from  various  other  sources,  it  is  learned  that  the  total  force 
employed  in  the  campaign  amounted  to  about  70,000  or  78,000  effec- 
tive fighting  men.  The  invasion  of  the  North  being  ^resolved  upon, 
this  army  moved  with  spirit,  exalted  by  victory  and  inspired  with  an 
enthusiastic  belief  in  their  own  indomitable  and  unconquerable  prow- 
ess. On  the  other  hand.  Hooker's  army  had  been  reduced  by  its  great 
losses  by  the  casualties  of  war  and  by  the  expiration  of  terms  of 
enlistment.  Shaken  by  defeat  and  demoralized  by  the  notorious  bick- 
erings of  their  own  commanders,  they  were  still  further  depressed 
by  the  influences  which  politicians  at  home  put  in  motion  in  order  to 
cool  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  the  preservation- 
of  the  National  Union.  The  Array  of  the  Potomac,  set  in  the  field  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  force  designed  to  establish  the  Confederacy 
on  Northern  soil,  then  numbered  about  82,000  men.  The  Confeder- 
ates had  190  guns  ;  the  Federals  had  300  guns ;  the  cavalry  corps  of 
the  two  armies  were  about  equal.  Lee's  army  was  organized  in  three 
large  corps ;  seven  corps  composed  the  Army  of  the  Potomac ;  but  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  two  armies,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very 
nearly  equal,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Confederate  army 
corps  was  about  twice  as  large  as  any  one  of  the  corps  on  the  National 
side. 

If  the  tone  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  low  and  depressed,  the 
required  tonic  was  to  come,  not  from  the  National  Govern- 

'  PI         ^^^  "mva- 

ment,  nor   vet  from   "  Fightinsc   Joe.       It  came  from   the   sion  of  the 

'J  &  &  _  -XT        1  North." 

enemy.     Intimations    that   an    invasion   of  the  North  was 

under  advisement  were  plenty  before  the  month  of  May  had  passed.. 
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Hooker,  learning  through  his  spies  that  such  a  movement  was  immi- 
nent, notified  the  President  of  the  fact;  and  it  speedily  became  evi- 
dent that  Lee's  army  was  pointed  toward  the  free  States,  its  objective 
undoubtedly  being  the  nearest  great  cities  of  the  North  —  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  possibly  Washington.  On  the  3d  of  June  the 
movement  began;  five  days  later,  Longstreet"s  and  Ewell's  corps  were 
:it  Culpepper,  enveloped  in  a  "cloud  of  cavalry,"  as  Hooker  said,  the 
entire  Confederate  horse,  under  Stuart,  being  present.  Lee's  third 
corps,  A.  P.  Hill's,  was  left  in  the  lines  of  Fredericksburg  until  the 
situation  should  be  more  clearly  developed.  Hooker  sent  a  cavalry 
force  under  Pleasanton  to  attack  Stuart  and  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on.  This  movement  was  disconcerted  somewhat;  by  Stuart's 
moving  up  to  Brandy  Station,  where  a  cavalry  engngenient  took 
place.  Pleasanton  was  repulsed,  but  he  ascertained  that  Lee's  army 
was  in  motion  ;  and  so  far  he  had  accomplished  his  errand.  HooktT 
meanwhile  had  set  his  army  on  the  interior  lines  around  which  Lee 
must  move  in  order  to  penetrate  the  region  whose  invasion  was  the 
object  of  his  campaign.  Ewell  undertook  to  clear  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Federal  troops,  and  he  passed  down  the  valley  with  a 
sweeping  rush.  Halleck's  orders  to  Hooker  were  to  cover  Washing- 
ton and  defend  Harper's  Ferry;  other  than  this,  he  was  left  to  him- 
self. As  the  Confederate  army  moved  down  the  Shenandoah  Vallev, 
their  cavalry  protecting  the  passes  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  Hooker 
clung  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  ridge,  holding  the  inner  line  of  two 
parallel  curves  along  which  the  two  armies  were  moving.  He  had 
asked  permission  to  interpose  his  whole  army  between  the  head  of 
Lee's  army,  which  was  then  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  the  rear, 
which  was  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line ;  but  Halleck  forbade  thin, 
the  defence  of  Washington,  as 
usual,  paralyzing  any  attempted 
brilliant  movement  against  an  in- 
vading force. 

As  Ewell  swept  down  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  he  encountered 
General  Milroy,  who,  with  10,000 
men,  was  holding  on  at  Winches- 
ter, hoping  that  he  could  with- 
stand the  attack  which  he  knew 
was  coming,  although  he  had  been 
warned  that  his  force  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  occasion.     He 

made     a    gallant    defence,    but    he  Major-Gsneral  WlnfUld  S.  Hancock. 
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The  Country  from  the  Potomac  to  Harrisburg. 

was  overwhelmed  by  superior  inimbers ;  about  4,000  of  his  men  were 
taken  prisoners;  the  remainder  escaped  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
entire  Confederate  army  was  now  in  motion  ;  the  -valley  was  cleared 
of  any  opposing  force ;  and  on  the  22d  of  June,  Ewell's  corps  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  and  Williamsport,  Maryland,  and 
moved  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  A  large  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  river  and  had  made  a  raid  as  far  north  as  Chambersburg 
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and  had  brought  back  to  Ewell  plentiful  supplies  from  the  rich 
country  raided.  There  was  a  great  panic  among  the  peaceful  inhab- 
itants of  Pennsylvania  who  were  now  for  the  first  time  confronted 
with  the  horror  and  destructiveness  of  war.  The  Governors  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  were  called  upon  to  furnish  militia  troops  to 
repel  invasion,  and  several  regiments  were  forwarded  for  the  defence 
■of  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia.  But  it  was  not  at  once  that  the  peo- 
ple of  these  cities  awoke  to  a  full  realization  of  the  imminence  of  the 
danger.  On  the  24th  and  25tb,  the  other  two  corps  of  Lee's  army 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  his  entire  force  was  now  north  of  the  river 
The  confed-  oiice  more.  The  invaders  were  surprised  and  delighted  to 
Pmnsyh-a-  ^'^'1  ^  land  SO  ricli  and  fat  with  all  that  they  needed  for  their 
"""■  comfort  and  subsistence.     They  seized  horses,  grain,  goods 

in  store,  and  farm  produce  of  every  sort.  With  amusing  punctilious- 
ness, they  paid  for  these  levies  —  in  Confederate  scrip  which  was  as 
valuable  as  so  much  waste  paper ;  and  when  the  people  remonstrated, 
they  were  grimly  told  that  if  they  aided  in  the  war  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Southern  independence,  their  Confederate  "shin-plasters" 
would  soon  be  worth  their  face  value.  The  luckless  colored  people 
whom  the  invaders  swept  up  in  their  march  were  even  less  fortunate. 
They  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  rear,  eventually  being  transported 
to  that  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  slavery  was  still  a  living 
institution.  The  roads  were  now  filled  with  fugitives  flying  to  save 
their  lives,  property,  and  freedom. 

The  Confederate  cavalry  having  been  sent  off  on  one  of  the  wild 
forays  which  were  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Southern  rough  riders, 
Lee  was  left  for  a  time  in  ignorance  of  the  movements  of  Hooker. 
That  dashing  raid  of  cavalry,  it  may  be  said  here,  was  comparatively 
fruitless.  It  deprived  Lee  of  an  efficient  arm  of  the  service  until  after 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  had  been  fought  and  lost;  and  the  raiding 
resulted  in  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  Confederates.  Hooker,  moving 
on  a  line  nearer  Washington  than  that  taken  by  Lee,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  25th  and  26th,  and  marched 
directly  upon  Frederick,  Maryland.  Here  he  proposed  to  throw  the 
Twelfth  Corps  (Slocum's)  through  the  South  Mountain  passes  to  the 
westward  and  order  that  force  to  join  with  the  11,000  men  under 
General  French,  lying  idle  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  attack  Lee's  rear, 
deranging  his  communications,  capturing  his  trains  and  exposing  him 
to  a  general  attack  in  his  rear.  He  applied  to  Washington  for 
permission  to  do  this;  but  Halleck  was  obstinate  in  his  deter- 
mination, at  that  time  at  least,  to  defend  Harper's  Ferry,  and  he 
refused  the  required  permission.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a 
growing  asperity  in  the  tone  of  Hooker's  communications  with  the 
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John  L.  Burns,  of  Gettysburg. 
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War  Department.  He  had  at  first 
chosen  to  address  himself  to  the 
President  instead  of  to  Halleck, 
there  being  an  ancient  grudge  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Geneial-in- 
chief.  The  much  harassed  Presi- 
dent had  vainly  attempted,  to 
mollify  this  ill-feehng;  and  now 
Hooker,  having  contemptuously 
said  that  it  was  useless  to  hold 
Harper's    Ferry    as'  the 

1  X       11  ,r  IT  Hooker  sue- 

Key  to  Maryland,  "now   ceededby 
thut  the  door   had  been 
smashed  in,'"  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion.   It  is  not  certain  whether  he 
expected  that  he  would  be  taken 
at  his  word  and  be  relieved  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.     But  there  was 
no  time  for  parley  or  remonstrance. 
His  request  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  General    George  G. 
'  Meade  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     The 
country  heard  the  news  with  incredulity  and  alarm. 

General  Meade  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  of  the  class  of  1835 ;  he  had  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  subsequently  had  been  employed  in  engineer  duty  during  a  time 
of  peace ;  had  been  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  first  as  a  brigadier  and  then  as  a  corps  commander,  in 
which  latter  rank  he  served  through  tlie  great  battles  of  Antietam, 
Fredericksburg,  and  Chancellorsville.  Succeeding  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  he  made  no  radical  changes  in  Hooker's 
admirable  strategic  plans.  General  Sykes  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Third  Corps,  formerly  Meade's,  and  Hancock  received 
that  of  Couch,  who  was  now  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Susquehanna,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  organize  and 
drill  the  raw  recruits  and  militia  being  enlisted  for  the  emergency. 
Meade,  however,  at  once  secured  that  permission  to  use  as  he  pleased 
the  Harper's  Ferry  garrison  which  had  been  refused  to  Hooker.  But 
lie  did  not  employ  that  force  as  Hooker  had  proposed.  It  may  as 
well  be  said  here  that  Hooker,  on  his  being  relieved  from  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  ordered  to  Baltimore  to  await  fur- 
ther instructions.  Contrary  to  the  existing  rules  and  regulations, 
which  forbade  general  officers  to  visit  Washington  without  first 
receiving  formal  permission.  Hooker  went  to  the  National  capital  to 
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obtain  a  satisfactory  explanation,  if 
possible,  of  his  treatment.  He  was 
ungraciously  ordered  under  arrest  for 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  thus  in- 
curred a  humiliation  which  might  have 
been  spared  him.  Subsequently,  he 
retrieved  his  somewhat  shaken  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  fighter,  when,  at  his  own 
passionate  petition,  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  West. 

The  panic  excited  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  a  hostile  army  was  not  con- 
fined to  the    loyal    States.       General  ,  ^    _       ^  "  s  a. 
Dix,  commanding  at  Fortress  Monroe, 

was  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Richmond,  which  had 
been  left  with  a  weak  defence.     A  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
Ademou-      s®°*^  ^^P  *°  Yorktown  and  thence  to  White  House.     General 
fgdost"         Getty,  with  a  column  of    7,000  men,  moved  up  as  far  as 
Richmond.     Hanover  Junction,  on  the  13th  of   June,  to  destroy  Lee's 
communications  as  far  as  possible.     At  the  same  time,  General  Keyes, 
with  another  column  of  about  5,000  troops,  moved  from  White  House 
to  secure  Bottom's  Bridge  on  the  Chickahominy,  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  an  advance  upon  Richmond.     The  consternation  in  the  Con- 
federate capital  was  for  a  time  very  great ;  on  the  15th,  Keyes's  com- 
mand was  at  New  Kent  Court  House,  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  recall  Lee  to  the  defence  of  Richmond; 
and  the  Confederate  commander  was  severely  blamed  for  having  left 
the  city  so  poorly  guarded ;  but  reenforcements  from  Charleston  and 
other  points  to  the  southward  were  hurried  up,  the  militia  were  called 
out,  and  the  immediate  danger  was  over.     A  few  days  later,  June 
26th,  another  panic  was  caused  in   Richmond  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance   of    Colonel    Spear,  with    his    Eleventh    Pennsylvania    cavalry, 
within  eleven  miles  of  the  city.     It  was  Spear's  mission  to  interfere 
with  Lee's  communications  ;  but  he  performed  several  other  exploits, 
one  of  which  was  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  General  W.  H.  F. 
Lee,  a  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.     This  capture  served  a  useful 
purpose.     The  Richmond  Government,  habitually  seeking  for  pretexts 
to  treat  with  harshness  their  prisoners  of  war,  were  about  to  hang  a 
Federal  captain  then  confined  in  Libby  prison  ;  reprisals  were  threat- 
southern       cncd,  and  the  fact  that  a  son  of  General  Lee  was  in  the 
prisons.        hands  of  the  enemy  had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  Con- 
federate authorities.     At  this  time,  the  maltreatment  of  Federal  pris- 
oners of  war  in  Southern  camps  of  detention  had  greatly  excited  the 
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people  of  the  loyal  States  ;  and  it  was  growing  move  and  more  difB- 
cult  to  effect  exchanges;  it  was  even  charged  that  the  Richmond 
Government  were  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  depletion  and  star- 
vation with  their  prisoners,  in  order  to  weaken  the  effective  force  of 
their  antagonists. 

But  Meade  did  not  entertain  any  serious  notion  of  interfering  with 
Lee's  line  of  retreat.  Slocum's  Twelfth  Corps  was  ordered  to  join 
the  main  bulk  of  the  army,  and  French's  troops,  taken  from  Harper's 
Ferry  in  spite  of  the  Maryland  "  door  smashed  in,"  were  ordered  to 
Frederick,  where  they  were  held  as  a  reserve  to  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  when  that  body  moved  forward.  Ewell's  corps  were  now  at 
Carlisle  and  York,  neai'ly  forty  miles  north  of  Gettysburg;  Long- 
street's  corps  were  at  Chambersburg,  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  west 
of  the  mountains ;  and  Hill's  were  at  Fayetteville,  about  ten  miles 
east  of  Longstreet,  on  a  road  leading  through  the  range  towards 
Gettysburg.  On  the  28th,  Lee  was  startled  to  learn  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  not  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, but  at  Frederick,  Maryland.  His  communications  were  now 
in  danger,  for  the  army  could  be  so  formed  that  his  line  to  the  Poto- 
mac at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown  would  be  severed  while  the 
Federal  forces  would  at  the  same  time  afford  ample  protection  to 
Washington.  So  far  as  food  and  forage  were  concerned,  Lee  could 
manage  to  subsist  oir  the  country ;  but  unless  his  ammunition  trains 
were  kept  full  and  in  motion,  he  would  soon  be  helpless  in  the  very 
region  which  he  had  come  to  invade  and  conquer.  It  had  been 
Hooker's  plan  to  carry  out  a  suggestion  made  by  President  Lincoln, 
who,  writing  to  the  general,  June  15th,  before  the  Confederate  forces 
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had  crossed  the  Potomac,  snid :  "If  the  head  of  Lee's  anny  is  at 
Martinsbui'g,  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank  road  between  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsviile,  the  animal  must  be  very  slim  somewhere. 
Could  you  not  break  him  somewhere  ?  "  Later  on,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  was  Hooker's  desire  to  profit  by  the  increased  extension  of  "  the 
animal ;  "  but  that  was  forbidden  him.  Meade,  with  the  same  forces 
that  had  been  denied  to  Hooker,  did  not  attempt  any  sharp  interfer- 
ence with  Lee's  line  of  communication,  although  Lee  naturally  expected 
that  he  would.  To  use  General  Doubleday's  metaphor,  "  The  head  of 
the  serpent  faced  about  as  soon  as  its  tail  was  trodden  upon." 

The  coDcen-  ^  ^ 

Lee,  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  sent  couriers  to  all  of  his 
corps  coinmanders  to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg.  He  might 
have  gone  on  to  Harrisburg  ;  for  Meade  had  no  notion  of  attacking 
his  rear ;  at  that  very  moment,  the  general  commanding  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  about  to  withdraw  all  the  forces  apparently  acting 
against  Lee's  line  of  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th,  the  Confederate  forces  were  rapidly  con- 
centrating at  Gettysburg,  the  evident  intention  being  to  strike  across 
to  the  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Baltimore.  Meade  waited  for  the 
development  of  Lee's  plans,  playing  a  waiting  game.  His  forces 
were  well  spread  out ;  a  part  under  Reynolds,  of  the  First  Corps, 
were  at  Marsh  Creek,  near  Gettysburg  ;  and  a  part,  under  Sedgwick, 
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"  Slaughter-Pen  "  at  the  foot  of  Little  Round  Top. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  jtkotograpk  made  just  after  the  battle. 
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of  the  Sixth  Corps,  at  Manchester,  thirty-five  miles  away,  to  the 
southward,  with  others  intervening  between  Meade's  line  on  which 
he  was  to  offer  battle  on  Pipe  Creek,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Gettysburg.  This  line  was  a  good  one  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  selected  :  but  it  was  not  the  line  on  which  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  was  to  be  fought.  Circumstances  determined  otherwise.  To 
concentrate  his  forces  here,  Meade  intended  to  draw  back  his  advance 
and  bring  forward  his  rear.  Buford's  division  of  Federal  cavalry 
occupied  the  hills  to  the  westward  of  Gettysburg,  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  July,  Reynolds  being  close  at  hand  to  support  liim  with  as 
large  a  force  from  the  left  wing  of  the  army  (composed  of  the  First, 
Third,  and  Eleventh  Corps)  as  might  be  available.  Reynolds,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  this  wing  of  the  army,  had  left  his 
corps,  the  First,  in  command  of  General  Abner  Doubleday.  The 
concentration  of  the  Confederate  forces  was  now  taking  place  on  the 
westward  of  the  range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  Gettysburg  generally 
knbwn  as  Seminary  Ridge.  Beyond  this  ridge,  still  farther  to  the 
westward,  rises  another  range,  and  beyond  this  is  a  small  stream, 
Willoughby's  Run  ;  beyond  this  little  stream  lie  two  other  folds  of 
tlie  ground ;  and  it  was  on  the  heights  on  either  side  of  Willoughby's 
Run  that  most  of  the  fighting  of  July  1st  took  place. 

The  Federal  troops  engaged  in  obstructing  the  advance  of  the  Con- 
federate forces  coming  in  from  the  west  were  hotly  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  Reynolds  personally  saw  to  the  posting  of  a  considerable 
force  in  a  piece  of  woods  between  the  forks  of  tvro  roads  that  ap- 
proached Gettysburg  from  the  west  from  beyond  Seminary  Ridge. 
Filled  with  anxiety  lest  his  troops  should  not  be  up  in  time,  he  fre- 
quently exposed  himself,  turning  his  head  in  the  direction  jje^tiiof 
from  which  his  men  were  to  come  upon  the  field.  While  ^•^y^'ds- 
thus  looking,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head  by  a  Confederate 
sharpshooter  and  instantly  killed.  The  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  now  devolved  upon  General  Doubleday,  who  kept  it  until 
General  Howard,  later  in  the  day,  arrived  on  the  field  and,  by  virtue 
of  his  seniority  rank,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  wing  of  the 
army.  The  loss  of  Reynolds,  who  was  a  brave,  gallant,  and  capable 
officer,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  army ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
lamented  disasters  that  detracted  from  the  subsequent  glories  of  the 
battle-field. 

The   Federal  forces  at  first  gained  considerable  advantage.     But 
before  long  the  most  of  Hill's  and  Ewell's   corps  were  on   Gettysburg 
the  field,  outnumbering  Howard  two  to  one.     The  Federals  J^yJ'juiy' 
were  driven  back  in  some  confusion  through  Gettysburg,   ^''• 
losing  in  all  10,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  made  prisoners.     The 
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remainder  took  up  a  strong  position  on  Gulp's  Hill,  in  the  rear  and 
southeastward  of  the  town.  Meade,  who  was  fifteen  miles  distant, 
soon  learned  that  there  was  fighting  near  Gettysburg,  and  sent  Han- 
cock with  orders  to  take  command  of  the  force  there,  and  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done.  Hancock,  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  others 
who  had  preceded  him,  decided  that  this  was  the  place  to  give  battle, 
and  sent  word  to  Meade  to  hurry  up  all  his  forces.  Some  of  these 
came  during  the  niglit,  others  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Sedgwick's  corps  reached  the  field  after  a  march  of  thirty-five 
miles.  Lee  had  in  the  mean  while  suspended  operations  until  he 
could  bring  up  his  whole  army. 

A  little  after  noon  of  July  2d  both  armies  were  concentrated,  and 
fairly  in  position,  each  occupying  a  ridge,  separated  by  a  valley  one 
or  two  miles  broad.  The  Federals  were  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  directly 
south  of  Gettysburg.  This  ridge,  about  three  miles  long,  is  shaped 
like  a  fish-hook.  Here  and  there  it  rises  into  craggy  hills.  At  the 
extreme  south  is  Round  Top,  next  Little  Round  Top,  then  at  some 
distance  is  Cemetery  Hill  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  lastly  Gulp's 
Hill,  forming  the  barb.  The  Confederate  forces  were  mainly  upon 
the  opposite  Seminary  Ridge,  Ewell's  division,  however,  being  at  the 
f(wt  of  Gulp's  Hill,  two  miles  away.  Each  army  numbered  about 
75,000  men,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  The  greater  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate cavalry  was  many  miles  away.  Probably  Lee  greatly  under- 
estimated Meade's  strength,  for  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  own 
force  he  assailed  the  strong  position  in  which  it  was  placed.  Long- 
street  was  to  fall  upon  the  left  at  the  Round  Tops,  while  upon  the 
right,  at  Gulp's  Hill,  Ewell  was  to  make  "a  demonstration,  to  be 
converted  into  a  real  attack  should  opportunity  offer."  Meade  in- 
tended that  his  line  should  occupy 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  Round 
Top  and  Cemetery  Hill,  Sickles  be- 
ing in  the  centre.  At  this  point  the 
ridge  is  comparatively  slightly 
marked,  but  running  diagonally  to 
this  is  another  and  more  prominent 
ridge.  Sickles  took  post  here,  so 
that  his  line,  instead  of  being  contin- 
uous with  that  of  Hancock,  on  his 
right,  ran  at  a  considerable  angle 
from  it,  leaving  between  them  a  gap 
of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Moreover, 
Little  Round  Top  had  been  left  un- 
occupied, and  this  was  the  key  to  the  Major-Ge„eral  John  F.  Reynolds. 
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Major-General  Gouverneur  K.  Warren. 


whole  Federal  position,  for  if  the 
enemy  could  seize  it  and  plant  a 
few  guns  there,  the  Federal  line' 
would  be  enfiladed  from  end  to  end. 
Meade  was  on  the  point  of  rec- 
tifying the  error  into  which  Sick- 
les had  naturally  fallen,  when  at 
three  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened 
by  the  enemy,  and  it  was  too  late. 
Hood's  division  of  Longstreet's 
corps  struck  for  Little  Round  Top, 
and  began  swarming  up  its  rugged 
western  side.  Before  they  could 
gain  the  summit,  Warren,  who  as 
engineer  was  examining  the  line, 
saw  the  peri],  and  brought  forward 
a  few  regiments,  who  were  a  moment  ahead  of  the  enemy,  forced 
them  back,  and  held  the  disputed  point.  The  remainder  of  Long- 
street's  corps  pressed  fiercely  upon  Sickles,  who  was  borne  from  the 
field  with  his  leg  shattered.  His  corps  was  slowly  forced  back  until 
it  reached  the  true  crest,  where  a  new  line  was  formed.  The  Con- 
federates charged  this,  but  encountered  a  fire  from  which  they  re- 
coiled. Hancock,  who  now  commanded  the  centre,  ordered  a  coun- 
ter-charge, and  the  assailants  were  driven  back  to  the  ridge  previously 
occupied  by  Sickles.  Ewell's  demonstration  upon  Gulp's  Hill  was 
delayed  until  the  action  on  the  left  was  nearly  over.  Most  of  the 
force  here  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  aid  of  Sickles,  and  Ewell 
effected  a  lodgment  within  the  outer  line  of  the  Federal  intrench- 
ments.  The  Union  loss  this  day  was  fully  10,000,  two  thirds  of 
which  fell  upon  Sickles's  corps,  which  lost  nearly  half  its  numbers. 
This  action  decided  nothing,  for  Meade  did  not  wish  to  hold  the- 
ground  upon  the  left  from  which  Sickles  had  been  forced,  and  Ewell's 
foothold  on  the  right  was  of  no  importance  in  itself.  Still  the  Con- 
federates had  gained  some  apparent  advantages,  and  of  these  Lee 
said,  "  These  partial  successes  determined  me  to  continue  the  assault 
the  next  day." 

His  plan  was,  that  Ewell  should  assail  Gulp's  Hill,  on  the  right, 
while  the  main  effort  was  directed  against  the  centre.     But    ^  ,  „ 

.      July  3. 

early  in  the  morning  Meade  had  forced  Ewell  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  won,  of  which  Lee  was  not  informed.     The  morn- 
ing was  spent  in  preparation.     Batteries,  mounting  one  hundred  and 
fifteen    guns,  opened  fire  from    Seminary  Ridge.     Meade    had    two 
hundred  guns,  but  the  Ridge  is  so  rugged  that  not  more  than  eighty 
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The  Union  Ironclad  Esfiex,  which  ran  the  Batteries  at  Port  Hudson 
and  Vicl<sburg. 

Drawn  by  F.  C  Ransom  from  a  photograph  hitherto  vnpvbllshe^ . 


could  be  put  in 
position.  The  can- 
nonade began  an 
hour  after  noon, 
and  was  kept  up 
until  threeo'clock. 
Some  of  the  Fed- 
eral guns  were 
dismounted,  but 
their  place  was 
supplied  by  oth- 
ers. The  men 
were  so  sheltered 
behind  a  low 
swell,  that  there 
was   little  loss   of 

life.  After  two  hours.  Hunt,  Meade's  chief  of  artillery,  began  gradu- 
ally to  slacken  his  fire.  Lee  supposed  that  the  Union  batteries  had 
been  silenced,  that  the  infantry  must  be  confused  and  frightened,  and 
he  ordered  the  grand  attack  to  be  made.  Everything  had  conspired 
to  mislead  him  as  to  the  force  of  his  enemy.  He  could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  there  were  more  than  40,000  men  on  the  opposite  ridge. 
He  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ewell  had  been  successful  at  Gulp's 
Hill,  and  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in  that  quarter.  Moreover, 
Stuart's  cavalry  had  now  rejoined  him,  and  were  ready  to  be  hurled 
upon  the  foe  when  he  began  to  retreat.  So  the  decisive  assault  was 
committed  to  a  column  of  not  more  than  18,000  men  in  all.  These 
consisted  mainly  of  Pickett's  Virginians  of  Hill's  corps,  who  had  not 
as  yet  been  engaged,  supported  by  the  brigades  of  Pettigrew  and 
AVilcox.  From  both  of  the  ridges  overlooking  the  plain  between 
them,  this  charge  was  in  plain  view.  It  was  executed  with  the  pre- 
cision and  deliberateness  of  a  movement  in  a  great  military  review. 
It  was  ordered  by  General  Lee,  against  the  better  judgment  of  Long- 
street,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Confederate  army.  He 
says  :  "  I  had  offered  my  objections  to  Pickett's  battle  and  had  been 
overruled,  and  I  was  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  commanding 
general  when  the  order  was  given  for  Pickett  to  advance." 

The  column  moved  steadily  down  the  slope  of  Seminary  Ridge,  and 
across  the  valley.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  artillery  should 
advance  and  support  the  infantry,  but  at  the  last  moment  it  was 
found  that  their  ammunition  had  been  used  up  in  the  wasteful  can- 
nonade, and  it  was  too  late  to  replenish  it.  The  column  showed  a 
front  of  fully  a  mile.     No  sooner  did  it  emerge  from  the  woods  than 
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all  the  Federal  guns,  from  Round  Top  to  Cemetery  Hill,  opened  upon 
it,  plowing  great  furrows  througli  the  ranks,  which  were  closed  up  as 
fast  as  made.  The  movement  was  at  first  directed  somewhat  to  the 
left  of  the  Union  centre.  Hei-e,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  Fed- 
eral line,  and  protected  by  rude  intrenchments,  was  one  of  Double- 
day's  brigades,  which  poured  a  terrible  musketry  fire  upon  the  enemy's 
flank.  Bending  a  little  to  its  left,  the  column  pressed  on  until  Pet- 
tigrew's  brigade  came  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  Hancock's 
line,  which  had  reserved  its  fire.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  brig- 
ade was  streaming  back  in  vs^ild  disorder.  Pickett's  division  struck 
a  weaker  point,  where  Gibbon's  front  line  was  thinly  posted  behind  a 
low  stone  wall.  Pickett  charged  straight  over  this,  among  the  Union 
batteries,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  confused  hand-to- 
hand  melSe.  The  Federal  soldiers  rushed  into  the  fight  "  helter- 
skelter,  every  man  for  himself,  their  ofiicers  among  them,"  and  drove 
the  Virginians  back  over  the  low  stone  wall.  Of  Pickett's  three 
brigade  commanders,  Garnett  lay  dead,  Armistead  mortally  wounded 
within  the  Federal  lines,  and  Kemper  had  been  borne  off  to  die.  Of 
all  that  gallant  band,  not  one  in  four  escaped.  The  rest  were  dead 
or  prisoners.     The  attacking  column,  thus  crushed  in  the  centre,  gave 

way  everywhere  else.  The 
Confederate  loss  this  day  was 
16,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  the  Federal  loss  be- 
ing not  one  fifth  as  great. 
Hancock  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  the  command  of  his 
corps  was  temporarily  given 
to  Warren. 

The  conditions  here  were 
not  unlike  those  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  except  that 
the  relations  of  the  two  bel- 
ligerents vfere  reversed.  It 
was  Lee  now,  not  Buriiside, 
who  w^as  assailing  a  position 
-well-nigh  impregnable.  It  was 
the  Confederate  assaulting 
column,  not  the  Federal,  which 
was  beaten  back,  torn,  bleed- 
ing, and  wounded.  The  ground 
between  the  two  ridges  at 
Gettysburg  had  witnessed  just 
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■     The  Pemberton  Monument  commemorating  the 
Surrender  at  Vicksburg.     (Now  removed.) 

Drawn  ty  Ozias  Dodge  from  a  photograph  hitherto 
unpublished. 
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such  a  gallant  and  yet  hopeless  charge  as  that  which  had  covered  the 
field  of  Fredericksburg  with  windrows  of  the  dead.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly sacrifice.  The  day  was  lost,  and  in  losing  it  Lee  said  :  "  It  was 
all  my  fault ;  get  together,  and  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  toward 
saving  what  is  left  of  us." 

During  that  night  Lee  concentrated  the  remainder  of  his  force  be- 
Lee'sre-  hind  tbc  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge,  awaiting  an  attack.  On 
treat.  (-]^g  moming  of  the   4th,  Meade  held  a  council  of  war,  at 

which  it  was  decided  that  no  attack  should  then  be  made.  Before 
night  a  heavy  storm  set  in,  under  cover  of  which  Lee  began  his 
retreat,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  to  defend  the  passes  through  the 
mountains.  By  the  7th  he  had  made  the  march  of  forty  miles.  The 
Potomac,  which  he  had  crossed  almost  dry-shod  a  fortnight  before, 
was  now  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  not  to  be  forded.  The  bridges 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  cavalry  dash  from  Frederick,  and  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  intrench  himself  until  the  waters  should  abate  or 
bridges  be  built.  Meade,  however,  showed  no  inclination  to  follow 
up  his  advantage,  although  reenforced  by  troops  which  had  been 
detached  from  Washington  and  Baltimore  and  placed  at  his  disposal. 
When  he  called  another  council  of  war,  on  the  12th,  he  found  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  were  present  and  voting  were  against  an 
attack ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the  casualties  of  war  had  deprived 
the  council  of  the  voices  of  most  of  the  fighting  corps  commanders. 
Meade  was  in  favor  of  a  forward  movement ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
overruled  by  the  vote  of  a  council ;  and  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  as 
to  the  non-combative  attitude  of  a  council  of  war  was  once  more  vin- 
dicated. Had  Meade  been  longer  in  command  of  the  army,  firmer  in 
the  saddle,  he  might  not  have  been  so  easily  influenced  by  a  vote. 
Meanwhile  he  was  being  pressed  by  frequent  despatches  and  orders 
from  Washington  to  renew  the  fight.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  enemy  was  surely  escaping  across  the  Potomac  into  Virginia ;  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  attack  and  prevent  any  further  flight  oE  the 
Confederates ;  that  such  a  misadventure  now  would  be  deplorable,  and 
that  the  full  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  within  his  reach.     All  in  vain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  an  order  was  finally  issued  for  an 
advance  the  next  morning.  The  enemy  was  to  be  pressed.  But 
when  the  day  broke,  the  enemy  had  disappeared.  Before  Meade 
began  his  movement,  Lee  had  utilized  the  six  days'  delay  by  fortifjr- 
ing  his  position  on  the  Potomac  at  Falling  Waters,  bridging  the 
stream,  replenishing  his  ammunition,  and  finally  by  crossing  with  his 
whole  force.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
federate army  was  once  more  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.     Federal  troops 
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Contraband  Camp  at  Briarfield,  Jefferson  Davis's  Plantation,  thirty  miles  below  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 


arriving  tardily  on  the  ridge  above  the  place  of  crossing  saw  the 
smoke  of  camp  fires  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  war- 
worn veterans  of  Lee's  army  were  safely  resting  after  their  long  and 
disastrous  campaign  on  free  soil.  Nearly  2,000  of  Lee's  rear-guard 
were  captured  at  the  crossing;  and  General  Pettigrew,  in  command 
there,  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  died  two  days  later,  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  been  taken  over  to  the  Confederate  lines  under  a  flag  of 
truce.  There  was  weeping  and  lamentation  in  the  South  over  the 
failure  of  the  invasion  and  the  costly  sacrifice  of  life  and  war  mate- 
rial which  this  unprofitable  foray  had  entailed.  But  in  the  North 
there  was  great  disappointment  at  the  failure  to  capture  or  annihilate 
Lee's  army  and  end  the  war  then  and  there.  Mingled  with  the  jubi- 
lation over  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Union  arras  and  the  utter 
defeat  of  an  insurgent  host  were  complaints  of  the  fearful  cost  at 
which  this  had  been  secured,  and  murmurs  of  exasperation  that  the 
escape  of  Lee  added  another  period  of  indefinite  extension  to  the 
war. 

According  to  the  revised  returns  from  both  armies  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  bosses  at 
in  modern  history,  the  total  losses  were  as  follows :  the  Fed-  G^"J's*""^e- 
eral  army  lost  3,072  in  killed,  14,497  wounded,  5,434  prisoners  or 
missing,  a  total  of  234.03  ;  the  Confederates  lost  2,592  killed,  12,709 
wounded  and  5,150  captured  or  missing,  20,451,  all  told.  At  the 
lowest   estimate,   Meade   had  92,000   men  actually  engaged  in  the 
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battle ;  Lee  had  about  78,000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  170,000 
men  marshalled  in  this  great 
and  decisive  struggle  of  the 
civil  war. 

At  the  very  hour  of  the  final 
repulse  of  the  Confed- 

Vicksburg.  ^  .^     ,  ,       i 

erates  at  (jettysburg, 
another  great  disaster  befell 
their  cause  in  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  and  the  consequent 
liberation  from  their  control  of 
the  great  river  of  the  West.  In 
a  previous  chapter  the  unsiic- 
cessfal  attempt  of  Sherman  to 
approach  Vicksburg  by  the 
way  of  Chickasaw  Bayou  and 
Haines's  Bluff  was  described ; 
and  the  ineffectual  expedition 
of  the  naval  force  was  also  alluded  to;  and  it  was  seen  that  an  attack- 
ing column  from  the  North  could  not  reach  Vicksburg  except  under 
very  great  difficulties  entailing  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  that  a  naval 
attack  on  the  front  of  the  city  was  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  hills 
around  and  in  its  rear  were  occupied  by  a  garrison.  Early  in  1863, 
Grant  took  personal  command  of  the  expedition  which  w<is  intended 
to  reduce  Vicksburg  and  free  the  Mississippi.  Great  exjjectations 
were  entertained  of  a  canal  which  was  to  be  constructed  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  a  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  where  the  river 
makes  a  great  bend,  or  loop.  If  a  navigable  canal  were  to  be  built 
across  this  neck  of  land,  diverting  the  main  channel  of  the  river  in 
that  direction,  Vicksburg  would  be  made  an  inland  city  ;  and  in  that 
case  Grant's  army  could  be  readily  transported  to  any  point  on  the 
stream  below.  A  prodigious  amount  of  labor  was  expended  on  the 
canal  by  the  corps  of  McClerna.nd  and  Sherman  ;  but  the  scheme 
was  abortive ;  high  water  overflowed  the  peninsula,  and  the  channel 
remained  in  the  old  bed  of  the  river. 

Other  schemes  were  taken  up  and  abandoned.  Some  of  these 
involved  great  labor  and  ingenuity  ;  their  prosecution  was  conducted 
under  circumstances  of  peril,  and  the  story  of  their  adventurous 
undertakings  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  novel  of  the  whole  war. 
One  of  these  was  an  attempt  to  flank  Vicksbarg  from  the  Nortli  by 
the  way  of  the  Yazoo  river,  which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  a 
short  distance  above  Vicksburg.     This  was  a  proposition  to  go  up  the 
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Yazoo  and  enter  Steele's  bayou,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
thence,  by  a  series  of  short  cuts  through  smaller  streams  and  bayous, 
enter  the  Yazoo  again  at  a  point  above  Haines's  Bluff,  that  place 
being  so  heavily  fortified  that  its  passage  was  impossible  from  below. 
But  the  tortuous  passages,  the  dank  swamps  aud  cane-brakes,  the 
water-ways  blocked  with  fallen  trees  and  the  tangle  of  vines  and  under- 
growths  made  every  foot  of  the  way  a  task  well-nigh  herculean.  The 
Confederates  not  only  blocked  the  way  before  the  expedition,  but 
they  began  to  impede  the  channel  behind,  and  the  erection  of  small 
batteries  and  pickets  along  the  line  of  retreat  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
force  that  was  so  boldly  advancing  into  the  wilderness  of  swamps  and 
bayous  above.  At  one  time,  Admiral  Porter,  who  had  command  of 
the  steam  fleet,  fully  expected  that  he  would  have  to  abandon  his 
boats  and  trust  to  the  ability  of  Sherman's  military  contingent  for  a 
safe  deliverance  from  the  maze  into  which  they  had  penetrated.  But 
the  whole  force  finally  extricated  itself  from  the  difficult  region  of  the 
bayous  and  returned  to  the  Mississippi  River  in  safety. 

Grant  now  determined  to  march  down  the  river  on  its  western  bank, 
cross  at  some  point  far  below  Vicksburg,   and  attack  the 

^  .  Porter's 

city  in  the  rear.     The  greatest  difficulty  was  the  passage  of  fleet  runs 

•'  ^  •'  1       1-.  5       the  batteries. 

the  river  below  the  city.  This  was  to  be  overcome  by  Porter  s 
fleet  (which  was  then  above  Vicksburg),  running  the  batteries  and 
assembling  below.  Accordingly,  the  army  moved  southward  from 
Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  some  distance 
from  the  bank,  and,  after  unsuccessful  attempts  at  Grand  Gulf  and 
New  Carthage,  a  crosshig  was  determined  upon  at  Bruinsburg,  about 
sixty  miles  below  Vicksburg.  Porter's  fleet  ran  the  batteries  of 
Vicksburg,  as  Farragut's  had  run  them  during  the  previous  autumn, 
without  sustaining  serious  loss,  although  some  casualties  were  suffered 
in  the  passage.  Porter's  voyage  down  the  river  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  April  16th,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Confederates, 
who  lighted  up  the  picture  by  immense  bonfires  made  ready  along  the 
river  bank  in  order  the  better  to  discern  their  enemy  and  cannonade 
his  daring  fleet.  They  now  saw  that  the  army  below  the  city  would 
have  ample  means  for  crossing  the  river  and  taking  their  system  of 
defences  in  flank.     And  this  was  what  was  accomplished. 

Crossing  at  Bruinsburg,  Grant's  army,  now  numbering  20,000  men, 
began  a  long  campaign  towards  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Q^^j,t's 
Mississippi,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  before  turning  m"™™''"'^- 
towards  Vicksburg,  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Jackson.  On  the 
7th  of  May,  being  reenforced  by  additional  troops  from  McPherson's 
(Seventeenth)  corps,  and  by  Sherman  with  two  divisions  of  his,  the 
Fifteenth,  corps.  Grant  had  30,000  men.     The  Confederates  occupied 
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Haines's  Bluff,  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and  Jackson  with  about  60,000 
men.  The  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  eastern  part  of  Louisiana 
constituted  one  department  and  was  under  the  command  of  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  lately  been  ordered  here  from  Virginia, 
and  to  whom  Pemberton,  commanding  the  forces  in  and  around 
Vicksburg,  was  subordinate.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  daring 
cavalry  raids  of  the  war,  conducted  by  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  Grierson, 
at  this  time  greatly  aided  Grant  in  his  operations.  Grierson,  with 
1,700  men,  set  out  from  La  Grange,  Tennessee,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and,  riding  southward,  traversed  the  entire  State  of  Mississippi, 
'Cutting  railroads,  burning  bridges,  destroying  military  supplies,  and, 
by  his  sudden  attacks  and  swift  movements,  carrying  consternation 
and  alarm  into  every  corner  of  the  raided  region.  He  entered  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  sixteen  days  later,  having  ridden  six  hundred 
miles  through  a  hostile  country,  by  difficult  ways,  fighting  and  de- 
stroying as  he  went.  The  result  of  this  raid  was  the  capture  of  about 
six  hundred  men,  the  destruction  of  3,000  stand  of  arms,  and  the 
burning  of  Confederate  property  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

Grant's  movements  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  Grand  Gulf 
by  the  Confederates  and  that  point  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Admiral  Porter,  giving  Grant's  army  a  base  of  supply.  But  Grant 
now  cut  himself  loose  from  any  base  and  pushed  on  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  towards  Jackson,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Vicks- 
burg, nearly  in  a  direct  line.  Johnston  had  arrived  in  Jackson  on  the 
13th,  finding  there  about  12,000  men  subject  to  his  orders.  Now 
began  a  series  of  severe  engagements,  some  of  which  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  battles.  On  the  12th  of  ]May  was  fought  a  battle  at  Ray- 
mond ;  on  the  14th  the  battle  of  Jackson ;  and  then,  leaving  Sherman 
at  Jackson  to  destroy  the  Confederate  factories  running  there,  Grant 
turned  westward  and  established  a  rendezvous  at  Bolton,  twenty  miles 
from  Jackson.  Thence  marching  in  the  direction  of  Vicksburg,  he 
«ncountered  Pemberton  intrenched  at  Champion's  Hill,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Vicksburg,  and  here  was  fought,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
the  most  important  battle  of  this  campaign.  The  Confederates  lost 
over  3,000  killed  and  wounded  and  nearly  as  many  more  captured  on 
the  subsequent  retreat ;  one  of  the  Confederate  killed  was  General 
Tilghn)an,  an  able  officer.  Grant's  loss  in  this  fight  was  2,441,  all 
told.  The  next  fight  occurred  on  the  Big  Black,  where  the  Confeder- 
ates had  fallen  back  and  destroyed  the  bridges  across  the  stream  after 
their  defeat  at  Champion's  Hill.  This  position  was  vigorously 
attacked  on  the  17th,  and  after  a  gallant  but  hopeless  resistance  the 
Confederates  again  gave  way  with  considerable  loss,  of  which  1,750 
prisoners  were  no  small  part.     The  Federal  loss  was  279,  and  among 
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The  Federal  Approach  on  Vicksburg.     Head  of  one  of  the  saps  on  north  side  of  works. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 

their  captures  were  eighteen  guns.  The  crossing  of  the  Big  Black 
was  speedily  accomplished,  the  skilful  engineers  of  the  Federal  army 
■constructing  three  bridges,  over  which  the  entire  force  marched  tri- 
umphantly towards  Vicksburg. 

There  had  been  some  contention  among  the  Confederate  military 
-authorities  as  to  the  expediency  of  holding  Vicksburg  with  vi„];sh„g 
a  force  which  was  now  to  be  shut  up  inside  of  the  beleaguered  ''«^''=s«*- 
city.  Johnston  expected  to  reach  Pemberton  in  time  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion and  relieve  him  ;  but  Johnston  demurred  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Confederate  troops,  which  were  scattered  over  a  large  area.  He 
criticised  the  "  wild  expedition  "  of  Bragg  into  Kentucky,  which, 
while  it  yielded  good  results  in  the  shape  of  stores  of  food  and  grain, 
terminated  in  the  flight  and  scattering  of  a  large  force  which  might 
have  been  better  employed  in  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
And  he  deplored  the  unwisdom  of  leaving  some  50,000  troops  in 
Arkansas  where  they  were  not  needed.  Finally,  he  insisted  that  a 
proper  consolidation  of  the  Confederate  forces  would  not  only  have 
repelled  Grant's  invasion,  but  would  have  saved  Tennessee  to  the 
'Confederacy.     As  it  was,  the  Confederates    were    beaten  in  detail. 
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When  Grant  sat  down  before  Vicksburg,  he  had  encountered  and 
defeated  7,000  or  8,000  at  Port  Gibson  ;  5,000  at  Raymond  ;  8,000  to 
11,000  at  Jackson  ;  25,000,  at  Champion's  Hill ;  and  4,000  at  the  Big 
Black.  His  own  losses  in  that  campaign  were  4,379,  all  told.  The 
tactics  of  the  Confederates  were  not  good ;  they  had  at  Vicksburg, 
Grand  Gulf,  and  Jackson,  and  on  the  roads  between  these  places,  no 
less  than  60,000  men.  These  were  taken  in  detached  bodies  and 
beaten. 

The  Federal  troops  had  subsisted  largely  on  the  councry  through 
which  they  had 
passed;  this  was 
a  novelty  in  the 
military  opera- 
tions of  that  time; 
and  among  those 
who  said  it  could 
not  be  done  was 
General  Sher- 
man, who  took 
occasion  to  pro- 
claim, as  soon  as 
the  campaign  had 
been  victoriously 
concluded,  that 
he    had     opposed 

Grant's  scheme,  and  to  Grant  alone  belonged  all  the  credit  of  having 
accomplished  an  undertaking  so  novel  and  so  daring.  Now  proceed- 
ing to  invest  the  city  of  Vicksburg,  into  which  Pemberton  had  marched 
and  shut  himself  up.  Grant  established  the  right  of  his  line  with  Sher- 
man at  Haines's  Bluff,  on  the  Yazoo,  directly  above  the  ground  on 
which  he  had  suffered  defeat  during  the  previous  autumn  ;  McPher- 
son's  corps  occupied  the  centre,  and  JMcClernand's  corps  was  on  the 
left,  resting  on  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  with  a  thin  line  which 
was  subsequently  strengthened.  In  front  was  Porter's  fleet  whose 
guns  and  mortars  bombarded  the  devoted  city.  The  investment  was 
complete  on  the  19th  of  May. 

Grant  had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  driving  Pemberton  into 
Vicksburg  while  he  waixled  off  Johnston  in  the  rear.  But 
he  must  now  conduct  a  siege  on  the  one  side  and  be  prepared 
for  an  attack  on  the  other  side.  He  pressed  the  siege  with  great  se- 
verity, apprehending  the  possibilities  of  Johnston's  approach  with 
an  army  reenforced  for  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The 
Confederate  line  in  front  was  eight  miles  long;  his  own  line  was 


Jefferson  Davis's  House  on  Hurricane  Island,  near  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  B.  J.  Rosenmeitr  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 
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fourteen  miles  from  river  to  river.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  carry 
the  works  by  storm,  one  on  the  19th  of  May  and  another  on  the  22d. 
Both  of  these  were  unsuccessful,  although  the  troops  fought  with 
valor  and  spirit.  The  two  assaults  convinced  both  ofEcers  and  men 
that  the  city  could  only  be  captured  after  a  long  siege,  and  they  were 
willing  to  settle  down  to  this  tedious  work  with  a  contentment  that 
they  would  not  have  felt  if  they  had  been  ordered  into  trenches,  saps, 
and  mines  on  their  arrival  before  Vicksburg. 

During  one  of  these  assaults,  that  of  the  22d,  General  McClernand 
reported  that  he  had  pierced  the  enemy's  intrenchments  at  several 
points,  and  that  he  must  have  reenforcements.  This  proved  to  be  in- 
correct, and  it  drew  upon  McClernand  Grant's  additional  displeasure. 
Not  long  after  this,  McClernand,  in  violation  of  military  orders,  sent 
to  the  newspapers  of  the  North  an  order  which  he  had  issued  to  his 
troops  in  which  he  praised  his  own  command  in  fulsome  terms,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  other  corps  of  the  army.  Sherman  and  McPherson 
justly  complained  of  this  breach  of  discipline  and  tlie  unfair  implica- 
tions cast  upon  their  men.  Grant  accordingly  relieved  McClernand 
from  command,  and  that  general's  military  career  was  closed.  He 
was  replaced  by  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  The  siege  was  prosecuted 
with  mines  and  counter-mines,  and  the  inhabitants  were  rigorously 
shut  up  in  the  city,  practically  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Before  the  end  of  June  famine  began  to  press 
upon  the  people.  Mule  fiesh  took  the  place  of  beef  and  bacon.  A 
barrel  of  flour  sold  —  in  Confederate  currency  —  for  f  1,000  ;  corn 
meal  at  1140  a  bushel ;  molasses  at  110  a  gallon.  The  steady  fire 
from  the  Federal  gunboats  had  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Half  the  people  were  living  in  caves  dug  into  the  hillsides  ;  and  even 
here  they  were  not  safe.  Rod  by  rod  the  works  of  the  besiegers  crept 
up  to  those  of  the  besieged.  They  mined  and  counter-mined  against 
each  other.  On  the  morning  of  June  1st  a  mine  was  exploded  under 
an  important  part  of  the  outer  Confederate  line,  damaging  the  interior 
works  so  that  not  one  of  the  garrison  could  show  his  head  without  its 
becoming  a  mark  for  some  sharpshooter.  A  practicable  breach  had 
thus  been  made. 

The  line  of  defence  broken  anywhere  was  broken  everywhere. 
Grant  had  now  fully  60,000  men  for  the  attack;  Pemberton  g^rrenderof 
not  a  quarter  as  many  for  the  defence ;  for  of  the  21,000  ^"=''=burg. 
nominally  with  him,  6,000  were  in  the  hospitals.  On  the  morning 
of  July  3d  it  was  clear  that  Grant  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting. 
Pemberbon  sent  a  message  asking  for  an  armistice,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Grant  would 
accept   only  an    unconditional    surrender.      The    terms  were  settled 
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The  Union  Fleet  of  Gunboats  off  De  Soto  Point,  opposite  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  Ozias  Dodge  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 

that  day,  although  the  surrender  was  not  formally  made  until  the 
morning  of  July  4th.  The  garrison  was  paroled,  not  to  take  up 
arms  again  until  exchanged  by  proper  authority.  Officers  were  to 
retain  their  side-arms  and  private  baggage,  and  field  and  cavalry 
officers  one  horse  for  each.  Privates  were  to  keep  their  own  cloth- 
ing, and  to  have  rations  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  leach  their 
homes. 

Grant's  course  in  paroling  so  many  men,  instead  of  holding  them  as 
prisoners  of  war,  was  criticised  unfavorably  by  some  of  the  military 
authorities ;  and  it  was  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  captives  at 
Vicksburg  were  afterwards  found  in  front  of  Federal  armies  with 
muskets  in  their  hands ;  the  Confederate  authorities  were  not  nearly 
so  scrupulous  in  the  management  of  their  men  who  had  been  released 
after  capture  as  they  expected  the  Federals  to  be.  But  Grant  would 
have  been  embarrassed  in  his  subsequent  operations  by  so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  of  war,  his  transportation  by  water  being  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  away,  and  his  marches  into  the  inte- 
rior were  certain  to  be  undertaken  with  celerity  if  at  all.  Pemberton 
disclosed  the  condition  of  his  men  when  he  asked  Grant  to  aid  him 
in  guarding  them  from  desertion,  before  and  after  they  had  signed 
their  paroles  ;  a  request  which  Grant  very  naturally  declined  to  con- 
sider. By  his  orders  no  manifestation  of  undue  exultation  was  per- 
mitted to  the  victorious  besiegers ;  but  one  of  the  Confederate  officers 
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has  recorded  the  fact  that  cheers  were  given  by  at  least  one  regiment 
of  Federals  for  the  brave  defenders  who  were  then  marching  out  of 
the  city.  The  soldiers  fraternized  with  cordial  good  feeling  on  both 
sides  ;  they  could  not  forget  that  they  were  fellow-countrymen, 
brothers  of  the  same  blood. 

During  his  correspondence  with  Pemberton,  preliminary  to  the 
surrender,  Grant  wrote  these  generous  words :  "  Men  who  have 
shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those  now  in  Vicksburg 
will  always  challenge  the  respect  of  an  adversary,  and  I  can  assure 
you  will  be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  I 
do  not  favor  the  proposition  of  appointing  commissioners  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  because  I  have  no  other  terms  than  those 
indicated  above,"  —  unconditional  surrender.  It  was  the  hand  of 
iron  in  the  glove  of  velvet.  The  Federal  soldiers  shared  the  contents 
of  their  haversacks  with  their  famished  adversaries  whom  they  had 
just  starved  out.  Grant's  commissai'y  department  issued  to  Pember- 
ton's  order,  after  the  capitulation,  the  enormous  quantity  of  32,000 
rations. 

The  military  results  of  this  campaign,  as  summed  up  by  Grant, 
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'  Old  Abe  "  and  Color  Guard  of  8th  Wisconsin  Volunteers  at  Vicksburg. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 
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were :  "  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  battles  outside  of  Vicks- 
burg ;    the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
furcaL-'      of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  its  garrison, 
'""^"'"  and  munitions  of  war ;  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  pris- 

oners, at  least  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  who  can  never  be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms  and 
munitions  of  war  for  an  array  of  60,000  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands, 
besides  a  large  amount  of  other  public  property,  and  much  that  was 
destroyed  to  prevent  our  capturing  it."  He  might  have  added  the  fall 
of  Port  Hudson,  which  Farragut  with  a  naval,  and  Banks  with  a  land, 
force  had  vainly  attempted  to  reduce,  but  whose  surrender  was  inevi- 
table after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  The  entire  Federal  loss  in  Grant's 
operations  was  8,575,  of  whom  943  were  killed,  7,095  wounded,  and 
537  missing.  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  reopened  the  Mississippi  from  its 
headwaters  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  wms  here,  according  to  Grant's 
own  account,  that  it  suddenly  occurred  to  hiui  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble, after  all,  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  conduct  the  military 
affairs  of  the  Nation  and  end  the  war. 

The  two  great  victories  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  roused  the 
enthusiasm   of  the  people  of  the   loyal    States   as   nothing 

Rejoicing  in     ,      „  ...  .       .  i  t-»  i  ... 

the  loyal       before  this   time  had  ever   done.      Popular   rejoicings   over 
these  important  Fedenil  successes  were   heartfelt  and  uni- 
versal; for  a  time,  at  least,  the  discordant  note  of  the  Peace  Democrat 
was  unheard;  it  really  seemed  to  most  people  that  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight.     In  reality  it  was  farther  off  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed.    But  in  the  exultation  of  the   moment  past  disappointments 
and   trials   were  forgotten.     Every  variety  of   public  jubilation  was 
employed  to  signify  the  joy  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States 
over  the  signal  victories  that  had  crowned  their  arms.    The  President, 
in  view  of  the  triumphs  achieved,  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  July 
15,  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  6th  of 
August,  1863,  as  a  day  of  National  thanksgiving.     He  said,  in  mak- 
ing this  recommendation  :  "  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken 
to  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouch- 
safe to  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  victories  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea,  so  signal  and  so  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
ground  for  augmented  confidence  that  the  union  of  these  States  will 
be  maintained,  their    Constitution    preserved,  and    their    peace    and 
prosperity  permanently  restored."     After  referring  with  tenderness 
to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  limb,  health,  and  liberty  that  had  been  made 
to  secure  these  blessings,  the  good  President  invited  the  people  to 
observe  the  day  mentioned  as  one  of  thanksgiving,  "to  render  the 
homage  due  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
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done  in  the  Nation's  behalf,  and  invoke  the  influences  of  his  holy 
spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced  and  so  long  sustained 
a  needless  and  cruel  rebellion  ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insur- 
gents; to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Government  with  vyisdom  adequate 
to  so  great  a  National  emergency,  and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and 
<!onsolation,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  all  those 
who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges 
have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate;  and,  finally,  to 
lead  the  whole  Nation  through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission 
to  the  divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union  ^. 
and  fraternal  peace."  Later  in  the  year,  in  view  of  the  fact  thanksgiv- 
that  the  original  New  England  institution  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  had  become  very  nearly  nationalized,  the  President  appointed 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  National  thanksgiving. 
In  this  way  was  established  a  precedent  which  has  been  followed  by 
successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  the  festival  then  for  the 
first  time  being  recognized  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

Later  in  the  year,  too,  being  invited  to  address  a  meeting  called  to 
assemble  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to  consider  the  condition  of  Lincoln's 
National  affairs,  the  President  wrote  a  remarkable  letter,   '^"'''' 
dated  August  26th,  in  which  he  referred  in  these  terms  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Mississippi,  the  consummation  of  the  ardent  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  Northwest :  "  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  unvexed 
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to  the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it ;  nor  yet  wholly  to 
them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New  England,  Empire, 
Keystone,  and  Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny 
South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On 
the  spot,  their  part  of  the  history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and 
white.  The  job  was  a  great  National  one,  and  let  none  be  slighted 
who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  And  while  those  who  have  cleared 
the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to 
say  that  anything  has  been  more  bravely  and  well  done  than  at 
•  Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Gettysburg,  and  on  many  fields  of  less  note. 
Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web-feet  be  forgotten.  At  all  the  watery  mar- 
gins they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad  bay, 
the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever 
the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been  and  made  their  tracks. 
Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  republic  —  for  the  principle  it  lives 
by  and  keeps  alive  —  for  man's  great  future  —  thanks  to  all."  In 
November,  1863,  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated as  a  National  burying-ground  for  those  who  fell  in  the  great 
fight. 

In  the  insurgent  States  the  exasperation,  alarm,  and  consternation 
that  resulted  from  these  two  disasters  to  the  Confederacy 

The  results  ..--,., 

in  the  oou-  were  naturally  very  great.  The  civil  and  military  authori- 
ties threw  upon  each  other  the  blame  for  these  signal  reverses. 
Although  Lee  generously  assumed  responsibility  for  the  defeat  at 
Gettysburg,  he  subsequently  accounted  for  that  defeat  in  a  way  that 
provoked  the  comment  of  at  least  one  of  the  Confederate  writers 
of  history  i  that  his  explanation  was  disingenuous.  Recriminations 
were  also  bandied  very  freely  after  the  cun-ender  of  Vicksburg.  It 
was  charged  that  Pemberton  was  one  of  the  Confederate  generals 
who  were  known  as  "  the  President's  Pets,"  and  that  favoritism,  and 
not  merit,  had  determined  his  appointment  to  the  important  com- 
mand at  Vicksburg.  It  is  undeniable  that  Johnston  was  not  a  favor- 
ite with  Jefferson  Davis,  and  that  he  was  a  soldier  far  superior  to 
Pemberton  ;  and  yet  Pemberton,  who  had  never  before  commanded  a 
body  of  troops,  was  assigned  to  Vicksburg,  where,  it  is  alleged,  he 
received  private  instructions  from  Davis,  inconsistent  with  those 
which  he  received  from  Johnston,  his  superior  officer.  In  his  report 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  and  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Johnston 
wrote :  "  General  Pemberton  made  not  a  single  movement  in  obedience 
to  my  orders,  and  regarded  none  of  my  instructions ;  and  finally  did 
not  embrace  the  only  opportunity  to  save  his  army  —  that  given  by 
my  order  to  abandon  Vicksburg." 

1  Edwavd  A.  Pollard,  Life,  of  Jefferson  Davis,  etc.  p.  292. 
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By  a  curious  train  of  circumstances,  in  no  way  related  to  the  events 
just  narrated,   the  victories  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  The  draft 
were  almost  immediately  followed  by  severe  rioting  in  the  "°'''- 
city  of  New  York  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  draft, 
or  conscription  act.     This  measure  was  adopted  by  Congress  early  in 
the  year  and  was  finally  approved  by  the  President,  March  3d,  1863. 


A  Section  of  the  Confederate  Arsenal  at  Vicksburg,  showing  the  store    of  projectiles  captured  by 

the  Union  Army. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 

Its  enactment  had  been  bitterly  opposed  in  Congress  by  the  Peace 
Democrats,  their  argument  being  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
Congressional  enactment  by  which  the  Federal  Government  appealed 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  creation  of 
an  army,  without  the  intervention  of  the  State  governments.  The 
law  declared  that,  with  certain  exceptions  clearly  set  forth,  all  able- 
bodied  citizens  and  persons  of  alien  birth  who  had  declared  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  should  constitute  the  National  forces  and  be  liable  to  draft  at  the 
call  of  the  President.  All  persons  liable  to  military  duty  and  subject 
to  this  call  were  to  be  enrolled ;  and  the  President  had  requisite 
authority  to  call  out  every  man  not  legally  exempt.  As  a  matter  of 
expediency,  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  were  first  called  out 
by  the  President.  Enrollments  went  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
provost  marshals  and  their  subordinates,  and,  although  there  were 
some  manifestations  of  the  popular  dislike  of  enforced  enlistments, 
there  was  no  serious  opposition  to  the  preliminary  proceedings. 
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"  A  Little  the  Worse  for  Wear." 
(Confederate  guns  after  the  siege  of  Vieksburg.) 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Hansom  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 

Under  previous  calls  for  troops  from  the  States,  the  quotas  being 
duly  allotted  by  the  War  Department,  there  had  been  no  violent  fric- 
tion between  the  State  and  National  authorities   anywhere.     Now, 
however,  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  was  Horatio 
Seymour,  a  Peace  Democrat,  chosen  during  the  deep  depression  of 
the  preceding  year.     In  his  inaugural  address,  he  had  strongly  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  adhere  to  the  extreme  States-rights  view  of  the 
existing  political  situation  and  to  "  maintain  and  defend   the  sover- 
eignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  State"  —  a  phrase  of  deep  significance 
in  those  trying  times.     Earlier  in  the  year,  too,  he  had  espoused  with 
some  warmth  the  cause  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  and  passionate  opponents  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance  ot 
the   Union.     On   the   adjournment  of  the  Thirty-seventh    Congress, 
March  3d,  1863,  Vallandigham,    who    had   been   a  member    of   the 
House   of   Representatives  from  Ohio,   took  the  stump  in   his  own 
State  and  began  to  make  speeches  of  the   most  violent  and  disloyal 
character,  many  of  his  arguments  being  specially  designed  to  discour- 
age enlistments  in  the  army.     General  Burnside,  who  had  been  sent 
to  command  the  Department  of  Ohio,  took  notice  of  a  spe- 
hamandhis  cially   intemperate    address    which  Vallandigham    made  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  he  sent  a  file  of  soh 
diers  to  Vallandigham's  house  in   Dayton,  arrested  him  for  treason, 
and  tried  him  by  a  military  commission,  the  privileges  of  the  writ  oi 
habeas  corpus  having  been  at  that  time  suspended  by  authority  of 
Congress  and  that   right  vested    in   the    President.     Vallandigham 
protested  against  these   proceedings ;  but  he  was  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  in  a  military  post  in   Boston  harbor.     The 
President,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  the  affair, 
commuted  this  sentence  to  banishment  into  the  lines  of  the  insurgent 
forces  then  operating  against  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
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In  a  letter  published  at  that  time,  Governor  Horatio  Seymour 
deuounced  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham  as  "  an  act  which  had  brought 
dishonor  upon  our  country,  and  is  full  of  danger  to  our  persons  and 
our  homes."  He  added :  "  If  this  proceeding  is  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sanctioned  by  the  people,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  toward 
revolution,  it  is  revolution ;  it  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despot- 
ism, it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  respect  it  must  be 
accepted,  or  in  this  respect  it  must  be  rejected.  If  it  is  upheld,  our 
liberties  are  overthrown."  Now  that  the  draft  was  to  be  enforced  in 
New  York,  the  baser  elements  of  the  population  of  that  city  began  to 
be  excited  by  the  arguments  of  men  who,  like  Governor  Seymour, 
were  apparently  unaware  of  the  mischief  which  their  steadfast  opposi- 
tion to  every  war  measure  had  kindled.  It  was  clamorously  insisted 
that  the  provision  in  the  draft  law  which  allowed  a  drafted  man  to 
pay  for  a  substitute  was  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  rich.  On 
the  4th  of  July,  Governor  Seymour,  in  a  public  speech,  denounced 
with  great  bitterness  the  Federal  Administration,  alleging  that  his 
own  party,  the  Democratic,  regarded  it  as  "  hostile  to  their  rights  and 
liberties."  And  this  tone  of  criticism  was  maintained  by  the  news- 
papers that  reflected  the  opinions  of  that  party.  Proceedings  in  the 
enrollment  and  drafting  ofKces,  begun  July  llth,  went  on  without 
interruption  until  the  13th  of  July,  when  a  concerted  attack  was 
made  on  an  enrollment  office  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
New  York,  where  the  population  was  largely  composed  of  foreign- 
born  persons,  unfamiliar  with  democratic  institutions  and  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  the  war  for  the  Union. 

This  assault  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings,  and  the  crowd  speedily 
swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mob,  which  raged  through  the  ^.^^  riot  in 
streets,  defying  the  civil  authorities  and  sacking  and  looting  ^^"  ^''*- 
■stores  and  houses  as  its  numbers  were  augmented  from  the  drinking 
dens  and  low  resorts  of  the  city.  The  rioters  were  led  by  fanatical 
creatures  of  the  wildest  communist  stripe,  and  they  were  aided  by 
thieves  who  saw  in  this  tumult  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  The 
crowds  numbered  many  thousands,  and  a  reign  of  terror  began  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  when,  having  wrecked  and  burned  some  of 
the  enrolling  offices,  the  rioters  robbed  and  fired  the  shops  near  at 
liand  and  then  turned  their  fury  against  individuals.  Recognizing  in 
the  colored  people  the  objects  of  especial  hate,  they  killed  or  maimed 
every  negro  person  whom  they  met.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  infu- 
riated wretches  rushed  upon  a  substantial  brick  building  occupied  by 
a  beneficent  institution  known  as  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
metropolitan  police,  whose  courage  and  skill  alone  saved  the  city  from 
general  pillage  and  incendiarism,  withstood  the  rioters  long  enough 
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to  enable  the  hapless  children  in  the  building  to  escape,  when,  these 
defenders  having  been  disabled,  the  frantic  mob  broke  into  the 
asylum,  destroyed  whatever  was  not  portable,  stole  everything  that 
they  could  carry  off,  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Other  excesses 
were  committed,  the  rioters  acting  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  One  brave  man,  Colonel  H.  T.  O'Brien,  who  had  cour- 
ageously resisted  them,  was  trodden  under  foot,  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  his  corpse  brutally  maltreated  after  the  rioters  had  sated 
their  vengeance  on  the  citizen  who  had  withstood  them. 

While  the  riot  was  in  progress,  Governor  Seymour,  who  had  been 
Governor  absent  from  the  city,  was  sent  for  in  hot  haste.  He  arrived 
Seymour.  jj^  ^  state  of  great  mental  agitation,  and  was  hurried  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  he  made  a  smooth  speech  to  the  mob,  whom  he 
addressed  as  "  My  friends,"  and  whom  he  assured  he  had  come  to  test 
their  friendship.  As  to  the  cause  of  the  riot,  he  said  that  he  had  sent 
an  officer  to  Washington  to  have  the  draft  suspended ;  and  he  added, 
with  fervor,  "  Wait  until  my  adjutant  returns  from  Washington  and 
you  shall  be  satisfied."  The  Governor  was  loudly  cheered  by  the 
rioters ;  and  he  subsequently  issued  two  proclamations,  one  of  them 
somewhat  paternal  in  tone,  but  condemning  the  riot  and  adjuring  the 
people  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes ;  the  second  proclamation 
declared  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  be  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  warned  all  disorderly  persons  of  the  penalty  incurred  by 
any  resistance  to  the  State  authorities.  The  State  militia  of  New 
York  was  absent  in  Pennsylvania  resisting  the  invasion  from  the 
South ;  but  a  small  force  of  the  regular  army  was  finally  brought 
into  the  city,  and  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  rioters  and 
the  soldiers  on  Third  Avenue,  in  which  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were 
killed,  eighteen  were  wounded,  and  many  taken  prisoners.  By  this 
time,  on  the  fouith  day  of  the  riot,  the  fires  of  the  mob  and  the  fury 
of  the  creatures  engaged  in  its  work  had  been  burned  out,  and  the 
sharp  action  of  the  soldiers  cowed  the  rioters,  who  slunk  away  and 
hid  themselves  in  their  dens.  Governor  Seymour  was  severely  blamed 
for  the  mildness  of  his  address  to  the  howling  mob  that  surged  around 
him  when  he  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  he  was  so  overcome  with  horror  on  finding  this 
bloody  harvest  reaped  from  the  seed  sown  by  intemperate  opponents 
of  the  war  and  of  the  draft,  that  he  should  not  be  held  strictly  respon- 
sible for  all  he  said  under  these  most  trying  circumstances.  Peace 
soon  returned  to  the  distracted  city;  an  adjustment  of  the  losses 
showed  that  more  than  one  thousand  persons  were  killed  or  maimed, 
and  that  property  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  de- 
stroyed.    Except  for  a  slight  disturbance  which  took  place  in  Boston, 
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and  was  promptly  quelled  by  the  local 
authorities,  the  subsequent  draft  pro- 
ceedings passed  off  peaceably  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  draft, 
which  necessarily  followed  The  draft 
the  interruption  of  the  pro-  ■^«'"'™e'i- 
ceedings  in  New  York,  Governor  Sey- 
mour addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Lincoln  in  which  he  requested  that  the 
whole  business  of  drafting  be  post- 
poned until  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Horatio  Seymour.  law  should  be  tosted  in  the  courts.    He 

also  suggested  that  the  State's  quota 
might  be  raised  by  volunteering  ;  and  he  added  that  there  were  com- 
plaints of  the  disproportion  of  the  quotas  to  be  raised  by  four  of  the 
districts  of  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k,  the  city  of  New  York  being,  as 
alleged,  especially  marked  for  a  heavy  draft.  To  this  the  President 
replied  that  he  could  not  suspend  the  draft,  as  time  was  of  prime 
importance  at  that  crisis  in  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  immediate 
service.  As  to  the  proposition  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  courts,  tlie 
President  said :  "  I  do  not  object  to  abide  by  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  judges  thereof,  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  draft  law.  In  fact,  I  should  be  vrilling  to  facilitate  the 
obtaining  of  it.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is 
being  obtained.  We  are  contending  with  an  enemy  who,  as  I  under- 
stand, drives  everj'  able-bodied  man  he  can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very 
much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a  slaughter-pen.  No  time  is 
wasted,  no  argument  is  used.  This  produces  an  army  which  will  soon 
turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  already  in  the  field,  if  they  shall 
not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  should  be."  After  further  in- 
effective arguments  by  Governor  Seymour,  the  draft  was  resumed  on 
the  19th  of  August,  and  was  conducted  to  its  close,  ample  preparations 
for  the  suppression  of  disorder  having  been  made. 

At  this  point  may  be  considered  the  subject  of  so-called  arbitrary 
arrests,  which,  with  that  of  compulsory  service  in  the  army,   j^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  topics  of  violent  political  discus-  *j^J°y='' 
sion.     Very  early  in  the  Civil  War  it  became  evident  that 
the  persons   who   were  plotting  for  the   overthrow   of    the    Federal 
Government  could  do  incalculable  mischief  while  professedly  acting 
within  the  limits  of  the  civil  law.     The  broad  interpretation  of  con- 
stitutional provisions  relating  to  free  speech  were  pleaded  in  defence 
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of  those  who,  like  Vallandigham,  were  ready  to  paralyze  the  arm  of 
the  Government  in  its  attempts  at  self-preservation.  When  active 
measures  were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  plans 
and  movements  of  the  Government  were  assiduously  betrayed  by 
those  who  were  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  insurgents,  but  were 
still  maintaining  an  attitude  of  loyalty  in  the  loyal  States.  Politi- 
cians and  newspapers,  availing  themselves  of  the  liberty  to  attack  the 
Administration  for  its  political  acts  and  policies,  sought  to  foment 
rebellion  at  home  and  to  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  those  engaged  in 
the  more  open  Southern  rebellion,  by  hindering  in  every  possible  way 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war. 

As  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  civil  law  was  inadequate  to 
reach  with  promptness  these  trespassers,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  resort  to  more  stringent  measures.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  "  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  By  implication,  therefore,  this 
being  a  time  when  rebellion  existed,  the  public  safety  did  require  the 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ.  But  the  question  as  to  which 
department  of  the  Government  should  exercise  the  authority  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  writ  was  left  unsettled.  Congress  was  not 
in  session  when  the  earliest  emergencies  arose,  —  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  insurrection  ;  and  as  it  was  believed  that  the  act  might  be 
purely  executive,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  first 
suspended  by  an  Executive  Proclamation,  dated  May  3d,  1861,  and 
applied  only  to  certain  specified  localities.  Later,  however,  the 
famous  case  of  Merryman,  at  Baltimore,  showed  that  a  resort  to 
the  power  to  suspend  the  writ  must  be  had  in  other  localities  than 
those  specified  by  the  proclamation.  Merryman,  being  charged  with 
treason,  bad  been  arrested  and  taken  to  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore, 
where  he  was  held  in  duress  by  General  Cadwalader,  commanding  at 
that  point.  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  being  applied  to  in  behalf 
of  Merryman,  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  the  officer  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  writ  reported  that  he  could  not  gain 
admission  to  the  fort.  General  Cadwalader,  after  stating  that  the 
prisoner  was  actually  engaged  in  active  rebellion  against  the  United 
States,  added  that  he  had  been  "  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  public 
safety."  The  commanding  general,  therefore,  refused  to  obey  the 
writ  or  to  admit  the  officer  of  the  court  to  the  military  post.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  a  written  opinion,  declared  that  the  President  had 
no  authority  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
nor  right  to  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and  that  sk  mili- 
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tary  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  person,  not  subject  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war,  for  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  aid  of  the  judicial  authority,  and  subject  to  its  con- 
trol. He  added  that  the  marshal  of  the  court  had  the  right  to  sum- 
mon a  posse  comitatus  and  take  the  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  the 
general  commanding  at  Fort  McHenry,  but  as  it  was  notoriously 
apparent  that  he  would  be  resisted  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  the 
court  could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises.  This  dictum  gave 
great  comfort  to  those  who  held  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  could  never  under  any  circumstances  be  suspended, 
no  matter  what  the  Constitution  might  say. 

Arrests  under  the  so-called  war  powers  of  the  Government  contin- 
ued to  be  made,  but  as  public  criticism  was  directed  with  some 
degree  of  reasonableness  against  the  practice  of  the  Government  in 
delegating  this  authority  of  suspension,  and  because  the  Department 
of  State  was  specially  singled  out  for  objurgation  on  this  account,  an 
order  was  made  by  authority  of  the  President,  February  14th,  1862, 
transferring  to  the  War  Department  control  of  the  whole  matter  of 
making  arrests  under  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ. 
This  order  was  a  justification  of  the  arrests  that  had  been  made  up  to 
that  date,  and  it  was  further  ordered  that  all  persons  then  under 
arrest  as  "  political  prisoners  or  state  prisoners  "  be  set  at  liberty  on 
condition  that  they  sign  a  parole  engaging  not  to  render  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy.  A  few  days  later,  a  commission,  consisting  of 
General  John  A.  Dix  and  Mr.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  was  appointed  by 
the  War  Department  to  consider  the  cases  of  all  persons  confined  as 
"  state  prisoners  ;  "  and  under  this  action  many  were  set  at  liberty  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had 
been  confined  to  certain  localities,  or  to  specified  cases ;  there  had 
been  no  general  suspension.  The  point  that  the  President  could  not 
delegate  his  authority  to  suspend  was,  therefore,  still  unmet.  On  the 
24th  of  September,  1862,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  persons  liable  to  trial  and  punishment 
by  courts-martial  or  military  commission  "were  all  rebels  and  insur- 
gents, their  aiders  and  abettors,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  per- 
sons discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or 
guilty  of  any  disloyal  practices  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States."  It  was  at  this  time  that 
orders  appointing  a  provost -marshal -general,  with  deputies  in  the 
several  States  were  issued,  the  same  being  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inquiring  into  alleged  disloyal  practices  and  arresting  deserters  and 
disloyal  persons. 
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Congress  next  took  up  the  matter,  and,  as  it  was  still  contended 
Bill  to  au-  tl^'^t  tb^  President  alone  could  not  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
surlnsion  ^^^'i*^  o^  Jiobeas  corpus,  that  body  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify  the 
of /laLas"  President,  and  other  persons,  for  suspending  said  privilege, 
corpus.  ^^^  j^jji-g  (jpj^g  jjj  pursuance  thereof.     This  bill,  which  was 

passed  by  a  very  large  majority  in  each  branch  of  Congress,  became  a 
law,  March  3d,  1863.  By  this  law  the  President  was  authorized  to 
suspend  the  writ  throughout  the  United  States,  or  in  any  part  thereof, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  rebellion,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the 
public  safety  might  require  it.  During  tlie  summer  of  that  year,  the 
action  of  some  of  the  civil  courts  was  so  obstructive  of  the  operations 
of  the  draft  that  the  officers  were  unable  in  many  instances  to  raise 
troops  and  arrest  deserters ;  the  provost-marshals  were  harassed  con- 
tinually, and  pettifogging  attorneys  contrived  to  detain  drafted  men 
under  various  subterfuges  after  they  should  have  gone  into  military 
service.  To  meet  this  emergency,  the  President,  September  15th, 
1863,  availed  himself  of  the  authority  expressly  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  act  of  March  3d,  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  directed 
that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  henceforth 
suspended  in  all  cases  where  persons  were  lield  under  the  command 
of  the  Government  as  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or  as 
soldiers  or  deserters,  or  for  offences  against  the  military  service.  The 
fact  that  a  state  of  rebellion  existed,  as  a  just  and  constitutional 
requirement  for  this  action,  was  recited,  and  all  civil  and  military 
officers  of  the  United  States  were  required  to  take  notice  of  this  sus- 
pension. 

This  act,  as  well  as  others  preliminarj'  thereto,  received  a  very  gen- 
eral popular  approval;  and  the  civil  courts,  when  called  upon  in  a 
few  cases  to  pass  upon  the  action  of  the  President  and  Congress,  justi- 
fied that  action.  No  amount  of  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  these 
extraordinary  powers  could  be  expected  to  satisfy  those  who  were 
angered  by  any  act  of  any  branch  of  the  Government  which  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  armies  engaged  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion.  Under  the  law  of  March  3d,  1863,  military  gov- 
ernors who  were  or  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  admin- 
ister affairs  in  States  formerly  in  rebellion  wei-e  invested  with  requisite 
authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  and  the  executive  let- 
ters of  appointment  issued  to  these  officers  gave  them  such  authority 
duly  specified.  This  only  increased  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  these  functionaries  by  the  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  ;  and, 
although  in  all  cases  the  military  governors  and  the  officers  acting 
directly  under  the  authority  of  the  President  exercised  their  powers 
with  moderation,  every  instance  of  such  exercise  was  denounced  as 
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unconstitutional,  lawless,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Any  place  for  the  detention  of  a  military  prisoner  was  stigmatized  as 
a  "  bastile,"  and  the  officer  making  an  arrest  was  denounced  as  a 
"military  satrap"  or  "one  of  Lincoln's  hirelings." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  the  military  despotism  that  then 
existed  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States. 
Immediately  after  the  defeats  to  the  Confederate  arms  that  were  suf- 
fered in  July,  1863,  came  a  proclamation  from  Jefferson  Davis  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  the  conscription  act  so  as  to  include  all  male  persons 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five ;  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, which  was  a  mere  reflector  of  Davis's  will,  extended  the  limit 
of  age  to  fifty-five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  enacted  that  all 
substitutions  were  repealed,  so  that  persons  who  had  hired  substitutes 
were  liable  to  conscription  without  return  of  the  money  they  had  paid 
to  secure  exemption  ;  and  a  levy  en  masse  was  ordered,  every  person 
subject  to  military  duty  being  declared  subject  to  the  articles  of  war, 
and  required  to  report  at  once,  or  be  liable  to  death  as  a  deserter. 
Private  property  was  impressed  for  public  uses,  the  officers  of  the 
Government  paying  for  such  seizures  whatever  they  might  think  just. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  the  discretion  of  Jefferson  Davis ;  and 
a  general  proclamation  of  banishment  was  fulminated  against  all  per- 
sons who  might  be  suspected  or  accused  of  being  friendly  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  early 
suspended  by  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  and,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  Confederate  historians,^  "  tlie  country  was  con- 
verted into  a  vast  camp,  and  the  government  of  Jefferson  Davis  into 
one  of  the  most  thorough  military  despotisms  of  the  age."  It  was 
generally  asserted  in  the  loyal  States,  however,  by  members  of  the 
Peace  Party,  that  the  last  relics  of  free  government  in  North  America 
were  to  be  found  in  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

1  Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  p.  332. 
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ACTIVE   MILITARY   OPERATIONS   IN   THE   SOUTHWEST. 

Cavalry  Raids  from  both  Sides  of  the  Lines.  —  Rosecrans  iMPOETnNED  to  mote. 
—  Controversies  with  the  War  Department.  —  A  Good  Bit  of  Strategy.  — 
The  Battle  of  Chickamacga.  —  Thomas  "  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga."  —  Rose- 
crans sdcceeded  by  Thomas.  —  Grant  in  Full  Command  in  the  Soothwest.  — 
The  Battle  of  Chattanooga.  —  Hooker's  Fight  above  the  Clouds.  —  Burnside 
shut  up  in  Knoxville.  —  Sherman  marches  to  his  Relief.  —  The  Final  Deliv- 
erance OF  Eastern  Tennessee. 

While  Grant  was  starving  out  the  garrison  of  Vicksburg,  with 
Johnston's  force  menacing  him  in  the  rear,  Rosecrans 
Mmfrees-  remained  securely  intrenched  in  Murfreesboro,  doing  nothing 
but  strengthening  his  defences  and  conducting  an  active  epis- 
tolary campaign  against  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  that 
branch  of  the  Government  being  urgent  that  he  should  employ  his 
army  to  better  advantage.  As  if  contented  with  the  laurels  won  at 
Stone's  River  and  in  the  defence  of  Murfreesboro,  Rosecrans  remained 
quiescent  from  midwinter  until  nearly  midsummer,  although  in  the 
mean  time  he  had  been  reenforced  by  the  addition  of  some  14,000 
men.  When  explanations  were  demanded  of  Mm,  Rosecrans  justified 
his  refusal  to  move  by  the  plea  tliat  it  was  better  for  him  to  lie  still 
and  keep  his  immediate  antagonist,  Bragg,  in  a  state  of  constant 
expectancy  than  to  move  upon  him  and  drive  him  to  the  support  of 
Johnston,  thereby  enabling  that  general  to  move  upon  Grant's  rear. 
Grant,  however,  did  not  share  in  Rosecrans's  apprehension  of  Bragg's 
possibly  reenforcing  Johnston  in  consequence  of  any  such  movement. 
He  urged  that  Rosecrans  should  be  directed  to  make  some  demonstra- 
tion against  Bragg  in  order  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  situation 
of  Johnston,  to  reenforce  whom  was  Bragg's  obvious  duty,  provided 
Rosecrans  should  keep  still.  Fortunately  for  Grant,  Bragg  discreetly 
remained  quiet,  waiting  for  Rosecrans. 

But  while  the  great  armies  of  Grant,  Johnston,  Bragg,  and  Rose- 
cavairy  crans  remained  motionless,  waiting  and  watching  develop- 
raids.  nients,  a  number  of  small  detachments  were  sent  out  from 

both   sides    of   the   line  to    create  diversions  in  different  directions. 
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Major-General  William  S.  Rosecrans. 


One  of  these  was  a  daring  ven- 
ture by  a  Confederate  force  under 
Wheeler  and  Forrest,  with  about 
4,000  men,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
launched  against  the  town  of 
Dover,  near  Fort  Donelson.  This 
was  a  point  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  the  possession  of  which 
would  enable  the  enemy  to  cut  off 
Rosecrans's  line  of  supply.  The 
post  was  then  held  by  600  men 
under  Colonel  A.  C.  Harding,  of 
the  83d  Illinois  regiment.  A  gal- 
lant fight  ensued  and  the  raiders 
were  driven  off,  with  the  aid  of  two 
gunboats  which  were  in  the  stream 
near  at  hand.  The  Confederates 
lost  700  men  and  the  Federals  lost 
126  in  this  costly  affair,  which  occurred  early  in  Februar}'. 

So  frequent  and  harassing  were  these  raids  hj  the  enemy  that  the 
Washington  authorities  entreated  Rosecrans  to  use  his  cavalry  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  counter-raids.  One  of  the  very  first  of  these 
came  to  grief  early  in  March.  A  detachment  of  about  2,500  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Coburn,  operating  to  the  south 
of  Franklin,  Tennessee,  unexpectedly  ran  into  a  force  of  10,000  Con- 
federate troops  under  General  Van  Dorn,  and  —  after  a  fight,  in  which 
each  side  lost  about  200  men  — was  surrounded  and  captured.  After 
this  there  were  several  collisions  between  the  reconnoitring  forces  of 
the  two  armies,  which,  although  regarded  at  the  time  with  considera- 
ble anxiety  on  both  sides,  were  not  influential  in  their  results. 

One  of  the  mipst  important  cavalry  movements  undertaken  at  that 
time  was  that  headed  by  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  during  the  streightia 
month  of  April.  Provided  with  a  provisional  brigade  organ-  •*'*''*"*■ 
ized  for  this  errand,  Streight  was  ordered  into  Georgia  and  Alabama 
to  destroy  property,  lay  waste  the  country  upon  which  the  Confederate 
forces  were  subsisting,  and  to  cut  the  enemy's  communications  wher- 
ever that  was  possible.  The  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to 
interrupt  railroad  communications  by  which  the  Confederate  army 
was  supplied  by  way  of  Chattanooga.  The  commanding  officer  was 
enjoined  to  destroy  all  depots  and  manufactories  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  to  restrain  his  troops  from  pillage  and  marauding  by 
the  way.  His  forces  consisted  of  1,700  or  1,800  men,  and  he  started 
from  Nashville  for  the  Tennessee  River,  westward  of  Chattanooga, 
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and,  sweeping  around  in  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army,  made  for  Northern 
Georgia,  inflicting  as  much  damage  as  possible  as  he  sped  on  his  way. 
He  soon  found  Forrest  on  his  rear,  and  although  he  repeatedly  turned 
and  fought,  these  attacks  reduced  his  ammunition  and  other  supplies, 
and  on  the  3d  of  May  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his 
force.  Taken  to  Richmond,  the  men  were  soon  after  exchanged  ;  but 
Straight  was  detained  with  his  officers,  the  pretext  being  that  they 
had  transgressed  one  of  the  statutes  of  tiie  State  of  Georgia  which 
prescribed  severe  penalties  for  inciting  slaves  to  rebellion.  These 
officers  had  been  directed  to  enlist  any  Union  men  whom  they  might 
find  inside  the  insurgent  lines.  Streight,  liowever,  made  his  escape 
from  prison  before  the  merits  of  his  case  could  be  adjusted. 

Another  great  raid  was  that  of  the  Confederate  John  H.  Morgan, 

who,    with    3,000    cavalrymen,    started    from     Burkesville, 

ganin  Southern   Kentucky,   July   2d,   with   directions  to  create  a 

Indiana.  , .  .  -r.  ,      i    r       f  ,  i-  •  i 

diversion  on  Rosecrans  s  left,  tor  the  purpose  oi  covering  the 
retreat  upon  Chattanooga  which  Bragg  had  resolved  to  make.  Mor- 
gan wanted  to  extend  his  raid  into  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  this  Bragg 
forbade.  Intent  on  carrying  out  his  own  plans,  Morgan  crossed  the 
Cumberland,  and,  riding  north,  followed  by  all  the  Federal  detach- 
ments in  that  vicinity,  had  a  series  of  engagements  with  the  Federals 
who  endeavored  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  the  Ohio  River.  He 
reached  that  stream  at  Brandenburg,  on  the  9th,  and,  although  his 
crossing  was  disputed  by  the  Home  Guards  and  a  gunboat,  he  seized 
two  small  steainers  and  carried  his  entire  command  over  the  river, 
and,  turning  to  the  eastward,  marched  through  several  Indiana 
towns — Salem,  Vienna,  Vernon,  and  Sumanville  —  to  the  Ohio  State 
line,  which  he  crossed  at  Harrison,  the  band  pillaging  and  plundering 
as  it  went.  It  would  appear  that  the  prosperity  and  thrift  of  the 
country  through  which  the  raiders  passed  excited  their  cupidity^  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  At  home,  these  men  were  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  poverty  and  a  depleted  population ;  here  all  was 
plenty  and  tranquillity ;  the  rural  inhabitants  were  pursuing  their 
various  occupations  without  thought  of  the  war  that  was  now  so 
suddenly  developed  in  their  own  pastoral  neighborhood  in  one  of  its 
minor  phases.  The  raiders  looted  shops  and  stores,  carrying  off  com- 
modities that  were  to  them  useless  and  cumbersome  —  bolts  of  calico, 
articles  of  household  use,  hardware  and  unwieldly  packages  of  goods 
of  various  kinds.  The  Confederate  historian  ^  of  this  famous  raid 
says:  "I  would  not  have  believed  that  such  a  passion  could  have 
been  developed  so  ludicrously  among  any  body  of  civilized  men." 
But  the  counti-y  was  up  in  arms,  and  although  the  militia  were 

1  Basil  W.  Duke's  History  of  Morgan's  Cavalry,  p.  437. 
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Alexander's  Bridge  across  Chickamauga  Creek,  at  the  Battle-field  of  Chicitamauga. 
Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 

not  sufficiently  formidable  to  alarm  the  bold  raider,  they  were  able 
to  annoy  him  and  impede  his  march  through  Ohio.  The  troopers 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  panic  they  created  among  the  peaceful 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  of  Indiana,  but  beyond  this  their  foray  was 
useless.  Lee  was  driven  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Vicksburg  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Grant  while  Morgan's  men  were  stealing  horn  buttons 
and  burning  barns  in  Ohio ;  and  when  they  had  frightened  (without 
entering)  Cincinnati,  and  had  ridden  due  east  across  the  southern  part 
of  Ohio,  they  reached  Buffington  Island,  on  the  river,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  making  their  way  into  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  only 
to  find  their  passage  barred  by  a  gunboat  patrol  on  the  stream.  Here, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  raiding  force  was  cap- 
tured, Morgan  escaping  with  about  500  men.  The  leader  of  these 
fugitives  wandered  northward  for  four  or  five  days,  vainly  seeking  a 
way  of  escape  across  the  river  into  West  Virginia ;  but  at  Wellsville, 
near  the  western  line  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  finally  captured  by 
General  Shackelford  and  taken  to  the  penitentiary  at  Columbus, 
where  he  was  confined,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  which 
grew  out  of  the  refusal  oE  the  Confederate  authorities  to  exchange 
Colonel  Streight.  Morgan,  like  Streight,  solved  the  problem  for  him- 
self by  making  his  escape  from  prison.  His  raid,  which  was  one  of 
the  exciting  topics  of  that  time,  gave  him  great  vogue ;  but  it  had  no 
substantial  result  other  than  the  wasting  of  two  brigades  of  choice 
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Confederate  cavalry.  Morgan  tran- 
scended his  orders  to  no  purpose  ;  he 
did  not  delay  for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  that  was  to  ma- 
nceuvre  Bragg  out  of  Tennessee. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Rose- 
crans,  annoyed  by  the  persistent  de- 
mands of  the  Administration  for  a 
renewal  of  activities,  called  a  council 
of  war  to  consider  the  situation. 
True  to  tradition,  the  council  voted 
against  an  advance,  Roseerans's  chief- 

Of-Staff,    General     James    A.    Garfield,        Ueutenant-General  Nathan  B.Forrest,  C.S.  a. 

alone    dissenting.     General    Garfield 

drew  up  an  elaborate  paper  reviewing  the  opinions  of  the  generals 
composing  the  council  of  war,  and  after  allowing  a  liberal  margin  for 
possible  errors,  he  showed  that  Rosecrans  could  go  into  action  with 
65,137  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  against  Bragg's  41,680.  Meanwhile 
Rosecrans  was  disputing  with  the  Washington  authorities  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  forward  movement.  His  talent  for  controversy  was  never 
more  brilliantly  illustrated  than  in  his  correspondence  at  this  time 
with  General  Halleck.  But  on  the  24th  of  June,  while  Bragg  was  pre- 
paring for  that  diversion  in  the  rear  by  John  Morgan  which  was  to 
Eoseorans  terminate  so  disastrously  to  the  raiders,  Rosecrans  finally 
moves.  moved  with  an  energy  and  vigor  that  singularly  contrasted 

with  the  lethargy  which  had  so  long  characterized  his  state.  Although 
immediately  overtaken  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  storms  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  that  stormy  region,  he  speedily  mancBuvred  Bragg 
out  of  Shelbyville  on  Duck  River  and  out  of  Tullahoma,  eighteen 
miles  to  the  southeast.  By  filling  the  country  with  camp-fires  at  night, 
and  making  a  feint  in  the  direction  of  Shelbyville,  Rosecrans  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding  Bragg  with  the  notion  that  his  left  was  threat- 
ened ;  whereas,  the  right,  at  Tullahoma,  was  the  real  point  of  attack. 
Too  late  the  Confederate  commander  discovered  the  ruse,  and,  facing 
to  the  southward,  he  abandoned  Tullahoma,  crossed  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  and  the  Tennessee  River,  and  established  himself  in  Chat- 
tanooga. This  admirable  piece  of  Federal  strategy,  which  occupied 
only  nine  days,  greatly  demoralized  Bragg's  army  and  finally  expelled 
him  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  delivering  a  vast  region  from 
the  terror  of  the  Confederate  arras  and  inflicting  upon  his  army  a 
loss  of  men,  guns,  and  material  which  it  could  not  well  afford  to 
sustain. 

Unhappily,  Rosecrans  was  not  inclined  to  prosecute  his  success  to 
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the  yet  greater  victory  which  seemed  before  him.  He  remained  inac- 
tive at  Tuljahoma  for  six  weeks,  during  whicli  time  Bragg  energeti- 
cally strengthened  himself  in  the  possession  of  Chattanooga.  Reen- 
forcements  vrere  gathered  in  from  every  point  available,  bridges  were 
rebuilt,  and  trains  were  soon  running  with  supplies  between  the 
Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee.  Rosecrans,  inquired  of  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  situation,  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
before  him,  in  case  he  should  venture  to  attack  Bragg.  He  went 
over  again  the  old  controversy  with  the  War  Department  as  to  the 
expediency  of  attacking  Bragg  while  Grant  was  before  Vicksburg, 
although  that  situation  existed  no  longer, 'Since  Vicksburg  had  fallen. 
But,  as  before  at  Murfreesboro,  when  Rosecrans  did  move,  it  was 
with  a  spirit  and  skill  that  greatly  enhanced  his  fame  as  a 

The  adTfince 

military  strategist.  Between  him  and  tlie  town  of  Chatta-  to  Chatta- 
nooga, on  his  left,  rose  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
beyond  them  was  the  rocky  ridge  known  as  Walden's  ;  beyond  this, 
the  river  flowing  between  the  range  and  the  town.  On  the  right  of 
Rosecrans  were  the  mountains  and  the  river,  and  beyond  these,  the 
high  and  wide  plateau  of  Sand  Ridge  and  the  yet  more  formidable 
Heights  of  the  Lookout  range.  It  was  the  latter  route  that  Rose- 
crans chose.  In  order  to  mislead  Bragg,  he  made  an  imposing  dem- 
onstration on  his  own  left,  tantalizing  the  Confederate  commander 
with  a  pretended  assault  from  the  north  of  the  river ;  the  mountain 
passes  on  that  side  of  the  river,  in  full  view  from  the  enemy's  points 
of  observation,  were  filled  with  Federal  troops  while  the  main  body 
of  the  army  was  being  cautiously  moved  around  to  the  west  and 
southward.  With  wonderful  celerity,  while  Bragg's  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  movement  to  the  right  of  his  lines,  the  Federal  army  be- 
gan to  cross  the  river  on  his  own  left,  August  29tli ;  and  five  days  later 

the  entire  force  was  across  the  stream 
with  the  exception  of  four  brigades 
that  had  been  left  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances on  the  north  side,  above  the 
town.  The  steeps  of  Sand  Mountain 
were  next  scaled,  and  by  the  7th  of 
September  the  army  was  stretched 
along  the  western  base  of  Lookout. 
For  the  next  few  days,  Rosecrans  oc- 
cupied himself  with  reconnaissances  to 
discover  if  it  were  true,  as  reported, 
.„^^^^^^^^,         -.  that    Bragg    was    in    retreat    to    the 

^     -  .— ^  *       '^  southward.     As  the  Confederates  had 

Major-General  Gordon  Granger.  left     a    forCC    Sufficicut     tO     COVCr    their 
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movements,  it  was  not  until  the  Qth  that  his  flight  was  certainly- 
known  to  the  Federal  commander ;  and  on  that  day  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  marched  triumphantly  into  Chattanooga,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  strategic  movements  of  the  war  was  brought  to  a  tri- 
umphant close.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  Rosecrans's  previous  and 
subsequent  career,  this  movement  was  a  stroke  of  military  genius. 

Bragg  had  fallen  back  upon  Lafayette,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
chicka-  Chattanooga,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  in  full  retreat,  Rose- 
mauga.  crans  now  began  pursuit.  But  Bragg,  reenforced  by  two 
divisions  from  Johnston's  army,  soon  demonstrated  to  his  antagonist 


Bloody  Pond,  Chickamauga  Battle-field. 
Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 

that  his  was  no  disorderly  flight.  Turning  back  from  Lafayette,  he 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  after  the  two  armies  had  been  cautiously 
feeling  of  each  other  for  a  week,  they  met  about  half  way  between 
Lafayette  and  Chattanooga,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Chickamauga 
Creek  was  fought,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  one  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war.  The  general  direction  of  the  Federal 
lines  brought  their  face  towards  the  southeast,  the  Confederates 
facing  to  the  northwest.  Bragg  was  reenforced  on  the  19th  by 
Longstreet's  corps  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and,  instead 
of  retreating,  the  Confederates  were  massed  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  Federal  line  ;  and  Rosecrans's  forces  were  so  widely  scnttered 
that  an  abler  general  than  Bragg  might  have  beaten  his  divisions 
in  detail.     Later  on,  there  was   much  bickering   and    recrimination 
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among  the  Confederate  commanders  concerning  this  failure  to  make 
the  most  of  these  opportunities  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the 
Federal  commander  for  his  lack  of  tactical  skill  in  the  disposition  of 
his  troops.  But  when  Bragg  had  been  told  that  one  of  his  scouting 
parties  had  reported  McCook's  division  at  Alpine,  twenty  miles  south 
of  Lafayette,  he  excitedly  replied,  "  Lieutenant  Baylor  lies.  There  is 
not  an  infantry  soldier  of  the  enemy  south  of  us."  ^  Yet  McCook's  corps 
was  at  the  point  indicated,  the  right  of  the  Federal  line  being  there  in 
the  air,  witli  Thomas  at  the  extreme  left  and  Crittenden  in  the  centre. 

The  first  day's  battle  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  the  Confederates,  under  command  of  General  (and  .^.^e  first 
Bishop)  Polk,  crossing  Chickamauga  Creek  without  oppo-  ""^'^  '"""^■ 
sition.  It  was  Bragg's  plan  to  make  a  feint  against  the  Federal  right 
and  then  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  left,  seize  the  roads  leading  to  Chat- 
tanooga, having  flanked  and  crushed  the  Federal  left..  This  would 
cut  off  Rosecrans  from  his  new  base  of  supplies  and  enable  the  Con- 
federates to  reoccupy  the  town  from  which  they  had  lately  been 
manceuvred  so  cleverly.  There  was,  however,  a  want  of  concert  of 
action  among  the  Confederate  commanders ;  and  the  well-laid  plan 
of  Bragg  failed  of  complete  success.  Then,  too,  General  Thomas, 
who  held  the  key  to  the  position  on  the  Federal  left,  not  only  refused 
to  yield  to  the  furious  onslaught  of  the  Confederates,  but  he  occasion- 
ally struck  back  with  great  vigor,  inflicting  considerable  losses  on  the 
enemy.  There  was  hard  fighting  all  along  the  line  during  that  day, 
and  so  determined  were  the  contestants  that  the  commanders  on  both 
sides  repeatedly  reported  to  their  respective  headquarters  that  they 
were  confronted  by  superior  numbers. 

Charges  were  made  and  repelled,  were  renewed  and  again  repulsed, 
first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Batteries  of  artillery 
were  taken  aind  retaken  ;  regiments  and  even  brigades  were  shattei-ed 
in  frantic  attempts  to  break  the  lines  in  front  of  them,  and  numbers 
of  prisoners  were  captured  as  the  line  of  battle  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  the  fringe  of  some  gigantic  curtain  fluttering  in  the 
gale.  Thomas's  line  was  doubled  back  on  his  left,  but  he  held  Ws 
position  like  a  rock,  the  doubling  of  his  line  being  his  safest  device 
for  defence  or  offence.  But  before  night  fell  he  rectified  his  line,  and 
the  day  closed  without  any  material  change  in  the  general  position 
of  the  fighters. 

The  second  day's  fighting,  according  to  Bragg's  expressed  convic- 
tion, was  to  determine  the  total  defeat  of  Rosecrans's  army,   xhe  second 
Bragg's  right  was  now  commanded  by  General  Polk  and  his  a*y'« '='""«• 
left  by  Longstreet,  whose  name  was  certainly  one  to  conjure  with  in 

1  Gen.  1).  H.  Hill,  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iii.  ]i.  645. 
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any  army  of  the  Confederate  service.  Polk's  assault  was  to  begin  at 
break  of  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  hammer  on  Thomas's  corps 
the  fight  was  to  be  taken  up  and  rolled  all  along  the  line  to  the  Con- 
federate left.  Again  there  was  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
Confederates.  A  change  of  organization  had  been  made  during 
the  previous  night,  and  when  the  morning  broke,  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate commanders  were  without  orders  for  the  day.  D.  H.  Hill, 
who  was  to  be  with  his  corps  in  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Polk, 
did  not  receive  his  orders  at  all,  and  Polk  failed  to  move  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Tiie  bitter  reproaches  which  he  incurred  for 
this  delay  were  a  part  of  the  long  and  unprofitable  controversy  among 
the  Confederate  commanders  that  followed  the  fighting. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was  borne  by 
Thomas  on  the  Federal  left,  Bragg's  determination  to  crush  in  that 
part  of  the  line  and  execute  a  flank  movement  being  now  clearly  evi- 
dent. But  the  compactness  of  Thomas's  position  defied  the  repeated 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  and  although  the  combatants  swayed  back  and 
forward  with  varying  violence,  the  Federal  left  was  still  unimpaired. 
The  real  disaster  of  the  day  took  place  in  the  centre,  where  the  line 
was  known  by  Rosecrans  to  be  weak.  At  that  point  were  two  divi- 
sions, one  of  them  being  commanded  by  General  Thomas  J.  Wood 
and  the  other  by  General  Joseph  J.  Reynolds.  Word  having  been 
received  by  Rosecrans  that  there  was  a  gap  between  these  two  divi- 
sions and  that  Reynolds's  riglit  flank  was  in  danger,  the  general  sent 
word  to  Wood  to  "  close  up  on  Reynolds  as  fast  as  possible  and  sup- 
port him."  This  order  was  wrongly  worded,  or  wrongly  dictated  by 
the  general  commanding;  for  to  "close  up"  is  to  bring  together  the 
two  ends  of  adjoining  lines,  while  to  "  support  "  is  to  take  a  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  force  to  be  supported,  ready  to  advance  when  re- 
quired. Tiie  order  was  impossible  of  absolute  obedience.  But,  as 
there  was  no  real  gap  between  the  two  divisions  at  that  point,  Wood, 
with  the  instinct  of  a  military  man,  executed  the  other  clause  of  the 
order,  sorely  against  his  own  judgment,  by  falling  in  the  rear  of  Rey- 
nolds and  begging  General  MoCook,  who  happened  to  be  at  that  part 
of  the  line,  to  see  that  the  gap  thus  created  was  closed.  At  this  criti- 
cal moment,  when  all  the  divisions  and  brigades  were  out  of  position, 
Longstreet  hurled  six  divisions  of  his  corps  into  the  gap  and  a  solid 
^..   ,, .    ,   column  poured  through  the  Federal  lines.     The  centre  was 

The  Federal  i  i     i   tt  n       p 

centre  Crumbled  like  a  wall  of  clay  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation, 

broken.  ./  j  ' 

and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  the  whole  of  Rose- 
crans's  army  would  be  scattered  in  the  wildest  confusion.  At  the 
same  time,  Sheridan,  who  was  on  the  Federal  right  with  both  flanks 
unprotected,  was  struck  with  vigor  by  the  Confederate  right  under 
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Lookout  Mountain. 
Drawn  by  \V,  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 


Hindinau,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence,  gave  way  with  considerable 
disorder. 

Now  all  seemed  to  be  over  for  the  Federal  forces,  and  Rosecrans, 
who  had  witnessed  with  consternation  the  destruction  of  his  right 
wing,  appeared  to  have  lost  his  head.  Intent  only  on  saving  the 
fragments  of  his  army,  he  rode  back  to  Chattanooga  to  give  orders 
for  the  safety  of  the  military  supplies  there  accumulated  and  for 
the  means  of  crossing  the  riTer.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  chief- 
of-staff.  General  James  A.  Garfield,  for  a  part  of  the  way ;  but  that 
officer,  convinced  that  Thomas  would  not  be  driven  from  his  position 
on  the  Federal  left,  entreated  permission  to  return  and  report  to  him. 
Receiving  reluctant  consent,  he  rode  back  to  the  field  and  found 
Thomas  still  holding  the  road  to  Chattanooga,  undismayed  by  a  dis- 
aster that  had  crumbled  four  fifths  of  the  army  into  wild  confusion. 
General  Gordon  Granger,  without  orders,  had  brought  up  the  re- 
serves, and  Thpmas  had  swung  back  his  lines  to  a  position  on  a  ridge 
known  as  the  Horseshoe,  where  he  still  resisted  the  enemy,  mowing 
down  with  a  galling  fire  the  brigades  of  Longstreet's  men  who  were 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  road.  Rosecrans  had  sent  word  to  Thomas, 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces  left  on  the  field,  and 
the  general,  as  night  fell  and  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  main- 
tained his  position  at  the  last  with  a  bayonet  charge  that  distracted 
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and  dismayed  the  persistent  enemy.  It  was  here  that  this  brave  and 
heroic  soldier  won  the  title  of  "  The  Rock  of  Chickamauga." 
chicka-  When  darkness  came  on  at  last  to  close  the  awful  fighting 
mauga.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Sheridan,  who  had  kept  his  command  together 
with  consummate  skill,  although  far  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  made  a  circuit  around  Lookout  Mountain,  and,  during  the 
night,  joined  Thomas  at  Rossville,  north  of  the  battle-ground  and  ' 
about  half  way  to  Chattanooga,  at  which  point  the  Federal  forces 
rallied  and  then  fell  back  upon  the  town.  Bragg  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field  on  which  the  battle  had  been  fought,  thus  securing  at 
least  the  semblance  of  a  victory,  but  failing  to  grasp  the  object  for 
wiiich  all  this  blood  had  been  shed  —  Chattanooga. 

There  was  much  confusion  in  the  official  reports  on  which  were  to 
be  calculated  the  number  of  the  forces   engaged  and  the 

The  losses. 

casualties  on  both  sides,  during  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 
The  total  effective  strength  of  the  Federal  army,  according  to  the  best 
estimates,  was  a  little  less  than  60,000  men  ;  that  of  the  Confederates 
was  probably  about  70,000.  The  total  Federal  loss  was  16,179,  of 
whom  1,656  were  killed,  9,749  wounded,  4,774  captured  or  missing. 
The  Confederate  losses  were  17,804,  of  which  2,389  were  killed,  13,412 
were  wounded,  and  2,003  were  captured  or  missing.  This  was  the 
most  destructive  battle  of  the  war,  Gettysburg  alone  excepted. 

Bragg  now  proceeded  to  fortify  himself  in  an  advanced  position, 
DaTisat  ^"d  Rosecrans,  shut  up  in  Chattanooga,  with  only  a  slender 
healquar-  ^"^^  prccarious  lluc  of  supply,  was  practically  besieged. 
ters.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  in  other  parts  of  Tennessee  had 

become  grave.  General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  while  Rosecrans  was  moving  towards  Chattanooga,  had 
passed  through  a  difficult  mountain  region  and  had  taken  and  occu- 
pied Knoxville,  which  he  held  securely  on  the  9th  of  September. 
While  Rosecrans  was  being  yet  more  strictly  shut  up  in  Chattanooga, 
Jefferson  Davis  made  a  visit  to  Bragg's  headquarters,  as  some  said  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  differences  between  Bragg  and  Longstreet, 
those  two  generals  not  being  on  terms  of  amity.  It  was  on  this  visit 
that  Davis,  believing  that  the  Federal  army  was  in  a  trap  from  which 
it  could  not  be  extricated,  suggested  that  Longstreet's  army  should 
be  detached  from  Bragg  and  sent  against  Burnside  at  Knoxville,  some 
eighty  miles  distant  to  the  northeastward.  This  movement  began 
early  in  November ;  it  greatly  weakened  Bragg's  force,  and  led  Grant 
to  say  of  it  that  if  Davis  did  not  order  it  to  solve  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  two  commanders,  it  was  because  of  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  superior  military  genius :  and  Grant  added  :  "  On  several  occa- 
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sions  during  the  war  he  came  to  the  relief  of  the  Unioii  army  by 
means  of  his  superior  military  genius." 

On  the  19th  of  October,  several  important  changes  were  made  in 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  armies  operating  in  the  changes  la 
West.  The  Departments  of  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  ^iJejo^nie 
and  the  Tennessee  were  consolidated  under  the  title  of  the  unioaarmy. 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  General  Grant  was 
commander.  Eosecrans  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland  and  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  ' 
now  of  comparatively  small  importance;  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. As  soon  as  possible  after  the  news  of  Rosecrans's  retreat  upon 
Chattanooga  reached  Washington,  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  Eleventh  (Howard)  and  the  Twelfth  (Slocum)  had  been 
hurried  to  his  relief.  With  so  much  celerity  was  this  detachment  of 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Hooker,  sent  forward,  that  only 
eight  days  wei-e  required  to  take  the  force  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rapidan  to  Chattanooga,  with  all  the  wagons,  horses,  guns,  baggnge, 
and  other  military  impedimenta,  ready  for  fighting  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  arrival. 

On   assuming  command  of  his  new  military  division.  Grant  had 
communicated  with  Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  Rosecrans, 

Thomas  at 

directing  him  to  hold  out  at  all  hazards  until  relief  could   chatta- 

o  _  nooga. 

come  to  him.    Thomas's  reply  was:  "  We  will  hold  the  town 

till  we  starve."  The  stern  reso- 
lution expressed  in  these  few 
words  was  better  appreciated  by 
those  who  knew  the  distressed 
state  of  the  beleaguered  army  in 
Chattanooga.  Supplies  for  the 
troops  had  to  be  hauled  over  a 
single  line  of  road  among  the 
mountains  for  more  than  sixty 
miles ;  very  little  subsistence 
could  be  drawn  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  the  beef 
cattle  driven  to  the  town  across 
the  impoverished  region  were 
so  thin  and  poor  that  when  they 
arrived  at  their  destination  they 
were  hardly  able  to  stand  alone. 
With  grim  humor  the  soldiers 

Major-Gen.ral  George  H.Thomas.  WCrC     aCCUStomcd     tO     Say     that 
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they  were  on  "  half  rations  oE  hard  tack  and  beef  dried  on  the 
hoof." 

Chattanooga,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  is  at  the  head  of 
a  valley  formed  by  Missionary  Ridge  on  the  east  and  Lookout  Moun- 
tain on  the  west,  the  intervening  space  being  about  six  miles  wide  at 
its  broadest  part.  These  two  eminences  skirting  the  valley  have  a 
general  direction  from  northeast  to  southwest,  as  one  looks  down  the 
valley  from  the  town.  When  Grant  arrived  in  Chattanooga,  the 
Confederate  line  of  intrenchments  extended  from  the  north  end  of 
Missionary  Ridge  nearest  the  town  and  on  the  east,  thence  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  south,  thence 
across  the  valley  to  Lookout  Mountain,  which  was  occupied  and  held 
as  a  post  of  observation  and  directly  threatened  the  town.  The  Con- 
federates also  occupied  Lookout  Yallej,  westward  of  the  mountain 
range,  and  their  pickets  extended  across  to  the  Tennessee  River 
below  the  town,  thus  commanding  the  water  line  of  communication 
by  which  supplies  had  been  transported  to  Chattanooga  from  Bridge- 
port, on  the  Tennessee,  just  below  the  Alabama  line.  Grant  at  once 
availed  himself  of  the  Bridgeport  line  of  communication,  however, 
opening  a  road  to  that  point  and  crossing  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry, 
where  a  considerable  force  was  now  posted,  and  the  "  cracker  line,"  as 
the  soldiers  called  it,  was  established,  to  their  great  comfort  and 
relief.  Cheerfulness  and  contentment  took  the  place  of  the  depres- 
sion and  dejection  that  had  prevailed  before  Grant's  arrival ;  the 
troops  were  well  fed,  clothed,  and  equipped. 

Sherman,  who  had  been  given  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, was  ordered  up  from  Vicksbursc  with  as  many  men 

Movements  i,,  nr> 

before  Chat-  as  could  be  Spared  from  that  point  and  be  gathered  up  from 

tanooga.  ^  ^  °  ^ 

other  posts  near  at  hand.  On  his  arrival,  November  15th, 
after  some  detention  on  account  of  his  having  stopped  to  repair  rail- 
roads along  his  route,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Federal 
left,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  facing  the  upper  end  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  Thomas  was  in  the  centre,  with  his  line  across  the  valley, 
and  Hooker  was  on  the  right  with  his  line  around  the  base  of  Look- 
out Mountain.  By  a  series  of  swift  movements.  Hooker  had  man- 
aged to  bring  his  troops  well  to  the  front  of  the  right,  and  an  attempt 
of  the  enemy  to  dislodge  him  and  interrupt  the  "cracker  line  "  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  assailants.  Grant's  plan  of 
campaign  now  was  to  advance  his  left  against  Bragg's  right,  captur- 
ing the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge,  while  Thomas  and  Hooker  on 
the  centre  and  right  should  press  the  enemy  enough  to  prevent  any 
reenforcement  being  sent  to  his  right. 

Grant  was  greatly  disturbed  by  frequent  messages  from  Washing- 
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ton  urging  him  to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  Burnside,  then  shut 
up  in  Knoxvilie,  although,  as  Grant  said  afterwards,  Burnside 

■,  1  1  T  1  1  -1  1  •      The  battle 

was  the  only  one  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  uneasi-  ot  chatta- 
ness;  he  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  hold  his  own  until 
help  should  arrive.  In  consequence  of  this  apparent  desperation  of 
the  Knoxvilie  situation,  Grant  began  his  battle  in  front  of  Chatta- 
nooga one  day  earlier  than  he  had  at  first  intended.  Sherman  bridged 
the  river  on  the  Federal  left  with  great  swiftness  and  in  complete 
silence,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  next  day  he  crossed  and,  to 
their  great  astonishment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  works.  He 
was  liindered,  however,  by  unexpected  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  did 
not  at  once  succeed  as  brilliantly  as  he  had  hoped.  Hooker  moved 
around  the  base  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  at  once  assailed  the  steep 
and  apparently  inaccessible  heights ;  at  many  places  these  heights 
were  walled  in  by  perpendicular  palisades  of  rock,  and  the  declivities 
were  broken  by  ravines  and  gullies.  But  Hooker's  men  bravely 
attacked  the  ridge,  and,  clearing  the  startled  enemy  before  them,  they 
scaled  the  summit  and  disappeared  in  a  stratum  of  cloud  and  j-ookout 
mist  that  lay  upon  the  mountain.  From  the  point  of  view  M""""""- 
of  General  Grant  and  others  below,  Hooker  was  fighting  in  the  sky 
above ;  they  heard  his  cannon  and  musketry,  but  the  clouds  shut  out 
all  view  of  the  cheering,  fighting  troops.  This  was  Hooker's  "  battle 
above  the  clouds." 


Chattanooga. 
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Hooker's  advance  made  the  line  of  the  Federal  forces  continuous 
from  Sherman's  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  base  of  Missionary- 
Ridge,  over  the  top  of  the  north  end  of  that  ridge  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga Valley,  then  along  the  base  of  the  ridge  for  a  mile  or  more,  and 
thence  up  the  slope  of  Lookout  to  the  base  of  its  upper  palisade.  As 
an  indication  of  the  feeling  in  Washington  at  that  time,  it  is  vrorthy 
of  record  that  Grant's  telegram  announcing  his  success,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  brought  this  reply  from  President  Lincoln:  "Your 
despatches  as  to  fighting  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  here_.  Well 
done.  Many  thanks  to  all.  Remember  Burnside."  Halleck  tele- 
graphed in  a  similar  strain. 

On  the  next  day,  the  25th,  Hooker's  orders  took  him  down  the 
Missionary  slopes  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  across  the  valley,  v?here  he 
Eidge.  ^j^^g  j-Q  stj.i]j-e  Bragg  on  the  crest  and  the  westward  side  of 

Missionary  Ridge,  turning  his  left.  But  the  enemy,  as  he  swung 
back,  destroyed  his  communications,  and  Hooker  was  delayed  in  his 
execution  of  that  movement.  Grant,  perceiving  that  Bragg  was  with- 
drawing troops  from  bis  centre  to  strengthen  his  right,  determined 
not  to  wait  longer  for  Hooker.  Led  by  Sheridan  and  Wood,  Thomas's 
men  in  the  centre  wheeled  deliberately  and  marched  directly  into  the 
Confederate  lines  at  the  base  of  Missionary  Ridge  on  their  left.  Car- 
ried away  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  movement,  the  men  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  and  panic-struck  enemy  over  their  first  and  second 
lines  of  intrenchments,  sweeping  all  before  them.  Their  charge  was 
irresistible.  Seen  from  below,  it  seemed  desperate  and  impossible  of 
success.  Looking  at  it  with  amazement.  Grant  asked  by  whose  orders 
this  was  done.  Thomas,  who  stood  near  by,  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  having  directed  it ;  and  when  Gordon  Granger,  who  was  near  at 
hand,  was  asked  who  had  ordered  the  mad  charge,  he  replied,  "  They 
started  up  without  orders.  When  those  fellows  get  started,  all  hell 
can't  stop  them."  Grant  said  something  to  the  effect  that  somebody 
would  have  to  suffer  if  things  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  stoically 
watched  the  ridge  without  another  word. 

Things  did  turn  out  well.  Driving  the  Confederates  before  them, 
and  thus  shielded  by  the  fugitives  from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  above, 
the  Federal  troops  reached  the  summit,  drove  the  gunners  from  their 
pieces,  turned  their  own  artillery  against  them,  and  so  defeated  Bragg's 
army.  The  day  was  won.  Vainly  Bragg  strove  to  rally  his  men. 
His  troops,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  replied  with  derisive  shouts  to  his 
frantic  appeals  to  rally.  The  cheering,  exultant  Federals  were  mas- 
ters of  the  situation. 

The  battle  of  Chattanooga  and  its  antecedent  incidents  were  full  of 
dramatic  and  picturesque  features.     During  the  first  day's  fighting 
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Major-General  James  A.  Garfield. 


both  sides  went  into  the  struggle  with 
amazing  spirit  and  dash.  On  the 
second  day,  however,  there  was  less 
of  the  courage  of  resistance  on  the 
Confederate  side;  possibly  the  pros- 
pect of  their  left  being  turned,  while 
their  apparently  impregnable  position 
on  Missionary  Ridge  was  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  swarming  troops  of 
the  enemy,  served  to  break  their  con- 
fidence and  fill  them  v^ith  dismay. 
Of  the  final  break  in  his  forces  on 
Missionary  Ridge,  Bragg  said  that 
his  left  "  was  entirely  routed  and  in 
rapid  flight,  nearly  all  the  artillery 
having  been  shamefully  abandoned  by  its  infantrj"-  support.  Every 
effort  which  could  be  made  by  myself  and  staff  and  by  many  other 
mounted  officers  availed  but  little.  A  panic  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  oiBcers  and  men,  and  each 
seemed  to  be  struggling  for  his  personal  safety  regardless  of  his  duty 
or  his  character."  In  his  grief  and  distress  over  this  great  disap- 
pointment, Bragg  made  a  very  brief  report,  omitting  many  details  as 
to  his  numerical  strength,  losses,  and  other  particulars.  The  Federal 
forces  numbered  about  60,000 ;  the  Confederates  had  about  40,000 
men  in  a  position  which  was  very  properly  regarded  as  impregnable 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

Grant  summed  up  the  results  of  the  fighting  in  these  words:  "In 
this  battle  the  Union  army  numbered  in  round  figures  about 
60,000  men ;  we  lost  752  killed,  4,713  wounded,  and  350 
captured  or  missing.  The  rebel  loss  was  much  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  we  captured  and  sent  North  to  be  rationed  there  over  6,100 
prisoners.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery,  over  seven  thousand  stand  of 
small  arras,  many  caissons,  artillery  wagons,  and  baggage  wagons  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  probabilities  are  that  our  loss  in  killed  was  the 
heavier,  as  we  were  the  attacking  party.  The  enemy  reported  his 
loss  in  killed  at  361 ;  but  as  he  reported  his  missing  at  4,146,  while 
we  held  over  6,000  of  them  as  prisoners,  and  there  must  have  been 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  deserted,  but  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  this  report.  There  was  certainly  great  dissatisfaction 
with  Bragg,  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  for  his  harsh  treatment  of 
them,  and  a  disposition  to  get  away  if  they  could."  Grant  also  said 
that  Bragg  made  several  grave  mistakes  which  facilitated  the  over- 
whelming defeat  inflicted  by  the  Federal  army.     "  First,  in  sending 
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away  his  ablest  corps  commander  [Longstreet]  with  over  20,000 
troops;  second,  in  sending  away  a  division  of  troops ^  on  the  eve  of 
battle ;  third,  in  placing  so  much  of  a  force  on  the  plain  in  front  of 
his  impregnable  position." 

The  victory  of  Chattanooga  added  greatly  to  Grant's  fame,  and  the 
loyal  States  were  once  more  brightened  by  the  war  spirit,  now  that 
it  appeared  that  the  heart  of  the  insurrection  was  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  The  dejection  and  consternation 
within  the  Confederate  lines  were  correspondingly  deep.  On  his  way 
to  and  from  Bragg's  headquarters,  Jefferson  Davis  had  entertained  the 
people  with  roseate  pictures  of  the  anticipated  annihilation  of  the 
"invading  army."  The  great  expectations  of  the  confiding  listeners 
to  these  glowing  sentences  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  Bragg 
sullenly  withdrew  to  a  fortified  camp  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  followed  by 
the  reproaches  of  many  who  should  have  blamed  Davis,  and  not  Bragg, 
for  this  signal  disaster.  A  series  of  changes  in  the  Confederate  army 
rapidly  ensued.  Hardee  superseded  Bragg  on  the  2d  of  December ; 
he  was  replaced  by  General  Polk  on  the  23d  of  that  month ;  and  on 
the  27th  Polk  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  misfortunes,  Bragg  remained  to  the  last  a  favorite  with  Davis. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  "  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy." 

After  winning  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  Grant,  on  the  28th,  sent 
KnoxTiiio  Sherman  with  a  strong  force  to  the  relief  of  Burnside. 
relieved.  u  Seven  days  previously,"  says  Sherman,  "  we  had  marched 
fi'om  our  camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee,  with  only  two 
days'  rations,  without  a  change  of  clothing,  and  with  but  a  single 
blanket  or  coat  to  a  man,  from  myself  to  the  private  inclusive.  We 
had  no  provisions  save  what  we  gathered  by  the  road,  and  were  ill- 
supplied  for  a  march.  But  twelve  thousand  of  our  fellow-soldiers 
were  beleaguered  at  Knoxville,  eighty-four  miles  distant,  and  they 
must  be  relieved  in  three  days."  It  took  twice  three  days,  for  the 
difficulties  were  great.  Thus,  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  forty 
miles  from  Nashville,  the  Little  Tennessee  had  to  be  crossed.  The 
river  was  not  fordable,  and  it  took  till  the  4th  to  build  a  bridge. 

It  had  been  at  first  intended  that  Burnside  should  reenforce  Rose- 
crans  when  that  general  was  beleaguered  in  Chattanooga;  but  the 
ardent  and  passionate  protests  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  who 
had  been  at  last  relieved  from  the  murderous  terrorism  to  which  they 
had  been  so  long  subjected,  gave  pause  to  the  projected  movement; 
and  Burnside,  who  had  several  little  local  military  plans  of  his  own, 

1  Buckner's  division  was  sent  aftei-  Longstreet's  corps  had  gone ;  but  it  reached  Knoxville 
too  late  to  be  actively  engaged. 


GENERAL  GRANT  AND  STAFF  ON   POINT  LOOKOUT. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from,  a  photograph  made  by  J.  B.  Linn  in  i86j. 
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Military  Bridge  in  course  of  Construction  across  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga. 
Brawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photo^aph  made  by  J.  B.  Linn  in  1863. 


unaccountably  delayed  the  execution  of  the  stringent  orders  which  he 
received  from  Washington  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Rosecrans.  In  the 
•end  it  was  proved  that  Burnside's  cheerful  optimism,  which  detained 
him  in  East  Tennessee,  served  well  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  liis  occu- 
pation of  Knoxville,  then  and  afterwards,  was  a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion to  the  Confederates ;  and  it  was  this  hold  upon  their  lines  of 
■communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  their 
armies  that  induced  Jefferson  Davis  to  divide  Bragg's  forces  in  front 
of  Chattanooga  and  thus  make  the  defeat  of  that  army  easier  to 
■General  Grant. 

While  Longstreet  was  making  his  way  from  the  southeast  towards 
Knoxville,  Burnside  was  harassed  from  various  points  around  Bumfide's 
bis  position.  In  fact,  although  he  maintained  a  tranquil  "'"^"™- 
mind  and  apparently  regarded  his  dispositions  and  those  of  his  foes 
with  great  equanimit)',  his  situation  was  daily  becoming  more  critical. 
'His  main  fighting  force  was  stationed  along  a  line  reaching  from 
Kingston  to  Knoxville,  intersecting  part  of  the  valley  which  lies 
between  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  west  and  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  on  the  east.  With  much  firmness  and  skill,  he  resisted 
the  advance  of  Longstreet,  contending  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  delay  his  advance,  in  order  that  his  own  for- 
tifications at  Knoxville  should  be  suitably  strengthened,  and  putting 
off  as  far  as  possible  an  attack  which,  if  precipitated,  would  only 
increase  the  perplexities  of  Grant's  situation  at  Chattanooga. 
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When  Burnside  finally  fell  back  to  Knoxville,  prepared  for  a  long 
Siege  of  siege,  he  had  about  12,000  effective  men,  exclusive  of  an  unor- 
KnoxTiiie.  ganized  force  of  about  1,000  loyal  Tennesseeans  who  had 
joined  his  command.  Longstreet  brought  with  him  over  15,000  well- 
seasoned  troops;  and  the  two  brigades  of  Buckner's  division  which 
came  up  later  increased  his  force  to  about  20,000  men.  Both  armies 
suffered  from  scantiness  of  supplies  and  minor  articles  of  equipment. 
During  the  siege,  Burnside's  army  received  provisions  that  were 
floated  down  the  Holston  River,  on  which  Knoxville  is  situated,  on 
rafts  built  and  launched  by  the  loyalists  living  above  the  city.  The 
defences  of  the  place  extended  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Holston 
River,  westward  of  the  city,  northward  and  eastward  to  the  river 
bank  above,  making  a  line  of  complete  circumvallation,  with  a  strong 
salient,  subsequently  named  Fort  Sanders,  on  the  northwestern  side 
of  the  line.  While  these  works  were  being  finished,  at  the  very  last 
moment.  General  William  P.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  commanding  the  first  division  of  Shackel- 
ford's Cavalry  Corps,  held  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  fortification  that 
afterwards  bore  his  name  ;  during  the  entire  forenoon  he  was  facing  a 
fierce  assault  vs^hich  was  successful  only  when  he  fell,  a  heroic  sacrifice 
for  the  final  completion  of  the  defences  of  Knoxville. 

This  assault  was  made  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  during  the 
next  succeeding  days  the  besiegers  strengthened  their  lines  and  made 
occasional  sorties  against  the  besieged,  the  operations  partaking  of 
the  usual  character  of  such  an  investment  of  a  town.  Although  Fort 
Sanders  was  the  strongest  point  on  the  Federal  line,  its  capture 
would  enable  an  enemy  to  take  the  entire  system  of  works  and  hold 
the  town  at  his  mercy.  Here  Longstreet,  on  the  morning  of  the  29tli, 
made  a  furious  charge  under  the  cover  of  an  artillery  fire.  The  work 
was  constructed  with  great  skill  and  the  ground  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  interlacing  of  mazes  of  telegraph  wires  among  the  tree- 
stumps  in  front,  as  well  as  by  the  thin  ice  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  earth  was  coated.  Although  two  or  three  battle-flags  of  the  Con- 
federates were  planted  at  one  time  on  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  the 
assault  was  a  disastrous  failure.  Only  one  man  reached  the  inside  of 
the  fort  alive,  and  the  ditch  outside  was  filled  with  the  bodies  of  those 
The  Biege  '^^'^0  Were  slaiu  or  wounded  while  making  their  brave  and 
abandoned.  (Jesperate  attack.  This  assault  cost  Longstreet  a  thousand 
men  :  the  Federal  loss  was  less  than  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 
When  the  broken  and  bleeding  column  returned  to  Longstreet's  front, 
it  was  only  to  learn  that  Bragg  had  been  defeated  at  Chattanooga 
and  that  the  line  of  march  must  now  be  taken  up  to  Virginia  again. 
He   abandoned  the  siege  on  the  2d  of  December,  put  his  trains  in 
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motion,  and  on  the  4th  he  passed  to  the  northward  of  Knoxville  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  east.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  re- 
turn to  Virginia,  nor  did  he  rejoin  Bragg,  as  he  had  been  at  first 
ordered.  Crossing  the  Holston  above  Knoxville,  he  turned  south- 
ward and  passed  the  winter  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well-stocked 
country.  The  failure  to  pursue  him  was  an  error  of  judgment  the 
responsibility  for  which  was  never  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

General  0.  M.  Poe,  by  whose  engineering  skill  the  wonderfully 
planned  defences  were  constructed,  said  of  the  gallant  defenders: 
"The  conduct  of  the  men  who  stood  in  the  trenches  at  Knoxville  can- 
not  be  overpraised.  Half  starved,  with  clothing  tattered  and  torn, 
they  endured  without  a  murmur  every  form  of  exposure  and  hardship 
that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  soldier.  The  question  with  them  was  not 
whether  they  could  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  but  simply 
whether  sufficient  food  could  be  obtained  to  enable  them  to  keep  their 
places  in  the  line.  That  they  were  not  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
in  this  regard  is  due  to  the  supplies  sent  in  by  the  loyalists  of  the 
French  Broad  settlements,  who  took  advantage  o£  Longstreet's  ina- 
bility to  invest  the  place  completely,  and  under  cover  of  the  night- 
fogs  floated  down  to  us  such  food  and  forage  as  they  could  collect." 
The  total  Federal  loss  in  the  siege  and  prior  engagements  was  693 ; 
the  Confederates  lost  1,392. 

At  last,  long-suffei'ing,  much  enduring   Tennessee   was   delivered 
from  the  roush-riding  hordes  that  had  so  harassed  and  lacer- 
ated  the  loyal  population.     The  relief  of  Burnside  was  hailed  ance  ot  len- 

fJ        ^    ^  ^  _  nessee. 

as  a  good  omen  for  the  Union  cause  ;  but  the  deliverance  of 
East  Tennessee  was  greeted  with  real  thankfulness  by  all  whose  hearts 
were  enlisted  in  the  general  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.  On  the 
7th  of  December,  President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
were  given  expression  the  sentiments  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  said :  "  Reliable  information  being  received  that  the 
insurgent  force  is  retreating  from  East  Tennessee,  under  circum- 
stances rendering  it  probable  that  the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter 
be  dislodged  from  that  important  position,  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of 
high  National  consequence,  I  recommend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on 
receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  at  their  places  of  worship  and 
render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  this  great 
advancement  of  the  National  cause."  And  on  the  following  day  he 
sent  to  General  Grant  a  message  tendering  him  and  his  command 
his  thanks  and  "  profoundest  gratitude  for  the  skill,  courage,  and  per- 
severance with  which  "  they  had  accomplished  the  ends  and  aims  of 
the  campaign  which  had  now  ended  in  the  permanent  occupation  of 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SIEGE   OF   CHARLESTON. 

Mustering  the  Black  Soldiers.  —  Great  Expectations  of  the  Monitor  Fleet. 
—  Destruction  of  the  Confederate  Cruiser  Nashville. — Attempt  of  the 
Confederates  to  raise  the  Charleston  Blockade.  —  Admiral  Dupont's 
Repulse.  —  Other  Ineffective  Naval  Operations. —  Destruction  of  "The 
Ladies'  Gunboat."  —  Dahlgken  succeeds  Dupont. — Disastrous  Federal  Re- 
pulse AT  Fort  Wagnek.  —  Investment  and  Capture  of  the  Fort. —  "The 
Swamp  Angel."  — Federal  Officers  put  under  Fire  in  Charleston. —  Dif- 
ficulties OF  exchanging  Prisoners.  —  A  Long  and  Ineffectual  Siege. 

Although  there  had  been  several  tentative  efforts  towards  raising 
Colored  colored  troops  for  service  in  the  Federal  armies,  it  was  not 
troops.  yj^j-ij  (.jjg  ga^j.jy  pa^j.t  of  ISQS  that  much  progress  was  made  in 

that  direction.  In  April  of  that  year,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  was  sent  to  the  West  and  South- 
west charged  with  the  duty  of  enrolling  and  organizing  for  service  the 
so-called  "•  contrabands,"  or  black  fugitives  that  had  found  their  way 
into  the  Union  lines.  The  experiment  was  not  immediately  success- 
ful, owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  military  questions  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  the  generals  commanding  in  those  fields.  In  the  free  States, 
where  there  were  large  numbers  of  colored  persons,  born  in  the 
North,  the  vrork  of  enlisting  negro  soldiers  was  taken  up  tardily. 
Governor  Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island,  asked  and  obtained  permission 
to  raise  a  colored  regiment  as  early  as  September,  1862  ;  and  this  led 
Governor  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare  that  other  States 
should  contribute  to  the  work  of  raising  regiments  of  colored  men, 
the  black  population  of  Rhode  Island  being  insufficient  to  meet  the 
necessity.  Accordingly,  in  a  general  order  for  the  enlistment  of  vol- 
unteers, sent  to  Governor  Andrew,  "persons  of  African  descent" 
wrere,  at  the  governor's  suggestion,  included.  He  provided  at  once 
for  the  raising  of  two  regiments  of  Northern  blacks.  In  May,  the 
64th  Massachusetts  —  Robert  G.  Shaw,  colonel  —  was  reviewed 
on  Boston  Common,  and  embarked  for  South  Carolina.  A  second, 
the  55tli  —  Colonel  Norwood  Hallowell  —  was  soon  after  ready  to 
take  the  field.     If  the  question  of  inefficiency  was  not  settled  at  the 
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Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw. 


moment  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  54th,  it  cer- 
tainly was  two  months 
later,  when  Colonel  Shaw 
led  his  regiment  in  a  night 
assault  upon  Fort  Wag- 
ner in  Charleston  Harbor. 
The  post  of  danger  was 
given  him  at  his  own  re- 
quest ;  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  under  a  tremendous 
fire,  the  parapet  of  the  fort 
was  gained  and  the  colors 
of  the  regiment  planted 
there,  though  it  was  only 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  at 
the  head  of  his  men  he  fell, 
with  most  of  his  officers,  the 
mere  fragment  of  the  regi- 
ment that  was  left  being 
led  to  the  rear  by  a  young  lieutenant.  The  heroism  that  had  braved 
the  deep  and  bitter  prejudice  of  the  North,  by  taking  command  of 
this  first  colored  regiment,  and  which  proved  the  bravery  and  devo- 
tion of  the  blacks  by  their  own  splendid  fighting,  was  not  lost. 
Within  six  months  there  were  50,000  colored  troops  in  the  Union 
armies;  within  another  year  150,000,  notwithstanding  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  decreed  that  all  white  officers  of  such  troops  should 
suffer  death  if  captured,  and  some  privates  who  were  taken  were 
instantly  shot. 

It  was  popularly  believed  that  the  Federal  employment  of  colored 
soldiers  in  the  South,  especially  in  the  watery  and  mias-     ^^^^ 
matic  regions  so  deadly  to  unacclimated  persons,  would  be   ^s='™'  ^ 
an  efficient  means  of  attacking  the  insurrection  in  its  strong- 
holds.    Charleston  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  secession, 
and  sentimental  reasons  urged  alike  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
defend  and  the  National  Government  to  attack  that  famous  seaport 
just  as  soon  as  there  was  offered  any  opportunity  that  promised  suc- 
cess.    The  Navy  Department,  already  enthusiastically  committed  to 
the  creation  of  a  formidable  fleet  of  monitors,  was  prepared,  early 
in  1863,  to  hasten  forward  plans  for  the  reduction   of  the  forts  and 
batteries  around  Charleston  Harbor  with  the  cooperation  of  the  won- 
derful marine  fighting  machines  to  which  the  victor  in   the  naval 
battle  in  Hampton  Roads  had  given  its  name  for  a  generic  species. 
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Black  troops  on  the  land  and  monitors  on  the  sea  were  hopefully 
regarded  by  the  loyal  people  as  the  fittest  instruments  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  capture  of  the  cradle  of  secession. 

Admiral  Dnpont,  who  did  not  readily  accept  as  final  the  judgment 
of  the  Navy  Department  in  favor  of  the  monitors  as  perfectly  adapted 
for  offensive  purposes  along  shore,  sent  the  first  of  the  new  contin- 
gent of  his  fleet  to  arrive,  the  Montauk,  to  practice  on  Fort  McAllis- 
ter, on  Ossabaw  Sound,  fifteen  miles  below  Savannah.  Supported  by 
four  gunboats.  Commander  John  L.  Worden,  who  had  won  fame  in 
the  great  fight  of  the  iron-clads  in  Hampton  Roads,  now  commanding 
the  Montauk,  opened  fire  on  the  fort.  Although  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants was  reported  to  be  terrible,  and  the  monitor  leading  the  attack 
was  not  materially  injured  by  the  return  fire  from  the  fort,  no  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  work  that  could  not  be  repaired  during  the  dark- 
ness of  the  ensuing  night.  This  attack  was  begun  January  27th ;  it 
was  renewed  on  the  1st  of  February,  but  without  any  important 
result.  A  secondary  object  of  Worden's  errand  was  the  destruction 
of  the  privateer  Nashville,  a  swift  blockade-runner  Avhich  had  been  con- 
verted by  the  Confederates  into  a  cruiser  and  was  then  lying  in  the 
stream  above  the  fort,  waiting  for  an  opportunity'  to  slip  out  to  sea 
on  a  voyage  of  destruction.  To  render  the  position  of  this  craft 
woiden's  niore  secure,  a  line  of  piles  and  another  of  torpedoes  had 
expedition,  j^ggj^  fixed  iu  the  stream,  above  the  fort,  and  behind  these 
lay  the  waiting  privateer.  Worden,  failing  to  make  any  impression 
on  Fort  McAllister,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Nashville.  That 
unlucky  craft,  while  manoeuvring  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  ran 
aground.  Utterly  unmindful  of  the  iron  hail  that  poured  upon  him 
from  the  fort,  Worden  opened  on  the  Nashville  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  yards,  across  a  marsh.  So  accui-ate  was  the  firing  of  the 
Montauk  that  although  a  fog  shut  in  and  hid  her  target  from  view, 
the  firing  went  on  and  the  privateer  was  blown  up,  Worden  thus 
snatching  a  brilliant  success  from  the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained 
in  his  effort  to  reduce  Fort  McAllister.  A  still  more  determined 
experiment  with  the  monitors  was  resolved  upon  by  Admiral  Dupont, 
and  three  more  of  the  new  craft  —  the  Passaic,  the  Patapsco,  and 
the  Nahant — were  ordered  to  join  the  Montauk  in  an  attack  on  the 
fort.  The  assault  was  conducted  with  great  spirit,  but  the  works 
remained  unimpaired  except  for  breaches  in  the  walls  wliich  did  not 
materially  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  fort  for  defensive  purposes. 
One  of  the  iron-clads,  the  Passaic,  commanded  by  Captain  Percival 
Drayton,  was  under  the  direct  fire  of  seven  guns  on  the  fort ;  she  was 
severely  handled,  though  not  in  the  least  disabled ;  the  other  monitors 
drew  off  without  serious  injury. 
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The  Confederates  strained  every  nerve,  meanwhile,  to  elude  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  and  to  create  the  impression  abroad 

,  ,  ,  Naval  fight 

that  this  was  only  the  "  paper  blockade  "  which  they  had  off  charies- 
from  the  first  declared  it  to  be.  One  of  these  ingenious 
efforts  was  the  sudden  foray  of  two  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  gun- 
boats, the  Palmetto  State  and  the  Ohicora,  which  on  the  31st  ol 
January  pretended  to  have  raised  the  blockade.  The  time  was  oppor- 
tune ;  the  two  most  formidable  ships  of  the  Federal  fleet,  the  Pow- 
hatan and  the  Canandaigua,  had  gone  to  Port  Royal  to  take  on  coals, 
and  the  only  vessel  of  any  strength  left  on  the  station  was  the  Housa 
tonic;  all  the  other  craft  then  on  duty  were  merchant  vessels  char 
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tered  and  armed  for  this  work.  On  a  foggy  morning,  while  the  sea 
was  smooth,  the  two  iron-clads  slipped  down  and  attacked  the  wooden 
vessels,  the  Mercedita  and  the  Keystone  State  being  the  immediate 
objects  of  their  attentions.  Both  of  these  vessels  were  temporarily 
disabled  by  the  iron-clads,  and  one  of  them,  the  Mercedita,  lowered 
its  flag  and  was  "paroled"  by  the  officer  commanding  the  Confeder- 
ate ram.  The  captain  of  the  other  Federal  vessel  also  lowered  his 
flag,  but,  being  reenforced  by  a  sister  ship,  and  the  Confederate  still 
continuing  to  fire  into  him,  he  hoisted  his  colors  and  resumed  the 
fight.  By  this  time,  the  Housatonio,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the 
guns,  emerged  from  the  fog  and  attacked  the  two  rams.  They  turned 
and  ran  under  the  cover  of  the  fortifications  of  Charleston,  and  the 
raid  was  over. 

The  two  disabled  vessels  of  the  blockading  fleet  were  not  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  were  unable  to  make  their  way  to  Port  Royal, 
where  they  were  repaired  and  returned  to  duty.  But  the  purpose  of 
this  raid  on  the  blockading  squadron  was  soon  apparent.  General 
Beauregard,  commanding  at  Charleston,  and  Commodore  Ingraham, 
the  Confederate  naval  officer  at  that  port,  assembled  some  of  the 
foreign  consuls  and  procured  from  them  a  certificate  that  the  blockade 
had  been  raised ;  they  even  took  the  precaution  of  going  out  in  the 
fog  and  making  a  solemn  observation  which  showed  that  "  not  a 
Federal  sail  was  visible."  Upon  this,  although  the  two  iron-clads 
had  not  sunk  or  captured  anything,  and  had  ingloriously  retreated 
before  the  guns  of  the  Federal  gunboat,  the  Confederate  authorities 
issued  a  swelling  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  had  been 
"  raised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  Confederate  States  from  and  after 
this  date,  31st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1863."  It  was  intended  and 
expected  that  this  formal  notification  to  the  world  would  result  in  a 
resumption  of  commercial  intercourse  with. the  port  of  Charleston, 
and  that  the  Federal  fleet  would  retire  and  permit  peaceable  mer- 
chant ships  of  foreign  nations  to  go  and  come  with  cargoes  as  of 
old.  The  amusing  fanfaronade  of  Beauregard  and  Ingraham  met 
with  no  response  from  beyond  the  seas,  except  in  the  fervid  protes- 
tations of  foreign  sympathizers  with  the  insurrection,  who  were  nat- 
urally swift  to  echo  the  declarations  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
had  contrived  this  paper  fracture  of  the  blockade;  the  wary  for- 
eigners did  not  accept  the  invitation  to  visit  the  blockaded  port  of 
Charleston. 

The  harbor  of  Charleston  was  believed  to  be  thickly  sown  with  tor- 
pedoes and  other  obstructions,  and  the  land  batteries  and  forts  were 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  The  guns  brought  to  bear  on  an 
attacking  fleet  were  sixty-nine  in  number,  some  of  them  being  ten-inch 
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Rear-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren, 


r^MB^^  columbiads.    Tlie  fleet  assembled  for 

tj^^^    ^^^^  the  attack  and  siege  were  nine  iron- 

i  jnH  clads,  all  but  two  of  them  being  of 

"''"""'■^    ^"  the  monitor  type,  with  a  small  fleet 

of  wooden  gunboats  and  tenders 
which  did  not  participate  in  the  as- 
sault. It  was  well  known  that  these 
preparations  were  for  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  port  of  Charleston,  and 
for  months  the  Confederate  general 
commanding,  Beauregard,  had  been 
in  a  state  of  high  nervous  excitement, 
his  proclamations  and  manifestoes 
being  of  the  most  hysterical  charac- 
ter. He  importuned  the  Confeder- 
ate authorities  at  Richmond  for  more  troops,  although  his  own 
reports  showed  that  he  had  a  total  effective  force  of  32,217  men  ;  and 
he  issued  a  glowing  appeal  to  "Carolinians  and  Georgians  "  to  rush 
to  arms.  "  Be  not  exacting  in  the  choice  of  weapons,"  he  adjured 
them.  "  Pikes  and  scythes  will  do  for  the  exterminating  of  your 
enemies ;  spades  and  shovels  for  protecting  your  friends."  The 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  fulminated  a  proclamation  against  the 
"  Abolitionists' "  who  were  about  to  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Palmetto  State  witli  a  ruthless  and  powerful  army. 

The  attack,  which  was  ordered  for  the  7th  of  April,  was  purely  a 
naval  affair,  in  which  the  land  forces,  under  General  Hunter,   „^  „,    , 

'  The  Charles- 

were  to  be  silent  but  deeply  interested  spectators.     It  was  too  forts 

'^  •>  ^  attacked. 

Admiral  Dupont's  intention  to  form  a  column  of  iron-clads, 
and,  passing  up  the  main  channel,  between  Fort  Moultrie  on  the 
right  and  Fort  Sumter  on  the  left,  take  a  position  to  the  northwest  of 
the  last-named  work  and  reduce  it  by  a  furious  fire,  silence  its  guns 
and  then  go  up  to  the  citj'.  Tlie  monitor  Weehawken,  leading  the 
line,  received  the  fire  of  Sumter  and  Moultrie  just  before  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  vessels  were  soon,  with  her,  under  a 
terrific  cross-fire  from  the  two  forts.  Some  confusion  was  created  in 
the  line  of  iron-clads,  nine  in  all,  by  manoeuvres  to  avoid  the  obstruc- 
tions. The  Keokuk,  an  iron-clad  not  of  the  monitor  type,  was  in  this 
way  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Confederate  forts  and  was  struck  ninety 
times,  some  of  the  shot  riddling  her  turrets  and  others  piercing  her 
hull.  She  was  withdrawn  from  the  fight;  and  next  morning  she 
sunk  off  Morris  Island.  The  Admiral's  flagship,  the  Wew  Ironsides, 
another  iron-clad  not  of  the  monitor  pattern,  was  for  a  time  directly 
over  a  torpedo,  or  submarine  explosive,  charged  with  two  thousand 
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pounds  of  powder;  but  the  electric  wires  had  been  accidentally  sev- 
ered and  the  torpedo  was  not  exploded. 

The  short  winter  day  came  to  a  close  before  the  fight  could  be 
finished  as  the  admiral  had  expected  it  should  be ;  and  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  the  signal  to  withdraw,  expecting 
to  renew  the  fight  next  day.  The  attack  had  begun  two  hours  later 
than  had  been  fixed  in  the  orders.  When  the  commanders  of  the 
iron-clads  reported  to  the  admiral,  that  night,  their  accounts  of  the 
day's  disasters 
were  most  dis- 
heartening. Pos- 
sibly some  of 
them  beheld  the 
fight  and  the 
prospect  of  its 
renewal  under  a 
light  made  more 
gloomy  by  their 
fixed  belief  in 
the  impracticabil- 
ity of  the  moni- 
tors. The  novel 
and  distressful 
conditions  in 

which  these  fight- 
ing machines  in- 
volved the  brave 
men  who   fought 

with  them  were  such  as  to  baffle  and  exasperate  even  the  sturdiest. 
Men  were  confined  in  an  iron  cavern,  well-nigh  air-tight,  from  which 
they  could  not  see  their  foe,  and  in  which  they  were  exposed  to  a 
fire  of  bolts  and  other  missiles  detached  from  the  interior  of  their  own 
ship,  under  the  impact  of  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  Justly  or  unjustly, 
the  prejudice  against  the  monitors  was  at  that  time  very  deep.  The 
admiral  reconsidered  his  decision  to  attack ;  and  the  naval  demon- 
stration was  over.  This  ended  one  of  the  most  costly  and  portentous 
naval  enterprises  of  the  war.  Its  failure  profoundly  depressed  the 
authorities  in  Washington  ;  and  it  delighted  and  fired  the  zeal  of  the 
Confederates.  It  was  a  signal  defeat  for  the  Federal  cause ;  and  its 
effect  was  long  observable  among  the  people  of  the  loyal  States. 

While  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  attack  on  Charleston  was  on 
the  point  of  being  determined  negatively,  Admiral  Dupont  received  a 
message  from  the  Navy  Department  informing  him  that  the  condi- 


Fort  Putnam  near  Charleston  Harbor. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  Jrom  a  photograph. 
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tion  of  military  affairs  on  the  Mississippi  was  such  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  abandon  all  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  where 
iron-clads  were  necessary,  until  some  future  time ;  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  success  of  the  attack  on  Charleston  would  be  so  well  assured 
that  iron-clads  could  be  despatched  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There 
were  several  obscurities  in  these  orders,  and  Admiral  Dupont  con- 
ceiyed  himself  to  be  under  censure  from  Washington ;  he  wrote  ask- 
ing to  be  relieved  from  his  command  by  some  officer  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Navy  Department,  would  be  able  to  succeed  where  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  fail.  The  termination  of  the  naval  engage- 
ment ofE  Charleston  at  this  time  excited  a  lively  debate  among  ex- 
perts concerning  the  efficiency  of  vessels  of  the  monitor  class.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  most  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  up  to  that 
time  fought  these  strange  craft  were  united  in  their  prejudice  against 
them. 

The  episode  of  "  The  Ladies'  Gunboat  "  at  this  time  created  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  monitors  and  gave  a  little  fillip  to 

.  "The  La- 

the flagging  spirits  of  the  men  in  the  blockading  squadron.   diesGun- 

A  blockade  runner,  the  Clyde-built  steamer  Fingal,  having 
arrived  at  Savannah,  found  her  exit  so  securely  barred  that  it  was 
determined  to  make  her  over  into  a  ram  of  the  class  made  famous  by 
the  Merrimac.  She  was  accordingly  cut  down  and  widened  amidships 
and  then  covered  with  an  iron-clad  casemate,  fitted  with  a  ram,  a 
spar  torpedo,  and  a  "formidable  battery  of  7-inch  and  6-inch  guns. 
The  cost  of  the  vessel,  when  completed,  was  largely  defrayed  by  con- 
tributions from  ladies  all  over  the  Confederate  States.  Romantic 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  building  of  the  ram  by  means  of  letters 
and  the  publication  of  lists  of  donations,  some  of  which  were  the 
humble  clock-weights  of  village  dames,  and  others  the  rings  and  pins 
of  ladies  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  ;  brass  kettles  and  scrap  iron,  says 
one  of  the  Confederate  historians,  were  sent  from  distant  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  to  aid  in  the  good  work. 

"  The  Ladies'  Gunboat,"  now  named  the  Atlanta,  came  out  from 
Savannah  to  disperse  the  blockading  squadron,  June  17th,  accom- 
panied by  several  excursion  steamers  decorated  with  holiday  flags 
and  carrying  parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  expected  to  see  the 
Federal  fleet  scattered  and  the  Atlanta  go  to  sea  to  carry  death  and 
destruction  to  Northern  ports.  The  two  Federal  iron-clads,  the 
Nahant  and  Weehawken,  which  were  to  meet  the  Confederate  ram, 
were  to  be  towed  back  to  Savannah  by  the  excursionists.  The  mon- 
itors turned  seaward,  alluring  the  Atlanta  to  her  doom.  There  was 
more  room  for  manoeuvring  off  the  end  of  Wassaw  Island,  whither 
the  over-confident  Confederate    commander  was  now  enticed.     The 
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Atlanta,  on  coming  into  range,  fired  a  rifled  shell  which  struck  the 
water  beyond  the  Weehawken.  That  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Rodgers,  fired  a  solid  shot  wliich  knocked  a  big  hole  through 
the  Atlanta's  casemate,  wounding  sixteen  men  and  prostrating  about 
forty.  Four  more  shots  were  fired  from  the  Weehawken,  the  fifth 
crippling  her  so  that  tiie  stupefied  spectators  saw  the  colors  go  down 
and  a  white  flag  fluttering  in  its  place.  The  Atlanta  fired  eight 
Defeat  of  shots,  nouB  of  wliich  struck  the  monitors.  A  prize  crew  was 
the  Atlanta,  p^j-  qj^  board  the  ram  and  she  was  carried  to  Port  Royal  and 
repaired.  Subsequently  she  was  sent  to  the  North  and  exhibited  as 
a  curiosity  for  the  benefit  of  a  patriotic  relief  fund. 

Admiral  Foote  had  been  named  as  the  successor  of  Admiral  Du- 

pont  in  the    command  of   the   South  Atlantic    blockading 
oa'charies-    squadron  ;  but  death  cut  short  the  career  of  tliat  brave  and 

admirable  sailor,  and  Admiral  Dahlgren  was  appointed  in 
his   place.     On   the   3d  of  June,   General   Quincy   A.  Gillmore,  an 
accomplished  engineer  officer,  was  designated  to  take  the  place  of 
General  Hunter,  relieved  from  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South.    With  Dahlgren  on  the  sea  and  Gillmore  on  the  land,  popular 
expectations  in  the  loyal  States  were  once  more  raised.     Gillmore's 
plan  was  to  approach  the  defences  of  Charleston  by  the  way  of  Folly 
Island,  a  long,  low,  swampy  island  lying  directly  south  of  Charleston, 
with  an  outer  shore  which  has  a  general  direction  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and   which   is  outside   of  an   intricate    system   of  islands 
and  inlets  below  the  city  of  Charleston.     Here,  hidden  by  a  growth 
of  trees,  he  threw  up  a  series  of  powerful  batteries  commanding  the 
lower  end  of  Morris  Island  on  the  north  and  separated  from  Folly 
Island  by  Lighthouse  Inlet.     The  upper  end  of  Morris  Island  was 
occupied  by  a  Confederate  battery  known  as   Battery   Gregg;  and 
lower  down   towards   Folly  Island   on  the   same  strip   of  land  was 
Battery  Wagner,  more  commonly  known  as  Fort  Wagner,  a  strong 
and  well-armed  earthwork,  only  2,600  yards  from  Fort  Sumter,  which 
lies  due  north,  with  Battery  Gregg  on  the  extreme  point  (Cummings 
Point)  of  the  island,  between  Sumter  and  Wagner.     On  the  evening 
of  July  9th,  a  demonstration  was  made  against  James  Island,  up  the 
Stone  River  and  to  the   north  and  west  of  Folly  Island,  in  order  to 
distract   and  deceive   the  enemy  and  prevent   reenforcements  being 
sent  to  Wagner.     The  trees  in  front  of  Gillmore's  batteries  wei-e  sud- 
denly removed  and  on  the  evening  of  July  9th  a  small  brigade,  com- 
manded by  General  George  C.  Strong,  was  sent  across  in  rowboats 
to  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island.     Under  cover  of  a  fire  from  Gill- 
more's batteries  and  the  monitors,  the  assault  was  successful.  General 
Strong's  force  capturing  all  the  Confederate  works  on  the  lower  end 
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of  the  island,  with  eleven  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  three  fourths  of  the 
island  was  now  in  possession  of  the  Federals,  with  skirmishers  within 
musket  range  of  Fort  Wagner. 

An  assault  was  made  on  Fort  Wagner  next  day  ;  but  it  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.     A  more  determined  attack  was  made 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  after  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  on  Fort 

,  Wagoer. 

Federal  batteries  and  monitors.  The  advance  was  led  by  the 
54th  Massachusetts  colored  troops  before  referred  to,  under  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Shaw.  The  men  marched  steadily  in  the  face  of  a  murder- 
ous musketry  fire,  crossed  the  ditch  waist-deep  in  water,  and  even 
scaled  the  rampart.  But  the  iron  rain  was  too  severe,  and  the  ranks 
were  speedily  reduced  to  a  skeleton  of  a  regiment.  The  mortality 
was  very  great  among  officers  and  men ;  General  Strong,  Colonel 
Chatfield,  Colonel  Putnam  and  Colonel  Shaw  being  among  those  who 
were  killed  or  mortally  wounded.  In  that  bloody  fight  some  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  attacking  party  were  slain  ;  the  Confederate  loss  was 
only  about  one  hundred.  When  they  buried  the  dead  in  a  pit  in 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  the  Confederates  covered  the  body  of  the  brave 
young  colonel  of  the  54th  Massachusetts  with  the  slain  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  for  the  body,  the  Confed- 
erates replied,  "  We  have  buried  him  with  his  niggers." 


The  Swamp  Angel  in  Position. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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A  View  of  Charleston  after  the  Bombardment.     Looking  up  Meeting  Street  from  the  top  of  the 

Mills  House. 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


Foi'fc  Wagner  was  not  to  be  taken  by  direct  assault,  but  by  regular 
approaches,  and  to  the  construction  of  these  General  Gill- 
Portwag-  more  now  addressed  himself.  By  the  23d  of  July  two  par- 
allels were  established  and  fire  was  opened  from  heavy  siege 
guns  upon  the  earthworks  of  Wagner  and  even  upon  Fort  Sumter. 
In  this  way,  gradually  creeping  towards  the  upper  end  of  Cummings 
Point,  by  means  of  these  zigzag  trenches,  working  mostly  by  night  to 
avoid  the  fire  from  the  Confederate  works  on  the  islands,  twelve 
breaching  batteries  were  established,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  they 
all  opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter ;  and  that  famous  fortification  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  mass  of  masonry  in  crumbled  ruin.  Its  guns 
were  dismounted  and  its  value  as  an  ordnance  fort  was  gone.  Senti- 
ment, rather  than  strategic  requirements,  induced  the  Confederates  to 
remain  in  the  ruins  and  maintain  a  show  of  resistance.  Fort  Wagner 
was  industriously  bombarded  by  sea  and  land ;  shells  were  dropped 
continually  inside  the  works,  making  them  untenable  except  for 
troops  confined  in  bomb-proofs  where  they  were  not  able  to  work 
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their  own  guns  with  any  degree  of  efficiency.  By  night,  powerful 
calcium  lights  on  the  Federal  intrenchments  were  turned  upon  the 
Confederates,  who  were  blinded  by  the  glare,  and  repairs  could  not  be 
made.  Finally,  on  the  night  of  September  6th,  just  as  an  attacking 
column  was  ready  to  dash  upon  Fort  Wagner,  it  was  evacuated  by  the 
Confederates.  The  captors  took  with  it  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery ; 
and  in  Battery  Gregg,  which  was  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  eight 
guns  were  captured.  Only  two  boat-loads  of  prisoners  were  taken  by 
the  Federals.  Morris  Island  was  now  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Federal  troops,  and  Fort  Sumter  lay  directly  under  the  guns  of  the 
captured  works. 

Meanwhile,  a  novel  battery  had  been  constructed  by  Gillmore  on 
the  western  edge  of  Morris  Island,  about  five  miles  from  the 
city  of  Charleston.  The  ground  was  a  swamp,  and  in  order  "Swamp 
to  build  a  platform  on  which  to  mount  a  gun  it  was  found  "^^ ' 
necessary  to  drive  down  piles  twenty  feet  into  the  sand  substratum 
below  the  mud.  The  officer  ordered  to  the  construction  of  the  work, 
being  told  that  his  duty  must  be  performed,  and  that  any  requisition 
for  the  apparently  impossible  task  would  be  honored,  made  a  requisi- 
tion for  a  detail  of  "twenty  men  eighteen  feet  long  to  do  duty  in 
fifteen  feet  of  mud."  By  ingenious  engineering,  the  platform  was 
constructed  and  on  the  17th  of  August  an  eight-inch  200-pounder 
Parrott  rifle  gun  was  transported  across  the  marsh  and  mounted  in 
the  new  battery.  It  was  immediately  christened  the  "  Swamp  Angel  " 
by  the  soldiers  in  the  camps.  The  gun  was  given  a  great  elevation, 
and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  fire  was  opened  upon  Charles- 
ton. The  sound  of  bells  and  steam  whistles  which  was  immediately 
heard  in  the  region  bombarded  gave  token  of  the  consternation  cre- 
ated by  this  unexpected  visitation. 

Before  opening  fire,  however,  Gillmore  sent  word  to  Beauregard 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  works  on  Morris  Island  and  Fort 
Sumter,  and  notifying  him  that  unless  the  demand  were  complied 
with,  he  should  open  fire  upon  Charleston  four  hours  after  the  notice 
were  received.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  message,  and  after  wait- 
ing fourteen  hours,  Gillmore  began  to  throw  shells  into  Charleston 
from  the  "  Swamp  Angel."  Beauregard  then  broke  out  with  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  this  "  inexcusable  barbarity,"  the  fact  that  the 
marsh  battery  was  quite  five  miles  distant  from  the  city  having 
apparently  added  to  the  savagery  of  the  fire.  A  long  and  acrimo- 
nious correspondence  ensued,  arid  Gillmore  suspended  firing  long 
enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  non-combatants  from  the  city.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  "  Swamp  Angel "  resumed  operations, 
pouring  a  fire  of  shells  into  the  heart  of  the  city.     Still  protesting 
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that  the  fire  upon  the  city  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
the  Confederate  authorities  selected  fifty  ofiicers  from  their  Federal 
prisoners  and  placed  them  where  they  would  be  under  the  fire  of  the 
guns  trained  upon  the  city  then  and  afterwards.  At  that  time  a 
serious  deadlock  in  the  interchange  of  prisoners  had  occurred,  and  the 
complication  was  likely  to  be  a  very  trying  one ;  for  the  time  being, 
the  Federal  general  solved  the  difficulty  by  placing  fifty  Confederate 
officers  under  fire  from  the  guns  of  their  friends ;  the  result  was  an 
abandonment  of  the  practice  begun  in  Charleston.  On  its  thirty- 
sixth  discharge,  the  great  gun  in  the  marsh  battery  burst,  and  it  vvaa 
not  necessary  to  replace  it  by  another ;  the  capture  of  the  Confed- 
erate works  on  Morris  Island  had  now  brought  the  guns  of  the 
besiegers  nearer  to  the  city  than  the  "Swamp  Angel"  had  been. 
Repairing  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg,  Gillmore  turned  his  fire 
upon  Charleston  and  kept  up  a  bombardment  for  several  weeks. 
A  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  planned  for  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 8th,  but  it  was  not  a  surprise,  the  enemy  having 

Unsuccess-  ^  %J  a 

fui  attack  on  learned  of  the  proposed  assault  and  made  ready  for  it. 
About  two  hundred  men  from  the  Federal  fleet,  in  rowboats 
moving  in  five  divisions,  were  towed  by  steam  tugs  as  near  the  fort  as 
was  expedient;  but,  through  some  misapprehension  of  orders,  the 
boats  did  not  preserve  the  lines  of  advance  assigned  to  them,  and, 
with  some  confusion,  they  approached  the  fort,  where  they  were 
received  with  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  shell,  and  hand  grenades. 
The  mountain  of  debris  to  which  the  fort  had  been  reduced  was  diffi- 
cult of  access  ;  the  batteries  of  other  forts  opened  fire  upon  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  attack  was  disastrously  repulsed.  In  this  affair,  the 
Federals  lost  13  officers  and  102  men,  killed  or  captured.  Some  of 
these  officers  were  subsequently  put  under  fire  in  Charleston  during 
the  bombardment  of  the  city. 

Although  the  active  siege  of  Charleston  was  kept  up  until  near  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  the  blockade  was  rigorously  maintained  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  city  was  not  reduced  to  sui-render  by  opera- 
tions on  its  line  of  water  defences.  It  fell  only  when  General  Sher- 
man, later  in  the  war,  swept  into  South  Carolina  after  marching 
through  Georgia.  General  Gillmore  did  not  believe  that  he  had  land 
forces  in  sufficient  n amber  to  warrant  a  more  direct  attack  upon  ' 
Charleston  than  those  which  he  made.  From  first  to  last,  the  effec- 
tive forces  emploj'ed  by  the  Federal  commander  on  land  ranged  from 
11,000  to  16,000;  the  losses  during  these  operations  were  2,318. 
Admiral  Dahlgren  did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  move  his 
seven  well  battered  iron-clads  into  the  harbor  and  engage  the  forts 
without  the  cooperation  of  a  large  land  force.     It  is  possible  that  the 
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formidableness  of  the  torpedoes  and  other  obstructions  in  the  harbor 
was  greatly  exaggerated ;  the  final  capture  of  the  city  did  not  reveal 
any  such  network  of  deadly  submarine  explosives  as  had  been  expected 
to  be  discovered.     It  was  the  evident  policy  of  the  Confederates  to 

magnify  the  dan- 
gers of  navigation 
in  Charleston  har- 
bor while  it  was 
invested  by  the 
besiegers ;  and 
those  dangers 

were  systemati- 
cally described  as 
something  very 
terrible  and  ex- 
tensive. The 
troops  engaged  in 
the  defence  of 
Charleston  ranged 
in  number  from 
6,500  to  18,000. 
They  were  posted 
to  great  advan- 
tage on  the 
islands  which 
numerously  dot  the  harbor,  and  on  the  shores  indented  by  the  rivers 
debouching  into  the  bay. 

During  this  year,  as  above  suggested,  the  difficulties  attending  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  greatly  increased  ;  and  the  action  of  Exchange  of 
the  Confederate  authorities  in  putting  Federal  captives  under  p^^o^^'s- 
fire  at  Charleston  created  much  excitement  in  the  loyal  States,  where 
many  families  were  represented  in  the  prison  pens  of  Andersonville 
and  Salisbuiy,  in  the  insurgent  States.  This  question  of  exchange 
had  from  the  first  been  difficult,  tlie  claim  of  the  insurgents  being 
that  they  were  really  an  independent  nation  and  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  in  all  negotiations  preliminary  to  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners as  that  whicli  would  be  given  to  any  sovereign  power  at  war 
with  another.  Their  demands,  accordingly,  were  framed  so  as  to 
entrap  their  enemy,  if  possible,  into  a  quasi  recognition  of  their  bel- 
ligerent rights.  Some  of  these  demands  were  preposterous ;  for 
example,  they  insisted  that  seamen  taken  in  insurgent  privateers 
should  be  exchanged  on  the  same  terms  as  peaceable  sailors  captured 
by  insurgent  cruisers  from  Federal  merchant  ships  ;  they  refused  to 
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exchange  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms  with  Southern  volunteers  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  It  was 
also  claimed  by  the  Confederate  authorities  that  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  been  paroled  by  them  were  illegally  sent  to  guard  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  the  United  States  during  an  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in 
that  region.  From  the  beginning,  the  Confederate  government 
refused  to  regard  colored  soldiers  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  as 
other  than  slaves  in  rebellion  and  subject  to  death.  This  attitude  of 
the  insurgents  further  complicated  the  situation  and  added  to  the 
terrors  purposely  held  up  to  discourage  the  employment  of  negro  sol- 
diers in  the  Federal  armies,  even  though  the  colored  men  so  employed 
may  have  been  born  in  free  States.  The  butchery  of  colored  captive 
soldiers  was  therefore  made  logically  legitimate. 

Of  the  other  complications  which  arose  to  distress  the  country,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  capture  of  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight,  in  the  raid 
previously  referred  to,  is  a  fair  sample.  It  was  claimed  that  Streight 
and  his  officers  were  engaged  in  inciting  a  servile  insurrection  among 
the  slaves  of  Alabama,  as  colored  men  were  found  in  their  train. 
They  were  imprisoned  as  felons,  and  would  have  been  executed  under 
local  laws  if  the  capture  of  John  H.  Morgan  and  his  men,  on  a  raid 
in  Ohio,  had  not  given  the  Federal  government  an  equivalent  in  the 
case ;  so  nothing  came  of  the  threat  to  treat  the  Federal  raiders  as 
inciters  of  servile  insurrection.  Private  persons  of  political  promi- 
nence in  the  loyal  States  were  held  back  from  exchange  on  various  pre- 
texts, and  the  exchange  of  the  correspondents  of  an  active  Republican 
newspaper  was  absolutely  refused  and  the  captives  were  treated  with 
excessive  severity.  The  rations  and  the  general  treatment  of  Federal 
Southern  prisoners  in  Confedei-ate  hands  were  apparently  calculated 
prisons.  (.Q  destroy  the  unhappy  prisoners  and  reduce  their  numbers 
by  death.  One  Northrop,  the  Confederate  Commissary-General  at 
Richmond,  has  been  described  by  a  Confederate  writer  i  as  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  greed.  To  a  subordinate  who  applied  to  him  for 
information  regarding  rations  for  the  Federal  prisoners,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "I  have  not  the  will  or  the  time  to  speak  with  you. 
Chuck  the  scoundrels  in  the  river !  "  Under  such  instructions  and 
influences  as  these,  the  most  shocking  barbarities  were  possible  in  the 
insurgent  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  prison  pens  were  crowded 
with  captives  who  hailed  death  as  a  great  deliverance  from  the  noi- 
some, shelterless,  and  pestilential  grounds  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined. In  one  stockaded  prison,  that  at  Andersonville,  33,000  men 
were  confined  in  a  space  which  gave  four  feet  square  to  each  man ; 
and  of  the  49,500  sent  to  that  place,  nearly  13,000  died.     Mr.  Robert 

1  E.  A.  Pollard. 
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Ould,  the  Confederate  commissioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  on 
the  Virginia  line,  inadvertently  revealed  a  sinister  reason  for  the 
starvation  of  the  Federal  prisoners  when,  in  a  letter  to  his  superior 
officers  in  Richmond,  he  said  :  "  The  arrangement  I  have  made  works 
largely  in  our  favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  miserable  wretches,  and 
receive  some  of  the  best  material  I  ever  saw."  The  well-fed  insur- 
gents released  from  Federal  prisons  were  good  fighting  material. 

A  curious  phase  of  the  long  and  exasperating  controversy  between 
the  authorities  at  Richmond   and  the  Government  of  the 

TT'irt  Tii'i  p    r-A  1     Butler  at 

United  Dtates  was  developed  in  the  appearance  of  General  Fortress 
B.  F.  Butler  at  Fortress  Monroe,  in  December,  1863,  charged 
with  the  exchange  of  prisoners  at  that  point.  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, ever  ready  to  interpose  with  subtle  objections  to  fair 
exchanges,  gave  notice  that  Butler,  for  his  alleged  barbarities  in  New 
Orleans,  was  under  a  perpetual  sentence  of  outlawry,  and  that  no  com- 
munication could  be  had  with  him  by  any  agent  of  the  Confederate 
government.  This  feeble  objection,  however,  did  not  result  in  the 
substitution  of  another  Federal  officer  in  the  place  of  the  highly 
objectionable  Butler;  and,  after  some  further  demur,  the  exchanges 
went  on  without  much  obstruction,  although  the  advantage  continued 
to  be  largely  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  For  a  time  the  difficulties 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  these  regards  were  very  great, 
the  general  mass  of  the  loyal  people  clamoring  for  bitter  retaliation 
in  kind  for  the  insurgent  treatment  of  Federal  prisoners,  while  the 
friends  and  families  of  captives  who  languished  in  Southern  prisons 
were  piteous  in  their  constant  application  for  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional exchanges  of  prisoners.  The  Confederate  authorities  profited 
by  this  condition  of  things.  The  authorities  in  Washington  tardily 
brought  the  Confederates  to  their  senses  by  infusing  a  spirit  of  stern- 
ness into  their  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  agents. 


Camp  of  the  2d  and  I  I  8th  Illinois  Cavalry  and  Mounted  Infantry  just  below  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytle,  hilherto  unpublished. 
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—  Attempts  TO  restore  the  National  Authority  in  Texas. —  The  Blockade 
•OFF  the  Coast.  —  An  Expedition  planned  to  penetrate  Texas  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  River.  —  General  Banks  in  Command  of  the  Army.  —  The  Battle  of 
Mansfield.  —  Failure  and  return  of  the  Expedition. — Bailey's  Dam  saves 
THE  Naval  Contingent.  —  Banks  virtually"  superseded  by  Canby.  —  Political 
Effect  of  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition.  —  The  Political  Situation  in  Loui- 
siana. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  in  July,  1863,  and  the  consequent 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  the  naval  and  military  operations  of  the  United  States 
was  naturally  turned  towards  the  capture  of  Mobile.  This  important 
port  on  the  Gulf  coast  had  been  blockaded  with  strictness  ;  but  it  was 
still  possible  for  blockade  runners  to  slip  in  and  out  without  detec- 
tion. In  January,  1863,  the  Confederate  privateer  Florida  (built  and 
sent  out  from  an  English  port  as  the  Oreto')  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  blockading  squadron  for  a  second  time  and  escaped  from  Mobile, 
having  gone  into  that  harbor  during  the  previous  September.  Grant, 
Farragut,  and  Banks  had  urged  a  movement  against  Mobile  while  the 
operations  around  Chattanooga  were  being  carried  on,  as  a  diversion 
in  that  direction  would  lend  an  efficient  support  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign  in  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  and  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tennessee.  But  other  reasons  actuated  the  Administra- 
tion to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Eederal  authority  in  Texas,  where 
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an  anomalous  condition  of  things  existed,  and  wliere  it  was  now 
thought  a  demonstration  should  be  madle  to  check  the  possible  ulte- 
rior designs  of  the  French  in  Mexico. 

Under  Marshal  Bazaine  and  General  Forey,  the  French  army  had 
finally  made  its  way  into  the  capital  of  Mexico  on  the  10th  ^^  j^^^^ij 
of  June.  President  Juarez,  with  the  skeleton  of  a  repub-  ""  '^^^"">- 
lican  form  of  government  around  him,  transferred  his  headquarters  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  state  with  as 
much  impressiveness  as  possible.  The  diplomatic  managers  of  the 
French  invasion  proceeded  to  organize  a  provisional  government,  in 
which  a  few  renegade  Mexican  notables  were  made  prominent  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect  which  their  names  and  influence  might  have 
upon  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  due  time  a  convention  of  notables 
was  assembled,  and,  upon  orders  from  Paris,  this  extraordinary  body, 
by  a  vote  of  250  to  20,  resolved  to  adopt  an  hereditary  monarchical 
government,  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  to 
invite  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  eldest  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  to  accept  the  imperial  throne  and  title. 

The  provisional  government  now  assumed  the  title  of  "  The  Regency 
of  the  Mexican  Empire,"  and  established  itself  in  the  national  capital, 
pending  the  acceptance  of  the  throne  by  Maximilian,  to  wbom  an 
imposing  delegation  was  sent  in  August,  bearing  the  invitation  of  the 
assembly  of  notables  inclosed  in  the  handle  of  a  golden  imperial  scep- 
tre. It  had  been  aiTanged  by  the  guiding  hand  of  the  French 
Emperor  that  these  things  should  be  done  precisely  as  they  were 
done ;  and  a  part  of  the  programme  was  that  in  case  the  Archduke 
should  decline  to  take  the  new  Mexican  throne,  the  delegation  of 
notables  should  offer  it  to  any  prince  whom  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
might  designate.  The  Emperor  also  directed  his  military  agents  in 
Mexico  to  submit  the  action  of  the  assembly  of  notables  to  a  popular 
.  vote;  as  if  an  honest  and  fair  election  could  be  had  in  a  country  dis- 
tracted by  the  operations  of  an  invading  army,  the  lawful  head  of  the 
government  in  hiding,  and  the  people  —  naturally  timorous  —  under 
the  terrorism  of  foreign  arms,  or  widely  scattered  over  a  sparsely  set- 
tled territory. 

These  events  were  viewed  with  much  concern  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  beheld  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  and  neighbor- 
ing republic  by  an  imperial  European  power,  the  setting  up  of  an 
unfriendly  monarchical  goTernment  on  their  immediate  frontier ;  and 
all  this  was  seen  with  something  like  alarm  ;  for  it  was  now  notorious 
that  the  French  Emperor  favored  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, not  because  he  fancied  that  a  just  cause,  but  it  suited  his 
ulterior  plans  and  purposes  that  the  American  Republic  should  be 
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Marshal  Bazaine. 


curtailed  and  diminished  in  terri- 
tory and  power  by  the  successful 
secession  of  some  of  its  States. 
Various  expedients  were  resorted 
to,  then  and  afterwards,  to  induce 
the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  the  provisional 
and  the  imperial  government  of 
Mexico.  No  semblance  of  such  a 
recognition  was  extended,  from  first 
to  last.  On  the  contrary,  although 
President  Juarez  was  a  fugitive  and 
his  government  peripatetic,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
constantly   maintained    the    theory, 

at  least,  that  his  was  the  only  legitimate  government  of  Mexico. 
In  any  case,  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  United  States  had 
occasion  to  dread  the  setting  up  of  an  imperial  government 

Trench  and      ....  ■         i  .  .  ,111 

Confederate    m  Mexico :  but  m  this  case  it  was  also  well  known  that  the 

relations.  t~i  1      /-.  1  ■  i         • 

J^rench  Government  was  ready  to  assist  the  insurgents  in 
the  Southern  States,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  hasten  the  final 
dismemberment  of  the  Federal  Union.  For  a  time,  the  Southern 
leaders  were  deluded  into  a  belief  that  the  friendship  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  disinterested,  although  his  hypocrisy  was  apparent  to 
them  ;  for  he  connived  at  the  building  of  Confederate  cruisers  in 
French  dockyards  while  he  protested  affection  and  good-will  towards 
the  Federal  Union.  But  the  Confederate  leaders  must  have  been 
greatly  shocked  when,  in  1862,  they  discovered  that  the  French  consul 
in  Texas,  M.  Theron,  had  addressed  a  confidential  note  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State  in  which  he  artfully  suggested  the  secession  of 
Texas  from  the  Confederacy  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  rather  early  for  the 
seceded  States  to  be  confronted  with  a  suggestion  of  the  right  of  seces- 
sion for  one  of  their  own  number ;  and,  with  some  wrathfulness  and 
alarm,  the  meddlesome  envoy  was  ordered  ont  of  the  limits  of  the 
Confederacy.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  French  Government  at  home 
maintained  the  most  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  the  Confed- 
erate envoys.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Paris  that  the  Emperor  appeared  to  sym- 
pathize fully  with  the  cause  of  the  Southern  insurgents  and  that  he 
personally  suggested  to  Mr.  Slidell,  who  represented  the  Confederacy 
in  France,  ways  and  means  to  elude  the  show  of  vigilance  which 
France,  as  a  neutral  power,  was  obliged  to  keep  up  in  regard  to  all 
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attempts  to  use  French  soil  as  a  base  of  wai'like  supplies  for  either  of 
the  two  belligerents.  And  it  was  only  natural  and  logical  that  while 
this  state  of  things  lasted,  the  Confederates  should  regard  with  favor 
the  invasion  of  Mexico  and  the  attempt  to  set  up  an  imperial  throne 
so  near  to  the  borders  of  their  own  republic.  This  platonic  affection 
was  not  enduring;  but  while  it  lasted,  it  was  very  sincere,  —  at  least 
oh  one  side. 

The  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Texas  was  at  that  time  even  less 
efficient  than  that  of  Gulf  ports  farther  to  the  eastward  ;  o„  j^e  coast 
but  there  was  less  apparent  occasion  for  maintaining  the  °f^*="'^- 
strictness  of  a  blockade  which  was  required  at  the  great  ports  on  the 
more  frequented  coast  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Administration 
had  entered  upon  the  policy  of  appointing  military  governors  where 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  had  been  brought  under  the  National 
flag  by  military  operations.  One  of  these  appointments  was  that  of 
Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  to  be  military  governor  of  Texas ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  National  authority  was  reestablished  in  that  State,  he  was  to 
occupy  the  capital.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  these  ends  resulted 
in  a  serious  naval  and  military  disaster  to  the  Federal  arms  early  in 
1863.  The  port  of  Galveston  had  been  occupied  by  a  small  Federal 
force  since  the  preceding  October ;  but  no  precautions  were  taken 
against  surprise,  and  the  troops  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  interior.  On  the  first  of  January,  1863,  General 
Magruder,  commanding   the   Confederate   forces   in    Texas,   made  a 


The  Cook  and  Mess  Tents  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytle,  hitherto  unpublished. 
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vigorous  attack  on  the  city,  which  had  been  feebly  manned  and 
poorly  defended.  At  the  same  time  that  the  land  assault  was  begun 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  Federal  flotilla  lying  in  the  stream.  In 
the  fight  that  ensued,  Commander  Wainwright,  of  the  Harriet  Lane, 
was  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  flotilla  was  dispersed,  some  of  the  vessels 
being  captured  and  others  destroyed.  The  land  forces,  consisting  of 
some  260  men,  under  Colonel  Burrell,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Ma- 
gruder.     For  the  time,  the  blockade  was  raised,  and  Magruder  made 


•itifi'"  -i  1 '  -'T^^m, 


Hospital  Tents  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  F,  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytic,  hitherto  unpublislud. 


solemn  proclamation  to  that  effect  on  the  4th  of  January.  On  the 
8th,  however.  Commodore  Bell,  with  the  frigate  Brooklyn  and  the 
gunboats  Hatteras,  Cayuga,  and  Scioto,  resumed  the  blockade.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  the  Confederate  privateer  Alabama  hovered  off 
the  coast  with  the  expectation  of  intercepting  some  of  the  transports 
employed  in  General  Banks's  operations  against  Texas.  By  the 
adroit  use  of  sails,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama  was  able  to  decoy 
one  of  the  blockading  fleet  out  to  sea,  the  privateer  seeming  to  be 
a  sailing  bark  endeavoring  to  escape  notice.  When  the  Hatteras, 
which  was  a  frail  sidewheel  merchant  steamer  converted  into  a  gun- 
boat, had  been  lured  within  hailing  distance  of  the  Alabama,  that 
ship  replied,  in  answer  to  a  hail,  that  she  was  the  "  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Petrel."  Then,  getting  herself  in  position,  the  priva- 
teer opened  fire  upon  the  little  Hatteras  and  soon  sent  her  to  the 
bottom.     The  officers  and  crew  of  the  gunboat  were  taken  on  board 
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the  privateer  and  carried  to  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  as  prisoners  of  war. 
These  disasters  created  a  profound  sensation  in  the  loyal  States, 
where  the  depression  at  that  time  was  deeper  than  at  any  period 
during  the  war. 

When  the  fall  of  Port  Hudson  had  released  a  considerable  number 
of  the  troops  in  Banks's  command,  in  answer  to  the  political  Banks's  flrat 
demands  already  hinted  at,  the  general  took  up  the  question  '=''P'J'1'"<'°- 
of  permanently  reestablishing  the  National  rule  in  Texas.  His  first 
expedition  was  against  the  forts  defending  Sabine  Pass,  the  entrance 
into  Sabine  Lake,  lying  just  on  the  boundary  line  between  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  It  was  intended  to  take  Galveston  from  this  point,  first 
striking  the  railroad  and  following  its  line  northward  and  westward 
by  the  way  of  Houston.  The  expedition  met  with  dismal  failure. 
Two  of  the  five  convoying  gunboats  were  compelled  to  surrender  after 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Confederate  forts ;  and,  after  a  considerable 
loss,  the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  upon  the  other  extremity  of  the  coast- 
line, and  on  the  2d  of  November  a  naval  escort  under  Commander 
J.  H.  Strong  landed  a  small  body  of  Federal  troops  at  Brazos ;  and 
the  towns  of  Brownsville,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Aransas  were  captured 
and  held.  No  further  operations  were  undertaken  at  that  time, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  forces  occupying  the  points  indicated. 
These  opening  manoeuvres,  however,  were  a  part  of  the  programme 
of  General  Banks,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition.  It  was  his 
intention  to  seize  and  hold  all  the  passes  which  connect  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  long  lagoons,  or  sounds,  that  interlace  the  coast 
of  Texas  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Sabine.  His  success  was  com- 
plete as  far  as  he  went,  and  he  was  making  preparations  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  the  conquest  of  the  Confederate  positions  on 
the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  and  at  Galveston  when  KiTer  Expe- 
he  received  from  Washington  orders  to  organize  a  naval  and 
military  expedition  up  the  Red  River.  This  was  a  renewal  of  pre- 
vious orders  that  had  been  recalled  only  because  at  the  time  of  their 
first  being  issued  the  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers  and  bayous  would 
not  permit  the  Red  River  route  to  be  taken  with  fair  prospect  of 
success.  Banks  was  opposed  to  this  expedition ;  he  undertook  it  in 
obedience  to  orders. 

The  expedition  was  apparently  predestined  to  failure.     In  order 
to  insure  its  success,  General  Banks  said  that  several  speci-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
fied  conditions  were  necessary;  and  these  conditions  were  ™']."g*™' 
so   distinctly   disregarded   by    the    military    authorities    in 
Washington  that  no  reasonable  man  could  have  looked  for  anything 
but  failure.     The  immediate  objective  of  the  movement  was  Shreve- 
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port,  on  the  Red  River,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  Loui- 
siana, with  an  advance  into  Texas  as'  tlae  ultimate  in  view.  Banks, 
with  17,000  men,  was  to  take  the  route  from  Atchafalaya  Bay  north- 
westward by  the  way  of  the  Bayou  Teche  to  Alexandria,  which  is 
some  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  in  a  direct  line, 
but  much  farther  by  water,  owing  to  the  crookedness  of  the  stream. 
A  fleet  of  gunboats  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Porter  was  to 
convoy  10,000  men  to  be  furnished  from  General  Sherman's  depart- 
ment; and  General  Steele,  then  commanding  at  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, was  to  cooperate  with  15,000  men,  marching  down  to  join  the 
forces  brought  up  by  land  and  by  river  from  Vicksburg  and  New 
Orleans.  Thus  two  armies,  and  a  fleet  with  a  third  military  force, 
were  to  approach  each  other  from  widely  separated  points,  uniting  on 
a  fixed  date  at  a  point  within  the  enemy's  lines —  Alexandria.  As  a 
matter  of  record,  the  official  returns  showed  an  effective  force  of  31,303 
officers  and  men,  all  told.  The  officers  in  command  under  Banks  were 
General  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Thirteenth 
Corps ;  General  Andrew  J.  Smith,  with  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps,  detached  from  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee ;  General 
Joseph  A.  Mower  and  General  T.  Kilby  Smith,  respectively,  com- 
manding these  two  corps  ;  General  W.  B.  Franklin,  commanding  the 
Nineteenth  Corps ;  and  Colonel  W.  H.  Dickey,  commanding  the 
Corps  d'Afrique.  To  repel  this  triple  invasion,  the  Confederate 
commander  had  about  25,000  men ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  by 
attacking  with  his  wliole  force,  or  with  a  major  part  of  it,  the  invad- 
ing columns  in  detail,  the  Confed- 
erate general  would  be  stronger 
than  either  one  of  the  columns  so 
attacked. 

Porter's  fleet  of  gunboats  and 
transports  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  River  on  the  12th  of 
March  with  the  detachment  of 
men  furnished  by  Sherman.  One 
day  later,  the  army  under  the 
command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith 
landed  at  Atchafalaya  and  began 
the  march  overland  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Alexandria.  These  two 
columns,  moving  on  the  river  and 
on  the  land,  were  able  to  clear 
the  way  of  all  obstructions ;  they 

arrived    at    Alexandria     and    OCCU-  Major-General  Nathaniel  p.  Bank.. 
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Ruins  In  Baton  Rouge  after  the  Battle. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytte,  hitherto  unpublished. 

pied  the  town  three  days  before  the  time  appointed  —  which  was 
March  17th.  Steele,  who  was  to  have  appeared  from  the  northward, 
was  still  far  away  and  not  within  communicating  distance.  A  portion 
of  the  land  forces  under  General  Franklin  did  not  reach  Alexandria 
until  the  19th,  and  his  entire  command  was  not  all  in  until  the  26th. 
Banks  was  detained  at  New  Orleans  to  carry  out  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  assist  in  setting  in  motion  the  newly  organized  provisional 
government  of  Louisiana,  a  governor  having  been  appointed  and  a 
convention  being  called  to  frame  a  State  constitution.  This  new  gov- 
ernment was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Free  State  Government  of 
Louisiana."  Banks  established  his  headquarters  at  Alexandria  on 
the  24th  of  March,  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  of  the  force  that  had 
marched  up  by  the  Bayou  Teche  route. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  military  direc- 
tion  of   affairs   in    Washington.     On   the   17th   of   March,   g^^^j 
General  Grant,  having  been  appointed  lieutenant-general,  Jieut'enant- 
assumed  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  s™""!- 
and  General  Halleck  was  thereby  displaced  from  his  position  as  gen- 
eral-in-chief  and  was  made  chief-of-staff  to  the  President.     Thus  the 
ill-starred  Red  River  expedition,  ordeued  by  General  Halleck,  was  no 
longer  under  his  direction  or  control ;  and  the  commanding  general 
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Inspection  of  Horses  at  Baton  Rouge.      I  18th    Illinois  Mounted  Infantry. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  A.  D.  Lytle,  hitherto  unpublished, 

of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  had  come  into  his  place 
since  the  expedition  had  started,  had  strenuously  opposed  that  move- 
ment long  before  coming  into  general  command.  Grant's  new  plans 
required  A.  J.  Smith's  command  for  cooperation  in  a  campaign 
against  Atlanta,  and  Banks  was  to  march  upon  Mobile.  So,  if  Shreve- 
port  were  not  taken  by  the  25th  of  April,  A.  J.  Smith's  command 
was  to  be  returned  to  Vicksburg,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Sherman, 
who  had  now  succeeded  Giant  in  command  of  the  Military  Division 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  twenty-six  days  left  to  Banks  after  he 
received  these  orders,  he  had  to  capture  Shreveport,  or  give  up  the 
expedition,  this  being  the  final  alternative  offered  him. 

Just  above  Alexandria  the  river  passes  over  a  series  of  rapids,  to 
overcome  which  the  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  were  consider- 
ably delayed.  Even  then,  only  a  portion  of  the  flotilla  was  able  to  get 
above  the  rapids,  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave  one  division  of  the 
army,  4,000  men,  to  guard  the  vessels  left  below  with  stores  and  sup- 
plies of  ammunition.  At  the  same  time,  the  Marine  Brigade,  3,000 
men,  was  ordered  back  to  Vicksburg  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  com- 
manded by  General  McPherson.  But  the  columns  began  their  line 
of  march,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  were  concentra<;ed  near   Natchi- 
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toches,  on  the  old  bank  of  the  Red  River,  which  had  shifted  its  bed 
some  distance  to  the  north.  Here  the  expedition  was  overtaken  by  a 
positive  order  from  Sherman  for  the  return  of  A.  J.  Smith's  corps  to 
Vicksburg  by  the  10th  of  April.  As  the  army  was  now  within  four 
days'  march  of  Shreveport,  it  was  agreed  to  go  on,  and,  leaving  a 
division  to  guard  the  gunboats  that  had  come  up  the  river  to  Grand 
Ecore,  the  expedition,  now  reduced  to  less  than  26,000  men,  pushed  on. 

Incessant  skirmishing,  with  some  heavy  fighting,  had  accompanied 
the  march  up  to  this  point;  and  on  the  5th,  General  Rich-  ihebattieof 
ard  Taylor,  with  a  Confederate  force  of  about  16,000  men,  ^ansfleid. 
confronted  Banks's  advance,  which  was  stretched  out  for  the  length  of 
one  day's  march,  on  a  single  narrow  road  through  a  pine  forest.  Tay- 
lor, posted  at  Mansfield,  covered  the  road  to  Shreveport  and  to  Mar- 
shall, Texas.  On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  he  marched  out  in  line  of 
battle  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  Federals  in  a  good  position  to 
offer  resistance.  After  some  desultory  reconnoitring  and  skirmish- 
ing, a  general  engagement  was  suddenly  brought  on  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Federal  forces  accepting  battle  with  the  head  of  their  column, 
which  was  already  drawn  out  twenty  miles  in  length.  Their  artil- 
lery, posted  in  the  woods,  was  powerless,  and  the  Federal  line,  vigor- 
ously assaulted  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  was  crushed  in  with 
frightful  loss.  A  panic  among  the  teamsters  of  the  cavalry  train, 
which  was  close  behind,  aggravated  the  disaster,  and  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  or  Sabine  Cross-roads,  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
the  Confederates.  The  panic  was  checked  and  a  complete  rout 
averted  by  the  skilful  interposition  of  General  W.  H.  Emory's  divi- 
sion of  the  Nineteenth  Corps.  All  hope  of  reaching  Shreveport  was 
now  abandoned  and  a  retreat  vras  ordered  by  General  Banks.  Emory 
and  A.  J.  Smith  covered  the  retreat,  the  Confederates  following  in 
force. 

On  the  9th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  where  Emory's 
corps  again  distinguished  itself  by  stemming  a  torrent  of  pieasant 
fugitives  driven  in  by  the  Confederate  advance,  and  protect-  ^'"' 
ing  the  road  to  the  river,  where  it  was  expected  to  unite  the  army  and 
the  transports  and  gunboats  of  the  expedition.  Not  only  this,  but 
A.  J.  Smith,  advancing  his  entire  line  in  a  bold  charge,  overthrew  the 
too  confident  enemy ;  the  Confederate  line  fell  back  in  confusion,  and 
the  day  was  lost  for  them.  Kirby  Smith,  commanding  the  Confed- 
erate forces  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  Red  River,  had  now  arrived 
at  the  front,  and  he  determined  to  move  against  Steele,  who  was  yet 
in  Arkansas,  on  his  way  down  to  cooperate  with  Banks.  He  accord- 
ingly withdrew  his  infantry  to  Mansfield,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  watch 
and  harass  the  Federal  army.     Banks's  forces  were  reunited  at  Grand 
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Eeore,  on  the  Red  River,  April  11th,  and  by  the  15th,  after  a  succes,- 
sion  of  engagements  with  the  enemj',  the  army  and  the  fleet  were  once 
more  brought  together  and  the  return  to  Alexandria  began.  The 
vessels  were  overtaken  by  many  disasters  on  their  way  down  the 
river,  and  the  retreating  force  was  annoyed  by  the  enemy,  who  hov- 
ered along  the  banks  of  the  stream  ;  that  portion  of  the  army  that 
marched  by  land  to  Alexandria  was  also  obliged  to  fight  its  way 
downward  ;  but  Alexandria  was  reached  on  the  25th  and  26th  with- 
out serious  loss.  Here  Banks  was  met  with  a  positive  order  from 
General  Grant  to  bring  the  expedition  to  a  close  without  more 
delay.  The  order  was  brought  by  General  Hunter,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  Grant's  choice  for  Banks's  place ;  but  no  change 
theexpcdi-  in  Command  was  made  at  that  time.  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  withdraw  the  expedition  at  once.  The  naval 
contingent  was  now  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  above  the 
rapids  and  another  below ;  the  water  was  falling,  and  an  active  and 
watchful  enemy  was  hovering  around  on  both  banks  of  the  stream. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  navy  would  suffer  capture  or 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  elated  Confederates. 

This  misfortune  was  averted  by  the  skill  and  genius  of  Lieutenant- 
saiiey's  coloncl  Joseph  Bailey,  of  the  4th  Wisconsin  regiment,  then 
dam.  serving  as  chief  engineer  on  General  Franklin's  staff.     The 

rapids  had  been  ascended  with  difficulty  when  the  fleet  went  up  the 
river,  one  month  before  ;  now  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  rocks 
were  bare  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  passage,  and  tliere  were 
but  three  feet  and  four  inches  of  water  in  the  channel  through  the 
rapids ;  the  larger  boats  required  seven  feet.  Colonel  Bailey  designed 
and  constructed  a  series  of  wing  dams  extending  from  each  bank  part 
way  across  the  river  and  confining  the  water  in  a  narrow  channel  at 
the  point  selected  for  running  the  rapids.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
stream  he  built  two  of  these  dams  and  on  the  south  side  a  stone  crib ; 
these  were  subsequently  added  to  when  the  first  experiment  proved 
that  the  larger  boats  could  not  pass  through  with  safety.  Eventually, 
the  whole  current  was  turned  into  one  narrow  channel,  the  total  rise 
of  water  effected  by  these  means  being  six  feet  six  inches.  The 
armor  was  stripped  from  the  gunboats  in  order  to  lighten  them,  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  soon  reunited  in  safety  below  the  dam,  the  feat  of 
shooting  the  rapids  being  accomplished  without  damage  or  loss.  The 
naval  contingent  now  steamed  out  of  the  Red  River,  where  the  only 
laurels  gained  were  those  gathered  by  Colonel  Bailey  in  the  unique 
engineering  work  which  saved  the  country  from  a  great  disaster  and 
made  the  name  of  "  Bailey's  Dam  "  long  famous.  For  this  peaceful 
victory,  achieved  in  the  midst  of  war,  Bailey  received  the  thanks  of 
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Congress,  a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  and  a  sword  of  honor 
from  the  officers  of  the  naval  squadron  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  fleet  being  on  the  way  back  to  Vicksburg,  the  army  marched 
out  of  Alexandria  to  Simsport,  on  the  Atchafalaya,  about  fifty  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.     Here  Bailey  won  new  plaudits  by  the 


Admiral  Porter  on  the  Deck  of  his  Flagship  at  Grand  Ecore,  La. 

skilful  construction  of  a  bridge  of  steamboats  across  the  river,  allow- 
ing the  column  to  pass  over  with  celerity  and  safety  by  the  19th  of 
May.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  however,  the  rear  guard,  under 
General  Mower,  had  had  a  severe  encounter  with  the  pursuing  Con- 
federates on  Yellow  Bayou,  in  which  the  enemy  lost  452  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  Federals  lost  267.  At  Simsport,  Banks  met  a  third 
messenger  from  the  War  Department  —  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  newly  created  department 
of  Trans-Mississippi,  leaving  Banks  with  the  barren  honor  of  the 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  General  A.  J.  Smith's 
troops  were  embarked  for  Vicksburg  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  forty- 
two  days  after  the  date  assigned  for  their  return,  and  too  late  for 
them  to  be  engaged  in  the  operations  of  Sherman  against  Atlanta. 
Banks's  army  was  consolidated  into  one  corps,  the  Nineteenth,  and 
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sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  expedition  against  Mobile  being 
now  out  of  the  question.  Of  General  Steele,  who  was  expected  to 
cooperate  with  General  Banks,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  here  that 
he  was  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  ninety  miles  from  Shreveport,  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  on  the  15th  of  April.  At  that  time,  Banks 
■was  at  Grand  Ecore,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria.  Steele  was  soon 
driven  back  by  Kirby  Smith,  who  had  left  Taylor  to  take  care  of  the 
Federal  force  under  Banks.  Confronted  by  a  superior  force,  Steele 
fell  back  upon  Little  Rock.  For  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war, 
Louisiana  and  T5xas  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  without 
further  serious  disturbance,  only  the  points  in  those  States  which  were 
in  possession  of  the  Federal  authorities  at  the  beginning  of  the  Red 
River  expedition  being  retained  under  the  National  flag.  Banks  lost 
in  this  expedition  2,000  men,  18  guns,  130  wagons,  and  1,200  horses 
and  mules. 

The  political  effects  of  the  expedition  were  lasting  and  influential 
to  a  degree  not  at  all  commensurate  with  its  military  impor- 
tance. On  the  Confederate  side  a  bitter  quarrel  sprang  up 
between  Kirby  Smith  and  Taylor  (who  was  the  son  of  General  and 
President  Zachary  Taylor)  ;  and  a  long  and  acrimonious  dispute 
between  Admiral  Porter  and  General  Banks  ensued;  while  Franklin, 
Banks's  chief-of-staff  (Charles  P.  Stone),  and  Albert  L.  Lee  (com- 
manding the  cavalry  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps),  gave  up 
their  commands  and  quitted  the  department  in  great  dudgeon.  A 
plentiful  crop  of  scandals  was  reaped  in  consequence  of  the  alleged 
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r^^^^^  speculations  in  cotton  which  were  to 

I^F^            \^  pedition,  according  to  popular  rumor. 

^B^St  'Sis.  al  ^y  '^^®  time,  the  failure  to  send  to 

J^^M ' ^^JK^  the  world's  markets  the  usual  supply 

^^^HH^^B  a  cotton  famine  wherever  mills  and 

^-^jgH^^^^HHH^^^ii^,  that  commodity.  It  was  the  scarcity 
fSHI^^^^I^HK^HE^^  of  cotton  for  the  raillins;  districts  of 
'^^HH^^^^^^^HHn  '  England  that  was  relied  upon  by  the 
^  '■'■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  insurgents  and  their  foreign  sympa- 

thizers to  hasten  negotiations  to  end 
the  rebellion  by  the  recognition  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was 
known  that  vast  amounts  of  cotton  were  stored  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, especially  in  the  Red  River  region,  awaiting  opportunity  for  safe 
shipment;  and  one  of  the  accusations  brought  against  Banks,  who 
was  stigmatized  as  a  "  political  general,"  was  that  he  was  in  league 
with  producers  and  speculators  inside  the  Confederate  lines,  and  with 
political  favorites  in  the  Federal  lines,  to  get  out  great  quantities  of 
the  coveted  article,  on  which  handsome  profits  were  to  be  made.  It 
was  even  charged  that  Kirby  Smith,  the  Confederate  commander  of 
that  portion  of  the  State,  was  in  league  with  the  speculators. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cotton  captured  by  the  military  arm  of  the 
Red  River  expedition  was  accounted  for  with  scrupulous  ^hcir 
accuracy.  That  captured  by  the  navy,  about  6,000  bales,  *^^""^- 
according  to  Admiral  Porter,  was  taken  out  and  sold,  the  proceeds 
being  divided  as  prize  money  among  the  naval  officers,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war.  Kirby  Smith  could  not  have  known  of  the  advance 
of  the  Red  River  expedition  until  after  it  was  fairly  under  way  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  its  approach,  he  ordered  the  burning  of 
all  cotton  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy ;  the  total  value  of 
the  amount  thus  destroyed  was  estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  calumnies  circulated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  at  that  time  were  set  in  motion  by  civilians  who 
followed  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  reaping  a  rich  harvest  when 
the  long  continued  blockade  of  the  cotton-producing  region  of  Loui- 
siana should  be  broken  and  the  much-desired  stores  of  cotton  should 
pour  forth;  they  were  disappointed  men.  During  the  war,  the  cotton 
trade,  which  followed  hard  upon  the  advance  of  the  Federal  armies, 
was  a  prolific  source  of  scandal;  and  the  chances  for  securing  rich 
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returns  by  purchasing  or  seizing  condemned  "  rebel  cotton  "  and  selling 
dear,  were  regarded  with  eager  cupidity  by  men  who  besieged  the 
National  authorities  for  permits  to  engage  in  these  enticing  specu- 
lations. 

The  political  programme  in  Louisiana  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  by  military  operations.  Mach  hostile  criticism  was  levelled  at 
General  Banks  for  the  incongruity  of  his  duties,  civil  and  military, 
in  New  Orleans ;  and  much  of  this  criticism  eventually  reacted  upon 
those  who  made  it;  and  the  President  himself  ultimately  became 
the  object  of  angry  Unionists  who  sought  for  some  one  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  The  attempts  to  recon- 
struct a  civil  government  in  Louisiana  were  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  of  any  of  the  so-called'  reconstruction  measures.  The  prece- 
dent of  appointing  military  governors  in  States  where  the  National 
authority  had  been  partly  or  fully  reestablished  was  that  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  appointed  as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general,  on  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
March  4th,  1862.  The  next  case  was  that  of  Edward  Stanley,  who 
was  appointed  in  the  following  May  military  governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  third  instance  was  that  of  Colonel  George  F.  Shepley  to 
be  military  governor  of  Louisiana,  soon  after  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  when  the  foothold  so  obtained  promised  to  be  permanent. 
Colonel  Shepley  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  General  Butler  and 
had  been  appointed  already  by  that  officer  to  be  mayor  of  New 
Orleans.  Subsequently  (in  December,  1862),  Shepley,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  ordered  an  election  for  Congressmen  in  the 
districts  that  were  wholly  inside  of  the  military  lines  of  the  National 
■  Government;  and  the  two  Representatives  so  chosen  were  admitted 
to  their  seats  in  the  House  on  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, which,  among  other  things,  said  that  the  election  under  which 
these  men  claimed  seats  had  been  conducted  with  every  essential  of 
a  regular  election  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  except  that  the  procla- 
mation calling  for  it  had  been  issued  by  a  military,  instead  of  a  civil, 
governor  of  the  State. 

In  course  of  time,  there  arose  some  contention  and  disagreement 
Affairs  ia  between  Military  Governor  Shepley  and  Department  Com- 
Louisiana.  zander  Banks  regarding  their  respective  powers  in  the 
civil  affairs  of  Louisiana.  This  contention  was  finalljr  quieted  by  the 
dictum  of  President  Lincoln,  who  assured  General  Banks  that  lie  had 
all  along  intended  that  the  general  should  be  "  master,  as  well  in 
regard  to  reorganizing  a  State  government  for  Louisiana  as  in  regard 
to  the  military  matters  of  the  department."  Accordingly,  before  the 
organization  of  the  Red  River  expedition.  Banks  had  proclaimed  an 
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election  for  State  officers,  to  be 
held  on  February  22d,  1864.  At  that  election,  Michael  Hahn 
received  a  majority  o£  the  11,411  votes  cast ;  and  he  was  duly  inau- 
gurated on  the  following  4th  of  March. 

On  the  11th  of  that  month,  General  Banks  ordered  an  election  of 
delegates  to  revise  and  amend  the  State  constitution,  the  intention 
being  to  strike  from  that  instrument  the  clauses  establishing  and 
recognizing  human  slavery.  The  convention  assembled  early  in 
April;,  and  it  was  in  session  when  Banks  departed  on  his  expedition 
up  the  Red  River.  His  detention  in  New  Orleans  until  after  the 
army  nnd  navy  had  gone  on  their  way  was  due  to  his  having  certain 
important  duties  to  perform  in  regard  to  the  setting  in  motion  of  the 
new  civil  government,  as  already  intimated.  A  faction  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Orleans,  having  been  organized  into  the  so-called  Free 
State  Party,  had  run  B.  F.  Flanders  as  their  candidate  for  governor, 
and  had  been  defeated.  This  faction  received  the  sympathy  of  poli- 
ticians in  Washington  who  were  known  as  Radical  Republicans,  and 
who  were  generally  opposed  to  the  political  policy  of  President  Lin- 
coln. The  failure  of  .the  Red  River  expedition  was  seized  upon  by 
these  persons  as  a  pretext  for  severe  criticism  of  the  President,  whose 
endowment  of  General  Banks  with  plenary  powers  in  Louisiana  was 
deeply  resented  by  the  friends  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  Mr. 
Flanders,  and  was  stigmatized  by  persons  in  Washington  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable interference  which  had  really  hastened  the  disasters  overtaking 
the  ill-starred  expedition. 
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Later  on  in  the  course  of  the  war,  when  these  asperities  had  di- 
vided the  Republicans  of  the  country  into  hostile  camps,  —  Conserva- 
tive and  Radical,  —  and  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection  had 
become  somewhat  pronounced,  an  unfriendly  congressional  committee 
investigated  the  whole  subject  of  the  Red  River  expedition,  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  Louisiana  being  thereto  correlative  ;  and  this  investi- 
gation was  so  manipulated  that  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  were  indirectly  censured  for  ordering  the  Red  River  expedition 
(Secretary  Seward's  anxiety  relative  to  the  French  occupation  of 
Mexico  and  tlie  necessity  for  the  Federal  occupation  of  Texas  being 
well  understood),  while  most  unjust  and  cruel  imputations  were 
thrown  upon  General  Banks  for  his  supposed  share  in  cotton  specu- 
lations. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

SUNDRY   CIVIL   EVENTS   OE    1863. 

Financial  Legislation  by  Congress.  —  Organization  of  the  National  Banking 
System.  —  The  Soldiees  and  Sailors  of  the  Nation  unpaid.  —  More  Green- 
backs ISSUED.  —  A  $900,000,000  Loan  authorized.  —  National  and  Confederate 
Debts. —  Some  of  the  Confederate  Experiments  in  Finance.  —  Letters  of 
Marque  and  Eeprisal  authorized  by  Congress.  —  Political  Opposition  to 
the  War.  —  Lincoln's  Reply'  to  Vallandigham's  Supporters.  —  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  MADE  Lieutenant-Genekal.  —  He  takes  Command  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  Congressional  legislation  during 
the  period  now  under  review  was  the  enactment  of  the  financial 
National  banking  law.  In  his  first  annual  report  (Decern-  i^s'^'a''""- 
bar,  1861),  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  system  which  should  give  to  the  Government 
complete  control  of  the  currency.  In  two  annual  reports  he  had 
recommended  a  tax  on  bank  circulation.  He  believed  that  this 
circulation  prevented,  or  at  least  embarrassed,  the  funding  process  by 
which  alone  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  could  be  absorbed.  He 
proposed  to  tax  the  existing  banks  out  of  existence  and  to  organize 
a  permanent  system  designed  to  establish  and  maintain  a  uniform 
National  currency  based  upon  the  public  credit,  limited  in  amount, 
and  guarded  by  all  the  restraints  which  experience  had  proved  neces- 
sary. Such  a  system  was  provided  for  in  the  bill  which  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  in  January,  1863,  by  Senator  John  Sherman,  a 
brother  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  Mr.  Sherman  had  long  served 
m  the  House  as  a  Representative  from  Ohio,  having  first  been  elected 
to  that  body  in  1854 ;  and  he  was  now  in  his  first  term  in  the  Senate, 
having  been  chosen  to  succeed  Salmon  P.  Chase  when  Mr.  Chase 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  1861. 

The  proposition  had  been  fully  discussed  before  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Sherman's  bill ;  and  its  details  were  now  determined  in  that 
scheme  of  law.  As  finally  enacted  and  approved  by  the  President 
(February  25th,  1863),  the  National  banking  law  established  a  bureau 
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in  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  appointed  by  the  President  and  acting 
tionai  bank-  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury.  Under 
mg  aw.  ^^^  general  supervision  of  the  Treasury  Department,  associa- 
tions for  banking  purposes  may  be  formed  by  any  number  of  persons, 
not  less  than  five,  and  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  may  not  be  less 
than  150,000 ;  in  cities  not  under  100,000  population  the  stock  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100,000.  Every  banking  association  organized 
under  the  law  is  required  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  Government 
interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  an  amount  not  less 
than  one  third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  for  which  circulating  notes, 
or  currency,  to  the  value  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  current  value  of 
such  bonds  are  returned  to  the  bank  making  this  deposit.  It  was 
provided  that  the  notes  issued  should  not  exceed  $300,000,000  in  total 
volume,  which  was  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  volume  of  the  bank 
currency  then  in  circulation.  Other  details  of  the  law  provided  for 
the  apportionment  of  the  new  bank  circulation  among  the  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  printing  of  the  notes  and  the  custody  of  the  plates 
by  tlie  Treasury  Department,  and  so  on. 

The  bill  did  not  become  a  law  without  opposition.  The  banking 
institutions  of  the  country  naturally  regarded  some  of  its  provisions 
as  hostile  to  their  interests  ;  and  objections  to  its  enactment  were 
urged  by  those  to  whom  the  mere  suggestion  of  any  scheme  that 
recalled  the  United  States  Bank  of  an  earlier  time  was  deeply  repug- 
nant. Those  who  were  jealous  for  the  maintenance  of  State  rights 
saw  in  this  proposition  another  step  in  the  direction  of  centralization, 
made  easier,  as  they  averred,  by  the  seizure  of  extreme  and  arbitrary 
powers  by  the  Administration  of  that  time.  It  was  also  objected 
that  the  National  banking  law  required,  as  a  basis  of  its  operations, 
that  the  National  debt  should  be  permanent;  for  without  govern- 
mental obligations  as  security  for  circulation,  the  banks  could  not 
exist  as  National  institutions.  The  proposition  to  tax  out  of  existence 
the  banks  already  doing  business  under  local  laws  excited  much  oppo- 
sition ;  and  this  was  only  partly  modified  by  inserting  a  clause  which 
enabled  State  banks  to  become  National  institutions  without  serious 
inconvenience  or  loss.  When  the  law  was  finally  enacted,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  sought  to  impose  upon  all  the  institutions  organized 
under  the  statute  the  title  of  First,  Second,  etc.,  National  bank  of 
the  place  in  which  they  were  situated.  This  was  resisted  by  State 
banks  which  were  about  to  come  under  the  National  system  and  were 
unwilling  to  suri-ender  the  titles  wliich  were  to  each  like  the  good 
name  of  a  man,  won  by  honest  and  fair  dealing.  The  Secretary  of 
the   Treasurj',  at  first    unwilling   to   allow  any  departure  from  his 
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ruling,  finally  consented  that  the  State 
banks  should  retain  so  much  of  their 
original  title  as  sliould  preserve  their 
identity  while  assuming  the  dominant 
designation  of  "National." 

The  very  first  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  Mr.  Hugh  Mc- 
CuUoch,  was  largely  devoted  to  an 
exposure  of  the  defects  of  the  new 
banking  law ;  and  these  were  remedied 
by  the  next  sessions  of  Congress,  one 
of  the  most'  important  being  the  re- 
moval of  the  limit  of  the  whole  amount 
of  circulation  ;  and  another  was  a  pro- 
vision for  the  redemption  of  the  cur- 
rency of  certain  National  banks  by 
others  in  large  cities,  and  one  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  clear- 
ing house  to  be  selected  by  the  banks  themselves.  Other  modifications 
were  intended  to  meet  the  objections  of  bank  managers  to  what  they 
regarded  as  a  too  general  surrender  of  the  old  titles  of  their  institu- 
tions. The  States  now  enacted  laws  by  which  the  State  banks  were 
aided  to  reorganize  under  the  National  system ;  and  these  institu- 
tions rapidly  came  into  the  new  system.  The  first  National 
bank  to  be  incorporated  was  established  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  February  20th,  1863  ;  the  first  authorized  to  begin 
business  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  ready  June  20th,  1863. 
There  was  some  delay  in  the  printing  and  delivery  of  the  new  notes ; 
these  first  appeared  in  circulation  December  21st,  1863.  The  first 
National  bank  authorized  to  do  business  without  a  numeral  forming 
part  of  its  name  was  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
in  March,  1864. ^  It  was  thus  that  the  popular  bugaboo  of  "  barbaric 
uniformity  "  was  removed. 

During  the  early  part  of  1863,  the  Government  found  itself  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  scarcity  of  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  country.  Com- 
plaints were  loud  and  general,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  had  already  asked  for  authority  to  raise  a  new  loan,  was  re- 
quested by  Congress  to  explain  why  the  requisitions  of  army  and 
navy  paymasters  were  not  filled.  In  his  reply,  the  Secretary  de- 
plored the  existing  condition  of  things,  which  he  said  was  largely  due 
to  the  slowness  with  which  the  United  States  bonds  (the  so-called 
five-twenties),  had  been  bought  in  the  market.     The  Secretary  had 
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construed  the  law  requiring  him  to  sell  the  bonds  "  at  the  market 
value  "  to  mean  that  they  should  not  be  sold  below  their  par  value. 
Others,  however,  contended  that  "  market  value  "  was  the  price  they 
would  bring  in  the  market  when  offered  for  sale.  Leaving  this 
proposition  for  the  time.  Congress  at  once  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  1100,000,000  of  legal  tender  notes ;  and  the 
existing  volume  of  legal  tenders  was  accordingly  increased  by  this 
amount,  by  a  mere  joint  resolution  of  Congress.  By  another  and 
preceding  resolution,' Congress  had  declared  that  in  paying  the  credit- 
ors of  the  Government,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  army  and 
navy  ;  for  this  purpose  $60,000,000  were  required. 

This  action  was  taken   by  Congress  before  the  enactment  of  the 

National  bank  law  ;  and  its  consideration  was  availed  of  by 
legal  ten-       the  Sccietary  to  urge  upon  Congress  his  favorite  scheme. 

He  said,  when  replying  to  the  demand  of  Congress  for  an 
explanation  of  the  failure  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  sailors:  "No  meas- 
ure, in  my  judgment,  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and 
prove  adequate  to  the  provisions  of  the  great  sums  required  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  does  not  include  a  firm  support  to 
public  credit  through  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  National  circula- 
tion, secured  by  bonds  of  the  United  States." 

The  loan  bill,  before  referred  to,  became  a  law  in  March,  1863. 

Bv  it  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue,  from  time  to 

Bond  issues.       .*'  ,  *' ,  j.,  -,  ■,.  .  .    -, 

time,  as  the  exigencies  or  the  public  service  might  require, 
1900,000,000  in  bonds,  of  which  1300,000,000  were  to  be  issued 
during  that  current  year,  and  the  remainder,  if  needed,  during  the 
next  year.  These  bonds,  payable  in  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than 
forty,  years,  from  date,  were  popularly  known  as  the  ten-forties ;  the 
previous  issue  gave  the  five-twenties  ;  and  these  two  classes  of  bonds 
became  the  recognized  and  best -known  securities  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  language  of  Senator  Sherman,^  the  sale  of  these  at 
par,  "in  connection  with  treasury  notes  of  different  forms,  furnished 
the  United  States  the  money  to  carry  on  the  war."'  This  loan  became 
very  popular;  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  §168,880,220  of  the 
bonds  had  been  taken  by  the  people ;  and  before  the  end  of  Januaiy, 
1864,  the  entire  amount  of  bonds  had  been  absorbed  at  par  value,  and 
at  least  eleven  millions  more  were  asked  for  by  the  people.  Congress 
subsequently  authorized  the  issuing  of  this  additional  amount.  The 
popularity  of  the  loan,  it  may  be  asserted,  has  never  been  paralleled 
in  the  financial  history  of  any  nation  beneath  the  sun. 

The   statement  of  the  public  debt   of    the    United   States,   which 
showed  the  startling  item  of  nearly  160,000,000  due  and  unpaid  the 

1  John  Sherman's  Recollections,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 
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Interior  of  Slave  Pen  at  Alexandria. 


soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States,  made  an  exhibit  of  a  total 
indebtedness,  funded  and  unfunded,  of  1783,804,252.  The  The  public 
army  appropriation  for  that  j'ear  (ending  June  30th,  1863),  '^^'"■ 
was  $729,861,898.  At  that  time,  the  debt  of  the  Confederate 
States  was  1556,105,062,  of  which  nearly  three  fourths  was  in  the 
form  of  notes.  The  management  of  the  Confederate  finances  was  not 
founded  upon  any  system ;  it  was  a  series  of  temporary  expedients, 
from  first  to  last.  The  earliest  loan  was  a  popular  one ;  calling  for 
$5,000,000  in  the  first  flush  of  their  new  independence,  the  insurgent 
managers  secured  a  loan  from  the  people  of  $3,000,000  more  than 
that  amount;  and  the  whole  sum  was  taken,  $8,000,000  in  Confed- 
erate bonds  being  readily  placed  at  eight  per  cent.  After  this,  there 
was  no  popular  response  for  money  at  an)'  rate  of  interest  whatever. 

One  of  the  experiments  of  the  tyros  in  finance  who  managed  the 
Richmond  government  was  the  so-called  Produce  Loan.     It  „^   „    ^  ^ 

°  The  Confed- 

was  proposed  that  the  producers  of  the  Confederate  States,   ^rate 

*       *■       ,  ^  '  finances. 

more  especially  those  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  should  agree 
that  when  the  crop  of  the  staple  was  sold,  the  seller  (whether  factor 
or  commission  merchant)  should  invest  a  certain  specified  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  sale  in  Confederate  bonds  at  eight  per  cent,  inter- 
est.    The  planter  was  not  to  part  with  or  mortgage  his  crop ;  he  was 
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merely  to  promise  tliat  a  portion  of  its  avails  should  be  invested  in 
public  securities;  and  the  subscriptions  of  these  producers  were  to  be 
used  as  credits  by  the  government  on  which  to  base  its  circulation  of 
current  notes.  The  scheme  looked  well  on  paper ;  but  beyond  paper 
it  never  reached  any  tangible  point.  Under  the  pressure  of  govern- 
mental canvassers  and  fervid  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  the  people 
subscribed  liberally,  $50, 000, 000  being  set  down  as  the  amount  of  the 
first  year's  subscriptions.  But  by  the  end  of  1861  the  Produce  Loan 
had  vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  The  blockade,  which 
some  dreamers  had  hailed  as  a  blessing  in  disguise,  had  destroyed  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  markets,  and  without  markets  those  commodities 
were  valueless  as  a  basis  of  credits.  There  was  no  certainty,  no  obli- 
gation, of  sale ;  and  the  government  liad  no  power  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract implied  in  the  planters'  subscriptions  to  the  proposed  loan. 
The  scheme  was  abandoned  as  an  utter  failure. 

The  Cotton  Purchase  was  another  device  for  raising  money  for  the 
The  Cotton  "^^  °f  ^^6  Confederacy  ;  but,  although  this  had  great  possibil- 
Purchase.  ities,  it  was  not  well  received  and  it  ultimately  came  to  grief 
likewise.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Confederate  government  should 
purchase  from  the  cotton  planters  their  crops,  export  to  England  by 
blockade  runners,  and  realize  on  the  ti-ansaction  a  clear  profit  which, 
calculated  on  the  then  ruling  prices  at  home  and  abroad,  would 
amount  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  at  least  $600,000,000 ;  and  even 
this  dazzling  result  might  be  enhanced  in  bigness  as  the  price  of  cot- 
ton advanced.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Treasury  was 
opposed  to  the  scheme,  which  he  denounced  as  "  soup-house  legisla- 
tion;" and  the  paper  money  of  the  Confederate  treasury,  having 
no  security  behind  it,  daily  grew  more  and  more  worthless.  The 
only  other  expedients  for  bringing  money  into  the  treasury  of  the 
insurgents  were  taxation  and  two  forms  of  sequestration.  In  the  loyal 
States  the  policy  of  confiscating  the  property  of  insurgent  citizens  of 
the  United  States  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  punitive  measure ;  in  the 
Southern  States  this  was  employed  as  a  source  of  revenue.  One  form 
of  confiscation  was  applied  to  debts  due  to  citizens  in  the  loyal  States 
from  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States.  It  was  ordered  that  the  South- 
ern creditors  should  pay  these  debts  into  the  Confederate  treasury ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  handsome  sum  of  1200,000,000  would  be 
Furtiierex-  realized  from  this  novel  device  to  compel  the  enemy  to  pay 
ped.ents.       ^^^.^  qJ  ^j^g  j,Qg|.g  qJ  ^^^  ^^^^  against  him.    The  "  sequestration 

law  "  was  aimed  at  the  property  interests  of  Northern  men,  existing 
inside  the  limits  of  the  insurgent  States,  and  at  the  property  of  such 
malcontents  as  might  have  fled  from  the  Confederacy  after  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities.     One  Confederate  writer  ^  says  that  it  was  esti- 

1  E.  A.  Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
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mated  that  the  property  and  interests  of  Northern  men  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  alone,  falling  under  the  operation  of  this  law,  would 
amount  to  some  $30,000,000.  But  this  scheme  also  broke  down. 
There  were  not  many  business  men  in  the  insurgent  States  who  were 
willing  to  cheat  their  lawful  creditors  by  paying  to  the  Confederate 
treasury  the  debts  due  to  others.  Southern  agents  of  Northern  prop- 
erty-owners resented  the  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  the  Confederate 
agents  who  sought  to  discover  these  ownerships,  even  to  the  extent  of 
defying  the  law  as  a  breach  of  the  constitutional  and  traditional  rights 

of  the  people,  sub- 
jecting them  as  it 
did  to  a  surveil- 
lance and  an  in- 
quisition most  re- 
volting to  free 
men.  At  the  end 
of  1863  only  about 
12,000,000  had 
been  realized  from 
the  sequestration 
law  ;  and  this  sum 
did  not  represent 
proceedings  re- 
garded with  com- 
placency by  hon- 
orable citizens  of 
the  insurgent 

States.  In  short, 
although  the 

agents  of  the  Confederacy  in  Europe  managed  to  secure  some  money 
on  bonds  sold  abroad,  at  a  ruinous  expense  for  maintaining  the  mar- 
ket, the  main  reliance  of  the  government  was  upon  the  issue  of  paper 
money  without  any  pretence  of  security  behind  it.  In  this  way,  the 
currency  was  inflated  fantastically,  and  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
community.  The  result  was  an  enormous  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  notes  of  the  Confederate  government ;  in  the  summer  of  1863 
these  suffered  a  discount  of  400  per  cent,  and  from  this  point  they 
went  downward  until,  during  the  last  days  of  the  war,  |6,000  in  Con- 
federate paper  would  be  exchanged  for  one  dollar  in  gold.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  were  idle  to  quote  prices  of  commodities,  or 
salaries  and  rates  of  compensation,  as  indicative  of  anything  but  the 
worthlessness  of  the  currency  in  which  these  payments  were  made. 
The  Cotton  Purchase  scheme  was    replaced  in  England   by  the 


Exterior  of  Alexandria  Slave  Pen. 
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Battle  flag  of  the  99th  Pennsy  vania 

Regiment 

(Carried  through  thirteen  pitched  battles 

by  Color-sergeant  31unBell.) 


famous  Confederate  Loan,  negotiated 
by  Baron  Erlanger  and  Mr. 

Foreign  Con-    ^f.  ,    „         rp.  •       i  . 

federate  Olldeii.        ihlS    loan     WaS    put 

loan.  ^  ^  , 

on  the  London  market  m 
March,  1863,  with  every  appearance 
of  a  brilliant  success,  five  millions  ster- 
ling being  subscribed  on  the  fi^rst  day 
of  its  appearance.  Before  the  subscrip- 
tions were  closed,  the  books  showed  a 
total  amount  of  sixteen  millions  ster- 
ling, taken  by  eager  buyers  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  But  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock  soon  began  to  fall  in 
price,  and  although  the  Erlangers  and 
the  Confederate  agents  attempted  to 
bolster  up  the  drooping  market  for 
their  certificates  by  buying  in  those 
securities  secretly,  the  prices  went  down  until  the  military  disasters 
sustained  by  the  Confederates  during  the  summer  of  1863  dealt  a 
deathblow  to  the  short-lived  credit  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  A  diverting  illustration  of  the  ignorance,  or  credulity,  of 
the  French  promoters  of  the  Confederate  Loan  was  their  proposi- 
tion that  the  Confederate  agents  revenge  themselves  for  Vicksburg 
and  Gettysburg  by  making  solemn  proclamation  in  Europe  that  the 
Confederate  States  would  never  recognize  or  be  liable  for  a  single 
dollar  of  the  United  States  loans !  The  wiser  (and  sadder)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Confederacy  declined  to  take  this  method  to  "  destroy 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  abroad,"  and  the  deluded  German 
investors,  undeterred  by  the  representations  of  Mr.  James  M.  Mason, 
continued  to  buy  United  States  securities  at  thrifty  rates. 

Very  early  in  the  civil  war  (April  17th,  1861),  Jefferson  Davis 
Privateer-  issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  privateers 
"■*■  which  might  sail  the  seas  and  ravage  the  commerce  of  the 

enemy  under  the  seal  of  the  Confederate  States.  In  his  proclamation 
of  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  issued  two  days  later.  President 
Lincoln  declared  that  captured  offender's  under  the  pretended  letters 
of  marque  would  he  treated  as  pirates.  It  was  found  more  expedient 
for  the  Confederates  to  employ  their  resources  in  a  so-called  navy 
(which  was  a  fleet  of  privateers),  than  to  create  a  commercial  navy 
of  their  own  to  be  employed  against  the  enemy  as  an  armed  foe. 
The  proceeds  of  foreign  loans  were  therefore  absorbed  by  the  needs  of 
the  various  ship-building  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  Conft^deracy 
by  its  foreign  agents ;  and  very  little  money  for  military  and  other 
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domestic  uses  was  sent  home  to  the  Richmond  government.  There 
were  a  few  adventurous  persons  in  the  loyal  States  who  thought  that 
the  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  by  the  United  States 
Government  might  induce  the  building  and  equipment  of  swift 
cruisers  to  hunt  down  and  destroy  blockade  runners  and  Confederate 
privateers.  The  Federal  Congress,  accordingly,  passed  a  bill  in  March, 
1863,  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  letters  of  marque  "in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars"  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adjudication  and  disposal  of 
prizes  and  salvages  that  might  be  made  by  vessels  sailing  under  such 
letters ;  the  law  was  expressly  limited  in  its  operation  to  a  period  of 
three  years.  No  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  proposed 
in  this  statute;  and  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  at 
that  time  encouraged  any  one  to  apply  for  letters  of  marque. 

Although  the  depression  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1863,  was  very  great,  the  progress  of  Lincoln's 
events  later  in  that  year  induced  the  President  to  turn  the  December* 
popular  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  loyal  alle-  '^^^' 
giance  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  it.  Accordingly,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  Decem- 
ber 8th,  1863,  the  President  urged  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
extending  clemency  to  those  engaged  in  rebellion  who  were  willing 
to  take  an  oath  to  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States  under  it,  the  acts 
of  Congress  passed  during  the  rebellion,  and  especially  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  President  concerning  slaves.  A  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
framed  on  these  general  lines,  was  annexed  to  the  message  ;  and  in 
the  message  it  was  argued  that  some  such  device  must  be  resorted 
to  if  the  loyal  or  penitent  elements  of  Southern  society  were  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil  machinery  of  those 
States  which  were  then  in  rebellion.  Exception  was  to  be  made 
against  those  who  had  left  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  insurrection,  and  of  those  who  had  occupied  places 
of  peculiar  trust  under  the  insurgent  government.  And  the  Presi- 
dent justified  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  oath  under  which  amnesty 
was  to  be  granted  by  saying:  "An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect 
a  revived  State  government,  constructed  in  whole  or  in  preponderat- 
ing part  from  the  very  element  against  whose  hostility  and  violence 
it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd.  There  must  be  a  test  by 
which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to  build  only  from  the 
sound;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which  accepts  as 
sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former  un- 
soundness." 
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Clement  L.  Vallandignam. 


In  a  few  luminous  sentences,  the 
President  showed  that  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  passed 
thereunder  must  logically  include  the 
laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 
slavery.  Those  laws  and  proclama- 
tions were  put  forth  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion ;  to  abandon  theiu  now 
would  not  only  be  the  relinquishment 
of  a  lever  of  power,  but  a  cruel  and 
astounding  breach  of  faith.  And  he 
added  these  weighty  words :  "  While 
I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
shall    not    attempt   to    retract,    nor 

modify,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  nor  shall  I  return  to  slavery 
any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or  by  any 
of  the  acts  of  Congress."  This  declaration  gave  great  comfort  to 
those  of  feeble  faith  who  were  afflicted  by  fears  that  in  some  way  a 
compromise  might  ultimately  be  effected  by  which  the  Union  could 
be  restored  and  slavery  saved. 

During  this  year,  party  feeling  in  the  loyal  States  ran  high,  and 
Politics  in  ^^^  depression  whicli  prevailed  among  the  supporters  of  the 
1863.  Federal  Union,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  offset  by 

a  correspondingly  great  exultation  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
When  Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March,  military  events  had 
brought  popular  confidence  in  the  war  policy  of  the  Administration 
to  a  low  ebb ;  and  the  Federal  defeat  at  Chancellorsville,  in  May, 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  war  to  greater  boldness  and  aggres- 
siveness than  they  had  heretofore  exhibited.  The  violent  speeches 
of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  which  had  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
military  power  of  the  Government  (as  narrated  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter), were  justly  regarded  as  in  the  nature  of  a  partj"^  challenge  of  the 
policy  of  the  President  and  his  advisers.  The  anti-slavery  policy  of 
the  Administration,  it  was  alleged,  was  more  prominent  and  active 
than  any  plan  or  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  was  denounced  as  impotent,  leading  only  to  fail- 
ure ;  and  wily  demagogues  harped  incessantly  on  the  theme  of  "  an 
abolition  party,"  the  looming  proposition  that  the  slaves  must  ulti- 
mately be  free  now  affording  them  a  promising  and  fruitful  theme 
for  argument.  To  such  lengths  did  the  opponents  of  the  Administra- 
tion go  in  this  direction,  that  the  nomination  of  Vallandigham  for 
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governor  was  made  by  the  Peace  Democrats  of  Ohio  as  a  direct  defi- 
ance to  the  Lincoln  Administration,  under  whose  direction  that  mis- 
chievous agitator  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  evidently  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  invite  a  direct 
issue  before  the  people,  Vallandigham  standing  for  peace  to  be  secured 
at  any  price,  and  the  Administration  standing  for  a  prosecution  of 
the  war  to  the  bitter  end. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  exiled  Vallandigham  was  taken  up  with  eager- 
ness by  Peace  Democrats  in  other  States  than  Ohio,  and  a  ^^^  vaiian- 
very  strong  and  admirably  constructed  protest,  among  other  <"s'"^" ""^e. 
declarations  of  the  same  sort,  was  presented  by  a  large  meeting  of 
Democrats  assembled  in  Albany,  New  York,  to  consider  this  incident. 
President  Lincoln  replied  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Albany  meeting 
in  a  letter  dated  June  12th,  1863,  in  which  he  furnished  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Nation  with  a  trenchant  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Administration's  course.  He  said  that  Vallandigham  was  arrested 
because  he  was  damaging  the  army,  upon  the  existence  and  vigor  of 
which  the  life  of  the  Nation  depended.  Alluding  to  the  proclaimed 
fact  that  the  assembly  which  had  formulated  the  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  Vallandigham  was  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion 
by  military  force,  he  said  :  "  Long  experience  has  shown  that  armies 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  desertion  shall  be  punished  by  the  severe 
penalty  of  death.  Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  soldier-boy  who 
deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  the  wily  agitator  who  in- 
duces him  to  desert  ?  This  is  none  the  less  injurious  when  eifected 
by  getting  father,  or  brother,  or  friend  into  a  public  meeting,  and 
there  working  upon  his  feelings  until  he  is  persuaded  to  write  the 
soldier-boy  that  he  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked  Adminis- 
tration of  a  contemptible  government,  too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish 
him  if  he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case  to  silence  the 
agitator  and  save  the  boy  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  withal  a  great 
mercy."  Arguments  like  this,  appealing  as  they  did  to  the  common- 
sense  and  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  people,  were  powerful  in  their 
effect  on  the  popular  judgment  and  the  popular  heart.  The  tide 
turned  against  these  protestants  when  another  delegation,  appointed 
to  represent  the  Peace  Democrats  of  Vallandigham's  own  State,  was 
answered  in  cogent  terms  by  President  Lincoln.  To  these  gentle- 
men, many  of  whom  had  been  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  the 
President  said  that  Mr.  Vallandigham  should  be  restored  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  if  they  would  subscribe  to  three  simple  propo- 
sitions to  this  effect :  That  there  is  now  on  foot  a  rebellion  to  destroy 
the  National  Union,  and  that  an  army  and  navy  are  the  necessary 
and  constitutional  means  for  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  ;  that 
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none  of  the  subscribers  would  do  anything  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  while  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  that  each  one  of  the  said  subscrib- 
ers would  iu  his  sphere  do  all  he  could  to  have  the  men  of  the  army 
and  navy,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid, 
fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  supported  and  provided  for.  This  simple 
agreement  was  submitted  to  the  protesting  delegation  for  their  signa- 
tures. Of  course,  they  could  not  consistently  sign  it;  they  made  a 
lame  rejoinder  to  the  President;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  saw 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  made  a  palpable  hit ;  and  the  men  who  could 
not  subscribe  to  these  three  conditions  without  justifying  the  arrest 
of  Vallandigham  were  exposed  to  popular  derision.  The  people  of 
Ohio  subsequently  defeated  his  party  at  the  polls  by  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  majorities  scored  at  any  time  during  the  war  by  any 
political  organization. 

The  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  slowndss,  which  was  conspicuous  in  the  early 
part  of  1863,  usually  found  expression  in  severe  criticisms  of  General 
Halleck,  the  difficulties  of  whose  position  were  very  great  —  greater 
because  the  limits  of  his  influence  and  authority  were  never  very 
clearly  understood  by  the  people.  Meade's  campaign  in  Virginia, 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  had  been  inconclusive.  As  a  corps 
commander  he  had  been  highly  successful,  but  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  that  organiza- 
tion had  lost  two  other  of  its  best  corps  commanders,  —  Hancock  by 
wounds  and  Reynolds  by  death,  —  the  army  was  in  a  bad  plight.  The 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  one  of  the 
powerful  factors  in  the  management  of  the  war,  recommended 
Meade's  dismissal  and  the  recall  of  Hooker,  who,  since  his  brilliant 
success  in  the  West,  had  regained  much  of  public  confidence  ;  but  the 
committee  were  willing  to  accept  any  general  whom  the  President 
might  select.  The  removal  of  Meade  appeared  to  be  determuied 
upon. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  all  eyes  had  been  turned  to  Grant  as  the 
coming  man.  It  was  generally  felt  that  he  might  achieve  further  and 
greater  successes  if  he  were  given  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the 
field.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
Grant's  ap-  Congress  to  revive  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general,  which 
L" ueuten-  liad  lapsed  on  the  death  of  General  Scott,  who  had  been  the 
ant-geuerai.  jj^gj.  ^q  hold  that  rank  and  title,  but  then  only  by  brevet. 
The  proposition  did  not  arouse  much  enthusiasm  among  Congress- 
men, some  of  whom  affected  to  believe  that  Halleck,  and  not  Grant, 
would    be   given    the    honor    promised  in  the  revival  of  the   grade* 
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General  U.  S.  Grant. 


^^^    ,^^3S^^^  Influential  men  in  the  House  of  Rep- 

m        M^^^^^^^  resentatives      opposed      ttie    bill    on 

I        I^I^^^R-  grounds  various  but  not  satisfactory 

K        im^K^^HtlA  ^°   ''^^   country,   which  by  this  time 

■        H^^^K^^l  ^^^^  begun  to   regard   Grant   as    the 

I  ^H^HI^^OS  greatest  and  only  thoroughly  success- 

~         .n^^HK^O  ful  military  man  whom  the  long  war 

had  developed.  Finally,  the  bill  be- 
came a  law  on  the  29th  of  February, 
1864,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  he  was 
formally  appointed  by  the  President 
lieutenant-general.  A  few  days  later, 
he  visited  Washington  for  the  lii'st 
time  during  the  war,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  great  and  enthusi- 
astic acclaim.  Henceforth  the  control  of  military  affairs  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  soldier,  free  from  the  dictation  of  civilian  authority, 
whether  President  or  Secretary  of  War.  From  this  time  forward, 
the  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  had  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  field,  with  his  troops  and  liis  subordinate  generals.  There 
was  grim  satisfaction  at  seeing  Halleck  relegated  to  the  routine  duties 
of  chief-of-staff  and  military  adviser  to  the  President.  Meade  had 
shown  high  capacity,  but  not  the  highest.  At  Grant's  request  he 
was  continued  in  the  immediate  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Grant  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  his  fitness  for  this  position. 
He  said:  "Commanding,  as  I  did,  all  the  armies,  I  tried,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  My  instructions  for  that  army  were  all 
through  him,  leaving  all  the  details  of  execution  to  him.  The  cam- 
paigns which  followed  proved  him  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place." 

There  was  between  Grant  and  Sherman  a  warm  and  enduring 
friendship  which  may  be  aptly  likened  to  that  of  David  and  Grant  and 
Jonathan,  and  when  in  later  years  these  two  warriofs  printed  S"!""*"- 
their  personal  recollections,  their  letters  to  each  other,  written  at  this 
period,  evinced  the  depth  of  feeling  with  which  they  both  regarded 
Grant's  elevation  to  the  full  rank  that  had  been  held  only  by  Wash- 
ington. Grant  wrote:  "While  I  have  been  eminently  succesfsful  in 
this  war,  in  at  least  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  no  one  feels 
more  than  I  how  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the  energy,  skill,  and 
the  harmonious  putting  forth  of  that  energy  and  skill,  of  those  whom 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  occupying  subordinate  positions 
under  me.     There   are   many   officers  to  whom   these    remarks    are 
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applicable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  proportionate  to  their  abilities 
as  soldiers,  but  what  I  want  is  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and 
McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  indebted  for 
whatever  I  have  had  of  success.  How  far  your  advice  and  suggestion 
have  been  of  assistance,  you  know.  How  far  your  execution  of 
whatever  has  been  given  you  to  do  entitles  you  to  the  reward  I  am 
receiving,  you  cannot  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I  feel  all  the  gratitude 
this  letter  would  express,  giving  it  the  most  flattering  construction. 
The  word  you  I  use  in  the  plural,  intending  it  for  McPherson  also." 

In  a  similarly  generous  and  magnanimous  strain  Sherman  replied  : 
"You  do  yourself  injustice  and  us  too  much  honor  in  assigning  to  us 
so  large  a  share  of  the  merits  which  have  led  to  your  high  advance- 
ment. .  .  .  You  are  now  Washington's  legitimate  successor  and 
occupy  a  position  of  almost  dangerous  elevation  ;  but  if  you  continue 
as  heretofore  to  be  yourself,  simple,  honest,  and  unpretending,  you 
will  enjoy  through  life  the  respect  and  love  of  friends,  and  the  hom- 
age of  millions  of  human  beings  who  will  awai'd  to  you  a  large  share 
for  securing  to  them  and  their  descendants  a  government  of  law  and 
stability.  I  repeat,  you  do  General  McPherson  and  myself  too  much 
honor.  ...  I  believe  you  are  as  brave,  patriotic,  and  just  as  the  great 
prototype,  Washington ;  as  unselfish,  kind-hearted,  and  honest  as  a 
man  should  be;  but  the  chief  characteristic  in  your  nature  is  the  sim- 
ple faith  in  success  you  have  always  manifested,  which  I  can  liken  to 
nothing  else  than  the  faith  a  Christian  has  in  his  Saviour.  This  faith 
gave  you  victory  at*  Shiloh  and  Vicksburg.  Also,  when  you  have 
completed  your  best  preparations,  you  go  into  battle  without  hesita- 
tion, as  at  Chattanooga  —  no  doubts,  no  reserves  ;  and  I  tell  you  that 
it  was  this  that  made  us  act  with  confidence.  I  knew,  wherever  I 
was,  that  you  thought  of  me,  and  if  I  got  into  a  tight  place  you  would 
come,  if  alive." 

These  personal  tributes,  written  in  the  privacy  of  intimate  friend- 
ship, unwitting  of  the  possibility  of  their  publication  to  the  world  in 
later  years,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fittest  and  most  truthful  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prominent  traits  of  the  two  men  who  were  thus  in  honor 
preferring  one  another.  At  that  time,  both  of  these  soldiers  were  in 
the  flower  of  their  manhood.  Grant  was  forty-two  years  of  age;  and 
Sherman  was  about  two  years  older.  By  his  swiftness  of  movement, 
his  courageous  audacity,  and  his  skilful  handling  of  men,  Sherman  had 
won  the  admiration  of  the  people ;  and  his  assignment  to  the  special 
charge  of  military  operations  in  the  West  was  highly  popular.  His 
brightest  laurels  were  yet  to  be  gathered. 


Confederate  Winter  Quarters  at  Manassas. 
Urawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  spring  campaign  of  1864  were  made 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Federal  armies  would  have   The  forces 
a  numerical  strength  of  not  less  than  one  million   men.     On  spr'ngof 
the  1st  of  May  they  nominally  came  within  30,000  of  that   ^^^*- 
number ;  but  only  660,000  men  were  reported  "  present  for  duty." 
Of  these,  310,000  were  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  Con- 
federates had  not  more  than  125,000.     There  the  immediate  contest 
was  to  be  between  those  tv;o  old-time  gladiators,  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  so  often  pitted  against 
each  other  in  deadly  combat  and  now  to  meet  for  the  last  struggle. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  nominally 
140,000  men.     In  reality,  its  fighting  strength  was  far  less  than  that. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  after  the  muster  at  Cold  Harbor,  the  rolls  showed 
the  actual  number  present  for  duty  to  be  only  103,875.  The  Con- 
federate reports  showed  Lee's  effective  force  at  that  time  to  be 
65,000  ;  and  to  this  number  were  subsequently  added  reenforcements 
to  the  number  of  14,000  men,  which  brought  his  army  up  to  a  total 
of  79,000  for  the  campaign.  This  included  Longstreet's  corps,  which 
had  returned  from  the  West,  after  its  ineffectual  attempt  against 
Burnside  at  Knoxville. 

The  Armj'  of  the  Potomac  was  now  organized  into  three  corps, 
designated  as  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth.  Hancock,  having  recov- 
ered from  the  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  Second,  the  Fifth  was  given  to  AVarren,  Sedgwick  retained 
the  Sixth.  Besides  these  was  the  newly-organized  Ninth  Corps, 
under  Burnside,  which  contained  many  colored  troops.  It  had  been 
intended  to  send  this  corps  to  North  Carolina,  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  campaign  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  it  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Burnside  waived  his  nominal  superiority  in  i-ank,  and  cheer- 
fully served  under  Meade,  who  only  a  few  months  before  had  been 
his  subordinate.  Besides  the  nominal  140,000  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  there  were  42,000  in  and  about  Washington,  31,000  in 
Western  Virginia,  59,000  in  what  was  styled  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  of  whom  25,000,  known  as  the  Armv  of 
the  James,  under 
Butler,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  availa- 
ble for  service  in 
the  field.  In  South 
Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  other  minor 
departments  were 
about  38,000  more. 
All  these  consti- 
tuted the  310,000 
under  Grant,^  op- 
posed to  the  125,- 
000  Confederates 
in  the  same  region. 

In  October, 

1863,  a  call  for  re- 
cruits    had     been 

1  General  A.  A,  Humphreys,  chief-of-staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  an  accurate  and 
painstakiug  historian,  says  iu  his  history  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  present  for  duty,  April  30th,  1864,  was  122,146, 
which  included  Burubide's  corps,  the  Ninth,  of  22,708  men. 


Officers'  Mess  at  Bralton,  Va. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Ferard  from  a  photograph. 
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Embarkation  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  at  Acquia  Creei<   Landing  in  February,   I  863. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph, 

issued  by  the  President;  and  anotlier  was  made  February  1st,  1864, 
the  total  number  required  by  these  two  calls  being  500,000  men. 
But,  including  the  number  secured  by  the  draft  of  1863,  only  317,092 
men  had  been  furnished  ;  though  on  the  principle  that  the  payment 
of  commutations  was  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  number  of  men 
furnished,  the  total  number  (including  the  commutations)  was 
369,380.  Still  another  call  was  made  in  March,  1864,  this  time  for 
200,000  men  to  fill  up  the  incompleted  tally  of  500,000.  The  response 
was  gi'atifying;  various  causes  had  operated  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  of 
determination  and  patriotism  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
actual  number  of  men  furnished  exceeded  the  quota  required.  The 
recruitments  were  259,515  men;  and  the  commutations  made  were  for 
32,678,  making  a  grand  total  of  292,193,  under  the  last  call  in  that 
spring  for  the  200,000  men.     These  were  all  three-years  men. 

The  military  situation  in  the  whole  country,  at  the  beginning  of 
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Confederate  Battery  Dantzler  at  Hewlett's,  Trent's  Reach,  James  River,  Va. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 


the  spring  campaign,  was  summed  up  at  that  time  by  General  Grant 
The  situa-  ^^  foUows  :  The  Mississippi  was  guarded  by  Federal  troops 
tion.  from  St.  Louis  to  its  mouth ;  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  was 

held,  thus  giving  us  all  the  Northwest  north  of  that  river.  A  few 
points  in  Louisiana,  not  remote  from  the  river,  were  held  by  the 
Federal  troops,  as  was  also  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  East  of 
the  Mississippi  the  Federals  substantially  held  all  north  of  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  road  as  far  east  as  Chattanooga,  thence  along  the 
line  of  the  Tennessee  and  Holston  rivers,  taking  in  nearly  all  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  West  Virginia  was  in  their  hands,  and  also  that 
part  of  old  Virginia  north  of  the  Rapidan  and  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
On  the  sea-coast  they  had  Fort  Monroe  and  Norfolk  in  Virginia; 
Plymouth,  Washington,  and  Newbern  in  North  Carolina ;  Beaufort, 
Folly  Island,  Morris  Island,  Hilton  Head,  and  Port  Royal,  in  South 
Carolina;  Fort  Pulaski  in  Georgia;  Fernandina,  St.  Augustine,  Key 
West,  and  Pensacola  in  Florida.  The  remainder  of  the  Southern 
territory,  an  empire  in  extent,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Grant,  knowing  his  great  preponderance  in  numbers,  and  yet  fully 
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appreciating  some  advantages  of  the  enemy  in  position,  had  decided 
upon  his  plan  of  campaign.  "I  was  impressed,"  he  says,  Q^^f^,^ 
"  with  the  idea  that  active  and  continuous  operations  of  all  p''"'^' 
the  troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field,  regardless  of  the  season 
and  the  weather,  were  necessai'y  to  a  speedy  determination  of  the 
war.  The  resources  of  the  enemy  and  his  numerical  strength  were 
far  inferior  to  ours ;  but,  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory, 
with  a  population  hostile  to  the  Government,  and  long  lines  of  com- 
munications to  protect,  to  enable  us  to  supply  the  operating  armies. 
It  was  a  question  whether  our  numerical  strength  and  resources  were 
not  more  than  balanced  by  these  disadvantages.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  use  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  and  to  hammer  continu- 
ously against  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until 
by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left 
to  him  but  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  sections  of  our  common 
country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land."  There  were  two 
great  Confederate  armies  to  be  met  and  crushed,  —  that  of  Lee  in 
Virginia,  and  that  of  Johnston  in  Georgia.  The  latter  task  was 
committed  to  Sherman.  Grant  instructed  him  "to  move  against 
Johnston's  army,  break  it  up,  and  go  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country,  as  far  as  possible,  inflicting  all  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
upon  their  war  resources."  The  instructions  to  Meade  were  of  like 
tenor :  "  Lee's  army  is  to  be  your  objective  point ;  wherever  that 
goes,  you  must  go."  The  series  of  operations  contemplated  in  this 
plan  was  to  be  commenced  simultaneously,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  lain  in  winter 

quarters  along  the 
south  bank  of  the 
Rapidan,  the  lines 
stretching  about  twen- 
ty miles.  The  posi- 
tion, naturally  strong, 
had  been  skilfully  for- 
tified. In  front,  rifle- 
pits  commanded  every 
ford,  and  intrench- 
ments  crowned  every 
hill-top.  An  assault 
in  front  was  neither 
apprehended  by  Lee 
Pontoon  Boats  at  Berlin,  Va.  nor       intended       by 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph.  Grant.         The      attack 
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would  be  by  turning  the  line  either  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Lee  sup- 
posed that  this  would  be  made  upon  his  left,  and  had  massed  the  bulk 
of  his  force  in  that  direction.  The  corps  of  Ewell  and  Hill  lay  behind 
the  defences  of  the  Rapidan,  their  centre  being  at  Orange  Court 
House  ;  while  Longstreet's  corps  was  at  Gordonsville,  thirteen  miles 
farther  to  the  southwest.  But  Grant  decided  to  move  by  Lee's  right. 
He  hoped,  that  after  forcing  the  enemy  from  his  intrenchments  on 
the  Rapidan,  he  might  bring  him  to  battle  somewhere  north  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  failing  in  that,  he  meant  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
should  go. 

General  Grant's  plan  of  operations,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  not 
unlike  that  which  President  Lincoln  had  long  before  formulated,  but 
which  he  had  vainly  urged  upon  his  generals.  In  the  first  of  his 
series  of  "  general  orders,"  issued  January  27th,  1862,  while  McClellan 
was  in  full  command  in  the  East,  the  President  ordered  "  That  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  insurgent 
forces.  That,  especially,  the  army  at  and  about  Fort  Monroe ;  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac ;  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia ;  the  army 
near  Munfordville,  Kentucky;  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a 
naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day." 
To  provide  for  later  possible  contingencies,  it  was  further  ordered 
that  all  other  forces,  on  land  and  sea,  should  remain  under  their  exist- 
ing orders  for  the  time,  holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  later 
instructions.  This  was  substantially  the  plan  which  the  President 
had  all  along  hoped  and  expected  would  be  adopted  by  the  generals 
in  the  field.  He  greatly  desired  that  all  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  should  move  at  once,  cooperating  by  the  mere  effect  of  their 


Major-General  Lafayette  McLaws,  C.  S.  A. 


Lieutenant-General  Daniel  H.  Hill,  C.  S.  A. 
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Federal  Earthworks  on  North  Bank  of  North  Anna  River. 

(The  Confederates  were  just  across  the  river  on  the  south  bank.) 

Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

simultaneous  movement.  We  know  how  effectually  that  plan  was 
blocked  by  the  immobility  of  General  McClellan  in  1862,  and  by  the 
general  sluggishness  of  military  operations  later  on  in  the  war. 

Now  came  a  man  at  the  head  of  military  affairs  who  had  a  plan  of 
his  own  which  very  nearly  corresponded  to  that  of  Mr.  Lin- 

•1  -1  Ti  -1      TismoTe- 

coln,  and  who  was  given  the  materials  and  the  men  with  mentapro- 

.  posed, 

which  to  work  out  that  plan.  The  armies  were  to  move  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  and  towards  a  common  centre. 
Banks  had  an  army  of  about  40,000  men  in  Louisiana  from  which  he 
was  to  spare  25,000  as  soon  as  his  operations  in  that  State  were 
finished,  and  with  them  was  to  move  on  Mobile;  Sherman  was  to 
strike  for  the  heart  of  Georgia,  with  Johnston's  army  for  his  immedi- 
ate objective  ;  Sigel  was  to  drive  out  the  enemy  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  cut  the  railways  supplying  Richmond  from  the 
southwest ;  Gillmore's  troops  were  to  be  brought  up  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  with  another  corps  under  General  W.  F.  Smith,  added  to 
the  Army  of  the  James,  now  commanded  by  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
who  had  received  this  new  assignment  in  November,  1863.  Butler's 
army  was  to  operate  against  Richmond  from  the  south  side  of  the 
James;  and,  finally,  the  newly  organized  Ninth  Corps,  under  Biirn- 
side,  was  to  rendezvous  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  where  it  could  be 
added  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  or  sent  to-  the  James  River  by 
means  of  transports.  It  may  be  said  here  that  some  of  the  details  of  ■ 
this  plan  fell  out  of  their  proper  place ;  but  the  main  scheme  was  car- 
ried out  as  proposed.     Banks's  Red  River  expedition  failed  through 
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of  the 
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Camp  of  the  I  50th  Pennsylvania  Infantry  near  Falmouth,  Va. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  froyn  a  photograph. 

no  fault  of  his,  and,  to  Grant's  great  chagrin,  40,000  veteran  troops 
were  withheld  from  the  grand  movement  ordered.  Sigel  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  entertained  of  him ;  and  General  Hunter,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  not  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
as  fully  as  was  desired.  Of  the  failure  of  Butler's  part  in  the  cam- 
paign mention  will  be  made  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  May  4th,  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac marched  in  two  columns  for  the  lower  fords  of  the  Rapi- 
dan.  Such  a  movement  could  not  escape  observation,  and 
as  the  columns  neared  the  river  signal  fires  gave  notice  of 
their  approach.  But  the  crossing  was  to  be  made  ten  miles  below 
the  extremity  of  Ewell's  line,  as  much  farther  from  the  centre  of 
Hill's  corps,  and  thirteen  miles  more  from  Longstreet's  position ;  so 
that  Lee  was  unable,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river.  He  may  not  have  cared  to  do  this ;  for  in  a  few  hours 
the  Federal  army  would  be  entangled  in  the  Wilderness,  where  its 
great  superiority  in  numbers  would  be  of  little  moment.  During  the 
winter  Lee  had  caused  accurate  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  region,  so 
that  every  rood  of  it,  every  road  and  by-path,  were  known  to  him, 
while  his  opponent  must  necessarily  know  little  of  the  character  of 
that  wild  region.  With  his  65,000  men,  Lee  believed  he  could  over- 
master twice  that  number  if  brought  against  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  May  the  headquarters  of  Grant  and 
Battle  of  the  Meade  were  at  a  roadside  inn  near  the  centre  of  the  Wil- 
wiidernesB.  (Jemess.  Through  the  Wilderness  from  north  to  south, 
starting  from  Germanna  Ford,  runs  a  tolerable  road.     Nearly  parallel 
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with  this,  half  a  dozen  miles  distant,  is  another  road,  passing  near 
Chancellorsville.  These  two  roads,  after  many  windings,  come 
together  near  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  By  these,  neither  of  them 
very  good.  Grant  proposed  to  unite  his  two  columns,  after  they  had 
got  clear  of  the  Wilderness.  But  running  east  and  west  through  this 
region  are  two  other  good  roads,  starting  from  Orange  Court  House, 
running  nearly  parallel,  about  three  miles  apart,  until  they  unite  at 
Chancellorsville.  They  thus  cross,  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  the  roads 
by  which  Grant's  columns  must  advance.  Moving  by  these,  Lee  pro- 
posed to  strike  upon  the  flanks  of '  Grant's  long  columns,  with  the 
hope  of  cutting  them  in  two,  and  routing  them. 

When,  therefore,  Lee  learned  tnat  the  Federal  army  was  heading 
for  the  fords  of  the  Rapidan,  he  put  his  columns  in  motion.  At 
nightfall  the  advance  of  E  well's  corps  lay  within  three  miles  of  the 
Federal  headquarters.  Hill,  having  farther  to  go,  was  some  distance 
behind.  Longstreet,  still  farther  off,  was  ordered  to  come  up  with  all 
possible  speed.  Grant  anticipated  no  attack,  and  his  plan  for  the 
next  day  was  to  move  leisurely  on  by  the  different  roads.  If  there 
had  been  no  interruption,  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  would 
have  cleared  the  Wilderness  that  day. 

Warren  moved  early  on  the  morning  of  May  5th.     By  way  of  pre- 
caution, a  body  of  cavalry  on  the  preceding  afternoon  had 
ridden  some  distance  down  the  turnpike  and  found  no  enemy, 
for  Ewell  was  still  some  miles  away.     On  this  morning  other  cavalry 

were  sent  down  the  road,  up 
which  Ewell  was  now  moving. 
These  troops  came  in  contact, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness was  begun.  Still  the 
Federal  commanders  antici- 
pated no  real  battle.  Meade 
said,  "  They  have  left  a  division 
here  to  fool  us."  At  the  outset 
the  Confederates  were  forced 
back  for  a  space ;  but  they  were 
continually  reenforoed,  and  then 
the  Federals  were  driven  back. 
An  hour  before  noon  Grant  was 
convinced  that  the  enemy  was 
in  force  and  meant  to  fight. 
He  ordered  Sedgwick  to  sup- 
port Warren,  while    Hancock, 

Lieutenant-General  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  C.  S.  A.  who  WaS  SOme  milcS  ahead,  WaS 
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to  move  back  and  join  Warren  at  the  junction  of  the  roads.  The 
fighting  here  was  close  and  furious  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, with  little  advantage  on  either  side.  Both  then  drew  back,  and 
intrenched  themselves. 

Each  commander  planned  to  attack  the  other  early  in  the  morning. 
Lee  was  a  few  minutes  the  quicker,  throwing  Ewell  against 
the  Federal  right.  This  movement,  which  was  only  a  feint, 
was  repelled,  without  delaying  the  assault  which  Grant  had  ordered 
Hancock  to  make  upon  the  Confederate  right,  where  Hill  was  driven 
back  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  Longstreet's  veteran  corps  stayed  the 
flight.  A  flank  movement  had  been  planned  for  him  ;  but  while  pre- 
paring to  execute  it,  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mistaken  fire  from 
his  own  men,  and  the  command  of  his  corps  devolved  upon  R.  H. 
Anderson.  Both  sides  were  much  broken  up  during  the  morning; 
but  not  long  after  noon  Lee  flung  the  corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet 
upon  Hancock,  who  had  intrenched  himself  behind  a  breastwork  of 
logs.  No  impression  was  made  upon  this  until  four  o'clock,  when  a 
fire  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  dry  forest  reached  these  works.  The 
wind  blew  the  smoke  and  flames  full  in  the  faces  of  the  defenders. 
The  Confederates  swarmed  over,  but  were  soon  driven  back  to  their 
own  lines.  This  virtually  closed  the  battle,  although  after  dark 
Ewell  made  an  unexpected  attack  on  a  portion  of  Sedgwick's  corps, 
cutting  off  and  capturing  two  brigades,  numbering  3,000  men,  with 
hardly  any  loss  to  himself.  The  two  days'  battle  was  fought  almost 
entirely  by  musketry,  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  precluded  any 
effectual  use  of  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  rendered  manoeuvring  impos- 
sible. The  losses  on  both  sides  were  great.  The  Federal  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  about  15,000,  besides  5,000  prisoners.  The 
Confederates  lost  about  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  few  prison- 
ers. Still  the  real  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Grant,  for  Lee  had 
failed  in  his  bold  and  skilful  attempt  to  repeat  the  success  of  Chancel- 
lors ville. 

The  7th  was  spent  in  reconnaissances,  which  convinced  Grant  that 
Lee  was  in  no  condition  to  attack,  and  that,  though  quite  willing  to 
be  assailed  in  his  intrenchments,  he  could  be  flanked  out  of  that 
strong  position.  In  the  evening  the  Federal  army  moved  toward 
Spottsylvania  Court  House,  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest,  by  differ- 
ent roads.  Lee  moved  toward  the  same  point,  reaching  it  a  little 
in  advance,  thus  gaining  time  to  intrench  himself  upon  a  command- 
ing ridge  from  which  he  could  be  forced  only  by  hard  fighting. 
Monday,  May  9th,  was  spent  in  preparations.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept 
up  from  the  Confederate  lines  upon  every  point  where  Federal  bat- 
teries were  being  erected.     At  one  of  these  points  the  brave  and  skil- 
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ful  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  a  rifle-bullet  while  placing  a  battery  in 
an  exposed  position.     The  next  two  days  there  was  much 
sharp  but  indecisive  fighting,  and  the  general  result  seemed  spottsyi- 
to  Grant  to  presage  success.     On  the  11th  he  sent  to  the 
War  Department  a  despatch,  some  sentences  of  which  have  become 
historic.    "We  have,"  he  says,  "now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  hard 
fighting.     The  result  to  this  dny  is  much  in  our  favor.     Our  losses 
have  been  heavy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.     I  propose  to  fight  it 


The  Death  of  General  Sedgwick. 


out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."  The  work,  however,  was 
done  on  a  quite  different  line,  and  took  not  only  all  summer,  but  all 
autumn  and  winter,  and  reached  far  into  the  next  spring.  Grant's 
final  report,  written  a  year  later,  has  a  somewhat  different  tone.  In 
this  he  says :  "  The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  spent  in  manoeuvring 
and  fighting,  without  decisive  results."  The  Federal  loss  during 
these  three  days  was  about  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Con- 
federates, fighting  behind  intrenchments,  suffered  far  less. 
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The  Phillips  House,  at  Stafford,  Va.,  on  Fire. 
Drawn  by  B.  J.  Rosenmeier  Jrom  a  photograph  made  in  February ^  1863. 

Lee's  left  had  been  found  impregnable ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  a 
weak  point  in  his  centre,  and  upon  this  a  strong  assault  was 
made.  In  the  gray  dawn,  and  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog, 
Hancock's  corps  dashed  upon  this  point,  which  was  a  salient  angle 
thrust  forward  from  the  main  line.  Without  firing  a  shot,  the  Confed- 
erate pickets  were  swept  back ;  the  abatis  was  passed,  and  the  breast- 
works carried.  Here  was  Johnson's  division  of  Ewell's  corps,  number- 
ing 4,000  men,  three  fourths  of  whom  were  made  prisoners.  But  this 
salient  was  only  an  outwork  of  no  great  importance,  for  half  a  mile 
behind  it  a  second  line  had  been  laid  out  and  partly  fortified.  Here 
Ewell  took  firm  stand,  and  was  speedily  reenforced  by  Hill  and 
Anderson.  The  position  was  a  vital  one  for  the  Confederates,  for  if 
it  were  carried,  their  line  would  be  severed.  The  fierce  fight  which 
ensued,  lasting  all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  was  one  of  those  of 
which  even  the  combatants  themselves  can  give  no  clear  account. 
The  greater  part  of  both  armies  were  engaged.  They  charged  and 
countercharged,  each  in  turn  being  driven  back.  In  the  end,  the 
Federals  retained  the  salient  which  they  had  won  in  the  morning, 
while  the  Confederates  held  their  line  close  behind  it,  so  that  their 
position  was  not  really  weakened.  The  Federal  losses  were  not  far 
from  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  lost  fewer  in 
The  "Bloody  killed  and  wounded,  but  more  in  prisoners.  The  fight  at 
Angle."  ^jjjg  salient  was  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  destructive  of 
the  entire  campaign,  and  those  who  witnessed  it  ever  after  spoke  of 
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"  The  Bloody  Angle,"  as  it  was  called,  with  bated  breath.  The  dead 
lay  upon  the  ground  in  deep  windrows,  and  many  of  the  Confeder- 
ates were  buried  in  the  trenches  by  the  masses  of  earth  which  were 
turned  over  upon  them  from  the  works  that  they  had  constructed. 
During  the  fight,  the  Confederates  occasionally  displayed  flags  of 
truce,  undercover  of  which  they  deserted  into  the  Federal  lines.  One 
of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  fighting  was  the  employment  of 
artillery  at  close  range  by  the  Federal  troops,  an  unusual  proceeding 
in  an  assault  on  defensive  works. 

Grant  had  struck  a  heavy,  but  not  a  crushing  blow.  For  another 
week  he  tried  to  find  a  weak  point  in  the  Confederate  line,  pianking 
but  was  everywhere  confronted  by  intrenchments  too  strong  "o^'ements. 
to  be  assailed.  During  this  time  he  received  reenforcements  fully 
equal  to  his  losses.  He  then  resumed  his  flanking  movements.  Lee, 
to  counteract  these,  ventured  an  attack  upon  Grant's  right  flank 
which  was  repelled  with  no  little  loss.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d,  Lee  saw  before  him  no  trace  of  the  great  army  with  which 
he  had  been  fighting.  He  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  direction, 
in  which  it  had  gone,  and  the  purpose  which  it  had  in  view.  So  he 
broke  up  his  camps  and  hastened  to  throw  himself  again  across  its 
line  of  advance  toward  Richmond. 

Two  days  of  quick  marching,  through  a  region  as  yet  untrodden 
by  armies,  brought  Grant  to  the  North  Anna.  Lee,  having  a  less  dis- 
tance to  go,  was 
there  before  him, 
on  the  opposite 
bank.  His  set- 
tled policy  was 
not  to  oppose  seri- 
ously the  passage 
of  a  river  in  his 
front,  choosing 
rather  to  intrench 
himself  a  little 
behind  it,  and 
await  an  attack. 
Grant  sent  the 
corps  of  Han- 
cock and  Warren 
across  the  river, 
at  points  four 
c . ,    _    ,  u        u  miles  apart.     Lee 

Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.  ^ 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph.  thrUSt  the    DUlK  01 
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his  force  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  columns,  securing  a  chance  of 
striking  one  of  them  when  it  could  not  be  supported  by  the  other. 
Grant,  appreciating  this  mancBuvre,  brought  back  his  columns,  and 
on  the  26th  resumed  his  turning  movements,  which  were  within  a  few 
days  to  bring  both  armies  to  their  old  fighting-ground  on  the  Chicka- 
horainy.  While  on  the  North  Anna,  Lee  was  reenforced  by  about 
15,000  men,  —  hardly  half  as  many  as  he  had  lost;  so  that,  relatively 
to  his  opponent,  he  was  weaker  than  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Lee  had  been  able  to  receive  these  reenforcements  because  of  the 
utter  failure  of  others  to  execute  a  part  of  Grant's  plan  of  campaign. 
Minor  opcr-  Sigcl  was  to  Operate  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  On 
ations.  ^]^g  -j^gj-j^  q£    jyfjj^y   j^g    encountered    Breckinridge,  and  was 

badly  defeated.  He  was  removed  from  the  command,  which  was 
given  to  Hunter,  who  met  with  no  better  success,  and  retreated  by 
a  wide  detour,  leaving  Breckinridge  free  to  join  Lee. 

General  Butler's  share  in  the  campaign  was  even  less  fortunate. 
Butler's  ^e  had  embarked  with  his  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  with 
position.  ^]^g  exception  of  his  cavalry  and  some  artillery,  which 
were  sent  up  the  south  bank  of  the  James.  By  moving  up  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  York  River,  Butler  contrived  to  give  the  enemy  an 
impression  that  he  intended  to  take  Lee's  army  in  the  rear,  but,  after 
night  had  fallen,  his  fleet  silently  turned  down  stream  and  descended 
the  James,  and  before  daylight  he  had  seized  Bermuda  Hundreds 
(an  irregular  triangle  between  the  James  and  the  Appomattox  rivers) 
and  City  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of  this  territory.  Butler 
had  been  instructed  to  secure  a  foothold  as  far  up  as  possible  on  the 
south  side  of  the  James,  Richmond  being  his  objective  point.  His 
position  between  the  two  rivers,  with  gunboats  commanding  the 
defensive  line  that  he  had  constructed  across  the  peninsula,  was  prac- 
tically impregnable. 

Beauregard,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  North  Carolina,  had  lately  had  his  command  extended  so  that  it 
included  that  part  of  Virginia  which  is  south  of  the  James;  he  flew 
to  the  relief  of  Petersburg.  Although  Butler  made  several  raids  on 
the  railroads  above  and  below  Petersburg,  he  neglected  to  attack  the 
city,  which,  at  that  time,  was  well-nigh  defenceless.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  great  effort  to  cut  the  road  between  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, so  that  for  a  long  time  the  Confederates  were  able  to  shift 
troops  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  short  piece  of  railroad 
between  the  two  cities,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require 
either  point  to  be  more  vigorously  defended.  Beauregard,  although 
Butler  had  telegraphed  to  the  War  Department  that  Grant  need  not 
fear  that  any  more  reenforcements  would  be  sent  to  Lee  from  below 
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Petersburg,  very  soon  brought  up  his  forces,  and,  having  Petersburg 
now  fully  fortified  against  attack,  he  crowded  Butler  down  the  penin- 
sula of  Bermuda  Hundreds,  where  he  was  shut  up  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  Army  of  the  James  having  ceased  to  be  an  active 
factor  in  the  campaign.  Grant  ordered  the  Eighteenth  Corps  (W.  F. 
Smith's),  and  two  divisions  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  to  join  the  Army  of 


House  at  Fairfax  Court  House  used  as  Headquarters  by  both  McClellan  and  Beauregard 
in  June,   I  863. 

Drawn  by  B.  J.  Rosennieier  from  a  photograph. 

the  Potomac.  Previous  to  making  this  disposition  of  the  troops;, 
Gi-ant  sent  his  chief  engineer,  General  J.  G.  Barnard,  to  examine 
Butler's  position.  Finding  that  Butler  was  held  securely  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Bermuda  Hundreds  by  Beauregard's 
lines,  parallel  and  above  the  Federal  lines,  Barnard  reported  to  his 
chief  that  the  position  was  like  a  bottle,  and  that  the  line  of  intrench- 
ments  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  represented  the  cork.  Butler 
was  perfectly  safe,  but  "  the  enemy  had  corked  the  bottle,  and  with  a 
very  small  force  could  hold  the  cork  in  place."  The  felicity  of  the 
figure  took  the  fancy  of  Grant,  vi'ho  adopted  it  in  his  ofiicial  report 
to  the  War  Department;  and  the  phrase  had  a  great  popular  success, 
much  to  Grant's  regret,  as  he  willingly  paid  a  tribute  to  Butler's  per- 
sonal and  patriotic  services. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  campaign  was  the  long  ride  of  the 
gallant  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto-  shendan's 
mac  —  General    Philip    H.    Sheridan.       He    was    verbally  ■■*'*■ 
ordered  by  General  Grant  to  cut  loose  from  the  army  at  Spottsylva- 
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nia,  pass  around  to  the  left  of  Lee's 
forces,  and  attack  his  cavalry  ;  to  cut 
the  roads  running  west  and  south- 
west in  the  rear  of  Lee,  and  finally 
move  down  to  Butler's  army  and  draw 
rations  and  forage  for  his  troops. 
This  raid  was  undertaken  on  the  9th 
of  May,  and  was  very  successful. 
Sheridan  was  away  from  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  sixteen  days,  and 
during  that  time  he  passed  entirely 
around  Lee's  army.  He  drew  the 
Confederate    cavalry    away  from    its 

harassing       movements      against       the  Major-General  Franz  Sigel. 

Army  of  the  Potomac ;  defeated  that 

cavalry  in  four  brisk  engagements ;  recaptured  four  hundred  Federal 
prisoners ;  killed  and  captured  many  of  the  enemy ;  destroyed  miles 
of  telegraph  and  railroad,  and  seized  or  destroyed  vast  quantities  of 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  Among  the  slain  on  the  Confederate 
side  was  the  redoubtable  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  a  brave  and 
knightly  soldier.  Sheridan's  force  numbered  10,000  men ;  his  losses 
were  inconsiderable.  At  one  time  he  was  within  the  environs  of 
Richmond  and,  as  he  said,  could  have  taken  the  city,  but  could  not 
have  held  it  long,  as  he  was  entirely  unsupported. 

Grant's  turning  movement  brought  him  at  the  close  of  May  to  the 
Chickahominy,  near  the  place  where  the  battle  of  Cold 
tie  of  Cold  Harbor  had  been  fought  two  years  before.  Lee  was  already 
there,  and  the  position  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Grant 
resolved  to  attack  the  Confederates  in  their  intrenchments;  for  if 
they  were  defeated  here,  they  could  only  escape  by  going  up  the 
river,  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  might  probably  gain  their  front,  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat.  Preliminary  operations  were  begun  on  the 
31st  of  May.  But  the  real  battle  was  on  the  3d  of  June.  In  the 
gray  dawn,  and  under  a  drizzling  rain,  F.  C.  Barlow's  division  of 
Hancock's  corps  struck  the  first  line  of  the  Confederate  intrench- 
ments, and  carried  it.  A  hailstorm  of  lead  was  poured  upon  them 
from  an  interior  line.  They  faced  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
then  fell  back  behind  a  low  ridge,  leaving  half  their  number  behind 
them.  Gibbon's  division  met  with  no  better  success ;  Smith's  divi- 
sion, of  the  Army  of  the  James,  fought  a  little  longer  upon  another 
point,  with  equal  and  equally  unavailing  valor.  But  the  whole  battle 
lasted  hardly  an  hour,  when  the  attack  was  abandoned.  It  had  cost 
the  Federals  not  less  than  7,000  men  ;  the  Confederates  lost  less  than 
half  as  many. 
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That  battle  decided  that  the  campaign  must  take  the  form  of  a 
siege  of  Richmond.  Two  courses  were  open  to  Grant.  He 
might  invest  the  city  from  the  north,  or,  crossing  the  Chick-  chickahom- 
ahominy  and  the  Jaraes,  besiege  it  from  the  south.  The 
latter  plan  was  chosen.  For  a  few  days  longer  the  armies  lay  watch- 
ing each  other  on  tlie  Chickahominy,  Grant  gradually  extending  his 
intrenchments  to  the  south,  Lee  extending  his  works  in  the  same 
direction,  the  two  lines  being  so  close  together  tha,t  men  on  each  side 
were  picked  off  by  sharpshootei's  while  working  in  the  trenches. 
The  continuous  skirmishing  was  interrupted  only  on  the  7th  of  June, 
when  there  was  a  brief  truce  to  enable  each  side  to  bury  its  dead. 

The  movement  to  the  James  was  fairly  begun  upon  the  12th,  when 
Warren's   corps   crossed   the   Chickahominy,   by  the  Long 
Bridge,  fifteen  miles  below  the  Cold  Harbor  position,  mask-  toth™"" 
ing  tlie  movements  of  the  otlier  corps,  which  marched  by 
longer  routes ;  Smith's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  James  went  to 
the  Pamunkey,  whence  it  sailed  down  the  York  and  up  the  James, 
rejoining  Butler  at  Bermuda  Hundreds  on  the  14th.     Lee  could  not 
be  long  ignorant  of  this  movement,  which  he  was  unable  to  obstruct. 
He  supposed  that  it  was  Grant's  purpose  to  move  upon  Richmond  by 


General  Alfred  Pleasonton's  Headquarters  at  Castle  Murray,  near  Auburn,  Va. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph  made  in  November,  1863 
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the  north  bank  of  the  James.  He  therefore  crossed  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  and  fell  back  to  the  strong  intrenchments  in  front  of  Richmond. 
His  army  there,  including  those  which  Beauregard  had  brought  from 
North  Carolina,  numbered  70,000.  Grant's  force,  including  Butler's 
Army  of  the  James,  numbered  150,000.  The  Federal  columns 
moved  rapidly,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  came  in  sight  of  the 
James,  across  which  a  pontoon  bridge,  two  thirds  of  a  mile  long,  had 
been  laid,  over  which,  and  by  means  of  boats,  the  army  crossed ;  the 
passage  occupied  three  days.  It  was  soon  in  the  position  from 
which  Grant  proposed  to  conduct  the  investment  of  Richmond, 
although  it  took  the  form  of  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  eighteen  miles 
distant,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  James  River.  This  change 
of  base  was  one  of  the  great  movements  of  the  war.  Within  a  few 
days,  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  had  been  marched  fifty 
miles  and  transported  with  all  its  impedimenta  across  two  rivers  and 
set  down  before  the  enemy's  capital. 

Between  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  the  close  of  the  fight- 
ing on  the  Cliickahominy  was  a  period  of  thirty-seven  days,  during 
which  Grant  lost  64,551  men,  of  whom  9,856  were  I'eported  as  "miss- 
ing." Lee  lost  not  far  from  42,000,  of  whom  about  8,500  were 
prisoners.  Besides  these  were  considerable  losses  in  the  engagements 
between  Butler  and  Beauregard  near  Bermuda  Hundreds,  and  in 
minor  operations  in  various  portions  of  Virginia.  Probably  not  fewer 
than  100,000  men,  on  both  sides,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  captured 
within  a  little  more  than  five  weeks. 

In  a  despatch  to  Halleck,  dated  June  5th,  Grant  thus  described  the 
existing  situation:   "My  idea  from  the   start  has  been  to 

Thesitua-  °  .,  , 

tioDin  beat   Lees  army,  if    possible,  north    of    Richmond;    then, 

after  having  destroyed  his  lines  of  communication  on  the 
north  side  of  the  James  River,  to  transfer  the  army  to  the  south  side 
and  besiege  Lee  in  Richmond,  or  follow  him  south  should  he  retreat. 
I  now  find,  after  over  thirty  days  of  trial,  the  enemy  deems  it  of  the 
first  importance  to  run  no  risks  with  the  armies  they  now  have. 
They  act  purely  on  the  defensive  behind  breastworks,  or  feebly  on  the 
offensive  immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  where  in  case  of  repulse 
they  can  instantly  retire  behind  them.  Without  a  greater  sacrifice  of 
human  life  than  I  am  willing  to  make,  all  cannot  be  accomplished 
that  I  had  designed  outside  of  the  city."  Summing  up,  he  said: 
"  The  feeling  of  the  two  armies  now  seems  to  be  that  the  rebels  can 
protect  themselves  only  by  strong  intrenchments,  whilst  our  army  is 
not  only  confident  of  protecting  itself  without  intrenchments,  but 
that  it  can  beat  and  drive  the  enemy  wherever  and  whenever  he  can 
be  found  without  this   protection."     These  pregnant  sentences  not 
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only  give  a  correct  view  of  tlie  situation,  as  subsequent  events  proved 
it  to  be,  but  tlpey  furnish  a  key  to  all  that  came  afterwards  in  that 
long  campaign.  It  had  not  been  common  for  the  Washington  author- 
ities, before  this  time,  to  hear  from  the  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  that  the  enemy  was  in  a  condition  feebler  than  its  antag- 
onist; the  day  of  overrating  the  enemy  and  "falling  back"  had 
apparently  gone. 

While  the  Federal  armies  were  moving  around  Richmond,  the  spirit 

of  the  people  in  the 
loyal  States  rose  and 
fell  vt^ith  the  report 
of  each  day's  doings. 
Daring  the  awful 
fighting  in  the  Wil- 
derness, although  men 
were  moved  to  admi- 
ration of  Grant's  dog- 
ged persistence  and 
pertinacity  of  hold, 
the  heart  of  the  Na- 
tion was  deeply  stirred 
by  the  vastness  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life 
which  was  required  to 
hold  Lee  to  the  work. 
Congress  adjourned 
on  July  4th,  and  the 
popular  feeling  of  de- 
pression over  the 
frightful  losses  was 
expressed  in  a  joint 
resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  public 
fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  "  that  the 
effusion  of  blood  may 
be  stayed,  and  that 
unity  and  fraternity- 
may  be  restored,  and 
peace  established  throughout  all  our  borders."  The  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  7th  of  July,  nnd  the  day  of  fasting  was  appointed 
ior  the  first  Thursday  of  the  following  month.     Earlier  in  the  Wil- 


General  Grant  and  his  Family  at  City  Point. 
Drawn  by  Lawrence  Halite  from  a  photograph. 
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Review  of  the  I  7th  New  York  Regiment  at  Miner's  Hill,  Va. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 


derness  campaign,  a  very  different  spirit  had  prevailed ;  and  when  the 
army  finally  got  out  of  the  Wilderness  and  had  confronted  the  foe  at 
Spottsylvania,  the  President  issued  an  address  to  "  The  Friends  of 
Union  and  Liberty,"  informing  them  that  enough  was  known  of  the 
military  operations  before  to  warrant  a  feeling  "of  special  gratitude 
to  God  ; "  and  he  recommended  that  all  the  people  should  unite  in 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

Several  of  the  Northwestern  States  volunteered  to  furnish  the  Gov- 
A  new  call  ernmeut  with  militia  to  serve  one  hundred  days,  owing  to  a 
for  troops.  j,g^j)  £qj.  njQj-e  men  which  became  most  urgent  during  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1864.  Of  these  men  there  were  mustered  into 
service,  between  April  23d  and  July  18th,  83,612,  of  which  Ohio 
furnished  36,254,  the  quota  of  that  State  being  30,000.  July  18th, 
1864,  the  President  issued  his  call  for  500,000  men.  This  produced  a 
profound  sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  was  felt  that  it  was 
expressive  of  a  determination  that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to 
its  end,  provided  the  people  were  willing  and  able  to  sustain  the 
army  by  furnishing  recruits,  moral  aid  and  comfort,  and  the  material 
assistance  which  was  necessary.  Under  that  call,  after  deducting  all 
allowances  for  commutations  and  excess  of  credits  on  previous  calls, 
the  total  number  furnished  was  nearly  400,000.  The  one-hundred 
days  men  were  utilized  for  the  time  being  by  manning  the  forts  at  all 
points  where  garrisons  were  necessary,  and  the  veterans  thus  released 
were  sent  to  the  armies  in  the  field. 
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After  their  defeat  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863,  the 
Confederate  Army  of  Tennessee  retreated  to  Dalton,  thirty  Br„gg8uper. 
miles  to  the  southeastward,  just  below  the  northern  boun-  *'''*'*■ 
dary  of  Georgia.  This  place  was  not  chosen  for  its  strategic  advan- 
tages, but  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  point  at  which  the 
shattered  army  could  sit  down  and  rest.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
Bragg  was  recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  In  his  instructions  to  Johnston,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Army  of  Tennessee  should 
begin  aggressive  operations  as  soon  as  possible,  driving  the  Federals 
out  of  Tennessee.  Johnston's  reply  to  this  unj'easonable  suggestion 
doubtless  angered  Davis,  who  had  his  favorites,  one  of  whom  John- 
ston was  not ;  to  Bragg,  however,  Davis  clung  through  evil  report 
and  good  report.  There  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  among  the 
Confederate  authorities  relative  to  the  strength  of  Johnston's  army 
at  that  time.  But,  according  to  the  most  accurate  and  careful  ^  esti- 
mate, his  army  numbered  84,328  available  men,  between  April  30th 
and  June  10th,  1864. 

Sherman,  for  the  great  campaign  now  laid  out  before  him  with 
Atlanta  for  an  obiective   point,  was  in  command  of  three 

.,.  .  •'  r  '  Sherman's 

military  organizations    comprising  a  total  force  of    98,797   three 
men    and    254   guns.      This   formidable    battle    array    was 
divided  as  follows  :  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  G. 
H.  Thomas,  60,773;  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  J.  B. 

'  See  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iv.  p.  281.  But  .Jeftersou  Davis,  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  says  that  Johnston  had  68,620  men  at  his  disposal  at  Dalton 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  town. 
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McPherson,  24,465;  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  under  General  J.  M.  Sclio- 
field,  13,559.  During  the  next  month  some  cavalry  and  two  divi- 
sions of  infantry  joined  Sherman,  so  that  on  June  1st  his  total  effec- 
tive force  numbered  112,819  men  ;  this  was  far  short  of  the  number 
which  Sherman,  earlier  in  the  war,  had  declared  necessary  for  the 
campaign  in  this  region,  thereby  giving  occasion  for  the  remark  that 
the  extravagance  of  his  ligures  (200,000  men)  showed  that  he  was 
not  of  sound  mind. 

In  explaining  his  plan  of  operations,  he  wrote  to  Grant:  "The 
most  difficult  part  of  my  problem  is  that  of  provision.  But  in  that  I 
must  venture.  Georgia  has  a  million  of  inhabitants.  If  they  can 
live,  we  should  not  starve."  He  estimated  that  his  army  would 
require  130  carloads  of  ten  tons  each  to  reach  Chattanooga,  daily,  tO' 
supply  food  and  forage  for  the  march.  In  response  to  the  clamor  of 
the  railway  managers  whose  rolling  stock  he  had  seized,  and  of  the 
people  of  Tennessee,  who  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing food,  Sherman  replied  that  the  railroad  could  not  supply  the 
people  and  the  army  too ;  and  he  added  :  "  One  or  the  other  must 
quit,  and  the  army  don't  intend  to  unless  Joe  Johnston  makes  us." 
He  ordered  that  the  soldiers  should  divide  their  rations  with  the 
suffering  people ;  and  he  suggested  that  the  inhabitants,  whose  homes 
and  farms  he  was  endeavoring  to  save  and  defend,  should  resort  to- 
wagoning,  as  they  had  done  before  the  railroad  was  built.     Stripped 
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The  Country  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta. 

of  every  item  of  superfluous  material,  Sherman's  army  moved  with 
the  precision  of  machinery,  May  5th,  1864. 

From  Dalton  to  Atlanta  the  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  about 
eighty  miles,  but  considerably  more  as  measured  by  the  roads  actu- 
ally traversed.  Both  armies  had  to  depend  for  supplies  upon  what 
could  be  brought  by  railway.  Sherman  drew  his  by  way  of  Chatta- 
nooga, fi'om  Nashville,  and  even  Louisville,  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
by  a  single  line  of  railway,  liable  to  be  broken  at  any  point.  John- 
ston received  his  supplies  likewise  by  a  single  railway  line,  from 
Atlanta.     If  that  were  to  be  interrupted  in  his  rear,  his  army  would 
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Resaca. 


Progress  of 
of  the  cam- 
paign. 


in  a  few  days  be  starved  out.  The  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta 
took  the  essential  form  of  a  continuous  movement  by  Sherman  upon 
Johnston's  line  of  supply,  and  the  consequent  falling  back  by  John- 
ston from  every  position  as  soon  as  it  was  likely  to  be  turned.  Both 
generals  perceived  that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  shape  which  the 
opening  campaign  would  take.  Each  knevs^  very  nearly  the  force 
•which  his  opponent  could  bring  against  him. 

Sherman  had  no  intent  to  attack  Johnston  at  Dalton,  but  under- 
took to  turn  him  out  of  it  by  a  movement  upon  Resaca,  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  south.  Polk's  corps  from  Alabama  was 
already  there,  and  on  the  13th  the  Confederates  fell  back  from  Dal- 
ton to  Resaca.  The  operations  during  the  remainder  of  May  pre- 
sented almost  uniform  features.  Johnston  fell  back  from  position  to 
position  as  he  found  himself  outflanked.  "  All  this  time,"  says  Sher- 
man, "  a  continual  battle  was  in  progress  by  strong  skirmish 
lines,  taking  advantage  of  every  species  of  cover,  and  both 
parties  fortifying  each  night  by  rifle  trenches,  many  of  which 
grew  to  be  as  formidable  as  first-class  works  of  defence.  Occasionally 
one  party  or  the  other  would  make  a  dash  in  the  nature  of  a  sally, 
but  it  usually  sustained  a  repulse." 

The  early  days  of  June  were  occupied  by  both  armies  in  manoeuvres 
against  each  other,  the  result  of  which  was  that  on  the  10th  the  Con- 
federates were  found 
strongly  posted  upon 
three  contiguous 

hills,  west  of  Mari- 
etta, known  as  Ken- 
esaw.  Pine  Mountain, 
and  Lost  Mountain. 
"  On  each  of  these 
hills,"  says  Sherman, 
"  the  enemy  had  sig- 
nal stations, and  fresh 
lines  of  parapets. 
Heavy  masses  of  in- 
fantry could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  it 
was  manifest  that 
Johnston  had  chosen 
his  ground  well,  and 
had  prepared  for  bat- 
tle ;  but  his  line  was  Destroying  a  Railroad  near  Atlanta, 
at  least    ten    miles   in                             Drawn  by  WiUiam  McNalr  from  a  photograph. 
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General  John  B,  Hood, 
C.  S.  A. 


Lieutenant-General  William  J.  Harde 
C.  S.  A. 


extent  —  too  long,  in  my  estimation,  to  be  held  by  his  force,  then 
estimated  at  60,000." 

It  was  here,  while  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position,  that  Sher- 
man (June  14th)  unwittingly  gave  an  order  that  caused  the 
•death  of  General  Leonidas  Polk,  of  Johnston's  army.     Ob-  General 

Polk. 

serving  a  knot  of  general  officers  inside  the  works  on  Pine 
Mountain,  with  their  field  glasses  looking  over  into  the  Federal  lines, 
Sherman  directed  that  a  battery  near  him  should  fire  a  few  volleys 
at  them.  Riding  on,  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  information  that 
the  Federal  pickets  had  read  a  Confederate  signal  message  from  the 
station  of  Pine  Mountain  to  Marietta,  "  Send  an  ambulance  for  Gen- 
eral Polk's  body."  The  knot  of  officers  on  the  mountain  crest  were 
Johnston,  Polk,  and  Hardee;  and  a  shot  from  the  Federal  battery 
had  cut  Polk  in  two.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Louisiana. 

Three  weeks  were  here  occupied  in  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments; and  then  Sherman  determined  to  attack  the  fortified  lines  of 
tlie  enemy.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  morning  of  June  27th. 
Both  commanders  agree  as  to  the  gallantry  of  the  assault  and  the 
completeness  of  the  repulse.  Johnston,  speaking  of  the  decisive  point, 
says :  "  The  Federal  troops  pressed  forward  with  the  resolution 
always  displayed  by  the  American  soldier  when  properly  led.  After 
maintaining  the  contest  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  they  retired 
unsuccessful,  because  they  had  encountered  intrenched  infantrj',  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  or  that  which  followed 
Welhngton  into  France,  out  of  Spain."     Sherman  says:  "This  was 
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tlie  hardest  fight  of  the  campaign,  up  to  that  date.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  tioops  moved  to  the  assault,  and  ail  along  our  lines  for 
ten  miles  a  furious  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  At  all  points  the 
enemy  met  us  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  By  11.30 
the  assault  was  in  fact  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not  broken  the 
rebel  line  at  either  point,  but  our  assaulting  columns  held  their 
ground  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rebel  trenches,  and  there  covered 
themselves  with  a  parapet."  The  Confederate  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment was  808  men,  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Federal,  about  3,000. 
The  direct  attack  had  failed  ;  but  simultaneous  movements  compelled 
Johnston  to  evacuate  his  strong  position,  abandoning  the  mountain 
region,  and  falling  back  into  the  level  country  watered  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, wherein  Atlanta  is  situated,  the  intrenchments  of  which,  says 
Johnston,  had  for  a  mouth  been  strengthened  by  the  labor  "  of  all  the 
negro  laborers  which  could  be  collected." 

Sherman's  resolution  now  was  to  abandon  temporarily  his  line  of 
supply  and  move  his  whole  army  southwai'd  by  the  right  flank  and 
seize  upon  Johnston's  line  of  communication  below  Marietta.  This 
was  accomplished  in  a  series  of  strategic  movements  which  were 
repeated  again  and  again  during  that  and  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  armies  under  this  consummate  strategist.  As  soon  as  Johnston, 
who  was  a  watchful  and  wary  general,  saw  what  Sherman  was  doing, 
he  abandoned  his  strong  position  and  fell  back  upon  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River ;  and  thus  was  he  continually  flanked  out  of  the  positions 
which  he  repeatedly  took  up  and  relinquished.  A  thousand  slaves 
had  been  at  work  for  a  month  upon  the  line  of  fortifications  behind 
which  Sherman  now  found  Johnston  on  the  Chattahoochee.  But  the 
Federals  were  soon  across  the  river  above  and  below  these  costly 
works,  and  once  more  Johnston  was  forced  out  of  his  stronghold,  and 
by  the  17th  of  July  Sherman's  entire  army  was  across  the  river;  and 
on  the  following  day  it  was  swung  around  by  the  right  wheel  towards 
Atlanta,  the  Gate  City  of  the  South,  ten  miles  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee. 

Still  Johnston  was  nowise  disheartened.  His  army,  on  the  10th 
Johnston  "^  Julji  ^ftcr  all  its  losses,  numbered  something  more  than 
hlsrom-"'  50,000  effective  men.  Besides  these,  Governor  Brown  of 
mand.  Georgia  promised  to  give  him  within  ten  days  10,000  State 

militia.  On  the  17th  of  July,  Johnston  was  surprised  by  the  receipt 
of  an  order  from  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  relieving  him  from 
command  and  appointing  Hood  in  his  place.  The  curt  message  re- 
lieving Johnston  said :  "  As  you  have  failed  to  arrest  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  far  in  the  interior  of  Georgia, 
and  express  no  confidence  that  you  can  defeat  or  repel  him,  you  are 
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Hood's  Headquarters  at  Atlanta. 
Draun  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 

hereby  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  and  Department  of 
Tennessee."  In  his  reply  to  this  order,  Johnston  said  that  the  enemy 
before  him  had  advanced  into  Georgia  much  more  slowly  and  niucli 
less  deeply  than  that  which  had  pressed  Lee  back  into  Virginia. 
Yet  Lee  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Government  for 
his  masterly  tactics.  It  was  charged  that  the  removal  of  Johnston 
was  the  result  of  an  intrigue  in  which  JefEerson  Davis  and  General 
Bragg  were  prime  movers,  and  Hood,  Johnston's  subordinate  in  com- 
mand, was  an  active  factor.  Eager  inquiry  was  made  in  the  camps 
of  the  Federals  for  information  concerning  the  temperament  and  char- 
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acter  of  the  newly  appointed  commander  in  front  of  them.  The  ver- 
diet  was  that  he  was  a  bold,  rash  fighter,  and  frequent  sallies  must 
now  be  looked  for  in  place  of  the  cool  and  watchful  course  of  John- 
ston. A  Confederate  writer,^  who  says  that  the  order  removing 
Johnston  from  command  was  "  the  death-warrant  of  the  Confederacy," 
also  says  that  Hood  was  described  in  Richmond  as  having  "  a  lion's 
heart  and  a  wooden  head."     His  subsequent  career,  if  it  was  guided 


The  Spot  where  General  McPherson  was  killed. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


by  his  own  judgment,  illustrated  the  aptness  of  this  description. 
Sherman  says :  "  I  inferred  that  the  change  of  commanders  meant 
'fight.'  This  was  just  what  we  wanted  ;  that  is,  to  fight  upon  open 
ground,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  instead  of  being  forced  to  run 
up  against  prepared  intrenchments :  but  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy, 
having  Atlanta  behind  him,  could  choose  the  time  and  place  of  attack, 

1  E.  A.  Pollard. 
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and  could  at  pleasure  mass  a  superior  force  on  our  weakest  points. 
Therefore  we  had  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sallies." 

From  the  south  of  Atlanta,  Sherman  swung  around  finally  to  the 
east  and  north  of  the  city,  his  plan  of  investing  it  being  apparently 
more  practicable  from  that  direction.  On  the  20th  of  July  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Peachtree  Creek,  when  Hood,  sallying  from  the 
intrenchments  which  Johnston  had  prepared  for  defensive  purposes, 
on  the  north  of  Atlanta,  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  army  com- 
manded by  Thomas,  the  brunt  of  his  attack  falling  upon  Hooker's 
corps,  the  Twentieth.  The  Confederates  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss;  and  they  abandoned  the  Peachtree  line  that  night.  On 
the  22d,  Hood  again  sallied  out  and  fell  upon  Sherman's  left,  which 
was  held  by  McPherson's  army  and  which  crossed  the  railway  to 
Augusta.  It  was  here,  due  east  from  the  city,  that  was  fought  the 
battle  o£  Atlanta,  in  which  the  advantage  was  largely  on  the  Federal 
side ;  but  here  fell  General  McPherson,  in  the  young  prime  of  his 
life,  a  gallant  and  greatly  beloved  commander,  a  graduate 
of  the   United   States    Military   Academy,  only  thirty-four  General 

McPherson. 

years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  confusion  of 
reforming  his  lines  to  meet  an  attack  in  his  rear,  McPherson  rode 
directly  into  a  line  of  advancing  Confederate  skirmishers  ;  he  was 
called  upon  to  surrender ;  but  raising  his  hat  in  salute,  he  turned  to 
gallop  away,  when  he  was  shot  dead  by  a  volley  of  musketry.  His 
body  was  immediately  afterwards  recovered,  and  his  equipments  and 
his  orders  of  the  daj'  were  soon  after  captured  on  the  persons  of  the 
Confederate  skirmishers.  The  total  Federal  loss  in  this  battle  was 
3,521;  that  of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  to  be  about  10,000. 

The  death  of  the  lamented  McPherson  made  it  necessary  to  assign 
a  new  commander  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Logan  hav-  Hooker's  re- 
ing  temporarily  succeeded  to  the  command,  as  senior  corps  '"^«'™™'- 
commander.  Hooker,  the  commandant  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  was 
the  senior  of  both  Sherman  and  Thomas  ;  and  he  naturally  expected 
the  promotion.  But  he  and  Sherman  had  never  been  able  to  get  on 
together  comfortably,  and  recent  incidents  had  further  strained  their 
relations.  Logan  and  Blair,  both  reckoned  "political  generals," 
were  in  the  line  of  promotion,  but  were  set  aside,  and  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  then  commanding  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  was  assigned  to  the  post  made  vacant  by  McPherson's 
death.  As  Howard,  commanding  the  Eleventh  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors ville,  had  incurred  the  deep 
and  lasting  displeasure  of  Hooker,  the  latter  looked  upon  this  assign- 
ment as  a  personal  affront.  He  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  posts  far  within  the  boundaries  of  the  loyal  States, 
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where  he  had  no  more  opportunities  for  fighting.  He  died  not  long 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  his  last  days  embittered  by  his  reflections 
upon  the  wrongs  which  he  believed  he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  great  commanders  of  the  Federal  army. 

The  battle  of  Atlanta,  fought  on  the  28th  of  July,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  third  of  the  several  general  engagements  which  Hood  drew 
upon  himself  by  his  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
Confederate  President.  The  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  begin  an 
aggressive  campaign  and  "  drive  the  enemy  "  was  due  to  the  splendid 
organization  of  Sherman's  veteran  army  and  the  grand  strategy  with 
which  the  forces  were  handled;  and  Hood's  chagrin,  naturally  seek- 
ing some  other  explanation  of  the  defeat,  spent  itself  unjustly  upon 
Hardee,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the 
Federal  left.  The  Confederate  troops  fought  with  magnificent  cour- 
age, winning  the  admiration  of  their  antagonists  by  the  vigor  and 
steadiness  with  which  they  moved  upon  the  foe.  But  the  veterans  of 
McPherson's  army,  against  whom  their  chai'ges  were  vainly  dashed, 
now  proved  themselves  to  be  actually  proof  against  panic ;  they  could 
not  be  driven  away. 

The  carnage  in  this  and  other  engagements  was  so  terrible  that 
Hood  must  have  been  well-nigh  induced  to  return  to  the  despised 
"Fabian  policy"  of  his  predecessor;  but  he  could  not  so  soon  vindi- 
cate that  policy  by  imitation,  although  his  own  army  now  regarded 
these  repeated  attacks  as  useless.  It  was  even  reported  that  officers 
with  drawn  swords  were  required  in  front  of  Confederate  troops  of 
some  of  the  commands,  in  order  to  compel  an  advance.^  In  the 
good-natured  chaffing  between  pickets  which  often  took  place  in  inter- 
vals of  fighting,  a  Confederate  soldier,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"  Well,  Johnny,  how  many  of  you  are  left  ? "  said,  "  Oh !  about 
enough  for  another  killing."  A  month  later,  when  Sherman,  having 
accomplished  his  purposes  north  of  Atlanta,  again  began  his  march 
by  the  right  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  city,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, apparently  appalled  by  the  feai'ful  loss  of  life  entailed  by 
Hood's  execution  of  his  instructions,  admonished  him  that  the  car- 
nage was  too  great.  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  Hood,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  "  The  loss  consequent  upon  attacking  him  in  his  intrench- 
ments  requires  you  to  avoid  that,  if  practicable."  And  this,  too,  from 
the  man  who  had  censured  Johnston  because  he  had  failed  to  check 
the  advance  of  Sherman  and  would  not  express  confidence  in  his  abil- 
ity to  defeat  or  repel  "  the  invader." 

Meanwhile,  Sherman  had  sent  out  several  cavalry  expeditions  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  railroad  communications  to  the  south  and  south- 
1  General  J.  D.  Cox's  Atlanta,  p.  185. 
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west ;  but  none  of  these  proved  eminently  successful.  They  moved 
with  much  celerity,  but  the  damage  they  wrought  was  so  Attempt  to 
slight  that  the  Confederate  troops,  who  had  acquired  great  con^Mcrate 
skill  in  repairing  these  breaks,  were  able  to  have  their  trains  ^"™"  p™^- 
running  again  in  a  few  hours  after  t,he  enemy  had  fled.  On  the  26th 
of  July,  General  Stoneman  set  out  on  a  railroad-destroying  raid,  his 
ultimate  object  being  to  push  on  to  Andersonville  and  Macon  to  release 
the  great  number  of  Federal  prisoners  confined  there  in  the  infamous 
prison  pens  whose  horrors  had  deeply  stirred  the  indignation  of  the 
loyal  people  of  the  North.  The  raid  was  successful  so  far  as  the 
destruction  of  railroad  material  was  concerned ;  but  the  command 
was  surrounded ;  and  Stoneman,  believing  the  force  of  his  pursuers  to 


General  Sherman  at  Atlanta. 
Diawn  by  Martin  Borgordfrom  aphotograph. 
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reater  than  it  really  was,  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  in  order 
the  rest  of  his  men  might  escape.  The  attempt  to  reach  Ander- 
ille  failed;  happily,  perhaps,  for  the  brutal  jailer  in  command, 
eral  Winde?-,  had  given  orders  that  the  sentries  sliould  fire  upon 
prisoners  in  the  stockade,  on  "receiving  notice  that  the  enemy 
ipproached  within  seven  miles  of  this  post." 

lie  movement  of  Sherman's  army  below  Atlanta  by  the  right  flank 
inued  with  great  skill  and  secrecy.  Leaving  a  single  corps  to 
d  the  passage  across  the  Chattahoochee,  to  the  westward  of  the 
I,  Sherman  moved  direetly  upon  the  railroad  lines  south  of  Atlanta, 
mtire  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps  detached  for  duty  on 
s'est  and  north,  being  astride  the  railway  at  different  points  from 
ity  to  thirty  miles  below  the  city.  Hood,  who  appears  to  have 
his  head  by  this  time,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  dislodge 
iuemy  ;  but  on  the  night  of  September  1st  the  sound  of  explo- 
i  in  Atlanta  told  the  Federal  commander  that  the  Confederate 
ighold  was  being  evacuated.  Hood,  having  destroyed  as  much  of 
Confederate  property  as  possible,  fled  eastward ;  and  the  next 
ling,  Slocum's  corps,  the  Twentieth,  left  its  station  at  the  Chat- 
Dchee  bridge  and  marched  into  the  Gate  City.  Sherman  tele- 
hed  to  Washington :  "  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won."  A  few 
later,  after  a  long  series  of  battles  and  skirmishes  which  had 
n  with  the  1st  of  May,  Sherman's  armies  were  disposed  in  and 
nd  the  city  for  a  much  needed  rest,  and  Atlanta  was  prepared  for 
lanent  occupation. 
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View  from  the  Confederate  Works  southeast  of  Atlanta. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph  made  in  October,  1864. 
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Fort  east  of  the  W.  &  A.  R.  R.  at  Atlanta. 
Drawn  by  J.  C,  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 

The  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  successful  termination  of  the  great  cam- 
paign was  greeted  with  exultant  cheers  by  the  loyal  people 
of  the  Nation.     The  end  of  the  war  now  seemed  nearer  than   over  the  fail 

IIP  1  TiiiT*  1*°^  Atlanta. 

it  had  for  many  a  month ;  and  although  the  investment  of 
Richmond,  complete  though  it  was,  had  not  yet  satisfied  the  people 
that  its  fall  would  be  speedy,  the  wonderful  triumph  of  Sherman's 
arms  in  Georgia  deepened  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  hoped  and 
prayed  for  the  coming  of  peace.  Congress  and  the  President  publicly 
thanked  Sherman  and  his  army  for  the  signal  victory  which  they  had 
secured  for  the  National  arms.  President  Lincoln,  in  his  order,  said 
that  "  the  marches,  battles,  sieges,  and  other  military  operations  that 
have  signalized  the  campaign  must  render  it  famous  in  the  annals  of 
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and  have  entitled  those  who  have  participated  therein  to  the 
luse  and  thanks  of  the  Nation."     Grant  sent  word  to  Sherman 

in  honor  of  his  famous  victory,  "  a  sahite  to  be  fired  with  shotted 

from  every  battery  bearing  upon  the  enemy"  in  front  of  the 
y  of  the  Potomac  had  been  ordered.  A  great  wave  of  rejoicing 
id  all  over  the  loyal  States,  and  the  acclaim  of  a  grateful  people 

reached  the  war-worn  veterans  who  rested  awhile  upon  their 
-won  laurels  around  Atlanta. 

le  entire  Federal  loss  during  the  campaign  from  Dalton  to 
„tj,g  Atlanta,  occupying  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
5"-  August,  1864,  was  4,423  killed,  22,822  wounded,  4,442 
ng,  31,687  in  all.  The  Confederate  loss  was  3,044  killed, 
52  wounded,  12,983  prisoners,  a  total  of  34,989. 
le  capture  of  Atlanta  had  effected  only  a  part  of  the  object  of  the 
„(  campaign,  for  Hood's  army,  still  strong,  had  escaped ;  and 
although  Sherman  had  fully  twice  as  many  men  as  Hood, 
bought  it  useless  to  pursue.  He  therefore  resolved  to  convert 
nta  into  a  purely  military  post,  and  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to 
!  the  town.  Hood  lingered  in  the  neighborhood  until  the  close  of 
ember,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  fatal  expedition  to  Tennessee; 
iriginal  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  railroads  by  which  the  Fed- 
army  was  supplied.  Sherman  anticipated  the  movement,  and 
3  fighting  took  place  about  AUatoona.  Hood  pressed  on  until  he 
led  Resaca  about  the  middle  of  October.  Thence  he  moved 
rds  Nashville  by  a  wide  circuit.  Thomas  had  already  been  sent  to 
iville  to  guard  the  State  against  any  possibility  of  invasion.  He 
pted  the  full  command  of  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
lessee  with  reluctance ;  for  Sherman  had  now  cut  loose  from  him 
was  on  his  way  across  Georgia  to  the  sea.  It  was  the  dream  of 
Confederate  authorities  that  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  long- 
;o  be  rid  of  the  presence  of  the  Federals  ;  and  Davis  fancied  that 
ivasion  of  the  last-named  State  would  divert  Sherman  from  his 
3h  through  Georgia  and  drag  him  back  to  the  relief  of  Thomas. 
rl  had  quarrelled  with  Hardee,  laying  upon  that  able  officer  the 
le  for  the  great  failure  at  Atlanta  ;  and  to  compose  the  difficulties 
lie  situation,  Beauregard  had  been  brought  back  to  command 
d  in  Georgia  and  Richard  Taylor  in  Alabama,  Hardee  having 
I  sent  to  Florida. 

Hiile  Thomas,  with  his  imperturbable  coolness,  was  solidifying  his 
iia.  forces  at  Nashville  and  waiting  for  favorable  weather  to 
I  begin  his  offensive  operations  against  the  over-confident 
Hood,  the  Washington  authorities  were  in  a  fever  of  appre- 
sion  lest  Hood  should  be  able  to  challenge  Thomas  to  a  race  for 
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the  Ohio  River.  Grant  shared  in  these  fears  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  actually  ordered  details  for  the  removal  of  Thomas,  w^hose  immo- 
bility he  could  not  understand;  General  Logan,  or  General  Schofield, 
was  the  most  likely  successor  to  the  indomitable  "  Rock  of  Chicka- 
mauga."  But  before  this  calamity  could  come  upon  the  country,  all 
the  conditions  which  Thomas  craved  were  filled,  and  on  the  16th  of 
December  he  moved  out  against  the  Confederate  army  in  his  front. 
In  a  battle  which  lasted  through  two  days  of  furious  fighting,  Thomas 
finally  annihilated  the  Confederate  army,  and  it  never  again  appeared 
as  an  individual  organization.  The  Confederates  abandoned  their 
artillery  and  fled  southward  in  wild  disorder  and  utter  rout.  During 
these  two  days,  Thomas  captured  4,462  prisoners,  including  287  gen- 
eral and  field  officers,  fifty-three  guns,  and  many  thousands  of  small 
arms.  The  retreat  of  the  Confederates  did  not  cease  until  they  were 
in  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  the  remnants  of  the  army  melted  away, 
and  Hood,  at  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  command. 
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'isher's  Hill.  —  Sheridan  retrieves  Disaster  at  Cedar  Creek.  —  Early's 
lAST  Fight  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  failure  of  Sigel  and  Hunter  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
enandoah  Valley  greatly  disconcerted  Grant's  plans.  Up  to  mid- 
nmer,  1864,  this  valley  was  a  facile  and  safe  way  for  the  invasion 
the  loyal  States  from  the  South.  It  lies  in  a  general  direction 
etching  from  northeast  to  southwest,  leading  away  from  Washing- 
i  for  any  army  that  might  pursue  the  invader,  and  towards  that  city 
the  adventurous  raider  who  might  aim  for  the  undefended  rear  of 
(  capital.  Moreover,  walled  in  as  it  is  by  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  east 
i  the  North  Mountain  on  the  west,  the  valley  is  like  a  tunnel,  with 
jnings  on  the  side  next  to  the  region  in  which  Lee's  army  operated, 
that  reenforcements  should  be  easily  shifted  from  that  army  to  an 
urgent  force  in  the  Shenandoah  and  back  again,  by  a  short  interior 
e,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  might  require.  To  a  very 
sat  extent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  sympathized  with  the  Gen- 
erate cause  ;  and  supplies,  information,  and  shelter  were  readily  fur- 
hed  the  raiders  as  they  rode  up  and  down  the  valley  at  their  own 
set  will.  Grant's  army  was  south  of  Lee's,  leaving  Washington 
ire  nearly  defenceless  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  very 
^inning  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lee  had  every  reason  to  long  for  an  opportu- 
s  able  iiity  to  strike  once  more  for  the  Middle  Northern  States  with 
"sy-  Washington  as  a  possible  objective.  Grant,  with  that 
Tged  persistence  which  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics,  held  to 
tersburg  and  Richmond,  refusing  to  let  go  for  an  hour.  Although 
ther  of  these  cities  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  some  portions  of  their 
nmunications  being  open  to  the  end  of  the  camprign,  they  were  so 
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Long  Bridge  at  Washington. 


closely  beleaguered  that  the  cooler  heads  in  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment knew  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time,  after  Grant  had 
crossed  the  James,  when  the  capital  must  fall  into  his  hands.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  attract  Grant's  attention  to  the  undefended 
condition  of  the  territory  north  of  the  Potomac.  Lee  advised  the 
Confederate  Government  that  a  menace  to  the  North  would  induce 
Grant  to  fly  to  its  rescue;  or,  stung  by  such  a  threat,  he  would  fling 
his  forces  desperately  upon  the  impregnable  defences  of  Petersburg 
and  beat  himself  with  disastrous  fury  upon  works  which  Lee  thought 
impossible  of  capture.  At  this  time  the  presidential  electoral  cam- 
paign was  in  progress  in  the  loyal  States,  and  the  military  field  was 
"watched  with  close  and  anxious  attention  by  the  Peace  Democrats, 
who  hoped  to  find  in  the  situation  something  to  warrant  them  in  the 
declaration  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  should  be  stopped. 

Lee's  opportunity  came  early  in  July,  when,  General  Hunter  and 
General  Sigel  being  virtually  out  of  tlie  way,  the  road  to  the  Potomac 
was  once  more  open  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The  Federal 
forces  were  cut  up  into  several  small  commands ;  and  the  total  strength 
of  these  commands  was  small.  There  was  constant  interference  from 
Washington ;  and  it  was  bitterly  observed  that  the  previous  cam- 
paigns in  the  Shenandoah  were  fought  by  a  general  in  a  richly  car- 
peted office  in  the  War  Department,  and  not  by  military  men  in  the 
camps.  Starting  northward  with  about  17,000  men,  stripped  of  all 
impedimenta,  and  marching  with  great  swiftness.  General  Jubal  A. 
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Early  soon  drove  Sigel  from  the  valley,  compelling  him  to  take 
refuge  on  Maryland  Heights,  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  was  secure, 
but  harmless  to  the  invading  hosts  on  both  sides  of  him.  Here  he 
was  finally  relieved  from  his  command,  and  General  A.  P.  Howe  was 
sent  to  take  his  place.  As  the  invading  hosts  moved  across  the  Poto- 
mac, the  alarms  that  had  preceded  similar  incursions  were  spread 
through  all  the  country  round  about.  As  before,  farmers  were  laid 
under  contribution,  stores  and  shops  were  looted,  railways  cut,  and 
towns  threatened  with  destruction  if  ransoms  in  ready  cash  were  not 
instantly  forthcoming.     In  this  way,  the  raiders  robbed  the 

Maryland  ''  °  i  i  t  t  ■ 

towns  people  of  .^200,000  at  Frederick,  Maryland ;  and  a  similar 

tribute  was  exacted  of  Hagerstown,  $10,000  being  the  sum 
which  that  smaller  community  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  sparing 
of  their  town  from  the  torch.  Later  on  (July  30th)  one  of  Early's 
lieutenants,  McCausland,  levied  a  tribute  of  $100,000,  gold,  upon  the 
citizens  of  Chambersburg;  and  as  the  money  was  not  at  once  paid,  the 
city  was  fired  and  about  two  thirds  of  the  buildings  were  burned. 
This  act  of  barbarism  was  justified  by  the  raiders  on  the  plea  that  the 
houses  of  several  well-known  Virginia  secessionists  had  been  destroyed 
by  Federal  troops.  This  excuse  was  pleaded  whenever  the  Confed- 
erates burned  a  house,  village,  or  town ;  and  that  was  pretty  often. 
The  burning  of  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Baltimore,  was  an  equally  flagrant  infraction  of  the  laws  of  war. 

The  main  body  of  the  Confederates,  having  passed  as  far  north  as 
Frederick,  wheeled  to  the  east  and  south  and  approached  Washington, 
which  had  been  left  practically  unguarded.  General  Lew  Wallace, 
in  command  of  the 
department,  had  a 
few  troops  in  Bal- 
timore and  vicin- 
ity ;  gathering  up 
these,  and  with  a 
body  of  raw  re- 
cruits, he  went  out 
to  meet  Early,  not 
with  the  expecta- 
tion of  defeating 
his  redoubtable 
and  well-seasoned 
veterans,  but  hop- 
ing   to  check  him 

1  1      ,  The  Monument  ai  Chambersburg  commemoratiner  the  Burning  of 

long  enough  to  en-  ,he  Town. 

able  reenforce-  Dmwn  by  Allen  B  Dog^eufmn  a  photograph. 
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The  Ruins  of  Chambersburg  after  the   Burning. 

Drawn  by  Mien  B  Doggelt  from  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  James  A.  Hamilton^  hitherto 

unpublished. 


ments  to  arrive  for  the  relief  of  Washington.  Grant  was  incredulous 
when  informed  that  Early  was  actually  on  his  raid  ;  it  was  commonly 
believed  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  that  Early  was  still  with  Lee 
in  Virginia.  But  Ricketts's  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  sent  to 
the  relief  of  the  threatened  capital  as  soon  as  Grant  became  convinced 
that  Early  was  actually  marching  against  it;  and  those  troops  marched 
out  to  support  Wallace's  devoted  little  band,  holding  the  pightonthe 
Monocacy,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  Potomac,  which  flows  m™'"*"^- 
south  and  enters  that  river  above  Ball's  Bluff.  On  the  9th  of  July 
was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Monocacy,  an  inconsiderable  skirmish,  if 
numbers  alone  are  considered ;  but  the  engagement  was  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  its  effects  —  it  saved  the  National  capital.  Wal- 
lace's total  force,  including  the  Sixth  Corps  division,  was  about  6,000, 
with  which  he  handsomely  met  and  checked  the  Confederates,  who 
outnumbered  him  more  than  two  to  one.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
fine  strategic  skill  on  the  Federal  side  ;  Wallace  lost  about  1,800  men, 
half  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Confederate  loss,  according 
to  Early,  was  between  600  and  700  men. 

Early,  having  brushed  Wallace's  troops  aside,  marched  on  to  Wash- 
ington, thirty-five  miles  distant,  and  on  the  12th  he  was  within  sight 
of  the  shining  dome  of  the  Capitol  building.     The   States  of  New 
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York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massacbusetts  had  furnished  full  quotas  of 
one-bundred-days  men,  and  these  were  hurried  into  the  fortifications 
around  the  city.  Tlie  District  militia,  a  few  Veteran  Reserves  (as 
the  invalid  corps  was  called),  and  a  few  squads  of  government  clerks 
and  employees  were  added  to  the  defences.  The  panic  in  Washing- 
ton was  severe,  the  alarm  being  heightened  by  the  crowds  of  fugitives 
who  came  streaming  into  the  city  from  the  outlying  districts  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  nick  of  time,  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  commanded  by 
General  W.  H.  Emory,  arrived  in  Washington  from  Louisiana  by  sea, 
liaving  been  sent  north  after  the  return  of  the  Red  River  expedition, 
of  which  it  had  formed  a  part.  Two  more  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  commanded  by  Ge:)eral  H.  G.  Wright,  arrived  about  the  same 
time;  and  by  midnight,  July  11th,  it  was  estimated  that  over  50,000 
men  were  inside  of  the  fortifications  of  Washington.  Those  fortifica- 
tions were  probably  the  most  complete  and  most  scientifically  con- 
structed of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  were  regarded  as  well-nigh 
impregnable  when  manned  by  an  efficient  force. 

Early's  golden  opportunity  was  gone.  The  veterans  of  the  Army 
Washington  ^^  ^^'^  Potomac  manned  the  forts  and  occupied  the  picket  lines 
menaced.  arouud  the  National  capital.  During  the  12th,  skirmishing 
was  carried  on  in  front  of  the  Federal  works,  the  principal  activity 
being  confined  to  the  space  before  Fort  Stevens,  on  the  westerly 
side  of  the  northern  angle  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  near  the 
Silver  Spring  road.  President  Lincoln,  whose  summer  residence  was 
within  striking  distance  of  the  invading  forces,  providing  they  had  once 
got  inside  of  the  line  of  fortifications,  had  calmly  gone  out  there  as 
usual  during  the  scare  that  prevailed,  but  had  been  ordered  back  to 
the  White  House  by  the  peremptory  Secretary  of  War.  Actuated 
by  a  dread  of  the  escape  of  the  raiders,  and  not  by  fear  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  capital,  Mr.  Lincoln  now  went  out  to  Fort  Stevens  arid 
watched  with  great  anxiety  the  movements  in  front.  It  was  not 
until  an  officer  was  killed  within  a  few  feet  of  him  by  a  chance  shot 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  find  a  safer  place  inside  of  the  Federal 
lines. 

Grant's  distance  from  the  scene  of  fight  and  Halleck's  disinclina- 
tion to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering  pursuit  prevented  anv  seri- 
ous attempt  to  chase  and  capture  Early's  retreating  columns  when,  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  it  was  found  that  he  had  discreetly  fled 
from  the  position  which  was  now  so  full  of  peril.  Wright  followed, 
but  Early  had  a  long  start  of  him,  and,  after  a  hopeless  chase  up  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  returned  to  Washington.  Early's  troops 
came  in  contact  with  the  Federal  detachments  under  Averell  and 
Crook,  and  in  one  of  these  brushes  by  the  way  the  gallant  Colonel 
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Mulligan,  whose  defence  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  iiad  won  h'un 
deserved  renown  earlier  in  the  war,  was  mortally  wounded.  Patriotic 
men,  annoyed  and  humiliated  by  this  successful  escajje  of  Early's 
raiders,  found  some  consolation  in  the  capture  of  the  guns,  wagon 
trains,  and  two  hundred  men  from  McCausland's  incendiary  corps,  on 
their  retreat.  AvereU's  cavalry  followed  the  Confederate  force  into 
West  Virginia,  and  at  Moorefield  overtook  and  scattered  them  so 
effectirally  that  Early  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  affair  had  a  very 
damaging  effect  upon  his  cavalry  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  narrow  escape  of  Washington  and  the 
destruction  of  homes  and  other  property  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
yania  greatly  angered  and  depressed  the  loyal  people.  In  the  midst 
of  these  disasters,  however,  the  President,  to  the  great  delight  of  his 
political  enemies,  who  were  in  the  midst  of  a  virulent  political  cam- 
paign, issued  a  call  for  500,000  men,  to  be  drafted  for  if  not  furnished 
by  the  5th  of  the  following  September. 

It  was  now  clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  the 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  which  invariably  prevailed  whenever 
the  Confederate  forces,  by  advancing  down  the  Shenandoah  A^alley, 
menaced  the  National  capital  or  the  States  immediately  north  of  the 
Potomac  River.  The  President,  in  the  tangle  of  authority  which 
had  caused  the  successful  escape  of  Early's  raiders,  had  resolutely 
kept  his  hands  off.  Altliough  he  saw  the  inevitable  result  of  Grant's 
inability  to  comprehend  the  details  of  the  situation  and  Halleck's 
unwillingness  to  assume  the  slightest  responsibility  in  the  ordering  of 
the  ample  forces  around  Washington,  he  denied  himself  the  luxury  of 
demanding  that  the  obvious  thing  to  be  done  should  be  done.  Grant 
suggested  the  consolidation  of  the  four  departments  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, Middle  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Washington  under  one  commander. 
This  was  done,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
he  made  the  fortunate  choice  of  General 
Sheridan  for  the  command  of  the  new 
department.  Detached  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Sheridan  went  to  the 
Shenandoah  followed  by  an  additional 
division  of  his  own  cavalry  and  under 
tlie  most  vigorous  instructions.  Halleck 
was  informed  by  the  general -in -chief 
that  Sheridan  was  sent  there  for  tempo- 
rary duty  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the 

l-ieutenant-General  Jubal  A.  Early,  __    ,,  '/.      ,i  r-ti  i        i  i     -i 

c.  s.  A.  Valley  ot   the  Shenandoah,  and  it  was 
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L :  "  Unless  General  Hunter  is  in  the  field  in  person,  I  want 
I  in  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the  field,  with 
*•  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the  enemy  and  follow 
bo  the  death.  Wherever  the  enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go 
The  President,  on  being  shown  this  despatch,  could  not 
n  from  "  interfering "  to  the  extent  of  sending  a  message  to 
ral  Grant  asking  this  pertinent  question :  "  Please  look  over 
espatches   you  may    have  received    from  here    ever   since  you 

that  order,  and  discover  if  you  can  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the 
of  any  one  here  of  '  putting  our  army  south  of  the  enemy,'  or 
)llowiug  him  to  the  death''  in  any  direction.  I  repeat  to  you,  it 
either  be  done  nor  attempted,  unless  you  watch  it  every  day  and 
and  force  it."  This  was  not  diplomatic;  possibly  it  was  a  little 
liar ;  but  it  was  high  time  that  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
aid  upon  the  general-in-chief  the  sole  responsibility  which  was 
is  rank  and  station,  should  make  the  general  understand  that  the 
Department  was  also  to  be  wholly  subordinate  to  him  so  far  as 
led  the  movements  of  troops  in  the  field.  That  a  hint  was 
Topped  into  Halleck's  ear  is  obvious  from  the  despatch  which  he 
lext  day  to  Grant,  as  follows :  "  I  await  your  orders,  and  shall 
y  carry  them  out,  whatever  they  may  be."     The  exasperating 

of  July  had   not    been  wholly  without  good  results.     It  had 
d  the  air  in  Washington  headquarters, 
sridan's  forces  present  for  duty  in  the  field  now   amounted  to 

43,000  oSicers  and  men ;  besides  these  he  had  some  7,000  men 

garrisoned  points  of  his  department.  This  army  was  divided 
;ows :  Sixth  Corps  of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by 
:al  H.  G.  Wright;  Nineteenth  Corps,  under  General  W.  H. 
y;  Army  of  West  Virginia,  General  George  Crook;  a  provi- 

division  under  Colonel  J.  K.  Kitching,  and  the  cavalry  corps 
anded  by  General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert.  The  Confederate 
Is,  always  imperfectly  kept,  do  not  give  a  consistent  statement 
3  numerical  strength  of  Early's  army  ;  but  the  best  estimates 

at  about  20,000  men  of  all  arms  ;  and  from  this  number  were 

nearly  4,000  men  before  the  battle  of  Winchester,  which  took 
September  19th. 

iridan  complained  that  there  was  no  good  military  position  in 
^^  the  entire  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  For  several  weeks 
he  and  Eai-ly  were  apparently  at  a  deadlock,  each  watching 
the  other's  movements  with  unceasing  vigilance.  Early  had 
{vantage  of  positions  from  which  he  could  not  be  readily  driven ; 
^enforcements  could  reach  him  from  Lee's  army  at  short  notice, 
g  these  weeks,  so  weary  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  North  and  so 
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full  of  trial  to  the  farmers  along  the  Potomac,  exposed  as  they  were 
to  raiders  from  Early's  army,  there  were  repeated  skirmishes  between 
the  two  armies,  and  occasionally  small  raiding  parties  crossed  the 
Potomac,  carrying  consternation  along  the  border.  The  slumbering 
spirit  of  criticism  in  the  cities  of  the  North  again  awoke,  and  men 
began  to  think  that  Sheridan,  "  Cavalry  Sheridan,"  was  not  the 
dashing  fighter  they  had  thought  him  to  be.  He  was  watching  his 
opportunity,  detained  to  some  degree  by  Grant's  impassive  and 
patient  waiting  for  favorable  developments.  Both  generals  knew  that 
the  increasingly  offensive  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  destructive  as  they  were  to  the 
strength  of  Lee's  forces,  must  sooner  or  later  induce  Lee  to  reduce 
Early's  army  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  his  own  lines.  The  opportunity 
came  on  the  19th  of  September,  when  Lee  withdrew  part  of  the 
reenforcements  which  he  had  sent  to  Early  in  August.  At  this  time, 
too,  Early  had  sent  away  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  force. 
Grant,  realizing  the  critical  condition  of  things,  and  anxious  to  let 
loose  Sheridan  upon  the  trail  for  which  he  panted,  went  to  the  young 
general's  camp,  looked  over  the  field,  listened  to  his  eager  statement 
of  the  situation,  and  then  gave  him  the  curt  instruction  :  "  Go  in." 
Leaving  Sheridan  to  his  own  plans  and  devices,  Grant  returned  to 
his  own  post  of  duty. 

The  battle  of  Winchester,  or  the  Opequan,  was  fought  on  the  19th, 
the  fighting  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  open  fields.  The  j^ttj^  „( 
Confederate  position  was  about  two  miles  from  Winchester  ^"«=''«'"e'- 
in  a  northeasterly  direction,  the  troops  being  posted  in  a  belt  of 
woods  covering  some  rolling  hills.  Sheridan  moved  by  a  single  road, 
and  his  advance  was  necessarilj'  slow,  which  gave  Early  time  to  recall 
his  detachment  from  Martinsburg,  and  he  went  into  battle  with  all 
his  forces  about  him.  The  battle  began  at  noon,  the  engagement 
being  general  all  along  the  line;  it  did  not  cease  until  dark.  At  fi.rst 
the  advantage  was  largely  with  the  Confederates,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  a  force  led  by  Rodes  in  between  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth 
Corps,  and  proceeded  to  take  the  last-named  corps  in  reverse;  but  a 
division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  led  by  General  D.  A.  Russell,  came  up 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued  in  which  both  Rodes  and 
Russell  were  slain.  The  Confederates  were  ultimately  driven  back 
with  great  loss,  a  large  number  of  prisoners  being  captured  by  the 
Federal  troops. 

Sheridan  had  held  Crook's  force  in  reserve,  intending  to  send  it 
around  to  the  south  to  cut  off  Early's  retreat,  in  case  he  should  be 
forced  back.  He  now  brought  it  up  and  threw  it  upon  the  Confeder- 
ate right  with  irresistible   force.     There   was  no  withstanding   the 
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impact  of  this  fresh  bod)'^  of  troops  ;  and  while  the  Federal  cavalry 
under  Torbert,  Merritt,  and  Averell  darted  at  and  stung  the  Con- 
federate left,  pushing  back  his  cavalry  and  getting  into  the  rear  of 
his  infantry,  a  general  advance  of  the  whole  Federal  line  of  battle 
pounded  the  enemy,  which  gave  way  in  all  diiections.  In  an  old 
line  of  fortifications  near  the  town  the  Confederates  found  respite 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  they  were  soon  driven  out  of  these,  and  they 
fled  up  the  valley  in  wild  disorder  as  the  darkness  came  on.     In  this 


The  Battle-field  of  Cedar  Creek,  looking  southeast  toward  Three  Top  Mountain. 
(The  tumpilie  passes  by  the  house  on  the  right.) 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

trying  crisis  Early  coolly  and  skilfully  organized  a  strong  rear-guard, 
recalled  his  scattered  battalions,  and  got  away  to  Fisher's  Hill,  at  a 
narrow  point  of  the  valley  to  the  southward,  where  he  rallied  his 
forces. 

This  unexpected  and  unlooked-for  victory  electrified  the  people  of 
the  loyal  North,  coming  as  it  did  when  men  had  grovs^n  weary  of  wait- 
ing for  good  news  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  There  was  some- 
thing of  dash  and  cavalier  freedom  of  speech  in  Sheridan's  despatch, 
"We  have  just  sent  them  whirling  through  Winchester,  and  we  are 
after  them  to-morrow,"  which  mightily  tickled  the  popular  fancy;  and 
these  phrases  became  common  catchwords  for  many  a  day  thereafter. 
At  last  it  was  felt  that  a  hero  was  in  charge  of  the  army  in  the  Shen- 
andoah, and  the  day  of  deliverance  from  raids  through  that  covered 
way  was  at  hand.  The  President  sent  General  Sheridan  a  warm  con- 
gratulatory despatch,  and  Grant  ordered  one  hundred  guns  to  be  fired 
from  each  of  his  two  armies  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

At  Fisher's  Hill  the  Confederate  position  was  strong  for  defence. 
The  valley  at  that  point  is  about  four  miles  wide ;  and  the 
Confederate  right  was  sufficiently  protected  by  a  fork  of  the 
river  on  which  it  rested.     While  they  were  constructing  defences  on 


Fisher's 
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their  left,  Sheridan  came  up  and  reconnoitred  the  position,  deciding 
to  repeat  the  tactics  that  had  been  so  effective  at  Winchester.  Early 
says  that  he  expected  Sheridan  would  be  satisfied  with  the  advantage 
he  had  gained  and  would  not  press  it  further.  He  reckoned  without 
his  host.  Crook,  with  his  army  (known  as  the  Eighth  Army  Corps), 
stole  around  with  great  secrecy  in  the  woods  that  covered  the  flank 
of  North  Mountain,  and,  unseen  by  the  Confederates,  came  upon  their 
left  and  rear.     A  feint  was   made   upon  Early's  front  by  the  Sixth 


The  Valley  Turnpike  between  Cedar  Creek  and  Middletown. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Baclier  from  a  photograph. 

Corps,  giving  him  an  impression  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  in 
that  direction.  The  sun  had  set,  and  Early,  discomposed  by  the 
prospect  of  an  assault  next  day,  but  not  dreaming  of  an  immediate 
attack,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  darkness 
should  come  down.  Suddenly,  like  a  thunderbolt.  Crook  burst  out 
of  his  cover  and  took  the  Confederate  works  in  the  rear,  astonishing 
the  enemy  and  so  perplexing  the  men  that  they  broke  in  dismay  and 
fled  in  great  confusion.  Sixty  guns  were  left  behind  by  the  Confed- 
erates in  their  headlong  flight ;  and  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken 
by  the  elated  Federal  troopers.  This  fight  took  place  on  jj^^jiyig 
the  22d,  and  on  the  25th  Early  had  marched  with  great  '''^'"• 
celerity  up  the  vallej',  and,  turning  east,  halted  at  Port  Republic  and 
Brown's  Gap,  where  he  waited  for  reenforcements.  Stung  by  defeats, 
he  complained  to  Lee  that  his  cavalry  were  inefficient,  and  that  his 
troops  had  been  seized  with  panic  at  the  idea  of  being  flanked,  "  and 
without  being  defeated  they  broke,  many  of  them  fleeing  shamefully." 
The  Federal  troops  remained  in  the  valley,  carefully  fulfilling  the 
orders  given  them  to  leave  nothing  that  should  aid  in  the  subsistence 
of  a.ny  army  that  might  come  over  the  ground  after  they  had  aban- 
doned it.     To  use  a  vigorous  phrase  employed  at  the  time,  the  de- 
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struction  of  food  for  man  and  beast  was  so  complete  that  "  a  crovf 
flying  over  the  valley  would  have  to  carry  his  rations  with  him." 
The  inhabitants  of  the  region  were  always  naturally  sympathizers 
with  the  rebellion ;  and  under  their  guidance  and  protection  the  in- 
surgent bushwhackers,  or  guerrillas,  wrrought  much  mischief  to  the 
Union  troops.  Small  parties,  baggage  trains,  or  single  individuals 
were  captured,  and  the  men  were  killed  on  the  spot.  This  fate  over- 
took Lieutenant  Meigs,  Sheridan's  chief  of  artillery,  who  was  cut  off 
and  killed  by  bu^shwhackers. 

Having  thoroughly  devastated  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  Sheri- 
dan began  his  retrograde  movement  on  the  6th  of  October,  leaving 
behind  him  nothing  that  could  be  of  any  value  to  the  enemy.  Early, 
now  reenforced  from  Lee's  army,  bravely  followed  in  pursuit,  but  at 
a  safe  distance.  On  the  8th,  Sheridan  turned  on  the  Confederates, 
his  cavalry,  under  Torbert,  engaging  and  defeating  Rosser  and  Lo- 
max,  who  lost,  as  Sheridan  said,  "everything  they  had  on  wheels;" 
and  they  were  chased  twenty  miles.  Sheridan  now  went  into  camp 
on  the  north  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  north 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah  ;  and,  leaving  General  Wright  temporarily 
in  command,  he  hastened  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  a  military 
council  for  the  discussion  of  future    operations.     On  his  return  he 
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Rebuilding  the  Railroad  Bridge  across  Cedar  Creek,  near  Catlett's  Station,  destroyed  by  the 
Confederates  during  their  retreat  in  October,   I  863. 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  aphotogiapk. 
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stayed  over  night  at  Winchester, 
twenty  miles  from  his  camps  on  the 
creek.  Riding  southward  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  amazed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flood  of  fugitives  who  had 
fled  disorderly  from  a  fight  then  going 
on  at  the  front. 

Early,  who  warily  followed  the  Fed- 
eral army,  had    planned  a  night  at- 
tack.     Marching    in    perfect   silence 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  he  sep- 
arated  his  forces  so  that  the  Federal 
camps  could  be  attacked  on  the  right 
and  left  before  daybreak.     The    sur- 
prise was  perfect.     Like  a  thunderbolt,  Kershaw's  division   Ajederai 
of  Early's  army  burst  in  upon  Crook's  sleeping  camp,  on  the  s"'^p™'=' 
Federal  left,  the  pickets  having  been  brushed  away  or  captured  in 
silence.     At  the  same  time,  Rosser's  cavalry  made  a  victorious  assault 
on  Custer,  at  the  Federal  right,  farther  to  the  north.     The  assailants 
cut  though  the  camps,  and  the  startled  sleepers  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded  by  swarms  of  Confederate  soldiers.     At  first  fleeing  with 
the  natural  instinct  of  mankind,  they  were  soon  rallied  to  make  the 
best  defence  possible.     The  main    attack  had    fallen    upon    Crook's 
army  ;  and  his  veterans  of  the  first  division,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Joseph  Thoburn,  were  scattered  by  the  first  rush.     The  second  divi- 
sion, commanded  by  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  stood  firm  after 
the  first  had  been  crumbled  ;  and  Wright,  Crook,  and  Emory,  roused 
by  the  noise  of  fighting  (for  the  Confederates  had  captured  seven  can- 
non inside  the  intrenchments  and  had  turned  them  on  their  owners), 
formed  a  line  to  resist  the  onslaught.     At  this  moment  Gordon's  col- 
umn came  in  from  the  rear  and  left  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  Crook's 
men  fled,  leaving  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  was  in  the  centre,  with 
its  left  flank  unprotected.     The  Sixth  Corps,  which  had  not  been  in 
the  least  disturbed,  was  ordered  to  the  rear  of  the  Nineteenth,  where 
a  slight  rise  of  ground  gave  a  foothold,  and  the  Nineteenth  fell  back 
to  the  left  of  the  Sixth;  and  that  corps,  taking  the  brunt  of  the  fight, 
stood  like  a  rock,  and  the  tide  of  defeat  was  stayed  for  a  time,  although 
the  Federal  line  fell  back,  bravely  fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
before  a  final  stand  was  made  at  a  point  just  north  of  the  village  of 
Middletown. 

Early's  troops,  according  to  his  own  reports  of  the  affair,  were 
demoralized  by  their  opportunities  for  plunder ;  and  he  accounts  in 
this  way  for  the  slackness  with  which  his  orders  were  subsequently 
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Sheridan  in  Front  of  iiis  Tent. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph-. 


3cuted.  There  were  charges  and  countercharges  made,  but  Early's 
ridan'8  signal  victory  was  not  pressed.  Sheridan  arrived  on  the  field 
about  half  past  ten  in  the  forenoon.  When  he  heard  the 
!t  reports  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  his  army,  he  put  spurs 
his  powerful  black  charger  and  rode  with  tremendous  speed  to  the 
ttle-field.  On  the  way  he  cheered  and  encouraged  the  retreating 
diers  to  turn  back.  "  Face  the  other  way,  boys  ! "  he  cried.  "  We 
s  going  back  to  our  camps !  "  Thus  inspiring  the  fugitives  and 
agglers  with  his  own  indomitable  coui-age,  he  turned  the  tide 
vards  Cedar  Creek,  and  the  news  of  his  coming  flashed  through 
5  army,  electrifying  the  ranks  with  redundant  life  and  cheer.  In 
I  own  generous  words,  "  hundreds  of  the  men,  who  on  reflection 
md  they  had  not  done  themselves  justice,  came  back  with  cheers." 
le  scene  is  indescribable.  Roars  of  enthusiasm  rolled  down  the 
es  as  the  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plan  which 
sneral  Wright  had  already  formed,  and  when  Early  made  one  more 
;ack  at  noon,  Sheridan  was  ready  for  him  and  repulsed  him  with 
avy  loss.  But  defeat  was  to  be  turned  into  victorj',  for  Sheridan 
s  not  content  to  beat  back  his  foe.  Riding  down  the  front  of  his 
es,  Sheridan  was  greeted  with  a  tempest  of  cheers  as  he  urged  a 
•ward  movement.  Emory  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was  on  the 
;ht,  Wright  with  the  Sixth  was  on  the  left,  and  Crook's  army  was 
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held  in  reserve  on  the  left  of  the  centre,  near  the  Winchester  turnpike. 
The  cavalry  of  Custer  and  Merritt  were  on  the  right  and  left  flanks 
respectively.  The  massed  line,  now  invincible  and  irresistible,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  foe.  Early's  men  fought  bravely,  although  smarting 
under  defeat ;  he  subsequently  reported  of  his  own  troops :  "  Every 
effort  was  made  to  stop  and  rally  Kershaw's  and  Ramseur's  men,  but 
the  mass  of  them  resisted  all  appeals,  and  continued  to  go  to  the  rear 
without  waiting  for  any  effort  to  retrieve  the  partial  disorder."  The 
Confederate  lines  gave  way,  and  the  rout  was  utter  and  complete. 
The  Federal  army  were  soon  in  possession  of  their  own  camps,  their 
cannon  and  equipments  were  recaptured,  and  the  Confederates  were 
in  wild  and  disorderly  retreat  up  the  valley. 

The  battle,  which  Early  had  hoped  would  destroy  the  Federal  army 
and  deliver  its  dreaded  commander  a  prisoner  into  his  hand.  The  losses  in 
cost  him  about  3,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  '"""^• 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Besides  this  he  lost  more  than  twenty 
guns  and  a  number  of  caissons  and  ambulances.  The  Federal  loss  in 
all  was  5,665,  the  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded  being  greater 
than  that  of  the  Confederates.  As  an  army,  that  commanded  by 
Early  never  again  won  a  fight.  It  was  not  immediately  disbanded, 
but  was  kept  together  for  a  while ;  but  ultimately  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  transferred  to  Lee's  army  on  the  lines  defensive  of  Richmond, 
where  the  decisive  battles  of  the  long  war  were  to  be  fought. 

The  victory  of  Cedar  Creek,  the  ride  from  Winchester,  and  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  day  were  all  so  full  of  romance  and  bril- 
liance that  they  together  formed  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
memorable  episodes  of  the  civil  war.  They  were  celebrated  in  song, 
pictorial  art,  and  story ;  and  they  gave  the  final  touch  to  the  immense 
popularity  which  was  ever  after  Sheridan's.  In  the  confidence  of  his 
men  Shei-idan  had  always  stood  high ;  these  incidents  were  to  them 
full  of  wonderful  memories ;  and  with  them  Sheridan's  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  The  Government  never  slackened  in  its  perfect 
trust  in  the  brave  young  general ;  and  Congress  and  President  gave 
him  the  fullest  meed  of  thanks.  By  the  resignation  of  General 
McClellan,  about  that  time,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  list  of 
major-generals  of  the  regular  army.  To  fill  this  vacancy  Sheridan  was 
appointed,  November  8th ;  and  when  the  commission  was  issued,  the 
President  accompanied  it  by  a  message  expressing  his  warmest  appre- 
ciation of  "the  personal  gallantry,  military  skill,  and  just  confidence 
in  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  your  troops,  displayed  by  you  on  the 
19th  day  of  October,  at  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the  blessing  of 
providence,  your  routed  army  was  reorganized,  a  great  National  disaster 
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rerted,  and  a  brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  for  the  third 
me,  in  pitched  battle,  within  thirty  days." 

The  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  veas  now  virtually  ended. 
;  had  resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of  all  ways  and  means  for 
le  further  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  and  terrorizing 
le  National  capital.  No  longer  could  diversions  from  Lee's  armies 
'aw  a  Federal  force  from  Grant's  tightening  hold  on  Petersburg  and 
ichmond.  But  all  this  had  been  accomplished  at  great  cost.  Dur- 
g  the  campaign  the  Federal  losses  aggregated  1,938  killed,  11,893 
ounded,  and  3,121  captured  or  missing  ;  a  total  of  16,952,  The 
nount  of  the  Confederate  losses  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The 
istomary  looseness  of  the  Confederate  reports  and  accounts  pre- 
udes  all  possibility  of  verifying  their  varying  figures. 
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The  Confederate  Ram  Tennessee,  captured  at  Mobile,  August  5,  1864. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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The  Assembling  of  a  FoRiMiDABLE  Federal  Fleet.  —  Dread  op  the  Confeder- 
ate Ram  "  Tennessee." — Fortifications  of  the  Bay.  —  The  Terrible  Fight. 

—  Sinking  op  the  Monitor  "Tecumseh." — Farragut  lashed  in  the  Rigging. 

—  Caftdre    of   the   Confederate  Ram.  —  Final    Operations   and  Surrender 
OF  Mobile. 

During  the  summer  of  1864,  Admiral  Farragut,  commanding  the 
naval  force  on  duty  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  extremely  anxious 
that  an  attack  of  his  fleet,  supported  by  a  land  force,  should  be  made 
upon  the  defences  of  Mobile ;  and  he  was  especially  urgent  that  his 
wooden  vessels  should  be  reenforced  by  some  of  the  monitors  em- 
ployed off  Charleston  or  in  the  Mississippi  River.  An  attack  of 
this  sort  was  included  in  the  general  plan  for  1864,  formulated  soon 
after  Grant  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The 
military  detachment  for  cooperation  with  the  navy  was  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Banks's  command  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  prosecution  of 
the  Red  River  expedition  detained  that  expected  aid,  and,  with  a 
small  force  furnished  by  General  Canby,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Banks  in  command  in  Louisiana,  it  was  resolved  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  late  in  July  to  capture  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of 
Mobile  Bay.  Four  monitors  were  given  to  Farragut ;  these  were  the 
Winnebago,  Chickasaw,  Manhattan,  and  Tecumseh ;  it  was  the  delay 
of  the  last-named  monitor  to  arrive  from  Pensacola  that  detained  the 
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Dvements  of  the  attacking  fleet  so  that  the  actual  fight  did  not 
gin  until  August  5th. 

Realizing,  after  the  fall  of  New  Orleans,  that  Mobile  would  be  the 
xt  point  to  be  attacked,  the  Confederate  authorities  had  made  for- 
Idable  and  hurried  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Farra- 
t's  anxiety  was  deepened  by  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  Confed- 
ites  were  making  ready  a  number  of  iron-clads  intended  to  protect 
e  bay  against  any  possible  invasion,  and,  if  circumstances  favored, 
take  the  offensive  and  destroy  the  Federal  fleet  of  wooden  ships 
ing  outside  the  bar  and  raise  the  blockade.  Great  expectations 
jre  entertained  of  the   Confederate  ram   Tennessee,  the  most  pow- 


Lafayette  and  Corinth,  Miss.,  Guards  drilling  at  Mobile. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Perard  from  a  photograph. 


ful  of  the  new  Confederate  iron-clads,  a  vessel  constructed  on  the 
ineral  plan  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
''errmiac.  This  craft  was  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  long  over  all, 
i,d  forty-eight  feet  beam,  and  drew  over  thirteen  feet  of  water, 
er  main  deck  was  nearly  flush  with  the  level  of  the  water,  and  on 
is  was  built  a  casemate,  eight  feet  high  and  seventy-eight  feet  long, 
id  twenty-nine  feet  wide.  This  casemate  was  of  solid  timbers  in  ver- 
3al  and  horizontal  layers,  over  which  was  laid  an  oak  sheathing  and 
1  iron  plating  of  five-inch  metal.  The  ram  had  an  armament  of 
!C  rifled  guns  of  large  calibre,  and  was  considered  to  be  impregnable, 
le  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan  during  the 
;ht,  her  chief  officer  being  J.  D.  Johnston,  who  fought  the  ship 
hen   Buchanan   was  subsequently   disabled.      Buchanan  had   com- 
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manded  the  Merrimae  in  her  first  fight  with  the  original  Monitor  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

The  Confederate  ram  had  been  brought  down  from  Mobile,  and, 
attended  by  three  gunboats,  the  Selma,  Morgan,  and  Gaines,  was 
anchored  inside  the  defences.  On  the  west  side  of  Mobile  Bay 
is  Dauphin  Island,  on  which  was  constructed  Fort  Gaines,  a  brick 
work,  manned  by  864  soldiers,  and  now  invested  by  General  Gordon 
Granger,  who  had  landed  on  the  island,  but  whose  position  did  not 
permit  active  participation  in  the  Bay  Fight.  The  main  ship  channel 
was  commanded  by  Fort  Morgan,  a  formidable  work  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  manned  by  a  force  of  640  artillerymen,  commanded  by 
General  Richard  L.  Page.  The  fort  had  an  armament  of  forty  guns, 
some  of  them  of  large  calibre  ;  and  in  the  water  batteries  were  colum- 
biads,  rifled  guns,  and  other  powerful  pieces.  The  entrance  to  the 
bay  is  narrow,  and  a  double  line  of  torpedoes  extended  across  the 
ship  channel  from  the  westward  side  of  the  bay  to  a  point  within 
three  hundred  feet  of  the  water  batteries  of  Fort  Morgan,  their  east- 
ern end  being  marked  by  a  red  buoy.  Between  this  buoy  and  the 
frowning  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  only  three  hundred  feet  distant,  was 
a  narrow  passage  left  for  the  use  of  blockade  runners.  A  double  line 
of  piles,  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  bay,  extended  from  the  western 
end  of  the  torpedo  lines  to  Fort  Gaines,  effectually  preventing  the 
entrance  of  light-draught  vessels  in  that  direction. 

Farragut's  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-one  wooden  vessels  and  the  four 
monitors  before  mentioned ;  of  the  wooden  ships,  the  sloop- 
of-war  Hartford  (flagship,  commanded  by  Captain  Percival  ^^^^'^y 
Drayton),  the  sloops-of-war  Richmond  and  BrooMyn,  were 
the  largest.  The  attacking  column  was  formed  by  lashing  the  ships 
two  and  two,  side  by  side,  a  smaller  ship  being  lashed  to  the  side 
of  her  consort  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  fort.  The  four  mon- 
itors had  the  right  of  the  line,  the  Tecumseh  in  the  lead.  The  Brook- 
lyn headed  the  column  of  wooden  ships.  Farragut  was  in  the  main 
rigging  of  the  Hartford,  second  in  the  line.  The  column  advanced 
steadily  up  the  bay,  passing  directly  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan, 
and  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  Tecumseh  at  6.47  in  the  morning. 
Fort  Morgan  responded  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  entire  fleet, 
passing  up  the  bay,  was  soon  engaged,  the  Confederate  ram  and  gun- 
boats immediately  going  into  the  fight  with  much  spirit.  The  ram 
was  handled  with  difiiculty,  however,  as  her  rate  of  speed  was  low ; 
but  the  gunboats  did  good  execution. 

The  smoke  from  the  tremendous  firing  soon  covered  the  surface  of 
the  tranquil  bay  with  a  dense  pall  which  prevented  close  observations 
being  made,  and  Admiral  Farragut  almost  unconsciously  climbed  the 
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Fort  Pickens  from  the  Top  of  the  Light-house,  showing  the  Federal 
Squadron  at  Anchor. 

Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Ptrard  from  a  photograph. 


rigging  higher 
and  higher;  and 
Captain  Drayton, 
observing  his  dan- 
gerous position, 
sent  a  quarter- 
master with  or- 
ders to  lash  the 
admiral  to  the 
rigging  in  spite 
of  his  protests 
that  he  was  "  all 
right."  When  he 
slowljr  climbed 
still  higher,  until 
he  was  close  un- 
der the  main-top, 
he  lashed  himself 

to  the  rigging  and  calmly  regarded  the  fight  from  above  the  war- 
clouds  that  rolled  beneath.  The  vessels  moved  in  close  order;  and 
shot  from  the  fort  and  the  Confederate  squadron  that  missed  one 
might  strike  another  as  they  came  up,  head  on.  The  Tecumseh  made 
for  the  Confederate  ram;  and  her  commander,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  as  if 
despising  the  much-dreaded  torpedoes,  calmly  plunged  through  the 
Loss  of  the  lines  of  those  machines.  There  was  a  muffled  explosion;  and 
Tecumseh.  ^jjg  ji^on-clad  monitor,  with  her  colors  flying,  plunged  bow- 
foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  carrying  vrith  her  ninety-three  of 
her  crew  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  terrible  shock  knelled  to 
Craven  and  the  pilot  the  fate  of  the  ship  as  they  stood  in  the  pilot- 
house ;  both  rushed  to  the  ladder  by  which  only  could  they  escape. 
Craven  arriving  an  instant  before  the  other.  With  the  instinct  of  a 
chivalrous  gentleman,  Craven  said,  '|  After  you,  pilot."  There  was 
nothing  after  him  ;  for  as  he  went  through  the  narrow  opening,  the 
ship  went  down,  carrying  with  her  her  great-souled  commander.  In 
the  fight  that  day  were  many  stirring  incidents  to  inspire  poets, 
painters,  and  orators;  none  was  more  dramatic  or  more  noble  than 
Craven's  manly  yielding  to  another  the  right  of  way  to  life. 

The  Brooklyn,  leading  the  line  of  wooden  ships,  was  now  embar- 
rassed by  the  torpedoes  that  barred  the  way ;  and  fearing  the  disaster 
that  had  sent  the  Tecumseh  to  the  bottom,  her  people  backed  the 
ship.  This  movement  deranged  the  order  of  battle,  and  the  entire 
line  of  ships  was  soon  thrown  into  confusion,  each  vessel  being  in 
danger  of  running  into  her  comrade  in  front  or  of  being  rammed  by 
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that  behind.  It  was  during  this  crisis,  while  the  wooden  ships  were 
entangled,  that  they  suffered  the  most  galling  fire  from  the  fort  and 
the  enemy's  squadron ;  and  during  this  time  the  monitors  did  some 
very  effectual  firing.  From  the  tops  of  the  Federal  vessels  a  picture 
of  terrible  and  appalling  grandeur  was  spread  out  below,  the  decks  of 
the  fighting  ships,  with  their  crews  at  the  guns,  and  the  belching 
mouths  of  the  hostile  cannon  being  distinctly  seen.  The  carnage  was 
fearful,  and  the  decks  of  the  vessels  were  slippery  with  blood ;  the 
men  fired  their  great  guns  with  muttered  imprecations  on  the  enemy ; 
they  were  grimed  with  powder  and  smoke,  ensanguined  with  the  gore 
of  their  slain  comrades,  and  were  fighting  like  demons. 

In  the  frightful  confusion  and  suspense  that  followed  the  backing 
of  the  Brooklyn,  Farragut  asked  what  was  the  matter.    "  Tor- 

,  „  ,  ,  T  1  ■  ...        How  the 

pedoes,  was  the  reply.  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the  flghtwas 
fight.  Dismissing  from  his  mind  with  contempt  all  idea 
of  the  torpedoes,  Farragut  ordered  his  own  ship  to  take  the  lead ; 
and  while  the  Confederates  were  cheering  over  the  victory  which 
they  supposed  was  in  their  grasp,  the  gallant  Hartford  ploughed  over 
the  dreaded  "  torpedo  ground ; "  the  order  of  battle  was  restored,  the 
line  straightened  out,  and  the  fleet  gallantly  took  its  way  up  the  bay. 
Already  the  fight  was  won. 

The  terrible  ram,  the  Tennessee,  was  now  to  be  met  and  vanquished. 
All  the  Federal  fleet  had  passed  the  fort  and  were  safely  inside  of  the 
long-dreaded  line  of  defences.  The  ram  ran  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
Morgan  and  the  Federal  vessels  were  anchored  above.  Suddenly  the 
ram  was  observed  to  leave  her  place  of  security  and  make  for  the 
Federal  fleet,  gallantly  taking  up  the  fight  single-handed.  It  appeared 
to  be  easy  for  her  to  assault  and  sink  in  detail  the  wooden  vessels  of 
the   fleet,   the    monitors    being   difficult    to   handle   in    the    defence. 


Central  Avenue  of  the  Mississippi  Encampment  at  Mobile. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Perardfrom  a  photograph. 
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While  it  was  doubtful  which  of  the  many  defenceless  craft  the  Ten- 
nessee would  select  for  her  first  quarry,  Farragut  gave  the  order 
"  Run  down  the  ram."  This  gave  the  Tennessee  to  be  the  target  for 
the  entire  fleet ;  and  she  was  rammed  by  wooden  and  iron  vessels  so 
eagerly  that  some  of  the  assailants  were  more  damaged  by  their  con- 
fused attacks  on  each  other  than  they  were  by  their  huge  foe.  A 
fatal  defect  in  the  construction  of  the  ram  was  the  exposure  of  her 
steering  gear  to  fire  ;  repeatedly  this  was  damaged,  and  the  vessel 
was  finally  so  disabled  by  her  foes  that  she  would  no  longer  mind  her 
helm.  Admiral  Buchanan  was  wounded;  and  Johnston,  succeeding  to 
the  responsibility,  fought  on  bravely  and  with  as  much  hopefulness  as 
ever;  but  in  vain.  Disabled  and  inert,  the  gieat  ram,  from  which  so 
much  had  been  expected,  lay  helpless  upon  the  water,  and  a  white 
flag  fluttering  from  her  upper  works  proclaimed  that  the  day  was  won 
and  the  Bay  Fight  was  over. 

The  land  operations  of  the  Federal  forces  were  necessarily  of  small 
Operations  account  thus  far  in  the  battle  of  the  bay.  But  Farragut 
on  the  land.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  f  ^^^  possessiou  of  the  water  approaches  to  Mobile. 
Fort  Morgan  was  no  longer  any  protection  to  the  city,  and  its  surren- 
der was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Anderson,  commanding  Fort 
Gaines,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  surrendered  to  General  Granger 
on  the  7th,  after  a  heavy  bombardment  from  the  monitor  Chicka- 
saw, notwithstanding  the  energetic  instructions  to  hold  the  fort  which 
were  signalled  by  Page,  commanding  at  Fort  Morgan.  Granger 
crossed  the  bay  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Morgan 
and  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  that  work,  Page  refusing  to  surrender. 
The  Confederate  commander  held  out  with  useless  pertinacity  until 
the  23d  of  August,  when,  after  one  day's  bombardment  from  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  he  hauled  down  his  flag.  Even  then  he  spiked  his 
guns,  and  he  and  his  subordinate  oflicers  broke  or  threw  away  their 
swords  rather  than  conform  to  the  usages  of  war  by  surrendering 
them.  Farragut,  who  was  never  harsh  in  his  judgments  of  men, 
characterized  this  as  "childish  spitefulness."  Although  the  stores 
and  supplies  of  the  fort  had  been  destroyed  when  surrender  had  been 
found  inevitable,  tlie  captors  took  600  prisoners  and  about  50  guns 
here.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  tlie  army  and  fleet 
was  about  1,500  ;  104  guns  were  among  the  trophies  of  the  victory. 

Mobile  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  some  thirty  miles  from  its 
entrance.  At  that  time  the  immediate  approach  to  the  city  was 
defended  by  rows  of  piles  and  other  obstructions ;  but  Mobile  was 
now  no  longer  a  seaport ;  the  Federal  forces  occupied  the  bay  and  the 
forts,  and  blockade  running  ceased  forever  from  that  day.  The  city 
was  no  longer  of  any  consequence  as  a  port  of  entry.     It  was  thought 
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Farragut  and  Drayton  on  board  the  Hartfotd  at  Mobile  Bay. 
Drawn  by  Victor  S.  Perardjrom  a  pholograpk. 

inexpedient  to  divert  to  its  capture  troops  that  could  be  employed  to 
better  advantage  elsewhere.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  serious  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  place.  In 
.March,  1865,  while  the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  a  for- 
midable land  force  was  assembled  around  the  doomed  city.  A  fleet 
commanded  by  Admiral  H.  K.  Thatcher  cooperated  with  the  army. 
Canby's  total  force  comprised  about  45,000  men,  and  included  the 
reorganized  Thirteenth  Corps  under  General  Gordon  Granger,  the 
reorganized  Sixteenth  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  and  13,000  men 
under  tbe  command  of  General  F.  A.  Steele,  who  marched  from  Pen- 
sacola.  The  formidable  works  around  Mobile  and  the  city  itself  were 
in  command  of  General  D.  H.  Maury,  who  had  about  15,000  men 
under  him. 

After  a  series  of  engagements  and  skirmishes,  the  works  were 
taken  one  by  one,  the  navy  cooperating,  and  on  the  12th  of  i^^^^^^  „, 
April  Maury  marched  out  of  the  city,  leaving  it  to  its  fate,  i""" ''"«»• 
while  he  took  a  stand  at  Meridian,  Mississippi.  In  the  following 
month  all  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  that  region  were  surrendered 
to  Canby.  The  total  Fedei-al  loss  during  the  land  operations  result- 
ing in  the  surrender  of  Mobile  was  1,417  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  About  5,000  prisoners  and  90  guns  were  captured  by  the 
Federal    troops   in    the  works  around  the  city.     Admiral   Farragut 
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ported  the  total  casualties  of  his  fleet  at  145  killed,  170  wounded, 
d  4  captured ;  of  this  number  93  were  drowned  with  the  Tecumseh 
d  4  of  them  were  captured.  The  Confederates  lost  32  killed  and 
)unded  and  280  taken  prisoners  from  the  ram  and  the  gunboat 
companying  her.  The  torpedo  service  of  the  Confederates  at  this 
ice  was  very  efficient ;  and  unstinted  praise  was  awarded  by  Fed- 
il  officers  to  the  constructors  of  the  ram  Tennessee.  The  craft  was 
marvel  of  strength  and  ingenuity;  notwithstanding  her  defects,  she 
IS  a  more  powerful  fighting  machine  than  any  at  that  time  owned 
any  European  nation.  She  was  another  of  the  wonders  of  Ameri- 
n  adaptability  to  pressing  exigencies  and  slender  resources. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   NATIONAL   POLITICAL   CANVASS   OF    1864. 

A  People  gheatlt  tkied  by  Wak.  —  Secretaky  Chase  developed  as  a  Pkesiden- 
TiAL  Candidate.  —  The  Cleveland  Convention  nominates  Genekal  Fkemont. 
—  Looking  to  Grant  as  a  Candidate.  —  The  Arguelles  Incident.  —  Lincoln 
renominated  at  Baltimore.  —  Resignation  of  Secretary  Chase.  —  Death  of 
Chief  Jdstice  Taney.  —  Reconstruction  Measures  in  Congress.  —  The  Wade- 
Davis  Manifesto.  —  Proclamation  by  the  President.  —  Peace  Propositions  in 
the  South.  —  The  Niagara  Falls  Conference.  —  General  McClellan  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Chicago.  —  The  St.  Albans  Raid. — 
Election  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumults  and  sorrows  of  civil  war,  the  official 
term  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  begin  a  political  campaign,  canvassing  the  country 
for  an  election  to  the  highest  office  in  the  National  Government. 
Even  the  most  devoted  friends  of  popular  institutions  might  well  be 
dismayed  by  the  prospect  of  a  test  so  severe  as  this  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  self-government.  Even  in 
peaceful  times  a  presidential  election  is  fruitful  of  excitements,  ani- 
mosities, and  bitterness  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  in  the  fierce  heat  of  a 
bloody,  costly,  and  distressful  war,  such  a  canvass  was  fraught  with 
many  dangers  to  the  Republic.  Foreign  critics,  unfriendly  to  Ameri- 
can political  institutions,  did  not  conceal  the  hopefulness  with  which 
they  regarded  this  newest  and  hardest  trial  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  American  people  had  lived  and  thrived  so 
wonderfully  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  It  was  inevitable,  they 
thought,  that  the  fierce  rancor  of  party  politics  should  embarrass  the 
Government,  paralyze  the  military  arm,  corrupt  civil  administration, 
and  throw  into  confusion  and  wreck  the  councils  of  those  who  guided 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  At  home,^while  all  patriotic  men  deplored 
the  necessity  of  diverting  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
the  one  supreme  duty  of  the  hour,  the  salvation  of  the  Federal 
Union,  there  was  no  serious  trepidation  as  to  the  result  of  this  politi- 
cal struggle  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  civil  war.  Generally  the 
American  citizen  holds  serene  and  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  per- 
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petuity  of  the  institutions  of  his  country.  Then  he  was  confident 
that  out  of  all  these  trials,  sorrows,  and  alarms  the  Republic  would 
finally  emerge  in  safety  and  in  triumph.  In  the  end  this  unshakable 
faith  was  justified. 

But  to  those  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Union  who  placed  their 
hopes  on  the  success  of  the  party  which  had  chosen  Lincoln 

The  dark  i  ./ 

days  oi  the  to  the  presidency  in  1860,  and  on  the  possibility  of  his  re- 
election in  1864,  the  beginning  of  this  year  was  full  of  dark- 
ness and  trial.  To  tliem  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  hostile  agencies  of 
men  and  circumstances  were  in  league  to  defeat  their  patriotic  pur- 
poses. The  debt  of  the  Nation  was  steadily  increasing ;  in  spite  of 
occasional  successes,  the  National  army  was  still  unable  to  capture 
the  insurgent  stronghold  or  break  the  power  of  the  two  great  armies 
of  the  Confederacy ;  the  conduct  of  the  war  had  roused  the  bitterest 
passions  of  men  ;  conspiracies  of  unknown  and  unfathomable  extent 
and  purpose  were  believed  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  loyal  communities ; 
repeated  military  defeats  had  dismayed  the  people  from  whose  ranks 
recruits  must  come  for  the  reenforcement  of  the  armies  of  the  Union; 
taxes  were  growing  heavier  every  month ;  the  terrors  of  a  conscrip- 
tion lowered  in  the  sky  ;  the  desolations  of  war  were  lamented  in 
every  household  in  the  land ;  the  ai-bitrary  arrests  which  were  justi- 
fied only  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity  greatly  troubled  the 
people,  unused  to  any  but  the  largest  freedom  of  speech  and  action ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  party  that  had  elected  Lincoln  in  1861  was 
disturbed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  its  political  adversary  was  con- 
fident, mischievously  alert,  and  swift  to  seize  upon  each  National 
disaster  and  wrest  it  to  an  unpatriotic  advantage.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  summer  of  1864  was  the  darkest  time  through  which  the 
Republic  passed  at  any  period  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
The  war,  the  draft,  and  the  taxes  had  sown  the  seeds  of  popular 
discontent  far  and  wide.  Inside  of  the  Republican  Union  party  there 
was  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  the  Lincoln  Administration,  and 
the  nominal  friends  of  that  Administration  were  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Federal  Union.  As  from  the  first.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  sharply  criticised  by  some  of  his  party  friends  for 
his  alleged  slowness  in  prosecuting  the  war,  his  conservative  policy 
in  regard  to  slavery,  and  his  indi:5erence  to  the  claims  of  other  radical 
politicians  who,  it  was  insisted,  had  done  more  up  to  that  time  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  Union  than  he  had.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  others  who  supported  the  Administration  with  many  protests 
against  its  so-called  radical  policy  ;  they  regarded  with  aversion  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  they  shook  their  heads  ominously  over 
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the  arming  of  the  blacks,  and 
they  deprecated  with  sorrowful 
hearts  the  suspension  of  the 
privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  and  the  exercise  of  simi- 
lar unusual  and  arbitrary  pow- 
ers. These  timid  souls  honestly 
desired  and  prayed  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Federal  Union  ;  they  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  use  of  the 
means  chosen  to  accomplish 
that  end. 

The  opposition  inside  of  the 
Union  Republican  party  to  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln  took  shape 
eai'ly  in  1864  in  a  concentra- 
tion upon  Salmon  P.  Chase,  whose  distinguished  and  invaluable  ser- 
vices as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  the 
American  people,  and  whose  apt  use  of  the  vast  patronage  of  his 
department  of  the  government  had  given  him  considerable  political 
strength  throughout  the  country.  The  administration  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  the  most  pervasive  and  far-reaching  of  any  branch  of 
the  civil  government.     It  promoted  the  ambitions  of  the  Secretary. 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Chase  was  warmly  supported  by  some  of  the 
office-holders  in  Washington,  although  it  was  thought  need-  opposition 
ful,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  keep  secret  the  details  coi^'^s' "."" 
of  their  plans  for  tlie  presentation  of  Mr.  Chase's  name  "■»"'°»«o°- 
before  the  people.  Finally,  ■  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1864, 
publication  was  made  of  a  circular  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  his  name  prominently  before  the  voters  of  the 
country  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  The  circular 
was  signed  by  a  senator  from  Kansas,^  and  it  urged  that  the  renomi- 
nation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  impossible  and  undesirable,  and  that  Mr. 
Chase  had  more  of  the  qualities  needed  in  the  administrative  head  of 
the  Government  than  any  other  man.  During  the  ensuing  month, 
however,  the  Unionists  of  Mr.  Chase's  own  State,  Ohio,  made  a 
declaration  of  their  choice  of  Lincoln  as  presidential  candidate,  and 
jMr.  Chase  formally  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Republican  Union  party  had  called 
for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Baltimore  June  8th,  to  nominate  candi- 
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dates  for  President  and  Vice-president.  This  action  was  strenuously 
objected  to  by  the  so-called  radical  element  of  the  party  ;  it  was 
argued  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  to  name  candidates  at  so 
early  a  day,  and  that  the  selection  of  Baltimore  as  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  designed  to  put  the  convention  more  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  President  Lincoln,  who  was  alleged  to  be  scheming  to  force 
his  renomination.  Some  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  Lincoln's  re- 
nomination  and  who  had  endeavored  to  infuse  the  public  mind  with 
that  opposition,  seized  upon  these  propositions  as  a  pretext  for  a  great 
public  demonstration  against  him ;  and  a  convention  of  analcontents 
was  called  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  of  May,  for  con- 
sultation, in  view  of  sundry  specified  circumstances,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  signers  of  the  call,  "constituted  a  danger  seriouslj^ 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions."  The  conven- 
tion, when  it  assembled,  did  not  venture  to  disclose  its  weakness  and 
its  non-representative  character  by  making  a  roll  of  membership  and 
instituting  a  strict  inquiry  for  credentials.  The  platform  resolutions 
of  the  convention  indorsed  with  great  heartiness  a  variety  of  uncon- 
trovertible and  uncontroverted  pi'opositions,  and  gave  expression  to 
Fremonta  i'^  hostility  to  Liucolu's  reelection  by  a  declaration  against 
nomination.  ^],g  electiou  of  any  man  to  a  second  term  of  tlie  presidential 
office.  General  Fremont,  whose  unfortunate  career  in  military  com- 
mand had  given  him  prestige  with  these  politicians,  was  nominated 
for  President ;  General  John  Cochrane,  whose  action  in  making  pro- 
test against  Burnside's  plans,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  had 
brought  him  into  some  prominence,  was  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent. Both  of  these  gentlemen  were  residents  of  New  York ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  constitutional  provision  which  forbids  electors 
voting  for  two  candidates  on  the  National  ticket  from  their  own  State 
was  not  considered  seriously  in  a  convention  designed  merely  to  give 
expression  to  the  discontent  of  its  members. 

The  nominations  fell  dead  with  the  people.  But  later  in  the  sum- 
mer they  were  used  as  a  leverage  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  Lincoln 
from  the  presidential  canvass  after  he  had  been  placed  in  the  field  by 
the  nominating  convention  of  the  Republican  Unionists.  It  was 
magnanimously  proposed  by  Fremont's  slender  band  of  supporters 
that  he  would  withdraw  if  Lincoln  would.  This  ofEer  was  not  con- 
sidered with  the  solemnity  which  was  expected  by  those  who  made  it ; 
and  still  later  in  the  canvass,  General  Fremont  withdrew  his  name  in 
a  letter  designed  as  a  Parthian  arrow,  denouncing  the  Lincoln  Admin- 
istration as  "  politically,  militarily,  and  financially  a  failure."  When 
the  Peace  Democrats  had  nominated  their  candidates  on  a  most 
unpatriotic  and  offensive  platform  of  resolutions,  later  in  the  year, 
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General  Cochrane  withdrew  his  name  from  the  canvass  in  a  manly 
and  spirited  letter.  But  by  that  time,  in  the  swift  onrush  of  events, 
most  people  had  forgotten  that  there  had  been  a  convention  of  dis- 
tressed and  discontented  politicians  in  Cleveland. 

A  considerable  element  in  the  Cleveland  convention  had  favored 
the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for  the  presidency.  It  was 
urged  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  name  is 
that  he  would  divert  to  his  support  an  enormous  portion  of  ^"''"^'^  ' 
the  Democratic  vote,  if  he  were  put  in  nomination.  Accordingly, 
when  the  variegated  political  assemblage  in  Cleveland  had  committed 
itself  to  the  fortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  soldier,  an  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination  and  election  by  bringing  forward 
the  magic  name  of  Grant.  A  meeting  was  called  in  New  York  for 
the  nominal  purpose  of  giving  expression  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  to  him  and  his  soldiers  for  their  labors  and  their  triumphs.  This 
process  in  politics  is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  known  as  "developing  a 
candidate."  But  Grant  refused  to  be  developed.  In  a  private  letter 
to  a  friend  he  set  the  seal  of  his  decisive  and  final  refusal  upon  all 
such  proceedings  designed  to  give  him  political  prominence ;  and  he 
accepted  and  made  his  own  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  the  President 
for  support  and  aid  to  the  army.  President  Lincoln,  cynically  invited 
to  attend  the  convention  intended  to  "  develop  "  a  possible  political 
rival,  replied  in  a  wise  and  patriotic  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his 
warm  approval  of  whatever  might  strengthen  and  sustain  General 
Grant  and  the  noble  armies  under  his  command  ;  and  he  added,  "  He 
and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I 
trust  that  at  your  meeting  you  will  so  shape  your  good  words  that 
they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns  moving  to  his  and  their  support." 
This  episode  greatly  stimulated  the  patriotism  of  the  whole  country; 
it  also  weakened  the  dwindling  and  factious  opposition  to  Lincoln. 

About  this   time   the  mind   of  the  people   was  disturbed  by  the 
arrest  in  the  United  States  and  the  delivery  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties of  one  Arguelles,  a  Cuban,  accused  of  dealing  in  slaves.     There 
was  no  question  of  the  guilt  of  Arguelles.     He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  army  and  the  lieutenant-governor  of  one  of  the  provincial 
districts  of  Cuba.     Acting   in  the   latter  capacity,  he  had  seized  a 
cargo  of  imported  African  slaves  ;    but   instead  of  setting  them  at 
liberty,  he  sold  one  hundred  and   forty-one  of  them,  and, 
putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket,  he  reported  that  thesiaye- 
they  had  died  of  smallpox.     Discreetly  evading  the  tempest 
which  discovery  of  his  iniquity   would  be  sure  to  raise,   Arguelles 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  wealthy  newspaper  proprietor.     The  liberation  of 
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the  hapless  victims  of  this  creature's 
rapacity  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out his  return  to  Cuba,  and  this  was 
solicited  by  the  Spanish  Government. 
Upon  being  satisfied  of  all  the  facts 
alleged,  the  State  Department  or- 
dered the  extradition  of  Arguelles, 
although  there  were  no  explicit 
treaty  stipulations  under  which  this 
could  be  asked.  It  was  held  that 
the  laws  of  civilized  nations  and  the 
treaties  by  which  the  United  States 
Government  was  bound  to  assist  in 
the  suppression  of    the  slave-trade      _  «  j      r~  ^   .      .  d       i 

^i-  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

were    sufficient   justification    of   the 

rendition  of  Arguelles  to  the  government  that  claimed  him.  But  the 
incident  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  journals  which  sympathized 
with  the  slaveholding  insurgents  in  arms  to  indict  the  Administration 
for  tyrannical  misuse  of  power  and  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum. 
Although  the  crime  of  this  miscreant,  abhorrent  as  it  was,  admitted 
of  no  defence  and  no  denial,  the  opposition  to  the  return  of  Arguelles 
was  very  great  among  the  enemies  of  the  Administration.  A  Demo- 
cratic Senator  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry  in  the  United  States 
Senate  concerning  this  celebrated  case,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
punish  the  subordinate  oflicial  who  executed  the  orders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Arguelles  incident  wore  a  sinister  aspect  to  the  men  who  trem- 
bled for  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  because 
trary  pro-  of  its  evident  likeness  to  other  so-called  arbitrary  proceed- 
cee  mgs.  .^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Federal  Government.  Another  example  of  this 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  man  was  found  in  the  suspension  of  two 
New  York  newspapers,  in  May,  1864,  for  the  publication  of  a  forged 
proclamation  bearing  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  calling  for  a  day  of  National  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  in 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country;  ordering  a  new  levy  of 
400,000  men,  all  of  which  was  couched  in  terms  of  the  deepest  depres- 
sion and  sadness.  Coming  as  it  did  when  the  public  were  sensitive 
and  expectant  of  disaster,  during  Grant's  bloody  struggle  in  Virginia, 
the  fraudulent  proclamation  greatly  excited  the  people.  For  a  time 
it  accomplished  the  purpose  for  vfhich  it  was  prepared  —  the  artificial 
stimulation  of  the  price  of  gold.  But  immediate  and  official  expo- 
sure of  the  fraud  destroj'ed  its  life,  and  the  popular  fever  abated. 
But  a  new  sensation  of  smart  was  caused  when  two  newspapers  of 
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the  many  to  which  the  forgery  had  been  unsuccessfully  offered  were 
punished  for  having  accepted  and  printed  it.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  these  newspapers  had  been  perfervid  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  war  policy  of  the  Government.  Their  protestations  of  deceived 
innocence  in  the  transactions  did  not  avail.  The  editors  of  the  two 
newspapers  were  ordered  into  arrest  and  the  publication  of  those  jour- 
nals was  prohibited  for  two  days,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  a 
fiery  and  impulsive  gentleman.  This  affair  further  inflamed  the  Peace 
Democrats,  and  Governor  Seymour  and  other  Democratic  officials  of 
New  York  took  steps  to  punish  the  military  officials  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  arrests.  These  officers  were  put  under  an  obligation  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury;  but  further  proceedings  in  the 
case  appeared  only  in  the  speeches,  resolutions,  and  editorial  writings 
of  those  who  saw  here  another  opportunity  to  accumulate  political 
capital. 

As  the  year  wore  on  towards  its  summer,  it  became  evident  to  men 
who  were  shrewdly  observant  of  the  movements  of  the  popular  cur- 
rents of  feeling  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  considered  no  name 
but  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  canvass  for  the  presidency.  Irregular  but 
significant  nominations  of  Lincoln  were  made  by  legislatures,  local 
conventions,  and  mass  meetings  all  over  the  country,  beginning  with 
a  State  convention  held  in  New  Hampshire  in  January.  The  President 
took  no  steps  whatever  to  assure  his  nomination ;  none  of  his  vast 
powers  was  put  forth  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  those  of  his  zealous 
friends  who  thought  it  needful  for  them  to  work  incessantly  and  vigi- 
lantly to  secure  to  the  nominating  convention  delegates  pledged  to 
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the  support  of  the  man  -whom  they  loved  so  well.  When  military 
ofScers  expressed  a  desire  to  go  among  the  people  to  incite  an  upris- 
ing in  his  favor  (as  if  such  missionary  work  were  necessary),  the 
President  admonished  them  that  their  post  of  duty  was  in  the  field. 
To  the  tremulous  assurances  of  those  of  his  personal  following  who 
were  alarmed  by  machinations  of  his  political  adversaries,  he  replied 
with  calm  dignity  that  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  To  a  dele- 
gation which  presented  a  record  of  the  action  of  two  important 
assemblies  that  had  named  him  as  his  own  successor,  he  did  venture 
to  speak  frankly  concerning  the  question  which  had  given  him  less 
uneasiness  than  anybody.  He  said  :  "  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  sup- 
pose that  either  the  convention  or  the  League  has  concluded  to  decide 
that  I  am  either  the  best  or  the  greatest  man  in  America;  but  rather, 
they  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  crossing 
the  river."  Further  than  this,  the  resolute,  self-contained  Lincoln 
refused  to  speak  of  his  political  prospects  while  the  verdict  of  the 
people  was  yet  in  process  of  formulation. 

As  a  matter  of  historj',  the  nominating  convention  that  met  in 
The  great  Baltimore,  June  7th,  1864,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  register 
^^B^t?'""  the  will  of  the  people  already  expressed  in  the  variety  of 
™""'°'  ways  possible  under  a  government  like  ours.     A  majority  of 

the  delegates  were  expressly  and  willingly  bound  by  instructions 
from  a  free  people  to  nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  strife  in  the  convention  was  that  which  was- 
provoked  by  a  frantic  rivalry  among  the  delegates  to  snatch  the  honor 
of  placing  before  the  vast  and  cheering  assembly  the  name  of  the  man 
who  was  already  the  marked  candidate  of  the  people.  When  this 
difficult  feat  had  been  accomplished  by  the  strategy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  Simon  Cameron,  tbe  tremendous 
acclaim  of  the  convention  ratified  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  was  formally  finished.  There  were  many 
members  of  the  convention,  and  of  the  Republican  Union  party,  who 
desired  that  Hannibal  Hamlin  should  again  be  candidate  for  the 
vice-presidency,  as  he  had  been  in  1861.  If  Lincoln  had  signified 
his  choice  in  this  regard,  Hamlin  would  have  been  nominated ;  but 
with  his  punctilious  determination  to  withhold  his  hand  from  every 
appearance  of  interference  with  the  work  of  the  convention,  Lin- 
coln declined  to  give  sign  of  his  preference.  With  a  laudable  and 
natural  desire  to  conciliate  the  war-supporting  element  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  to  attach  the  wavering  approval  of  the  men  in  the 
Border  States,  the  choice  of  the  convention  was  concentrated,  after 
a  little  delay,  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-presi- 
dent.    Johnson,  as  military  governor  of  his  State,  civil  governor,  and 
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United  States  Senator,  had  proved  the  fiery  intensity  of  his  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  the  Union.  His  fierce  democracy  was  admired  ; 
for  he  had  sprung  from  the  humble  people,  and,  bred  in  poverty,  a 
"  poor  white  "  in  a  slave  State,  he  had  grown  to  manhood  with  a  pas- 
sionate hatred  in  his  heart  of  slavery  and  all  aristocratic  institutions. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  title  of  the  convention  that  nominated 
Lincoln  this  year  was  officially  changed  from  that  which  had  been 
borne   by   that   which    nominated  him  in  1860.     This   was   known 
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as  the  Union  Republican  Convention.  Here  the  Republican  party 
stood  for  the  Union ;  it  was  a  challenge  for  all  others  to  take  a 
stand  against  the  Union,  if  they  dared.  Another  notable  feature 
of  the  convention  was  the  appearance  of  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction in  the  lately  seceded  States,  then  beginning  to  claim 
attention.  Delegates  were  .admitted  from  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Tennessee ;  and  delegates  from  Virginia  and  Florida  were  admit- 
ted to  the  floor  of  the  assembly,  but  without  the  privilege  of  voting; 
those  from  South  Carolina  were  altogether  excluded.  This  action 
of  the  convention  served  as  an  indication  of  the  status  of  polit- 
ical reconstruction  processes  in  these  several  States.  As  for  the  plat- 
form resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  they  were  significant 
only  of  matters  then  regarded  as  highly  momentous,  but  not  of  his- 
toric importance.  That  the  convention  which  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  War  President,  as  his  own  successor,  should  vehemently 
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declare  for  a  bold  and  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  should  register 
a  solemn  promise  to  support  his  Ad- 
ministration in  its  wise  and  patriotic 
policy,  was  inevitable  and  logical.  But 
there  were  also  resolutions  favoring  a 
speedy  construction  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad,  pledging  the  party  to 
an  unflinching  support  of  the  financial 
credit  of  the  Nation,  and  pungently 
declaring  against  the  interference  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  affairs 
of  any  country  upon  the  American 
continent.  Mr.  Lincoln's  admirable 
responses  to  the  official  and  semi- 
official notifications  of  his  nomination 

were  addressed  "  to  the  Union  people."  In  reply  to  a  congratulatory 
serenade  tendered  him  at  this  time,  he  said:  "  What  we  want  still 
more  than  Baltimore  conventions  or  presidential  elections  is  success 
under  General  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  support  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our 
energies  to  that  point." 

One  of  the  political  complications  of  that  summer  was  the  resigna- 
Another  tion  of  Secretary  Chase  under  circumstances  peculiarly  try- 
coin's  pa-""  i"g  ^^  t^i6  President  and  to  the  friends  of  both  of  these  illus- 
tience.  trious  men.    Mr.  Chase,  in  his  administration  of  the  Treasury 

Department,  had  always  been  more  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of  his 
office  than  any  other  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  He  had 
resisted  with  much  energy  all  attempts  to  invade  what  he  considered 
the  prerogatives  of  his  office ;  and  as  he  was  not  a  good  judge  of  men, 
it  often  happened  that  the  persons  whom  he  selected  were  unfit  or 
incompetent;  and  immemorial  usage  had  conceded  to  the  Chief 
Executive  almost  exclusive  right  to  make  all  such  appointments.  It 
was  the  usual  custom  for  the  President  to  intimate  his  wishes  to  the 
heads  of  departments  and  to  take  counsel  with  them  unreservedly  in 
considering  the  filling  of  the  more  important  places,  leaving  them  to 
their  own  devices  in  all  matters  of  lesser  moment.  But  Mr.  Chase 
resented  any  interference  whatever  with  his  own  plans  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  places  in  the  Treasurj'  service.  It  is  painful  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  estrangement  of  these  two  eminent  statesmen  was 
due  to  a  disagreement  over  the  disposition  of  governmental  patronage. 
Several  places  of  importance  were  to  be  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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summer  of  1864;  and  true  to  his  priuciple,  the  Secretary  calmly 
made  his  arrangements  to  dispose  of  the  places  without  much  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  or  the  preferences  of  the  President.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  became  aware  of  the  proposed  action  of  Mr.  Chase,  he  mildly 
interposed  objections  to  a  certain  appointment,  urging  that  the  per- 
son selected  by  the  Secretary  was  unfit  for  the  place,  which  was  one 
of  great  responsibility.  Mr.  Chase  insisted,  and  the  President  was 
greatly  troubled  by  the  uncompromising  attitude  of  his  subordinate 
officer;  Mr.  Chase  finally  intimated  his  intention  to  give  up  his  own 
exalted  office  unless  he  were  permitted  to  have  his  own  way. 

The  Secretary  never  underrated  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
country,  great  though  the  worth  of  those  services  admittedly  were. 
But  he  committed  the  error  of  regarding  his  continuance  in  office  as 
indispensable  to  the  successful  administration  of  public  affairs.  It 
had  sometimes  happened  that  when  the  distinguished  Secretary  had 
been  thwarted  in  his  plans  regarding  the  minor  details  of  the  business 
of  his  department  (more  especially  in  the  matter  of  patronage),  he 
had  got  what  he  wanted  by  threatening  to  resign  if  he  were  not  once 
more  indulged  in  this  way.  Finally,  the  good  President's  patience 
was  exhausted.  When  Mr.  Chase,  obliged  to  defer  indefinitely  this 
particular  indulgence  of  his  personal  wishes,  tendered  his  resignation, 
June  29, 1864,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would 
be  accepted.  But  the  wearied  President,  whose  time  and  energies 
were  engrossed  with  affairs  of  the  supremest  moment,  could  no  longer 
be  harassed  with  the  petulant  appeals  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  accepted  his  resignation ;  and  the  country  was  astonished 
with  the  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Chase  and  the 
appointment  of  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  as  his  successor.  But  the  politi- 
cal excitement  caused  by  this  unexpected  event  soon  wore  away.  The 
people  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill  of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  embar- 
rassed by  political  complications  ;  and  they  knew  that  the  purity  and 
sincerity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration  of  affairs  were  beyond 
question.  Mr.  Tod  declined  to  accept  the  appointment;  and  the  Pres- 
ident, after  a  full  and  free  conference  with  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  nominated  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  at  once  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, of  which  he  had  been  a  member  for  ten  years,  and  in  which  he  had 
occupied  recently  the  important  place  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  skill  and  fidelity. 

The  subject  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
now  became  troublesomely  prominent.  In  his  amnesty  proclamation 
of  December,  1863,  President  Lincoln  promised  that  when  a  number 
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of  the  loyal  citizens  of  any  State  heretofore  in  rebellion,  equal  to  one 

tenth  of  the  total  number  of  legal  voters  in  1860,  should 

structioQ       reestablish  a  State  government  republican  in  form,  such  gov- 

problem.  ,         IT  •  1         1  T    •  .    .  ,.       , 

ernment  should  receive  the  legahzmg  recognition  of  the 
National  Government.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  care  and  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  ex-slaves  should  be  left  to  each  reconstructed 
State ;  and  the  President  suggested  that  in  such  reconstruction  due 
regard  should  be  had  to  all  existing  boundaries  and  subdivisions  of 
territory,  and  that  codes  of  lavrs  and  internal  regulations  should  be 
preserved  intact ;  and  his  proclamation  specially  designated  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  judges  of 
the  fitness  for  admission  of  any  and  all  members  of  Congress  that 
might  apply  from  any  of  these  reconstructed  States. 

The  proclamation  and  the  message  which  it  accompanied  were 
designed  to  clear  the  way  for  readmission  to  the  full  privileges  of  a 
State  of  those  communities  which  had  been  in  a  condition  of  rebellion 
against  the  United  States.  Individuals,  before  participating  in  pro- 
ceedings to  reconstruct  the  State,  or  holding  office,  or  in  any  other 
way  taking  part  in  the  government  of  such  reconstructed  State,  must 
take  the  oath  required  to  insure  their  present  loyalty  and  their  unqual- 
ified support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of 
Congress,  special  reference  being  had  to  the  laws  relating  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  was  solemnly  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  not  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, nor  return  to  bondage  any  person  who  had  been  made  free  by  its 
provisions  or  by  any  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  These  propositions 
were  received  with  cordial  approval  by  all  classes  of  Republicans ; 
and  even  the  most  prejudiced  of  the  Democrats  found  in  them  little 
to  awake  their  opposition. 


Benjamin  F.  Wade. 


Henry  Winter  Davis. 
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But  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  President,  outlined  in 
the  message  and  the  proclamation  of  amnesty,  began  to  be  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  so-called  radical  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  Representative  from  Maryland,  who  had  all 
along  exhibited  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  President,  brought  in  a 
bill  (May  4th,  1864),  to  provide  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  ;  the  fundamental  proposition  of  his  scheme  being 
that  said  States  v^ere  out  of  the  Union,  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase 
of  the  time,  had  committed  State  suicide.  The  bill  provided  that  a 
civil  provisional  governor  should  be  appointed  in  each  State  which 
might  be  wholly  or  in  part  in  rebellion,  and  that  under  his  direction 
an  enrollment  of  all  the  white  citizens  of  the  State  should  be  made ; 
and  that  when  a  majority  of  such  citizens  should  have  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  they  should  be  entitled  to  elect  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  and  reestablish  a  State  government. 
Such  constitution  must  contain  provisions  forever  prohibiting  slavery, 
disfranchising  prominent  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  debt  contracted 
by  the  Confederate  authority,  whether  State  or  so-called  National. 
President  Lincoln's  plan  contemplated  the  taking  of  one  tenth  of  the 
legal  and  loyal  voters  of  the  State  as  a  basis  for  the  purposes  of  recon- 
struction. The  Davis  plan  required  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  the 
State  for  that  purpose.  The  President  would  have  the  initiative  taken 
by  a  military  governor  (although  he  was  not  wedded  to  that  part  of 
the  programme).  The  Davis  scheme  would  have  none  but  a  civilian 
provisional  governor  at  the  new  beginning  of  things.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  Lincoln  plan  was  likely  to  be  the  more  speedy  in  bringing 
back  into  the  Union  the  States  in  which  rebellion  existed  or  had  existed. 
It  was  clear  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  and  his  supporters 
would  require  a  much  longer  time  to  restore  the  disordered  Union. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  plan  was  the  more  elastic ;  it  was  susceptible  of 
modification  in  its  application  to  differing  communities.  The  Davis 
plan  was  rigid  ;  it  proposed  one  iron-clad  system,  for  all  the  States  to 
which  it  might  be  applied.  Lincoln  likened  it  to  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes ;  to  its  requirements  the  subject  of  its  usage  must  rigorously 
be  conformed.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  one  question  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  debaters  was.  Are  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  in,  or  out  of,  the  Union  ? 

Mr.  Davis's  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
an  animated  debate,  bv  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  fifty-nine,        „ 

"^  ,,  .  .     .  1        TheWade- 

the  Democratic  members  generally  maintaining  a  purely  i>a™inci- 
partisan  attitude  of  opposition.     In  the  Senate  the  bill  was 
championed  by  Senator  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  a  fiery  and  powerful 
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radical  leader,  whose  anti-slavery  rec- 
ord dated  far  back  in  the  history  of 
the  times.  After  some  conference 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  measure 
finally  passed  Congress  and  was  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  approval  dur- 
ing the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
that  ended  July  4th,  1864.  The  Pres- 
ident, who  had  not  signified  to  any 
member  of  Congress  what  were  his 
views  upon  the  bill,  kept  it  in  his  pos- 
session until  Congress  had  adjourned, 
thereby  giving  it  "  the  pocket  veto," 
which  killed  it  quite  as  effectually  as 
a  return  without  his  signature  could 

have  done  for  it.  The  anger  of  the  radical  element  of  Congress  was 
very  great.  But  the  more  conservative  members  of  the  two  Houses 
regretted  that  they  had  not  given  the  matter  that  attention  which 
they  might  have,  and  that  they  had  failed  to  seek  enlightenment  from 
the  President,  whose  mouth  had  been  so  discreetly  sealed  during  the 
progress  of  the  measure  through  Congress. 

Four  days  later,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Wade-Davis  bill  was  printed,  and  in  which  his 
own  promises  and  arguments  relating  to  amnesty  and  reconstruction 
were  reiterated.  He  added  that,  while  he  was  not  ready  to  set  aside 
the  governments  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  (as  an  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  require  of  him),  and  while  he  was  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  inflexibly  to  any  single  plan  of  reconstruction,  he  was  fully 
satisfied  with  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill,  provided  the  loyal  people 
of  any  State  should  choose  to  adopt  it.  The  failure  of  the  President 
to  approve  the  Wade-Davis  bill  had  excited  considerable  feeling 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  this  utterance  further 
stimulated  public  discussion.  But  a  painful  sensation  was  caused 
when  Senator  Wade  and  Representative  Davis  united  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  President  (August  5th),  in  which, 
after  reciting  the  history  of  their  bill,  they  broadly  insinuated  that 
the  President  had  been  actuated  by  the  lowest  personal  motives  in 
his  disposition  of  the  measure.  They  said  :  "  The  President,  by  pre- 
venting this  bill  from  becoming  a  law,  holds  the  electoral  votes  of 
the  rebel  States  at  the  dictation  of  his  personal  ambition."  None 
had  been  more  abstinent  of  making  use  of  governmental  powers  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  own  personal  aims  than  Lincoln.  Yet  here 
were   two   conspicuous  members  of   his  own    political  party   openly 
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accusing  him  of  scheming  to  secure  electoral  votes  for  himself  in  the 
ensuing  National  election  and  refusing  to  give  life  to  Congressional 
legislation  lest  that  might  militate  against  his  chances. 

This  bolt  from  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  gave  great  hope- 
fulness to  the  Democrats,  who  regarded  the  manifesto  with  the  same 
grave  interest  and  the  same  certainty  of  its  danger  to  the  canvass  of 
the  Republicans  as  that  with  which  they  had  hailed  the  Cleveland 
convention,  the  Fremont  movement,  the  diversion  in  favor  of  General 
Grant,  and  other  incidents  which  distressed  for  a  time  the  men  who 
desired  the  reelection  of  Lincoln.  The  men  who  saw  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  Fremont  the  opening  of  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  Republi- 
can party  were  now  fixed  in  their  belief  that  the  so-called  Wade- 
Davis  manifesto  was  the  death-knell  of  that  party. 

While  these  internal  dissensions  of  the  Unionists  were  distract- 
ing: the  attention  and  the  energies  of  the  party  that  sup- 

T      T  •  1        r  1  c        /!_•  1  1     Kenewal  of 

ported    Lmcoln  lor  a   second   ter:n    of    omce,  another  and  peace  propo- 

,  .  ,  sitious. 

equally  important  diversion  appeared  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier in  the  form  of  a  peace  proposition  from  persons  who  professed  to 
represent  the  Confederate  leaders.  The  waste  and  weariness  of  war 
were  much  more  severely  felt  in  the  South  than  in  the  North.  Al- 
though the  skill,  adaptability,  and  ingenuity  of  the  Southern  people 
had  been  manifested  in  innumerable  ways  during  the  struggle,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  hopelessness  of  the  war  for  Southern  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Union  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  the  people 
with  uncommon  severity.  There  was  from  the  first  a' considerable 
element  in  the  Southern  States  which,  forced  into  the  secession  move- 
ment, still  longed  for  peace  and  reunion  ;  the  "  submissionists,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  never  felt  that  the  South  had  a  just  quarrel ; 
and  they  believed  that,  like  all  unjust  attempts  at  revolution,  this  one 
would  fail.  Under  the  terrorism  that  prevailed,  however,  they  were 
discreetly  dumb,  even  when  other  men,  impatient  and  discouraged, 
reluctantly  began  to  talk  of  the  possibilities  of  peace  without  an 
actual  surrender  of  all  for  which  the  Southern  States  had  fought. 

Thei'e  was  another  class  of  peace  advocates  in  the  South  at  this 
time.  These  were  the  insincere  men,  who,  still  hoping  for  Southern 
independence  and  alarmed  by  the  growing  apathy  of  their  own  people, 
sought  to  sting  them  into  renewed  activity  by  inviting  from  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  their  agents  such  a  rejection  of  tentative  offers  of 
peace  as  should  convince  the  languid  adherents  of  the  Confederacy 
that  the  so-called  "  despotism  of  the  North  "  was  still  alert,  deter- 
mined, and  bent  only  on  the  "  subjugation  "  of  the  South.  It  was  on 
this  string  that  the  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Confederate  cause  per- 
sistently harped.      Their   Southern   fellow-citizens   were   invariably 
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The  "  Crater  "  at  Petersburg. 
Drawn  by  Harry  AUchin  from  a  photograph. 


asked  if  they 
would  figbt  for 
honor  and  inde- 
pendence, or 
submit  to  dis- 
honor and  the 
despotism  of  the 
North.  These 
crafty  advocates 
of  peace  proposi- 
tions in  which 
they  had  no  faith 
were  in  com- 
municati  on, 

more  or  less  direct,  with  members  of  the  peace  party  in  the  North ; 
and  these  latter  sought  in  the  agitation  of  such  propositions  for  means 
to  distract  and  embarrass  the  friends  of  the  Union  cause,  who  were  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Lincoln  Administration. 

Among  them  were  not  a  few  sanguine  spirits  who  exaggerated  the 
reports  of  prevailing  discontent  in  the  South  which  filtered  through 
the  military  lines.  They  ardently  wished  for  peace  ;  and  with  them 
the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  that  multitudes  of  men  inside  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy  were  agonizing  for  the  return  of  peace ; 
and  that  if  these  multitudes  were  only  assured  of  clement  and  mag- 
nanimous treatment,  tliey  would  create  such  a  public  feeling  in  the 
South  that  the  headstrong  leaders  would  be  compelled  to  bow  to 
the  popular  will  and  treat  for  peace  at  any  price.  Such  an  one  was 
Horace  Greeley,  the  leading  Republican  newspaper  editor  of  his  time. 
Credulous,  excitable,  and  sanguine,  he  was  ready  to  believe  almost 
anybody  who  came  to  him  professing  to  bring  offers  of  peace  from 
the  secret  councils  of  the  Confederacy.  He  used  his  great  influence 
as  a  journalist  to  impress  upon  the  reading  public  his  erratic  views ; 
and  as  none  doubted  his  sincere  patriotism  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Union,  his  utterances  carried  weight,  and  his  attitude  invited  the 
whisperings  of  the  innumerable  busybodies  who  fluttered  around 
the  party  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  lines,  bent  chiefly  on  magnify- 
ing their  own  importance.  Such  a  busybody  was  a  person  who 
called  himself  "  William  Cornell  Jewett,  of  Colorado."  Jewett  pro- 
fessed that  be  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  leading  states- 
men in  the  North  and  in  the  South.  He  wrote  letters  of  advice  and 
inquiry  (which  were  never  answered)  to  President  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  and  he  finally  persuaded  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  (Jewett) 
was  an   authorized  go-between  from  the  Confederate  authorities  to 
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ti'eat  for  peace,  his  immediate  coadjutor  being,  as  alleged,  one  George 
N.  Sanders,  of  Kentuckj',  who  was  then  waiting  on  the  Canadian 
border  to  communicate  the  views  of  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  subject  of 
peace.  To  Mr.  Greeley's  excited  imagination  this  communication 
seemed  to  be  fraught  with  momentous  consequence.  He  at  once 
addressed  the  President,  entreating  him  to  invite  the  emissaries  of 
the  Confederate  government  (then  tarrying  at  Niagara  Falls)  to  sub- 
mit their  credentials  and  exhibit  their  terms  of  peace.  Mr.  Greeley 
even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  the  consideration  of  the  President 
a  basis  of  negotiation  on  which  only  were  conditions  of  peace  to  be 
considered.  It  is  suflBcient  to  say  that  these  terms  included  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Union,  complete  and  full  amnesty  for  all 
concerned  in  the  insurrection,  and  a  compensation  of  $40,000,000  for 
the  emancipated  slaves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  this  information  and  advice  with  many  mis- 
givings ;  but,  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  settle  Mr.  Greeley 

°  °.  .  .  .       "^      The  Niagara 

and  his  hare-brained  schemes  once  and  forever,  he  author-  rails  peace 

,  conference. 

ized  him  to  bring  to  Washington  "  any  person,  anywhere, 
professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  writing,  for 
peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abandonment 
of  slavery,"  no  matter  what  else  it  might  embrace.  A  long  and  irri- 
tating delay  followed,  the  President  insisting  only  as  a  condition  that 
the  emissaries  should  exhibit  their  credentials  and  disclose  the  basis 
on  which  they  proposed,  in  behalf  of  the  Confederates,  to  treat  for 
peace.  He  even  despatched  one  of  his  confidential  secretaries,  Major 
John  Hay,  armed  with  ample  authority  to  bring  the  agents  to  Wash- 
ington under  safe  conduct,  in  order  that  they  might  confer  directly 
with  the  President  concerning  the  matters  whereof  they  professed  to 
have  charge.  But  all  this  was  in  vain.  Ultimately  it  was  made 
manifest  that  the  agents  (Clement  C.  Clay,  Jacob  Thompson,  James 
P.  Holcombe,  and  George  N.  Sanders)  did  not  bear  with  them  even 
a  scrap  of  paper  by  way  of  credentials.  Moreover,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  their  mission,  which  was  practically  voluntary  and  not 
authorized,  was  to  entrap  President  Lincoln  into  taking  the  initiative 
in  negotiating  with  the  Richmond  authorities  for  peace.  In  this  they 
were  balked  b}'  the  wonderful  shrewdness  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  from 
the  first  seemed  to  discern  the  intent  and  purport  of  this  extraordi- 
nary embassage.  Defeated  in  this  scheme,  however,  the  plotters  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  river  were  able  to  make  some  political  capi- 
tal for  their  Northern  allies,  and  further  "  fire  the  Southern  heart " 
by  pretending  that  an  authorized  and  legitimate  offer  of  peace  had 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  had  been 
rudely  spurned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  at  a  mere  "  caprice  of  his  sovereign 
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will."  By  tliis  sign  it  was  expected  that  the  Peace  Democratic  part}' 
would  conquer  in  the  political  campaign,  then  (July,  1864)  well 
under  way.  The  incident  was  employed  to  harass  and  annoy  the 
active  Unionists,  to  mislead  the  people,  and  to  befog  the  main  issue 
then  pending  in  the  canvass.  Mr.  Greeley,  with  exasperating  perti- 
nacity, annoyed  the  President  and  grieved  his  kind  heart  with  re- 
proaches, criticisms,  and  insane  predictions  of  the  ruin  that  was  soon 
to  overtake  the  country  unless  something  should  be  done  to  secure  an 
honorable  peace  by  other  means  than  those  of  warfare. 

This  distracting  incident  had  scarcely  closed  when  the  Democratic 
party  assembled  in  Xational  convention  in  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-president.  That  conven- 
tion liad  originally  been  called  to  meet  on  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  but 
the  complication  which  arose  on  the  borders  of  the  Republican  Union 
party,  during  the  early  summer,  induced  the  Democratic  managers  to 
postpone  their  convention  until  the  29th  of  August.  Meanwhile, 
it  became  evident  that  the  vote  of  the  country  was  soon  to  determine 
the  continuance  or  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Immediately  succeeding 
the  grotesque  fiasco  of  Mr.  Greeley's  peace  conference  at  Niagara 
Falls,  another  resultless  and  equally  futile  errand  had  been  undertaken 
by  a  militant  preacher.  Colonel  Jaquess,  who  fancied  himself  to  be 
clothed  with  a  divine  mission  to  go  into  the  Southern  Confederacy 
and  bring  back  honorable  and  acceptable  terms  of  peace.  He  was 
furnished  with  the  necessary  safe-conduct,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
literary  gentleman  who  was  familiar  with  the  Southern  people  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Gilmore),  he  went  to  Richmond,  held  a  conference  with  some 
of  the  Confederate  leaders,  and  came  back  bootless.  Events  like 
these,  coming  as  they  did  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  depression  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  party,  were  well  calculated  to  infuse  life  and 
animation  into  the  councils  of  the  organization  whose  delegates 
assembled  in  Chicago  in  the  last  days  of  August,  eager  to  appeal  to 
the  people  to  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  should  stop. 

By  this  time  it  was  pretty  well  settled  that  General  George  B. 
McClellan   would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Peace  Democratic 

General  Mc-  ,  . 

cieiiaDuom-  party,  inconsistent  though  this  selection  might  be.     There 

iiiated  tor         ^         ■"  .  .1    i  ■■->  t^  1       ' 

thepresi-       were  a  few  irreconcilable  Peace  Democrats  who  protested 

dency.  . 

that  no  man  who  had  "  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  South  "  should  bear  the  banner  of  the  party  in  the  political  cam- 
paign which  was  to  carry  their  candidate  into  the  White  House. 
But  these  were  clearly  in  a  minority.  McClellan  had  endeared  him- 
self to  men  who  opposed  the  war  because  lie  had,  as  they  thought, 
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opposed  the  radical  policy  of  Lincoln ; 
and  what  was  quite  as  much  to  the 
purpose,  he  had  been  badly  treated 
by  the  Lincoln  Administration  and 
was  to  that  extent  a  martyr,  a  suf- 
ferer for  conscience'  sake.  The  con- 
vention made  much  of  the  failure  of 
the  Administration  to  secure  favora- 
ble terms  of  peace ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  declared  that  "  after  four 
years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,"  during 

Major-General  John  G    Parke.  which    many    OXCeSSCS    of    pOWCr    and 

many  governmental  tyrannies  had 
been  patiently  tolerated  by  the  people,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
made  "  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  con- 
vention of  the  States  and  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end  that  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  Union  of  the  States."  This  declaration  of  the  convention 
was  the  pith  of  the  platform  resolutions  on  which  the  Peace  Demo- 
crats went  to  the  country.  The  resolution  was  the  handiwork  of 
C.  L.  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country  under  sen- 
tence of  exile,  but  had  come  back  under  the  unobservant  tolerance  of 
the  authorities  at  Washington.  General  McClellan  was  duly  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  and  the  anomalous  proceeding  of  placing  a 
war  candidate  on  a  peace  platform  was  concluded  by  nominating  for 
Vice-president  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  an  honest,  able,  and 
consistent  opponent  of  the  war. 

Before  General  McClellan  had  formally  accepted  the  nomination 
tendered  him,  the  tide  of  military  victory,  so  long  at  an  lumingoj 
ebb,  began  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  Union  arms.  Atlanta  had  *i'«*"'>^- 
fallen  and  Sherman's  long  series  of  triumphs  had  begun.  McClellan 
calmly  repudiated  the  platform  on  which  he  had  been  nominated, 
formulated  one  of  his  own,  and,  having  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
platform-makers  sundry  sentences  entirely  alien  to  what  they  did  say, 
he  gravely  added :  "Believing  that  the  views  here  expressed  are  those 
of  the  convention  and  the  people  you  represent,  I  accept  the  nomina- 
tion." The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  candidate  and  the  creed 
of  the  party  that  nominated  him  was  thus  early  advertised.  Vallan- 
digham, indignant  at  such  a  perversion  of  the  explicit  language  which 
he  had  triumphantly  forced  into  the  resolutions  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, specifically  and  explicitly  contradicted  General  McClellan. 
With  such  an  irrepressible  conflict  of  ideas  and  doctrines  did  the 
campaign  of  the  Democrats  begin. 
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The  canvass  was  animated,  even  bitter.  It  appeared  as  if  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  waited  for  events  to  determine  whether  war  or  peace 
would  be  the  most  readily  voted  for  by  the  people,  before  placing  their 
candidates  in  tlie  field.  When  their  convention  assembled  and  nom- 
inated McClellan,  they  were  amply  justified  in  thinking  that  the 
popular  verdict  would  be  for  peace.  Certainly  the  war  party  was  in 
very  bad  case ;  the  war  spirit  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  military  successes 
were  no  longer  reported ;  and  instead  of  signs  of  a  victorious  peace 
discernible  in  the  sky,  calls  for  more  men  and  money  were  made  in 
behalf  of  the  army.  A  draft  for  500,000  men  was  ordered  on  the 
18th  of  July,  the  President  firmly  resisting  the  importunities  of  his 
political  friends,  who  warned  him  that  the  enforcement  of  the  draft 
would  put  in  jeopardy  his  chances  of  reelection.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  was  only  JilS, 842,558,  and  the 
unpaid  requisitions  were  $71,814,000.  A  large  deficiency  was  immi- 
nent, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Fessenden)  met  with 
indifferent  success  when  he  endeavored  to  borrow  money  and  place  a 
new  loan  on  the  market. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  a  mine  under  the  fortifications  of  Petersburg, 
•constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Pleasants,  of  the 
Porty-eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment,  was  exploded.  Great  expecta- 
tions had  been  entertained  of  this  device ;  and  if  the  details  of  the 
attack  which  followed  the  explosion  had  been  managed  as  well  as  the 
mining  had  been  pushed,  the  results  would  have  doubtless  been  grat- 
ifying to  the  Federal  commander.  But  General  Burnside,  within 
whose  lines  the  work  was  undertaken,  gave  the  command  of  the 
sortie  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  explosion  took  place  into  the  hands 
of  an  incompetent  officer.  The  mine  tore  an  immense  rent  in  the 
fortifications ;  and  while  the  Confederates,  dazed  by  the  awful  explo- 
sion and  apprehending  an  equally  awful  assault,  were  momentarily 
paralyzed,  the  assailing  column  precipitated  itself  into  the  crater  of 
the  exploded  mine,  halted  and  huddled  there  in  confusion  until  the 
Confederate  garrison,  recovering  their  wits,  plunged  their  shot  and 
shell  into  the  pit,  checking  all  further  forward  movements  with  most 
terrible  slaughter.  This  bloody  disaster  thickened  the  gloom  that 
covered  the  military  situation.  Burnside,  at  his  own  request,  was 
relieved  from  command  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  John  G.  Parke. 

But  Sheridan's  brilliant  successes  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
September,  following  as  they  did  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the 

Sheridan's  ^  r\T    i  -i       ^  ■     r  ^  ... 

famous         capture  of  Mobile  Bay,  infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  war 

victories.  ^         .  .  r  i       i  i 

party  in  the  campaign.     It  was  felt  that  the  end  was  not  so 
very  remote  as  the  peace-at-any-price  orators  would  have  the  people 
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believe.  The  subsequent  result  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  not  so  deeply  moved  by  military  non-success  as  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  had  supposed.  The  rising  tide  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  dismayed  the  Democratic  leaders ;  and  it  really  seemed 
as  if  their  cause  were  doomed  to  defeat,  after  all.  But  desperate 
efforts  were  made  in  the  South  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  Northern 
advocates  of  peace,  in  their  efforts  to  sway  the  voters  into  a  solid 
phalanx  opposed  to  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens's  letter,  hailing  the  Chicago  convention  as  the  first  ray  of 
light  which  he  had  seen  in  the  North  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  urging  a  convention  of  all  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity 
to  treat  for  peace,  was  regarded  as  a  significant  token  of  a  desire  for 
amicable  adjustment.  About  the  middle  of  October,  the  governors 
of  six  of  the  insurgent  States  met  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  prepared 
an  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they  expressed  their  satisfaction 
with  the  military  situation  from  their  point  of  view.  Two  days  later 
a  gang  of  some  twenty  insurgent  refugees  in  Canada  essayed  to  exe- 
cute the  well-worn  threat  of  "kindling  a  fire  in  the  rear"  of  their 
enemies  by  dashing  across  the  border  into  the  town  of  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  plundering  three  banks,  shooting  one  man,  and  stealing  a 
small  drove  of  horses.  They  then  retreated  to  British  territory, 
greatly  delighted  with  the  raid  which  had  carried  terror  into  the 
peaceful  villages  along  the  border.  Incidents  like  this  were  ingen- 
iously worked  up  into  political  capital  and  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
In  the  midst  of  commotions  and  petty  flurries,  Mr.  Lincoln  main- 
tained a  serene  and  impassive  front,  absolutely  refusing  to  Lincoln's 
take  any  part  whatever  in  the  canvass,  and  apparently  indif-  ^"renity. 
ferent  to  the  impending  result,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  hysterical 
importunities  of  some  of  his  supporters,  who  flew  to  him  with  warn- 
ings that  all  was  lost  unless  he  would  authorize  certain  specified  steps 
to  be  taken  and  other  things  to  be  done  by  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Possibly  the  President,  who  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  politi- 
cians who  ever  lived,  more  fully  comprehended  the  political  situation 
and  was  more  completely  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  than  his 
wisest  advisers  supposed.  The  State  elections  that  came  off  in  the 
autumn  justified  the  belief  that  the  National  election  of  November 
would  show.a  great  Union  victory.  Maine  and  Vermont,  in  Septem- 
ber, showed  goodly  majorities  for  the  Republican  candidates ;  and  in 
October  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana  con- 
firmed this  significant  verdict  by  large  majorities.  On  the  8th  of 
November  the  National  election  was  held  and  the  net  result  was  the 
reelection  of  Lincoln  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  were  233 
electoral  votes  cast  by  the  States  which  voted  that  year;  of  these  Lin- 
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coin  and  Johnson  had  212  votes,  and  McClellan  and  Pendleton  had 
only  21,  these  being  derived  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Ken- 
tucky. The  conclusive  character  of  this  popular  verdict  filled  the 
advocates  of  peace  with  dismay  undisguised  and  complete.  From  it 
there  was  no  appeal. 

Two  events  of  considerable  political  importance  took  place  during 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  this  year.  Immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Chicago  convention,  the  President  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Postmaster-General  Blair  and  appointed  ex-Governor 
William  Dennison,  of  Ohio,  in  his  place.  On  the  12th  of  October 
died  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  whose  decision  in  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case  had  given  the  friends  of  freedom  so  much  cause  for 
grief  and  alarm  during  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Blair  had  been  tendered  long  before,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cabinet  crisis,  but  had  been  put  aside  by  the  President 
until  a  convenient  time  arrived  for  its  acceptance.  That  time  arrived 
early  in  September,  when  the  continued  presence  of  Mr.  Blair  in 
the  cabinet  became  irksome  to  the  President.  In  November  Edward 
Bates,  Attorney-General,  resigned  his  office  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Speed,  of  Kentucky.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  caused  a  vacancy  in  that  high  station,  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Chase  began  to  press  the  President  to  nominate  the  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  place.     The  feeling  of  these  men  appar- 

Chaso  made  i  tt       t-  rr. 

Chief  Jus-  ently  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  v^as  not  sufficiently  magnanimous 
to  appoint  to  the  highest  judicial  post  in  the  land  a  man  who 
had  been  his  possible  rival  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  who 
had  made  himself  uncomfortable  to  the  President  during  his  term  of 
office  in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
President  did  not  seriously  consider  any  name  but  Mr.  Chase's  while 
the  nomination  was  in  suspense.  He  was  importuned  by  his  own  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  to  give  the  great  place  to  any  man  but  Mr. 
Chase ;  and  with  even  more  fervent  importunity  he  was  prayed  to 
honor  himself  and  the  Nation  by  nominating  Mr.  Chase  to  be  Chief 
Justice.  Finally,  when  Congress  had  met,  later  on  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  Salmon  P.  Chase  was  nominated  and  confirmed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  appointment  was  received 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction  throughout  the  country;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  new  Chief  Justice,  by  his  dignity,  patriotic  zeal,  learning, 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  would  occupy  an  illustrious  place 
in  the  history  of  American  jurisprudence. 


Ruins  of  Fort  Sumter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


SHERMAN  S  MARCH  THROUGH  GEORGIA. 


Planning  the  Campaign.  —  Oeganization  of  the  Akmy  of  Invasion.  —  Complete 
Concealment  of  the  Destination  of  the  Column.  —  Panic  in  the  Conpedek- 
ACY.  —  Striking  Features  of  the  Gkeat  March.  —  The  Sea  in  Sight.  —  Fall 
OF  Fort  McAllister  and  Evacuation  of  Savannah.  —  Sherman's  Christmas 
Gift  to  the  National  Government.  —  Patriotic  Jot  of  the  People  and  Pros- 
pects OF  Peace. 

One  of  the  most  famous  and  picturesque  events  of  the  war,  Sher- 
man's march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1864.  It  was  a  bold  and  daring  conception  that  launched  a  large 
army  across  a  hostile  country,  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  severing  it  for  the  time  from  all  connection  with  a  base  of 
supplies,  subsisting  it  upon  the  region  through  which  it  marched, 
and  so  investing  its  movements  with  secrecy  that  the  exact  where- 
abouts of  sixty  thousand  men  was  utterly  unknown  except  to  a  few 
officials  at  home  and  to  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  the  State  through 
which  the  expedition  was  conducted. 

In  planning  this  campaign,  Sherman  had  none  but  General  Grant 
to  convince  of  its  practicability.  If  any  other  man  in  high  authority 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  result,  nobody  but  the  lieutenant-general 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  held  a  word  of  argument  with  the  re- 
doubtable man  who  had  seen  in  his  mind's  eye  the  triumphant  move- 
ment from  one  side  o£  Georgia  to  another.  Grant  thought  that 
Hood's  army  should  be  disposed  of  before  Sherman  should  begin  his 
march  to  the  sea ;  but  Sherman  convinced  his  chief  that  Thomas,  left 
behind  to  take  care  of  Tennessee,  would  be  able  to  manage  Hood ; 
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and  Grant  finally  gave  his  full  consent  to  the  march  which  made 
Sherman's  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of  war.  In  his  memoirs 
Sherman  writes:  "  I  was  strongly  inspired  with  a  feeling  that  the 
movement  on  our  part  was  a'  direct  attack  on  the  rebel  army  and  the 
rebel  capital  at  Richmond,  though  a  full  thousand  miles  of  hostile 
country  intervened ;  and  that  for  better  or  worse  it  would  end  the 
war."  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  rent  the  Confeder- 
acy in  twain  ;  the  experience  of  the  seceded  States  west  of  that  river 
had  shown  that  they  would  not  furnish  men,  and  could  not  furnish 
supplies  to  the  Confederate  Government ;  and  men  left  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  array,  separated  from  their  homes  and  families 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  lost  heart  in  the  campaign  ;  they  deserted  in 
large  numbers,  and,  true  to  the  American  instinct,  sought  their  way 
homeward  through  many  perils  and  obstructions.  To  cut  a  broad 
swath  of  destruction  through  the  remaining  section  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, severing  Virginia — the  present  seat  of  war — from  the  Gulf 
States,  would  be  to  deprive  the  Confederate  Government  of  the  ma- 
terial support  of  all  the  States  but  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Leaving  Hood's  army  out  of  the  calculation,  the  only  element  of 
danger  was  the  possibility  that  Lee  in  Virginia  might  be  able  to 
break  away  from  Grant  and  fall  upon  Sherman  and  crush  him  as  soon 
as  he  entered  South  Carolina  on  his  way  to  flank  Richmond,  after 
accomplishing  his  march  through  Georgia.  But  Grant  at  Petersburg 
would  be  as  near  Sherman   as  Lee  could  be  ;  and  he  would  surely 

fall  on  Lee's  rear  if  Richmond 
were  to  be  abandoned.  And  of 
course  the  moral  effect  of  such 
a  march  through  the  bowels  of 
the  Confederacy  would  be  most 
profound.  The  world  would  see 
that  the  Confederacy  was  the 
mei-e  shell  which  it  had  been 
again  and  again  declared  to  be 
by  those  who,  like  Grierson,  had 
ventured  into  its  inner  recesses. 
The  foreign  prestige  of  the  bel- 
ligerent confederated  States 
would  suffer  a  mortal  blow. 

An  army  that  was  to  cut  itself 
lose  f  rgm  its  base  of  supplies  and 
march  to  the  distant  seacoast  to 
establish  a  new  base,  must  be 
stripped  of  every  needless  weight 
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Atlanta  to  Savannah. 


and  superfluity.  Sherman's  army  was  like  an  athlete  entering  the 
arena ;  it  carried  not  a  pound  of  superfluous  incumbrance.  The  sick 
had  been  sent  to  the  rear  ;  only  the  best  horses  were  taken ;  the  artil- 
lery was  reduced  to  its  lightest  minimum,  only  one  gun  to  a  thousand 
men  being  the  allowance  ;  twenty  days'  rations  were  in  wagons  and 
haversacks ;  two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  of  all  kinds  were  in 
the  ordnance  trains,  and  droves  of  cattle  supplied  the  meat  rations. 
These  droves,  says  one  historian  ^  of  the  march,  grew  larger,  rather 
than  srnaller,  as  the  army  moved  through  the  country. 

Sherman's  force,  when  equipped  for  its  descent  upon  the  fields  of 
Georgia,  consisted  of  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see  under  General  Howard,  constituting  the  right  wing  ;  and  neioisher- 

TnR.n  's  Rriuv 

two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  General 
Slocum,  denominated  the  left  wing.  The  cavalry  corps  was  under 
the  command  of  General  Kilpatrick.  The  exact  numerical  strength 
of  the  army  was  62,204,  of  which  5,063  were  cavalry  and  1,812  wei-e 
artillery;  the  rest  were  infantry  distributed  among  the  Fifteenth,  Sev- 
enteenth, Fourteenth,  and  Twentieth  Corps.  The  cities  of  Atlanta 
and  Rome,  Georgia,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  as  mili- 
1  General  J.  D.  Cox,  March  to  the  Sea. 
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tary  depots,  and  the  forward  movement  of  the  army  made  necessary 
the  destruction  of  their  machine  shops  and  factories,  the  presumption 
being  that  these  places  would  be  again  occupied  by  the  Confederates 
after  they  had  been  vacated  by  the  Federals.  It  was  Sherman's 
determination  to  leave  behind  him  nothing  that  would  be  of  the  least 
use  to  h^is  foe. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  last  message  was  sent  northward  by 
the  military  telegraph ;  then  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  army  was  left 
without  means  of  communication  with  the  shore  behind  it.  On  the 
15th  the  march  began,  the  two  corps  of  each  wing  marching  on  sepa- 
rate roads  from  Atlanta,  threatening  Augusta  on  the  north  and  Macon 
on  the  south,  but  having  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  for 
an  objective  point  and  rendezvous  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 
Sherman  was  with  the  left  wing,  as  he  could  thus  be  in  more  facile 
<!ommunication  with  lines  of  intelligence  leading  from  Richmond,  and 
■could  sooner  learn  what  new  dispositions  were  to  be  made  for  the 
better  defence  of  South  Carolina. 

The  intelligence  that  Sherman's  army  had  embarked  on  an  un- 
known sea  of  adventure  created  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  loyal 
States,  where  nothing  was  certainly  known  of  the  movement  except 
that  it  was  directed  at  some  vital  part  of  the  Confederacy  with  its 
ultimate  termination  on  the  seacoast.  The  secret  of  its  final  destina- 
tion was  well  kept  in  Washington,  and  influential  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives vainly  attempted  to  "  pump"  the  very  few  high  officials 
who  were  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  momentous  knowledge  of 
Sherman's  movement.  While  the  President  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  a  word  that  should  indicate  the  arrival  of  the  army  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Congress  met,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  say 
in  his  annual  message  that  Sherman's  march  had  been  triumphantly 
concluded  ;  but  although  the  message  was  kept  open  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, the  only  reference  which  it  made  to  the  subject  then  occupying 
all  minds  was  this  cautious  paragraph :  "  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  military  operations  of  the  year  is  General  Sherman's 
attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directly  through  an  insur- 
gent region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  in  our  relative 
strength,  that  our  general-in-chief  should  feel  able  to  confront  and 
bold  in  check  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  result  not 
yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  here  be  indulged." 

Sherman's  army  was  under  orders  to  live  upon  the  countrj'.  The 
Panic  in  tiio  soldicrs  wcrc  forbidden  to  enter  any  dwelling-houses,  but 
South.  -vrhen  in  camp  they  were  allowed  to  gather  vegetables  and 

drive  in  any  stock  which  was  in  sight  of  the  encampment.    Wherever 
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the  army  was  unmolested,  no  houses  or  mills  were  to  be  destroyed, 
but  if  guerrillas  should  appear,  or  if  roads  were  obstructed  or  bridges 
burned,  the  army  commanders  were  to  "  order  and  enforce  a  devas- 
tation more  or  less  relentless,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  local 
hostility."  The  cavalry  and  artillery  were  to  appropriate  freely  such 
horses  and  mules  as  they  needed,  "  discriminating  between  those  of 
the  rich,  who  are  usually  hostile,  and  the  poor  and  industrious,  who 
are  usually  neutral  or  friendly." 

Appeals  earnest  and  almost  frantic  were  put  forth  to  the  people  to 
stay  the  march  of  this  army.  Beauregard,  writing  from  Corinth  on 
the  18th  of  November,  thus  urges  the  people  of  Georgia  :  "  Arise  for 
the  defence  of  your  native  soil.  Obstruct  and  destroy  all  the  roads 
in  Sherman's  front,  flank,  and  rear,  and  his  army  will  soon  starve  in 
your  midst.  I  hasten  to  join  you  in  the  defence  of  your  homes  and 
firesides."  On  the  same  day  Senator  B.  H.  Hill  wrote  from  Rich- 
mond, his  letter  being  "  cordially  endorsed  "  by  Mr.  Seddon,  then 
Secretary  of  War :  "  You  have  now  the  best  opportunity  ever  yet 
presented  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Put  everything  at  the  disposal  of 
our  generals.  Every  citizen  with  his  gun,  and  every  negro  with  his 
spade  and  axe,  can  do  the  work  of  a  soldier.  You  can  destroy  the 
enemy  by  retarding  his  march."  Half  a  dozen  Georgia  members  of 
Congress  wrote  on  the  19th :  "  We  have  had  a  special  conference  with 
President  Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  able  to  assure  you 
that  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  presses  upon  you.  Let  every  man  fly  to  arms. 
Remove  your  negroes,  horses,  cattle,  and  provisions  from  Sherman's 
army,  and  burn  what  you  cannot  carry.  Burn  all  bridges,  and  block 
up  all  roads  in  his  route.  Assail  the  invader  in  front,  flank,  and  rear, 
by  night  and  by  day.  Let  him  have  no  rest."  But  all  these  urgent 
appeals  came  to  nothing.  There  were  indeed  in  central  Georgia  few 
men  capable  of  responding  to  them.  Almost  every  able-bodied  man 
had  been  brought  into  the  army.  Some  were  with  Lee  in  Virginia  ; 
the  rest  were  with  Hood  in  his  wild  expedition  into  Tennessee.  Only 
upon  two  or  three  occasions  was  there  anything  like  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with.  Sherman's  operations,  and  these  were  mainly  limited 
to  endeavors  to  obstruct  the  work  of  detached  parties  who  were 
engaged  in  destroying  the  railroads. 

The  destruction  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Southern  States, 
which  had  gridironed  Georgia  with  iron  rails,  was  complete.  Sher- 
man had  organized  several  battalions  of  mechanics  for  this  important 
duty,  but  the  infantry  soon  invented  methods  of  their  own  which 
were  quite  as  efEectual.  One  thousand  men  would  be  marched  along 
the  line  to  be  torn  up,  and,  having  stacked  arms,  each  man  would 
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seize  the  end  of  a  railway  tie,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  one 
thousand  ties  would  be  lifted  from  the  ground  and  stood  on  end ;  then 
another  order  would  cause  the  whole  fabric  to  be  dropped  back  on 
the  road-bed,  shattered  and  dislocated.  The  rails  were  ripped  off,  the 
ties  made  into  bonfires,  the  rails  heated  to  redness  in  the  flames,  and 
two  men,  taking  a  rail  by  its  cool  ends,  would  twist  its  middle 
around  a  tree  or  around  other  rails  in  shapes  so  fantastic  that  nothing 
but  special  machinery  could  ever  make  them  straight  again.  A 
double  twist  around  a  tree  was  known  as  "a  Jeff  Davis  necktie." 

The  track  of  the  army  varied  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  width. 
On  its  flanks  moved  the  foragers  who  collected  the  subsistence  from 
the  country  through  which  it  moved.  Something  like  a  panic  spread 
through  the  region,  and  it  was  charged  by  Confederate  journals  that 
the  excesses  and  outrages  committed  by  their  own  cavalry  were  quite 
as  grievous  to  the  inhabitants  as  those  attributed  to  Sherman's  men. 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  armies  of  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Tennessee  in  the  savannahs  of  Georgia  and  pine  woods  of  North 
Carolina  was  a  most  unwelcome  apparition  to  a  people  who  had  only 
Mr.  Davis's  I'Gcently  been  assured  by  Jefferson  Davis  that  the  Confed- 
optimisin.  eracy  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war  began.  At  Macon  the  Confederate  President  had  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  consigned  Sherman  to  "  the  fate  that  befell  the  army  of 
the  French  Empire  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow.  Our  cavalry,"  he 
said,  "  and  our  people  will  harass  and  destroy  his  army  as  the  Cos- 
sacks did  that  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  Yankee  general,  like  him,  will 
escape  with  only  a  bodj'-guard."  And  an  eminent  clergyman  in 
Richmond,  who  was  close  to  the  Confederate  President,  encouraged 
the  deluded  people  with  the  prophecy  that  "  God  has  put  a  hook  in 
Sherman's  nose  and  is  leading  him  to 
destruction."  With  sayings  like  these 
•were  the  unfortunate  and  deceived  citi- 
zens of  the  raided  States  lulled  into 
false  security  while  the  enemy  was 
thundering  at  their  doors. 

Undoubtedly  aggravating  depreda- 
tions were  sometimes  committed  by  the 
partisan  rangers  and  the  irresponsible 
scouts  of  both  Federal  and  Confederate 
troops ;  and  the  antics  and  wild  pranks 
of  some  of  Sherman's  flankers  were  ex- 
aggerated as  a  species  of  buffoonery 
that  gave  food  for  mirth  to  those  who 
afterwards  learned  of  the  minor  details         Major-Generai  George  n.  stoneman. 
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of  the  march  to 
the  sea.  The  for- 
agers were  only 
discharging  their 
duty  when  they 
collected  provi- 
sions for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the 
armj'.  They 

sometimes  tran- 
scended their  in- 
structions when 
they  made  their 
appearance  at  the 
cross-roads  clad 
in  the  fantastic 
garb  of  ancient 
beaus  or  old-time 
militiamen,  and 
mounted  on  cap- 
tured mules  laden 
with  confiscated 
farm  produce. 
The  stragglers, 
who  are  the  inevitable  ravellings  of  every  marching  army,  more  im- 
pudently and  more  wastefully  subsisted  on  the  country.  These,  who 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  working  army,  won  the  name  and  the 
ill-repute  of  "  Sherman's  bummers,"  and  aided  in  the  creation  of  that 
wave  of  popular  wrath  in  the  South  which  stigmatized  Sherman  as  a 
vandal.  Divested  of  its  strategic  characteristics,  Sherman's  jhe  great 
march  was  little  more  than  a  grand  military  promenade,  ™'"^°''- 
made  somewhat  difficult  tovpard  the  close  by  rainy  weather  and  the 
swampy  nature  of  the  country,  which  required  miles  of  roads  to  be  cor- 
duroyed to  enable  the  trains  to  pass.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  no  opposition 
from  the  enemy  worth  speaking  of  was  encountered  until  the  heads 
of  the  columns  were  within  fifteen  miles  of  Savannah,  when  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed  more  or  less  by  felled  tim- 
ber, with  earthworks  and  artillery ;  but  these  were  easily  turned,  and 
the  enemy  driven  away." 

Naturally,  the  negroes  along  the  route  of  the  expedition  left  their 
homes  in  slavery  and  follovred  the  blue-coated  "  Lincoln's  men,"  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  deliverers  from  bondage.  All  ages  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  gathered  up  their  poor  belongings  and  attached 


Fort  McAllister,  Ga. 
Drawn  by  J,  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 
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themselves  to  the  marching  columns,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of 
Sherman,  who  foresaw  the  inconvenience  of  this  vast  body  of  depend- 
ent non-combatants,  in  case  of  attack.  But  the  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
encouraged  the  poor  creatures  to  move  along  with  their  gypsy-like 
camp,  and  the  negroes,  who  saw  immediate  liberty  but  could  not  see 
certain  and  prospective  freedom,  pressed  on  with  the  army;  they 
even  plunged  into  the  streams  when,  to  check  their  advance,  the 
bridges  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  column  were  taken  up.  This 
great  mass  of  colored  refugees  was  afterwards  colonized  on  the  Sea 
Islands  on  the  coast  near  Savannah,  when  the  march  was  over ;  and 
thus  was  begun  the  foundation  of  the  Freed  men's  Bureau,  an  organi- 
zation made  necessary  by  the  increasing  number  of  ex-slaves  who 
had  to  be  cared  for  by  the  National  authorities. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  December  the  heads  of  the  several 
columns  of  the  army  were  from  three  to  eight  mileS  from  Savannah ; 
the  sea  was  in  sight,  and  three  expert  scouts  paddled  down  the  Ogee- 
chee  River  and  carried  to  the  waiting  fleet  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  the 
glad  tidings  that  the  Federal  army  had  safely  crossed  the  State  and 
was  encamped  on  the  shores.  Fort  McAllister,  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  night  by  the  scouts,  was  a  very  strong  work  on  the 
Ogeechee,  commanding  the  approach  to  Savannah  from  the  sea,  Fort 
Pulaski,  on  the  Savannah  River,  occupying  a  similar  defensive  position 
in  that  direction.  But  Fort  McAllister  was  not  built  with  the  expec- 
tation that  it  would  be  attacked  from  the  landward  side,  and  Sher- 
man determined  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  while  it  stood  in  the  enemy's 
hands  it  shut  off  the  supplies  that  were  waiting  outside  for  communi- 
cation to  be  opened  with  Sherman's  army.  A  despatch  boat  from 
the  fleet,  carrying  a  signal  officer,  approached  as  near  as  safety  would 
permit  and  asked  by  signal,  just  as  Hazen's  Fifteenth  Corps  was 
ready  for  the  attack,  "  Has  the  fort  been  taken  ?  "  Sherman's  answer 
was,  "  Not  yet,  but  it  will  be  in  a  minute."  As  the  signal  flags 
flashed  in  the  air,  the  storming  party  moved  out  in  compact  order,  as 
if  on  parade ;  the  guns  from  the  fort  belched  fire  and  shot ;  the 
lines  scarcely  wavered,  but  dashed  upon  the  works,  cheering  and 
firing.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  was  all  over.  The  Confederate  flag  fell, 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  rose  over  the  captured  fort.  Full  com- 
munication was  established  with  the  fleet  of  warships  and  transports ; 
and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  soldiers  a  mail-boat,  laden  with  a  tremen- 
dous budget  of  mails  for  the  army,  was  brought  in  with  its  precious 
cargo. 

Hardee,  who  had  been  hurried  across  the  State  from  the  further 
side,  in  advance  of  Sherman,  had  got  together  about  15,000  men  with 
which  to  defend  Savannah.     Of  these,  3,249  were  Georgia  militia, 
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f^^^^^.  who  were  under  strict  orders  not  to 

^JH^lpSnl^  leave  the  State.     Governor  Brown, 

of  Georgia,  had  latterly  grown  some- 
what lukewarm  in  his  support  of  the 
Confederacy'.  He  had  even  coquet- 
ted with  Sherman,  before  the  grand 
march  had  finally  began,  hoping  to 
obtain  exemption  from  enforced  levy 
of  rations,  provided  he  could  in  some 
way  placate  the  general  who  was 
ready  to  march  through  the  State. 
But  this  came  to  nothing,  although 
Brown  did  withdraw  the  Georgia 
troops  from  Hood's  army.  When 
Hardee  wanted  to  use  the  Georgia 
militia,  after  he  had  determined  to 
fly  from  Savannah  to  Charleston,  he  accomplished  his  purpose  by  a 
stratagem.  Meanwhile,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  General 
Wright,  of  the  Confederate  army,  added  to  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion by  declaring  himself  Governor  of  Georgia,  Brown  having  been 
deposed  by  virtue  of  what  was  then  called  his  "  territorial  disability." 
The  inundation  of  the  rice-fields  nearly  surrounding  Savannah 
added  to  its  defences  ;  the  besieging  army  floundered  in  Difficulties 
these  swamps,  trusting  to  the  cooperating  forces  of  General  "LTsit^^' 
J.  G.  Foster,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Beaufort,  South  *'°''- 
Carolina,  to  invest  the  city  from  the  noi'th  and  east,  and  so  prevent 
the  escape  of  Hardee's  army.  But  the  attempt  to  cut  the  line  of 
communication  northward  was  inefficient ;  and  Hardee,  finding  him- 
self completely  hemmed  in  except  on  the  line  above  mentioned,  resolved 
to  escape  while  he  could.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  his 
evacuation  of  Savannah  was  finished,  and  his  forces  were  safely  on 
their  way  to  Charleston,  taking  only  their  light  artillery  with  them. 
Sherman  captured  with  the  city,  according  to  one  historian  who  was 
in  the  army  of  occupation,  over  260  heavy  guns  and  31,000  bales  of 
cotton.  Sherman,  therefore,  was  conservative  in  his  statement  when 
he  telegraphed  to  the  President,  on  Christmas  Eve  :  "  I  beg  to  pre- 
sent to  you  as  a  Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  150  guns 
and  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton." 

The  loyal  States  of  the  Union  were  now  ablaze  with  joy.     Cele- 
brations were  improvised  in  every  town  and  city  through-  q^^^  j^y  j^ 
out  the  North,  and  praise  unstinted  was  lavished  upon  the  *•»«  North, 
brave  and  daring  men  who  had  made  the  march  to  the  sea,  severing 
the  already  dismembered  Confederacy  into  further  fragments.     The 
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Destroying  a  Railroad. 

jubilation  that  showed  itself  in  many  waj'S  had  for  its  kej-note,  not 
one  of  triumph  over  a  beaten  foe,  but  a  confident  belief  that  the  war 
was  practically  over  and  that  peace  would  soon  return.  Congress 
was  in  session,  and  it  at  once  passed  a  joint  resokition  tendering  tlie 
thanks  of  the  Nation  to  General  Sherman  and  the  officers  and  men 
of  his  command  for  their  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  triumphal 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  In  a  letter  thanking  the  general  and 
his  men.  President  Lincoln  gratefully  gave  to  Sherman  full  and  ex- 
clusive credit  for  this  achievement,  the  Government  claiming  no  share 
in  it.  The  President  acknowledged  that  when  the  army  started  on 
its  march  he  "  was  anxious,  if  not  fearful  ;  "  but  feeling  that  Sher- 
man was  the  better  judge,  he  had  refrained  from  any  interference  or 
suggestion.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  undertaking  being  a  success,  the 
honor  is  all  yours,  for  I  believe  none  of  us  went  further  than  to 
acquiesce." 

This  march  to  the  sea,  more  than  300  miles  by  the  roads  travelled, 
occupying  a  month,  cost  the  Federals  in  all  785  men,  killed, 

.      .  ,  ~  .  Losses. 

wounded,  and   missing.     The  Confederate  prisoners    num- 
bered 1,338  ;  of  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  there  are  no  rec- 
ords.    During  the    march,   more    than  20,000  bales  of  cotton   were 
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burned,  and  an  immense  amount  of  provisions  and  stores  was  seized. 
But  what  was  of  far  more  injury  to  the  Confederacy,  320  miles  of 
railroad  were  destroyed,  severing  the  last  links  of  communication 
between  the  Confederate  armies  in  Virginia  and  the  West.  Except- 
ing the  immense  amount  of  provisions  and  stock  seized,  very  little 
damage  was  done  to  private  property,  save  in  a  few  cases  of  unusual' 
provocation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RECONSTRUCTING   STATE   GOVERNMENTS. 

I'onTiCAL  Operations   in  Arkansas  disturbed  by  a  Confederate   Raid.  —  Con- 
gress   DECLINES    TO   admit    SENATORS    AND    REPRESENTATIVES    PROM    THE    StATE. — 

Similar  Troubles  IN  Missouri.  —  Arkansas  and  Missouri  abolish  Slavery. — 
Violent  Commotions  attend  Reconstruction  in  Louisiana. — The  Work  goes 
OVER  to  a  Later  Period.  —  Andrew  Johnson  in  Tennessee.  —  Reconstruction 
Measures  deferred  by  Hostile  Raids.  —  Emancipation  finally  declared. — 
The  Peirpoint  Government  in  Virginia  a  Nucleus  for  Rkconstruction. — 
Butler's  Caustic  Criticism  of  Peirpoint. —  A  Failure  in  Florida. —  The 
Battle  op  Olustee. 

Military  operations  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
excepting  those  directed  against  Shreveport  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
River,  were  not  important  during  1864.  But  political  events  in  the 
States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  Avere  significant  of  the 
return  of  peace  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  As  has  been 
already  related  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  reconstruction  of  the  politi- 
cal machinery  of  Louisiana  was  going  on  when  the  unfortunate  Red 
River  expedition  was  in  progress.  The  withdrawal  of  Banks's  forces 
gave  liberty  to  the  Confederates  under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith  to 
cooperate  with  Price's  command  in  the  last  and  most  desperate  raid 
which  Price  made  through  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

General  Steele,  who  held  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  River  as  a  Fed- 
eral line  of  advance,  early  in  1864,  was  ordered  to  cooperate  with 
Banks  in  his  expedition  against  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  was 
preparing  to  leave  Arkansas  to  carry  out  his  orders,  in  the  first  davs 
of  April,  when  he  received  news  that  Banks  was  retreating  and  Kirby 
Smith  had  sent  8,000  infantry  and  a  detachment  of  artillery  to  Price 
for  offensive  operations  against  the  Federal  forces.  Steele  at  that 
time  was  well  on  his  way  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and, 
knowing  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  combined  forces  of 
Smith  and  Price,  he  fell  back  upon  Little  Rock,  fighting  the  Confed- 
erates who  pressed  upon  his  rear.  He  fought  a  considerable  battle 
at  Jenkins's  Ferry,  on  the  Saline  River,  April  30th,  where  he  re- 
pulsed the  Confederates  with  heavy  loss  and  so  disabled  Price  that 
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Flagship  Carondelet  at  Baton  Rouge. 
Drawn  by  G,  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph  hitherto  uvpublished. 

there  was  no  more  pursuit  after  Steele  had  crossed  the  river.  Price 
now  organized  his  army  for  an  invasion  of  Missouri,  leaving  Steele  to 
fall  back  leisurely  to  Little  Rock.  Price's  army,  with  the  reenforce- 
ments  which  he  received  while  making  up  his  column,  amounted  to 
about  15,000  men,  although,  with  the  usual  disagreement  noticeable 
in  various  accounts  of  Federal  and  Confederate  active  operations. 
Price's  estimate  of  his  force  placed  it  at  only  12,000. 

About  the  1st  of  September,  Price,  having  skilfully  made  feints  in 
the  direction  of  both  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  on  the  Arkansas 
River,  crossed  that  stream  about  half  way  between  the  two  points  ; 
and  before  Rosecrans  (who  was  sent  to  this  command  after  his  removal 
from  command  at  Chattanooga,  October  19th,  1863)  knew  that  an 
invasion  of  Missouri  was  actually  threatened.  Price  had  reached  the 
northern  boundary  of  Arkansas.  General  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  com- 
manding the  department  of  Southeast  Missouri,  with  a  small  force, 
of  which  the  State  militia  composed  a  considerable  part,  did  what  he 
could  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Confederates,  whose  objective  point 
was  nothing  less  than  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Price,  having  driven 
Ewing  from  Pilot  Knob,  where  he  had  made  a  gallant  defence  by 
way  of  check,  advanced  directly  upon  St.  Louis  and  attacked  the 
defences  of  that  city  a  few  miles  south  of  it.  Rosecrans,  in  the  mean 
time,  bad  been  reenforced  by  A.  J.  Smith's  veteran  division  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  4,500  strong,  which  had  been  temporarily 
detained  at  Cairo,  on  the  way  to  Sherman,  after  the  return  from  Red 
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River.  He  was  able  to  repulse  Price's  army,  which  now  turned  west- 
ward, directing  its  attention  to  the  capture  of  Jefferson  City,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  Rosecrans,  determined  that  this  important  point 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  gathered  up  every 
available  man,  and  Price  was  once  more  compelled  to  change  his 
route  ;  he  turned  up  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  relentlessly 
conscripting  and  pressing  into  his  service  every  man  and  youth  capa- 
ble of  carrying  arms,  his  orders  calling  for  "  All  white  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  60."  The  summer  had  been  spent  in 
The  flight  oi  these  marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  it  was  not  until 
Price.  October  20th  that  Price's  advance  came  within  sight  of  Lex- 

ington, where  there  was  sharp  fighting  during  that  day  and  the  next. 
The  reenforcements  sent  by  Rosecrans  from  St.  Louis,  consisting  of 
A.  J.  Smith's  corps  of  infantry  and  a  body  of  provisional  cavalry 
under  General  Alfred  Pleasonton,  came  up  and  attacked  Price's 
army  in  the  rear.  The  invasion  was  now  so  far  checked  that  Price 
turned  his  attention  to  getting  away  with  as  many  of  his  men  as 
possible.  He  was  pursued  with  vigor ;  and  when  he  finally  recrossed 
the  Arkansas  River,  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above  Fort  Smith,  it  was 
with  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  5,000  men,  demoralized  and  badly 
beaten.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Confederates  to  regain  i\Iis- 
souri  to  the  lost  cause.  Even  the  partisan  rangers  and  guerrillas,  who 
had  harassed  the  people  beyond  all  endurance  by  their  outrages,  fol- 
lowed the  invaders  from  the  State,  and  some  semblance  of  order  began 
to  reign  in  the  long  distracted  Missouri. 

The  political  effervescence  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
insurgent  forces  was  quite  as  exciting  as  actual  hostilities  had  ever 
been.  The  loyal  elements  of  the  State  were  divided  into  two  camps, 
—  Radical  and  Conservative.  These  jarring  factions  carried  on  their 
offensive  operations 
against  each  other 
even  while  the 
State  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion 
and  recapture.  A 
temporary  truce 
had  been  effected 
in  February,  1863, 
by  electing  the 
leading  Radical,  B. 
Gratz    Brown,  and 

the       leading       Con-  u.  s.  Navy  Hospital  steamers  at  Baton  Rouge. 
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Henderson,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Henderson  being  elected 
to  succeed  himself.  The  Radicals  now  began  to  agitate  a  scheme  for 
the  assembling  of  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
constitution  which  should  provide  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Missouri.  In  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  election  of  Brown  to  the 
Senate,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  department.  General  Schofield, 
took  some  part ;  for  the  civil  and  the  military  administra-  pomieji 
tions  had  not  yet  become  wholly  separated.  So  violent  was  '"'"''i«s- 
the  opposition  of  General  Schofield  to  Senator  Brown,  that  it  was 
finally  thought  best  to  relieve  the  general  from  his  command  in 
Missouri ;  and  as  soon  as  Rosecrans,  who  succeeded  Schofield  in  com- 
mand, had  assumed  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  was  violently  laid  hold 
of  by  the  contending  political  parties,  each  of  whom  claimed  him  as 
its  own  ;  and  the  commotion  which  had  disturbed  the  State  during 
Schofield's  administration  did  not  subside. 

It  was  shrewdly  surmised  that  the  mission  of  Price  at  this  juncture 
was  as  much  political  as  military.  Price  cherished  the  delusion  that 
Missouri  was  held  back  from  embracing  the  Confederacy  by  the  brute 
force  of  Federal  arms ;  just  as  Bragg  believed  that  Tennessee  was 
held  down  by  the  same  power  which,  as  he  thought,  prevented  that 
State  from  welcoming  him  as  a  deliverer.  But  Price's  raid  was  an 
ignoble  failure.  Even  his  conscriptions  did  not  augment  his  army  of 
invasion  ;  and  when  he  left  the  State  there  were  no  signs  of  that 
general  uprising  of  the  people  which  he  had  expected  and  which  those 
who  believed  that  a  conspiracy  of  "  American  Knights  "  was  on  foot 
had  profoundly  dreaded.  During  the  summer,  when  Price's  men  were 
raiding  the  State,  the  politicians  were  busy  with  schemes  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  respective  campaigns.  The  Radicals  held  a 
convention  and  instructed  their  delegates  to  the  Union  Republican 
convention  to  vote  for  General  Grant  as  their  candidate  for  President. 
When  the  National  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore,  however,  the 
nomination  of  Lincoln  had  become  so  assured  that  the  Missourians 
were  the  only  men  in  the  convention  who  were  not  anxious  to  cast 
their  votes  for  him.  It  was  only  when  their  standing  aloof  prevented 
the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  convention  that  Missouri  was  recorded 
as  voting  for  Lincoln.  In  the  presidential  election  that  year,  the 
Conservatives  returned  to  the  Democratic  fold  and  voted  for  McClel- 
lan ;  the  Radicals  tardily  came  into  line  and  voted  for  Lincoln,  who 
was  given  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

It  was  during  this  turmoil  that  the  constitutional  convention  that 
the  Radicals  had  so  urgently  demanded  was  finally  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple. What  was  more  to  the  purpose,  three  fourths  of  the  delegates 
elected  were  Radicals.     That  convention  assembled  on  the  6th  of  the 
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following  January  and,  six  days  later,  formally  adopted  an  ordinance 
declaring  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  borders  of 
the  State  and  forever  prohibiting  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  in  punishment  of  crime.  The  reconstruction  of  the  State  was 
now  complete ;  and  with  the  completion  of  the  work  of  reconstruction 
came  the  final  destruction  of  slavery  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  under  due  and  orderly  process  of  law. 

Reconstruction  in  Missouri  was  comparatively  easy,  inasmuch  as  the 
political  machinery  of  the  State  had  never  been  so  completely  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  acts  of  secession  as  in  some  of  the  other  States 
claimed  by  the  Confederates.  In  Arkansas,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  the  foundation  of  things  and  rebuild  the  structure 
of  civil  government.  This  process  began  very  soon  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  State  capital  by  General  Steele,  in  1863.  Not  a  few  nota- 
ble men  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion  expressed  themselves 
ready  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation, 
issued  later  in  that  year,  and  steps  preliminary  to  reorganizing  the 
local  government  were  taken  by  some  of  the  Unionist  citizens  of 
Arkansas  in  January,  1864.  A  convention  of  delegates  qualified  and 
ready  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  organized  in  Little  Rock, 
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January  8,  1864;  and  although  there  was  very  little  evidence  of  a 
strong  popular  voting  element  behind  these  delegates,  the  assemblage- 
was  sincerely  patriotic  in  purpose,  and  respectable  in  its  personnel. 
The  outcome  of  the  convention  was  a  State  constitution  which  did 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  former  constitution  of  Arkansas  except 
that  it  declared  the  act  of  secession  to  be  null  and  void,  abohshed 
slavery  immediately  and  unconditionally,  and  repudiated  the  Confed- 
erate debt.  A  provisional  governor,  Isaac  Murphy,  was  appointed  by 
the  convention,  and  March  14,  1864,  was  designated  as  the  day  on 
which  a  general  election  should  be  held  to  accept  or  reject  the  new 
constitution  and  choose  State  officers,  including  a  legislature  and 
members  of  Congress. 

Confusion    was    introduced    into    these    proceedings    by   an    order 
issued  by  the  President  to   General    Steele    directing   him 
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to  prepare  a  registry  ol  citizens  willing  to  take   the  oath   confuBionin 

Arkansas. 

of  allegiance  prescribed  in  the  amnesty  proclamation,  such 
citizens  being  notified  to  vote  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  March 
28th,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  civil  governor,  a  military  gov- 
ernor (John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri)  then  being  in  office  under  a  pre- 
vious appointment  from  the  President.  The  President  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  proceedings  already  begun  by  the  citizens,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  notified  of  the  confusion  of  dates  caused  by  his  order 
for  an  election,  he  referred  the  whole  matter  back  to  General  Steele 
for  disentanglement.  The  convention  plan  was  accordingly  adopted  ;. 
and  at  the  election  held,  March  14th,  12,177  votes  were  recorded  in 
favor  of  the  new  constitution  to  226  against  it.  Murphy  was  elected 
governor  and  other  State  officers  were  chosen  and  duly  inducted  into 
office.  The  legislature  elected  at  that  time  subsequently  chose 
William  M.  Fishback  and  Elisha  Baxter  United  States  Senators  to- 
fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  those  Senators  who  had 
gone  into  the  rebellion.  These  newly  elected  Senators,  and  the  three 
members  of  Congress  chosen  at  the  March  election,  went  to  Washing- 
ton, but  were  denied  admission  to  seats  in  Congress.  By  this  time, 
June,  1864,  Congress  had  begun  to  shape  a  plan  of  reconstruction 
which  differed  radically  from  that  enunciated  by  President  Lincoln 
in  his  amnesty  proclamation.  The  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commitee,  on  which  Fishback  and  Baxter  were  refused  admission  to 
the  Senate,  was  to  the  effect  that  civil  order  had  not  been  sufficiently 
restored  in  Arkansas  to  permit  the  establishment  of  civil  government 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
not  recalled  his  proclamation  which  declared  the  inhabitants  of 
Arkansas  to  be  in  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  civil  authority  had  not  yet 
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been  restored.  The  Murphy  government  continued  its  operations, 
but  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  military  arm ;  and 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  Confederates  who  had  not  been  fully 
expelled  from  the  State  plucked  up  courage  sufficient  to  induce 
"them  to  take  possession  of  the  State  capital,  reorganize  their  legisla- 
ture, and  pretend  to  set  up  their  government.  They  were  again 
and  for  the  last  time  expelled,  but  Congressional  representation  for 
Arkansas  was  for  a  long  time  deferred. 

As  the  reconstruction  of  Louisiana  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
machinery  of  a  State  being  set  in  motion  under  the  amnesty  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  the  process  was  watched  with  lively  interest 
by  citizens  of  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  a  former  chapter, 
the  labors  of  General  Banks,  from  which  he  was  called  by  the  duty 
of  conducting  the  expedition  against  Shreveport,  were  adverted  to 
with  brevity.  The  first  steps  in  reconstruction,  however,  may  be  here 
reviewed,  in  order  that  the  course  of  events  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood. 

The  anti-slavery  men  of  Louisiana,  or  those  who  had  fully  accepted 
the    emancipation    measures  of  the    President,  held  to  the 
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ofthepoiiti-  theory  that  by  the  act  of  rebellion  the  old  constitution  of 
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inLouisi-  the  State  had  been  destroyed.  They  styled  themselves  Free 
State  men,  their  cardinal  principle  being  that  an  entirely  new 
constitution  should  be  framed  with  prohibition  of  slavery  embodied  in 
it.  They  formed  local  associations,  and  from  these  associations  a  body 
of  delegates,  styled  the  Free  State  General  Committee,  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  whole  mass  of  anti-slavery  men.  They  next  proposed 
to  hold  a  delegate  convention  for  the  framing  of  a  new  State  consti- 
tution which  should  prohibit  slavery.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
General  George  F.  Shepley,  who  acted  as  military  governor  of  the 
State,  and  who  ordered  a  registration  of  free  white  male  citizens  com- 
petent to  vote  under  the  provisions  prescribed.  The  so-called  Con- 
servatives protested  against  these  proceedings,  insisting  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
State  as  they  existed  before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 
The  conflict  between  these  two  factions  was  carried  .over  into  1864, 
when  a  new  plan  of  reconstruction  was  proposed  by  General 

A  military        -riii  i  'i'-i-tt. 

goTernor  Bauks,  the  amuesty  proclamation  being  its  basis.  Banks  pro- 
posed  that  an  election  be  held  under  the  old  constitution  of 
the  State,  except  that  from  that  instrument  should  be  excluded  every- 
thing that  recognized  slavery,  the  order  calling  the  election  expressly 
declaring  that  that  portion  of  the  constitution  was  null  and  void ;  the 
authority  which  was  to  call  the  election  was  to  assume  power  to 
amend  the  old  constitution  in  this  manner.     General  Banks  justified 
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liis  action  in  the  premises  by  the  statement  that  "  The  fundamental 
law  of  the  State  is  martial  law,"  and  that  under  the  operation  of  that 
law  the  Government  might  proceed  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  and  eventually  surrender  to  the  people  so  much  of  military 
power  as  would  be  consistent  with  military  operations.  At  that  elec- 
tion, which  took  place  on  February  22d,  1864,  Michael  Hahn,  the 
candidate  of  those  who  supported  the  views  and  policy  of  Banks,  was 
chosen  by  a  fair  majority.  There  were  two  other  candidates  in  the 
field  —  Flanders,  who  represented  the  Free  State  men,  and  Fellows, 
who  was  supported  by  tlie  Conservatives.  Hahn  was  inaugurated 
with  much  pomp  and  was  clothed  by  the  President  with  all  the 
powers  exercised  at  that  time  by  the  military  governor. 

Although  the  Free  State  men  had  taken  part  in  this  election,  they 
now  declared  that  it  was  invalid  and  irregular  and  should  be  set  aside 
and  annulled  by  Congress.  This  carried  the  whole  proceeding  up  to 
Congress,  where  the  five  Representatives  and  two  Senators  subse- 
quently went  with  their  credentials.  Meanwhile,  a  convention  was 
held  for  the  revision  and  amendment  of  the  State  constitution ;  and 
that  instrument,  so  revised  as  to  abolish  slavery,  was  subsequently 
submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted  by  a  popular  vote  of  6,836  in 
favor  and  1,566  against  it,  on  September  5th,  1864.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Arkansas,  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
seats  in  Congress  went  over  for  a  time  and  eventually  became  a  legacy 
of  trouble  for  other  times  and  other  statesmen  than  those  whose  plans 
led  up  to  the  election  which  sent  these  men  to  Congress. 

In  none  of  the  reconstructed  States  was  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion more  fitful  and  more  frequently  interrupted  by  war's  Andrew 
alarms  than  in  Tennessee.  We  have  seen  how  reluctantly  1°^™°^'^ 
the  State  was  dragged  into  secession ;  with  equal  reluctance  *'^b'°»- 
did  the  insurgents  give  up  all  hope  of  holding  the  State  to  the  loose 
obligations  imposed  upon  her  by  an  extorted  agreement  to  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Confederacy.  Repeated  raids  of  Confederate  commanders 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  "delivering  Tennessee  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  usurper,"  it  being  the  commonly  accepted  theory  of  the 
insurgent  leaders  that  the  people  of  the  State  were  with  their  cause, 
heart  and  soul,  and  were  only  kept  by  main  force  fi'om  rushing  into 
the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  career  of  Andrew  John- 
son, as  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  began  as  early  as  in  the  spring 
of  1862,  and,  from  that  time  onward  he  busied  himself  with  various 
plans  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  civil  authority  throughout  the 
State.  The  Federal  victories  of  that  year  gave  hope  and  comfort  to 
the  Unionists  of  Tennessee,  but  Bragg's  raid  into  Kentucky  paralyzed 
them  later  in  the  summer,  and  the  rallying  cries  of  the  Union  men 
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Ammunition  Scliooners  in  Hampton  Roads. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Raiisom  from  a  photograph  made  in  1864. 

were  hushed  for  a  time.  Again,  in  December,  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  elections  for  Congressmen  in  several  districts  in  which  vacancies 
existed ;  but  the  Confederate  raider  Forrest  chose  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  for  a  bold  ride  across  Grant's  lines  of  communication, 
that  general  then  being  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  Vicks- 
burg.  The  disaster  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi,  followed,  and  once 
more  the  political  situation  in  Tennessee  was  clouded  over  with  hope- 
lessness. 

When  Rosecrans  marched  into  Chattanooga,  early  in  September, 
1863,  the  State  appeared  to  be  permanently  cleared  of  insurrection- 
ists, and  Johnson  renewed  his  labors  in  behalf  of  a  complete  reconstruc- 
tion ;  but  a  period  of  uncertainty  intervened,  and  it  was  not  until 
midwinter,  1864,  that  Johnson  was  able  to  direct  some  of  his  tremen- 
dous energy  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  civil  State.  In  January  of  that 
year  a  great  mass  meeting  of  Unionists  was  held  in  Nashville,  and 
Governor  Johnson  made  one  of  his  stirring  speeches,  in  which  he 
declared  that  treason  was  a  crime  and  should  be  punished  as  such, 
and  that  "  treason  must  be  made  odious,  traitors  must  be  punished 
and  impoverished."  Resolutions  declaring  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
convention  and  immediate  emancipation  were  passed,  and  the  way 
seemed  clear  to  immediate  action.  But  obstructions  arose ;  the  uncon- 
ditional Union  men,  who  had  suffered  untold  horrors  under  the  violent 
reign  of  the  insurgents,  protested  against  the  liberality  of  treatment 
which  their  late  persecutors  were  to  receive  under  the  operation  of 
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the  amnesty  policy  set  forth  in  the  President's  proclamation  of 
December  8th,  1&63.  Johnson  attempted  to  modify  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  and  considerable  heat  was  occa- 
sioned by  these  seeming  differences  of  opinion,  the  unconditional  Union 
men  securing  the  sympathy  of  Johnson,  who  continually  breathed  out 
threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  men  who,  apparently  repent- 
ing of  their  misdeeds,  were  then  embracing  the  opportunity  offered 
them  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the  President's  proclamation  of 
amnesty. 

Johnson  ordered  an  election  for  county  officers  only ;  and  at  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  March,.  1864,  nothing  conclusive  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  Union  element  in  Tennessee  was  manifested. 
Later,  a  mass  convention  was  held  in  Nashville  (September  5th,  1864), 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  con- 
stitution and  to  take  part  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year. 
The  latter  part  of  the  programme  was  carried  out  with  partial  suc- 
cess ;  but  military  disturbances  interfered,  and  a  State  convention 
which  wg,s  called  to  assemble  in  Nashville  (December  19th)  to  revise 
the  constitution  was  prevented  by  the  advance  of  Hood's  army  on  its 
ill-starred  invasion  of  Tennessee,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Sher- 
man on  his  march  through  Georgia.  Finally,  in  January,  1865,  the 
constitutional  convention  was  held,  the  State  then  being  free  from 
the  alarms  of  war,  and  the  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves,  abolish  slavery,  repudiate  the  Confederate  debt,  and 
declare  the  ordinance  of  secession  treasonable,  null,  and  void.  Under 
this  amended  constitution,  which  was  duly  ratified  by  the  people,  a 
full  board  of  State  officers  and  legislature  were  elected,  and  the  civil 
government  of  Tennessee  was  once  more  set  in  motion.  The  first 
Governor  of  the  reconstructed  State  was  W.  G.  Brownlow,  a  pas- 
sionate patriot  who  had  won  renown  through  the  war  as  "  Parson 
Brownlow." 

Hopefulness  and  a  vivid  imagination  were  required  to  invest  with 
dignity  the  remnant  of  the  State  government  of  Old  Vir-  gj^^g  taken 
ginia,  which  was  kept  alive  during  the  war  and  preserved  as  strueTvir- 
a  nucleus  around  which  the  reconstruction  elements  of  the  8""'' 
State  were  to  crystallize.  When  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia 
was  erected,  in  1863,  Francis  H.  Peirpoint,  who  had  been  chosen  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  after  Governor  Letcher  and  others  joined  themselves 
to  the  Confederacy,  was  still  regarded  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  "  the 
restored  State  of  Virginia."  He  had  maintained  himself  and  his  State 
government  at  Wheeling  until  the  admission  of  the  newly  constituted 
State  required  Wheeling  for  a  capital.  Then  he  removed  to  Alexan- 
dria, the  only  town  in  Old  Virginia  in  which  he  was  tolerably  sure  of 
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safety  from  Confederate  raids.  Here  he  set  up  his  government,  and 
was  duly  recognized  by  the  President  and  Congress  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  The  two  United  States  Senators  who  had  been  elected 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  State  government  at  Wheeling  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  seats ;  and  one  Congressman  (from  the  first  district  of 
the  State)  was  elected  under  a  writ  issued  bj'  Governor  Peirpoint. 
At  Alexandria,  Governor  Peirpoint  gathered  around  him  a  little  legis- 
lature, which  was  stigmatized  as  "  the  common  council  of  Alexandria" 
by  some  of  the  radical  members  of  Congress ;  and  it  was  derisively 
said  by  others  of  that  party  that  Peirpoint  "  carried  the  government 
of  the  Old  Dominion  in  his  breeches  pocket."  Even  President  Lin- 
coln, with  his  customai'y  shrewdness  of  observation,  was  forced  to 
admit  that  the  insignificance  of  Peirpoint's  jurisdiction,  confined  as 
it  was  to  the  narrow  and  fluctuating  limits  of  Federal  military  occu- 
pation, gave  "  a  somewhat  farcical  air  to  his  dominion."  But  farcical 
though  this  attenuated  substance  of  a  State  government  certainly 
was,  it  sufficed  for  the  purpose.  Under  its  authority  a  convention 
was  held  in  February,  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  convention  pur- 
sued the  same  course  that  was  adopted  in  Tennessee,  abolishing 
slavery  and  making  other  declarations  through  the  constitution  which 
typified  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Governor  spiritedly  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  the  military  upon  the  civil  power  when  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler,  commanding  the  district  in  which  Norfolk  was  sit- 
uated, during  the  summer  of  1864,  undertook  to  regulate  the  liquor 
traffic  in  that  city.  It  is  likely  that  Butler,  in  the  angry  controversy 
that  ensued  between  him  and  the  Governor,  gave  expression  to  the 
sentiments  of  some  of  the  radical  leaders  who  did  not  regard  with 
respect  the  government  of  Peirpoint.  General  Butler,  among  other 
things,  said  that  Peirpoint's  government  was  "  a  useless,  expensive, 
and  inefficient  thing,  unrecognized  by  Congress,  unknown  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  a  character  that  there  is 
no  command  in  the  Decalogue  against  worshipping  it,  it  being  the 
likeness  of  nothing  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  or  the 
waters  under  the  earth."  But  the  nucleus  remained,  nevertheless. 
Butler  was  admonished  by  the  President  to  keep  his  military  author- 
ity within  the  limits  of  military  necessity ;  and  the  time  came  when 
the  government  administered  by  Peirpoint  was  thought  good  enough 
and  legal  enough  to  secure  from  Virginia  a  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  constitution  abolishing  slavery.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  Virginia  was  wholly  based  on  the  theory  that  its  State 
government  had  survived  the  shock  of  war  in  the  organization  of 
which  Peirpoint  was  the  official  head  and  chief. 
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Building  a  Road  through  the  Swamp. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  begin 
the  process  of  reconstruction  in   Florida  during;  the  early 

I  Serious  dis- 

part  of  1864.  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore,  whose  headquar-  aster  ia 
ters  were  then  at  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  cherished  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  opening  the  interior  of  Florida  by  landing  at 
Jacksonville,  then  very  feebly  defended,  and  advancing  into  the  coun- 
try to  the  westward.  He  hoped  thereby  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the 
accumulated  stores  of  cotton,  lumber,  and  other  products  known  to 
exist  there,  to  cut  off  the  Confederate  supplies  of  food,  to  obtain 
recruits  for  the  negro  regiments,  and  to  set  on  foot  proceedings  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  State.  The  expedition,  commanded  by 
General  Truman  H.  Seymour,  and  at  first  accompanied  by  General 
Gillmore,  landed  at  Jacksonville,  February  7th,  with  about  6,000 
men.  Seymour  and  Gillmore  did  not  fully  agree  as  to  the  details  of 
the  campaign;  and  when  the  latter,  having  given  his  orders  to  Sey- 
mour and  returned  to  Hilton  Head,  received  letters  indicating  an  in- 
tention to  march  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  he  wrote  a  sharp  note  of 
disapproval ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Seymour,  acting  under  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  orders  of  his  chief,  marched  westward  from  his 
camp  on  the  south  fork  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  intending  to  engage 
the  Confederate  forces  under  General  Finegan,  who  was  supposed  to 
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be  at  Olustee,  about  eigbteen  miles  distant.  But  tbe  Confederates, 
who  bad  been  reenforced  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  on  the  arri- 
val of  Gillmore's  expedition,  met  the  Federal  troops  outside  of  the 
town,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Ocean  Pond,  February 
20th.  The  numbers  of  the  contending  forces  were  probably  about 
equal,  with  a  preponderating  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  had  chosen  their  position  for  defence.  The  result  was  a 
defeat  for  the  Federals,  who  retired  in  some  disorder  after  a  brave 
and  gallant  fight,  with  a  loss  of  about  1,800  men  out  of  the  5,500 
with  which  the  battle  was  begun.  The  abandonment  of  the  project 
for  reconstructing  the  State  which  this  defeat  involved  gratified  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  President's  policy  of  reconstruction,  and 
who  believed  that  the  Florida  expedition  was  intended  to  add  one 
more  State  to  the  list  of  those  participating  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion that  year. 


Confederate  Gunboat  sunk  in  James  River  above  Dutch  Gap  Canal. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 
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LAST   STRUGGLES   OF   THE   CONFEDERATE   NAVY. 

The  Commerce  Destroyers  and  theik  End.  —  The  Exciting  Adventures  and 
Ignoble  Fate  or  the  "Florida."  —  Cruises  and  Depredations  of  the  "Ala- 
bama." —  The  Famoos  Sea  Fight  off  Cherbourg.  —  Victory  of  the  "  Kear- 
SARGE."  —  Confederate  Ill-luck  with  Foreign-built  Kams.  —  The  Incendiaries 
of  the  "  Shenandoah."  —  Terror  among  the  New  England  Coasters  and  Fish- 
ermen. —  Irregular  Operations  of  Braine  and  Parr.  —  Futile  Attempts  to 
capture  the  "Michigan."  —  Beall,  the  Train  Robber,  under  a  Confederate 
Commission.  —  Gushing  destroys  the  Kam  "Albemarle." 

The  year  1864  witnessed  the  final  destruction  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate navy.  The  vessels  that  protected  the  harbors  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  patrolled  the  rivers  and  interior  waters  within  the  limits  of  its 
military  jurisdiction  had  every  right  to  bear  the  name  of  a  navj^ ;  it  is 
not  so  certain  that  ships  of  war  coursing  the  ocean  without  a  home  port, 
pillaging  peaceful  merchantmen,  and  burning  and  scuttling  whaling 
vessels,  and  destitute  of  any  means  of  disposing  of  prizes  taken  at  sea, 
could  fairly  be  called  parts  of  a  regular  navy.  Vessels  of  this  sort 
were  usually  stigmatized  as  pirates  and  corsairs  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  fact  that  they  flew  the  Confederate  flag  and 
carried  papers  countersigned  by  the  government  at  Richmond  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  observers,  invest  them  with  any  higher  dignity 
than  that  which  the  successful  piracies  of  Captain  Kyd,  Morgan,  and 
Blackbeard  gave  to  the  vessels  that  those  redoubtable  sea-rovers  com- 
manded. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cruiser  Alabama,  the  most  famous 
and  most  dreaded  of  the  Confederate  fleet,  never  entered  a  port  where 
flew  the  flag  she  bore. 
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The  first  Confederate  cruiser  entitled  to  be  exempted  from  the  cor- 
Expioitsof  s^i""  ^^^^^  ^'^^  *^®  Sumter,  a  sea-going  steamer  altered  over 
*^jCon£ed-  from  a  merchantman  in  New  Orleans,  and  sailing  from  that 
cruisers.  p^j.)-  ^^  July^  l(i61.  Her  career  was  short;  she  made  sev- 
eral captures  during  the  first  six  months  of  her  life  ;  but  she  was 
finally  taken  to  Gibraltar,  where  she  was  sold  early  in  the  next  year. 
Her  commander.  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  was  subsequently  put  in 
command  of  the  Alabama.  The  Oreto,  whose  building  and  escape 
from  British  jurisdiction  were  noted  in  another  chapter,  was  more 
successful  than  most  of  her  sister  cruisers  in  entering  and  leaving  a 
Confederate  port.  As  the  Florida,  she  became  a  terror  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  she  had  slipped  into 
the  port  of  Mobile,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron, it  was  hoped  and  expected  that  she  would  never  come  out  again 
with  impunity.  But  she  came  out,  disguised  under  English  colors, 
January  15th,  1863,  and  successfully  eluded  the  blockading  fleet  out- 
side. During  the  next  five  months,  the  Florida  took  fourteen  prizes, 
one  of  which,  the  bark  Tacony,  was  fitted  out  as  a  tender  ;  and  armed 
and  equipped  as  an  assistant  privateer,  she  raided  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Portland,  Maine.  One 
of  the  Tacony's  prizes,  the  Archer,  was  fitted  out  as  a  tender,  and 
started  on  a  cruise,  the  Tacony  and  other  prizes  being  burned.  The 
Archer  boldly  ventured  into  Portland  harbor,  captured  the  revenue 
cutter  Gushing,  and  put  to  sea.  The  valorous  Portland  people  gath- 
ered a  fleet  of  steamers,  pursued  the  privateers,  took  them  prisoners, 
and  returned  to  port  with  their  prize. 

The  Florida  had  an  adventurous  career.  After  having  been  refit- 
ted and  repaired,  she  sailed  from  Brest,  in  February,  1864,  and 
cruised  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States  during  that  summer,  avoid- 
ing armed  vessels  and  destroying  merchantmen.  Arriving  at  Bahia, 
Brazil,  on  the  5th  of  October,  the  Florida  found  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Waehusett,  in  command  of  Commander  Napoleon  Collins. 
The  privateer  was  welcomed  by  the  Brazilian  authorities,  notwith- 
standing the  protests  of  the  United  States  consul,  who  invoked  the 
neutrality  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to  prevent  the  ship  from 
receiving  supplies  and  stores.  Eai'ly  in  the  morning  of  October  7th, 
Collins  got  under  way,  as  if  making  ready  to  go  to  sea.  Succumbing 
to  the  temptation  to  destroy  the  privateer,  although  in  a  neutral  port, 
Collins  sought  to  run  her  down  while  he  was  under  full  head  of  steam  ; 
failing  in  this,  after  inflicting  considerable  damage,  he  captured  the 
ship,  made  her  fast  to  his  own  vessel  by  a  cable,  and  triumphantly 
went  to  sea  with  his  prize,  leaving  the  baffled  commander  of  the  Flor- 
ida, Captain  J.  N.  Maffitt,  on  shore,  where  he  had  gone  to  spend  the 
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The  ShenandoaJi. 

Three  Famous  Confederate  Cruisers. 


The  Alabama  or  "  290." 


night.  The  act  was  clearly  an  infraction  of  international  law ;  but 
the  American  people,  who  had  regarded  with  anger  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar contempt  for  that  code  by  England,  France,  and  Brazil,  very 
naturally  hailed  Commander  Collins  as  a  hero.  A  long  diplomatic 
dispute  ensued  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States ;  but  before  it 
was  concluded  the  Florida  was  accidentally  sunk  at  her  moorings  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  United  States  Government  disavowed  the 
action  of  Commander  Collins  and  made  the  amende  honorable  to 
Brazil,  Secretary  Seward  taking  that  convenient  occasion  to  give  the 
Brazilian  authorities  a  wholesome  lecture  on  their  own  repeated  and 
flagrant  violations  of  international  comity  and  usage. 

The  escape  of  the  cruiser  Alabama,  a  ship  first  made  notorious  by 
her  dock  number,  290,  has  been  already  noted.  She  was  the  second 
of  the  ships  built  in  England  on  Confederate  account.  Semmes  so 
calculated  his  chances  for  eluding  the  war  vessels  of  the  United  States 
that  he  never  cruised  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  region,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  news  of  his  depredations  and  movements  could 
reach  the  United  States  and  send  a  pursuer  after  him,  he  was  off  for 
other  watery  fields  of  enterprise.  He  coaled  at  sea  or  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  rendezvous,  his  coaling  tender  meeting  him  by  appointment. 
Excepting  the  little  steamer  Eatteras,  which  he  sunk  while  he  was 
disguised  as  a  British  man-of-war,  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  in  January, 
1863,  the  Alabama  never  encountered  a  United  States  warship  until 
the  day  of  her  own  doom.  Finally,  after  a  long  and  destructive 
cruise,  which  extended  as  far  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States  as 
the  East  Indies,  the  Alabama,  laden  with  ships'  chronometers  and 
other  booty,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Cherbourg  June  11th,  1864.  The 
French  Government,  from  the  first  disposed  to  coddle  the  young  Con- 
federacy beyond  the  seas,  had  now  become  somewhat  alarmed  by  the 
signs  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  power  of  its  prot^g^  which  had 
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been  observed  in  the  more  recent  battles  fought  between  the  contend- 
ing armies.  Application  for  the  Alabama  to  enter  a  naval  dock  was 
parried  for  a  time ;  and  when  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Kear- 
sarge.  Captain  John  A.  Winslow,  appeared  off  the  harbor  entrance, 
steaming  back  and  forth,  as  if  inviting  the  Alabama  to  come  out  and 
fight,  Captain  Semmes,  confident  of  his  ability  to  sink  his  challenger, 
weighed  anchor  and  advanced  doughtily  to  the  fray ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  French  iron-clad,  whose  duty  it  was  to  escort  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  outside  of  the  marine  jurisdiction  of  France,  the 
Government  being  now  punctiliously  bent  on  enforcing  the  interna- 
tional regulations  relating  to  neutrals. 

It  had  been  noised  all  over  Paris  that  a  great  naval  battle  was 
A  Sabbath  impending,  and  trains  laden  with  sight-seers  came  down  to 
spectacle.  Cherbourg  on  that  sunny  day,  Sunday,  June  19th,  when  the 
Alabama  went  out  to  accept  the  challenge  which  Winslow  had  infor- 
mally and  somewhat  irregularly  sent  to  Semmes  through  the  medium 
of  various  agencies  in  the  port.  There  were  thousands  of  spectators 
on  the  shores  to  behold  this  duel  between  the  Alabama  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  ;  and  the  pluck  and  daring  of  Semmes  in  taking  up  the  gage  of 
battle  gave  the  enthusiastic  Frenchmen  ample  occasion  for  compli- 
ment. The  antagonists,  however,  were  so  nearly  equally  matched  in 
every  way,  that  Serames's  chivalry  consisted  only  in  his  determination 
to  fight  when  he  might  have  possibly  remained  secure  in  harbor  for  a 
long  time  unmolested.  His  confidence  in  a  ship  that  had  never  yet 
met  an  enemy  worthy  of  her  guns  was  unwarranted. 

On  the  other  side,  so  confident  was  Winslow  of  being  able  to 
destroy  his  antagonist  that  he  led  him  out  to  sea  for  some  distance 
beyond  the  margin  of  neutral  waters  before  he  invited  attack.  When 
about  seven  miles  from  land  he  put  about  and  headed  directly  for  the 
Alabama,  notwithstanding  his  exposure  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  pri- 
vateer. When  the  two  ships  were  eighteen  yards  apart,  the  Alabama 
opened  fire  with  a  broadside ;  a  second  and  part  of  a  third  were  fired 
before  the  Kearsarge,  sheering  off,  delivered  her  first  fire  of  shells, 
broadside,  at  a  distance  of  about  nine  hundred  yards.  Winslow's 
chief  anxiety  was  to  prevent  the  Alabama  from  running  away ;  and 
he  kept  her  close  on  his  starboard  beam,  the  two  ships  taking  up  a 
circular  motion  around  a  common  centre ;  a  slight  current  carrying 
the  combatants  westward  during  the  fight.  The  battle  lasted  from 
10.57  A.  M.  to  noon,  when  the  Alabama  ceased  firing,  set  sail,  and 
endeavored  to  run  inshore.  Winslow  prevented  this,  and  the  Ala- 
bama hauled  down  her  colors  in  token  of  surrender.  It  was  claimed 
on  the  one  side  that  Winslow  fired  after  the  colors  were  lowered ;  and 
on  the  other  side  that  the  Alabama  renewed  her  fire  after  hauling 
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down  her  colors  and  displaying  a  white  flag.  But  the  privateer  was 
badly  crippled  and'was  in  a  sinking  condition.  A  boat  was  sent 
alongside  of  the  Kearmrge  with  a  message  of  surrender.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  Alahama  rapidly  settled  by  her  stern,  and  the  weight  of 
the  guns  and  stores  rushing  aft  threw  her  into  a  perpendicular  line ; 
the  long-dreaded  cruiser  went  down  stern  foremost,  the  tip  of  her  jib- 
boom  being  the  last  seen  of  her  as  she  disappeared  beneath  the 
waves. 

Some  acrimonious  discussion  grew  out  of  the  details  of  this  sea 
fight.  Semmes  threw  himself  overboard  and  was  picked  up  and  car- 
ried to  England  by  a  British  yacht,  the  Deerhound,  owned  and 
manned  by  an  English  friend  of  the  Confederate  cause.  Forty-two 
of  the  Alabamans  company,  ofiicers  and  men,  were  rescued  by  the 
Deerhound.  Winslow,  instead  of  leaving  the  struggling  swimmers  in 
the  sea  until  he  could  get  out  his  boats  and  pick  them  up,  asked  the 
commander  of  the  Deerhound  to  rescue  all  that  he  could.  By  this 
proceeding,  it  was  claimed,  the  yacht  was  entitled  to  carry  off  the  per- 
sons rescued.  But  Semmes,  by  his  surrender,  was  virtually  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  he  was  accused  of  breaking  faith  when,  throwing  his 
sword  into  the  sea,  he  went  off  on  the  yacht ;  and  the  officer  who 
took  the  surrender  of  the  Alahama  to  the  Kearsarge,  and  who  was 
permitted  to  return  to  aid  in  rescuing  his  mates,  gave  his  word  of 
honor  that  he  would  return.  He,  too,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  flee  on  the  friendly  Deerhound.  The  fact  that  the  Kearsarge  had 
her  spare  cables  hung  over  her  sides,  as  a  protection  for  her  boil- 
ers and  machinery,  was  cited  as  evidence  of  her  superiority  over  the 
Alabama,  which  did  not  have  any  such  protection.  The  sympathetic 
friends  of  the  lost  cause  sorrowfully  said  that  Semmes  would  not  have 
fought  the  Kearsarge  if  he  had  known  that  she  was  "  iron-clad."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  parts  covered  by  the  chains  were  struck  but  twice 
by  Semmes's  shot  or  shell;  and  it  was  generally  known  that  the  ship 
had  carried  her  sheet  chains  on  her  sides  during  tlie  previous  year. 

The  victory  of  the  Kearsarge  ^  was  due  to  her  superior  and  match- 
less gunnery.  She  fired  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  missiles, 
nearly  all  of  which  took  effect ;  the  Alabama  fired  three  hundred  and 
seventy,  of  which  only  twenty-eight  struck  the  Kearsarge.  The 
executive  officer  of  the  Alahama  reported  nine  killed,  twenty-one 
wounded,  and  ten  drowned  of  this  ship's  company  ;  the  Kearsarge  had 
only  three  men  wounded ;  of  these  one  subsequently  died.  The  com- 
paratively small  loss  of  life  and  the  trifling  amount  of  damage  done 
to  the  ship    effectually  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the    Confederate 

^  Congress,  by  special  act,  awarded  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Kearsarge  the  sum  of 
$190,000,  the  full  estimated  value  of  the  Alabama,  in  lieu  of  prize  money. 
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cruiser  was  not  so  well  handled  in  the  fight  as  the  Kearsarge  was, 
even  the  so-called  iron  plating  of  the  last-named  ship  being  given  all 
credit  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  lamented  the  result.  A  majority 
of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  were  not  Americans. 

The  third  of  the  Confederate  cruisers  obtained  in  Europe  was  the 
Greorgia,  originally  known  as  the-merchant  ship  Japan,  purchased  on 
the  Clyde  by  Matthew  F.  Maury,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  navy.  Commissioned  by  the  Confederate  Government,  and 
commanded  by  William  L.  Maury,  the  Greorgia  had  a  brief  and  not 
brilliant  career.  She  was  slow  and  of  very  limited  coal-carrying 
capacity.  After  a  desultory  cruise  of  nearly  a  year,  during  which  she 
captured  few  prizes,  the  Georgia  was  disposed  of  to  an  English  ship- 
per who  chartered  her  to  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  she  was 
sent  to  Lisbon.  The  United  States  steamer  Niagara,  Commodore 
T.  T.  Craven,  intercepted  her  in  neutral  waters,  took  her  to  Boston, 
where  she  was  duly  condemned.  The  English  firm  who  fitted  her 
out  was  indicted  and  fi^ned  in  the  British  courts.  The  Florida's 
career  lasted  from  April  1st,  1863,  to  midsummer,  1864. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  the  Victor,  a  British  gunboat,  con- 
demned and  sold  under  orders  of  the  royal  navy,  was  bought  by 
Maury  and  refitted  at  Sheerness,  the  dockyard  officials  superintend- 
ing her  equipment.  An  alarm  being  raised,  she  put  to  sea,  with  some 
precipitancy  and  in  an  unfinished  condition,  November  25th,  1863. 
She  went  into  Calais,  France,  as  the  Confederate  man-of-war  Rappa- 
hannock in  distress.  The  French  Government  dallied  with  Mr.  Sli- 
dell,  who  asked  aid,  comfort,  and  permission  to  depart  for  her,  not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  the  American  minister  in  Paris.  The 
shifty  Emperor  evaded  the  Confederate  agent  until  April,  1865,  when 
the  vessel  was  delivered  over  to  the  United  States  authorities,  the 
Confedei'ate  Government  having  come  to  an  end. 

One  of  the  two  rams  built  for  the  Confederates  in  France  was  sold 
to  the  Prussian  Government  early  in  1864:  and  the  other 

Confederate  "i      r\ 

rams  built     was  sold  to  Denmark,  the  French  Government  having  by 

in  France.  .  .  o      ./ 

that  time  become  convinced  that  dalliance  with  the  Confed- 
erate agents  was  no  longer  safe.  The  ram  taken  to  Denmark  was 
resold  to  the  Confederate  agents  in  Europe,  and  was  duly  commis- 
sioned as  the  Confederate  ship  Stoneivall.  She  sailed  for  the  port  of 
Ferrol,  where  she  was  blockaded  but  not  attacked  by  the  Niagara, 
Commodore  Craven.  She  then  crossed  over  to  Havana,  after  some 
objectless  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  arriving  at 
Havana  just  as  the  Confederacy  was  breaking  up,  she  was  turned 
over  to  the  Cuban  Government,  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  finally  sold  to  Japan. 
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Captain  John  A.  Winslow. 


The  last  purchase  of  the  Con- 
federate navy  agents  in 

_  -^      °  The  last 

HiUrOpe     was     the     fast    confederate 
CY  T^-  flag  at  sea. 

steamer  ISea  King, 
built  for  the  Bombay  trade,  and 
sold  by  an  English  firm.  The 
Sea  King  was  speedily  trans- 
formed into  the  Confederate 
commerce  destroyer  Shenan- 
doah, commanded  by  Captain 
Waddell ;  she  sailed  from  Liv- 
erpool October  8th,  1864,  receiv- 
ing her  armament  and  officers  at 
sea.  The  special  mission  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  the  destruction 
of  American  whaling  vessels  in 
the  North  Pacific.  On  her  out- 
ward cruise  the  Shenandoah  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  or  ransomed  nine  American  vessels.  She  was 
hospitably  received  and  refitted  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  was  joy- 
fully sped  on  her  way  northward,  where  she  wrought  havoc  among 
the  whalers,  burning  most  of  her  captures  and  looting  those  which 
had  valuables  on  board.  From  one  of  these  thrifty  New  Englanders, 
according  to  the  report  of  one  of  the  ShenandoaKs  officers,  was  secured 
"  the  enormous  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars."  Twenty-one  of  Wad- 
dell's  captures  were  burned  in  June,  1865,  two  months  after  the  Con- 
federacy had  ceased  to  exist.  Waddell's  ship  had  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing the  last  flag  of  the  Confederacy  that  ever  floated  on  land  or  sea. 

There  were  several  other  small  cruisers  who  kept  up  a  scattering 
guerrilla  warfare  on  the  sea,  under  the  Confederate  flag,  as  late  as 
the  midsummer  of  1864.  One  of  these  was  the  English  blockade 
runner  Atlanta,  which,  as  the  Confederate  cruiser  Tallahassee,  carried 
terror  among  the  small  coasters  and  fishers  along  the  coast  of  New 
England  during  the  summer  of  that  year.  Thirty  of  these  little 
craft  were  captured,  and  nearly  all  of  them  destroyed,  during  the 
three  weeks  of  her  first  cruise.  She  ran  the  blockade  and  got  into 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  October  26th,  and  ran  out  again  three 
days  later,  newly  christened  as  the  Olustee,  the  Confederate  victory 
of  that  name  having  been  duly  celebrated.  She  made  seven  prizes 
and  returned  to  Wilmington  with  impunity.  Finally,  after  once 
more  changing  her  name  to  the  appropriate  one  of  Chameleon,  she 
masqueraded  as  a  merchant  ship,  and  was  seized  in  Liverpool  by  the 
British  Government,  while  lying  in   dock  in  command  of  "  Captain 
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John  Wilkinson,  C.  S.  N."     She  was  ultimately  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

Another  naval  exploit  of  the  minor  order  was  the  capture,  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  of  the  merchant  steamer  Chesapeake,  plying 
small  water  between  New  York  and  Portland,  Maine,  by  two  Cana- 
dians,  J.  C.  Braine  and  H.  A.  Parr,  who  had,  as  their  official 
authority,  commissions  from  the  Confederate  Government,  having 
with  them  as  enlisted  men  seventeen  persons  who  had  shipped  as 
passengers.  Braine  and  Parr  seized  the  ship  and  bore  away  for  Hali- 
fax, the  only  blood  shed  in  the  capture  being  that  of  an  engineer 
on  board,  who  was  slain.  The  captain  and  passengers  were  landed 
on  British  soil,  and  an  Englishman,  one  Vernon  Locke,  took  charge  of 
the  ship,  which  was  now  commissioned  as  a  Confederate  man-of-war. 
While  lying  in  Sambro  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  the  vessel  was  captured 
by  a  United  States  gunboat  sent  from  Portland ;  but  at  the  instance 
of  a  superior  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  arrived  later,  she 
was  turned  over  to  the  British  Government.  Judicial  proceedings  in 
Halifax  disclosed  the  fact  that  all  of  the  so-called  Confederate  officers 
and  crew,  with  a  single  exception,  were  British  subjects.  The  ship 
was  returned  to  her  lawful  owners,  and  the  men  were  eventually  let 
loose. 

A  more  ridiculous  adventure  than  this  was  an  attempt  to  capture 
the  little  man-of-war  Michigan,  maintained  on  Lake  Erie  by  the 
United  States  Government.  One  Cole,  formerly  in  Forrest's  troop 
of  raiders,  was  to  cooperate  with  John  Y.  Beall  in  the  afEair.  Beall 
was  to  get  himself  invited  to  dinner  on  board  the  Michigan ;  Cole 
was  to  capture  the  passenger  steamer  Philo  Parsons  in  the  manner 
approved  and  employed  by  Braine  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake; 
then,  with  his  crew  of  twenty-five 
bravoes,  whom  he  had  taken  with 
him,  he  was  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
Michigan,  aided  by  the  presence  of 
Beall  on  the  man-of-war.  But  the 
scheme  went  agley ;  Beall  was  cap- 
tured before  he  could  get  on  board, 
his  plans  being  known  to  the  Federal 
authorities.  Cole  and  his  crew  took 
to  flight  after  capturing  the  Parsons 
and  sinking  a  small  and  harmless 
steamer,  the  Island  Queen.  Beall 
subsequently  attempted  to  derail  a 
passenger    train    near   the    Niagara 

Suspension       Bridge      station,     in     the  commander  William  B.  Cushing. 
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State  of  New  York,  his  object  being  the  robbery  of  the  express.  He 
was  caught,  and,  although  he  exhibited  a  Confederate  commission  as 
his  belligerent  authority,  he  was  condemned  and  hanged  as  "a  spy, 
guerrilla,  outlaw,  and  would-be  murderer  of  hundreds  of  innocent 
persons  travelling  in  supposed  security."  Mr.  Davis,  the  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  hoping  to  secure  immunity  for  Beall, 
officially  declared  that  what  he  had  attempted  to  do  in  New  York  was 
ordered  by  the  Confederate  Government ;  and  the  Virginia  Senate, 
sympathizing  with  the  would-be  train  wrecker,  strongly  recommended 
the  Confederate  President  to  retaliate  in  kind  for  the  hanging  of 
Beall. 

The  Confederate  Government  was  more  fortunate  with  the  iron- 
clad rams  built  at  home  than  with  foreign  experiments  in 

ri-ii  Tt/r         •  •  TT  -r»         T  1  Home-built 

that   direction.      ihe    Merrimac   in    Hampton    Roads,   the  confederate 

.        ajt    1  •!      t»  11  ;■  77  7      .  iron-clads. 

Tennessee  in  Mobile  Bay,  and  the  Albemarle  in  tlie  waters 
of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  were  all  remarkable  examples  of  the 
inventiveness,  skill,  and  patience  of  their  constructors.  When  one 
considers  the  slenderness  of  the  resources  of  the  builders,  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  best  materials,  and  the  crippled  equipment  of 
the  shops  and  factories  from  which  machinery  must  be  drawn,  the 
formidableness  of  these  iron-clad  monsters  becomes  a  subject  for  won- 
der and  admiration.  Not  the  least  dreaded  of  them  was  the  ram  Al- 
■  bemarle,  built  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Weldon,  North  Carolina,  early  in  1864.  Unlike  some 
of  her  contemporaries,  this  craft  was  built  new  from  her  keel  up,  and 
her  model  was  not  determined  by  the  lines  of  anything  upon  which 
the  craft  was  superimposed.  She  was  framed  of  solid  pine  timbers, 
massive,  dovetailed  together,  and  sheathed  with  thick  plank.  She 
was  122  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  drew  8  feet.  Her  casemate,  built 
on  her  flat,  flush  deck,  was  octagonal  in  form,  60  feet  long,  the  full 
width  of  the  ship,  and  covered  with  two  layers  of  two-inch  iron.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  two  powerful  rifled  guns  mounted  amidships, 
fore  and  aft,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  gun  could  be  worked  through 
three  ports.  Her  prow  was  finished  with  a  strong  beak  for  ramming 
purposes,  and  her  deck  was  well  protected  from  plunging  shot. 

The  progress  made  by  the  builders  of  the  ram  was  known  to  the 
officers  engaged  in  watching  the  coast-line,  and  due  warning  was 
given  of  her  readiness  to  come  out  and  engage  the  Federal  fleet.  Her 
first  service  was  in  April,  1864,  when  she  came  to  assist  in  an  attempt 
to  recapture  the  town  of  Plymouth,  then  held  by  a  small  Federal 
force.  The  land  attack  was  made  on  the  18th  by  Hoke's  division, 
which  surrounded  the  place,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Federal  garrison, 
aided  by  two  gunboats  in  front  of  the  town.     But  the  appearance  of 
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the  Albemarle,  next  day,  materially  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  two  gunboats,  the  Miami  and  Southfield,  were  chained  together, 
with  a  long  spar  separating  them  a  considerable  distance  apart,  and 
were  taken  up  the  Sound  to  meet  the  ram.  But  the  encounter  was 
soon  over ;  the  Southfield  was  rammed  and  sunk,  and  the  Miami  was 
easily  driven  off  by  the  iron-clad.  Plymouth  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Confederates ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  Albe- 
marle could  now  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  naval  officers  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  in  the  Sound.  This  was  bravely  attempted  by 
the  fleet,  when  the  Albemarle,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  sallied  forth 
on  the  5th  of  May  and  engaged  the  wooden  vessels  of  the  Federal 
fleet,  eight  in  all,  carrj'ing  32  guns  and  28  howitzers.  But  all  was  in 
vain  when  the  redoubtable  ram  met  her  foes.  She  was  badly  crippled 
by  the  loss  of  her  smokestack,  which  was  shot  away ;  but  she  man- 
aged, in  spite  of  her  wounds,  to  inflict  great  damage  on  her  adversaries 
and  get  away  safely  after  a  severe  ramming  from  her  determined  foes. 
It  was  next  resolved  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  ram  as  she 
lay  at  her  wharf  in  Plymouth.  Eager  volunteers  offered 
gallant  ex-  themselves  from  the  Federal  fleet,  and,  after  some  competi- 
tion a  selection  was  made  of  a  crew  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant William  B.  Gushing,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
deeds  of  extraordinary  and  perilous  daring,  and  who  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  select  his  own  material  for  the  expedition.  He  chose  two  steam 
launches,  one  of  which  was  captured  from  him  while  on  his  way  back  to 
the  fleet  by  the  waj'  of  the  sounds  that  line  the  coast.  On  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October,  the  little  launch  with  her  devoted  crew  was 
towed  up  the  Sound  for  a  short  distance  ;  then,  casting  loose,  she  was 
noiselessly  steered  directly  for  the  ram.  Cashing  was  in  the  bow  of 
the  launch,  holding  in  his  hands  the  lines  that  worked  a  spar  torpedo. 
The  spar  was  to  be  lowered  into  the  water  at  the  right  time,  then 
thrust  under  the  overhang  of  the  ram,  the  torpedo  detached,  and, 
when  it  rose  against  the  bottom  of  the  craft,  it  was  to  be  fired  by  pull- 
ing the  line  in  Gushing's  hand.  The  brave  young  commander  commu- 
nicated with  his  engineer  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the  wrist  and 
ankle  of  that  officer,  as  absolute  silence  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
success.  Arriving  off  the  ram.  Gushing  discovered  that  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  boom  of  logs,  lashed  and  chained  together  and  forming 
an  apparently  insuperable  barrier  some  distance  around  her.  Sheer- 
ing off,  in  the  midst  of  an  alarm  which  was  now  given  by  the  barking 
of  a  dog.  Gushing  turned  again  and  dashed  forward  his  boat  at  full 
speed,  determined  to  drive  her  over  the  logs.  She  was  forced  over 
the  barrier,  which  was  slimy  with  sea-growths,  and  the  audacious 
launch  was  within  the  lines,  under  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry  from 
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the  upper  works  of  the  Albemarle,  and  directly  faced  by  the  grim 
muzzle  of  a  100-pound  rifle  gun.  With  the  coolness  of  a  practised 
surgeon  conducting  an  amputation,  Gushing  took  in  all  the  chances 
and  all  the  details  of  the  situation ;  calmly  lowered  his  spar,  directed 
the  torpedo,  felt  its  impact  on  the  bottom  of  the  fated  ram,  gently 
pulled  the  string,  and  in  another  second  a  fearful  detonation  filled  the 

air;    the    ram 

blew  up  with 
an  enormous 
hole  in  her  bot- 
tom ;  masses  of 
water  fell  into 
the  launch, 
and,  refusing 
to  surrender. 
Gushing  flung 
his  arms  and 
superfluous 
clothing  into 
the  water,  and 
plunged  over- 
board, calling 
on  every  man 
to  save  himself 
if  he  could.  Of 
Gushing's  crew 
in  the  launch 
all  were  cap- 
tured but  three 
who  followed 
him,  and  of 
these  brave  fel- 
lows two  were  drowned ;  the  third  got  ashore  and  eventually  reached 
the  fleet. 

After  undergoing  incredible  hardships,  swimming  in  the  river,  hiding 
in  the  swamps,  and  eluding  patrol  boats  and  picket  guards.  Gushing  at 
last  managed  to  secure  a  small  boat  which  had  been  left  for  a  moment 
by  some  Gonfederate  soldiers,  and  in  this  he  paddled  to  the  picket 
boat,  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  wonderful  exploit.  He  was 
received  on  board  with  enthusiasm  unbounded ;  and  when  the  news  of 
his  great  success  was  made  known,  the  fleet  fired  a  salute  in  honor  of 
his  famous  victoi'j'.  For  this  brilliant  service  Gushing,  who  was  then 
but  twenty-one  years  old,  received  the  thanks  of  Gongress  and  was  pro- 
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moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  On  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber the  naval  fleet  took  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  the  rear,  passing 
up  into  the  Roanoke  by  the  Middle  River ;  and  the  town,  with  its 
considerable  armament,  stores,  and  rear-guard,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  forces.  This  dramatic  chapter  ended  the  offensive  opera- 
tions of  the  Confederates  along  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  navy 
Thewyo-  during  the  war  was  the  engagement  of  the  frigate  Wyoming 
thiTjapan-  "^^i^^  the  fleet  and  forts  of  one  of  the  native  princes,  or  dai- 
ese forts.  mios,  in  the  straits  of  Simonoseki,  Japan,  in  1863.  At  this 
time  the  empire  of  Japan  was  undergoing  a  mighty  change ;  the  dual 
reign  of  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon,  or  Shogoon,  was  coming  to  an  end ; 
the  tycoonate  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  power  of  the  feudatory 
lords,  or  daimios,  was  gradually  being  taken  from  them  and  absorbed 
in  the  central  government.  While  the  empire  was  in  this  state  of 
ferment,  an  American  merchant  ship,  the  Pembroke,  being  in  waters 
which  had  been  formally  declared  open  to  traffic  by  the  imperial 
government,  was  fired  upon  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Xagato,  whose  feudatory  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  in- 
land sea  and  straits  of  Simonoseki,  then  being  navigated  by  the  Amer- 
icans. The  Prince  of  Nagato  belonged  to  the  party  who  resisted 
the  opening  of  the  empire  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  he  was  virtually 
in  rebellion  against  the  imperial  authority.  His  guns  had  been 
trained  upon  the  vessels  of  other  flags  than  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  having  grievances  of  subjects  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments in  their  hands  for  satisfaction,  agreed  that  the  United  States 
ship  Wyoming,  Commander  McDougal,  should,  with  the  authority  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Japan,  proceed  to  the  straits  of  Simo- 
noseki and  chastise  the  rebellious  prince. 

Commander  McDougal  did  his  duty  so  effectually  that  the  forts  of 
the  Prince  of  Nagato  were  silenced  and  his  fleet  destroyed  in  a  brief 
action,  during  which  the  Wyoming  was  struck  by  shot  eleven  times, 
five  of  her  men  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  Subsequently,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  the  four  powers  engaged  and  the 
imperial  government  of  Japan,  by  which  indemnities  were  agreed  to 
be  paid  to  each  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  indemnity  originally  amounted  to  $300,000  ;  but  during 
a  long  interval  pending  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  money,  the 
State  Department  invested  the  money  so  judiciously  that  it  reached 
the  sum  of  nearly  two  millions  before  it  was  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  distributed. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  END   OP   AMERICAN    SLAVERY. 

Compensated  Emancipation  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  —  Repeal  op  the 
Tdgitive  StAVE  Law.  —  Maryland  Slaveholders  discontented.  —  They 
DECLINE  Compensated  Emancipation.  —  The  State  votes  for  a  Free  Consti- 
tution.—  The  Long  Struggle  for  the  Passage  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
ABOLISHING  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  —  It  is  made  an  Issoe  in  Popu- 
lar Elections.  —  Final  Passage  of  the  Amendment  by  Congress. — The 
Event  hailed  with  Much  Enthusiasm. 

A  PART  of  the  so-called  compromise  of  1850  was  the  enactment  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Lav7  of  that  year.  Under  it  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  States  was  made  a  duty  imperative 
on  all  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  statute  was 
not  repealed  until  so  late  as  June,  1864.  In  a  state  of  war  it  was 
difficult  to  enforce  such  a  law ;  and  the  example  set  by  General  B. 
F.  Butler,  declaring  fugitive  slaves  to  be  contraband  of  war,  was 
ultimately  followed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  Federal  army  ;  and  his 
dictum  early  solved  the  problem  of  the  status  of  the  slave  who  had 
escaped  into  Federal  military  lines.  Up  to  that  time,  black  persons 
held  to  bondage  in  the  Southern  States  had  been  regarded  as  a  species 
of  property  invested  with  a  peculiar  sacredness  of  inviolability. 
After  the  war  began  it  was  argued  by  the  friends  of  freedom  that 
there  was  no  need  of  haste  to  repeal  a  law  which  was  no  longer 
operative ;  and  some  of  the  more  vindictive  were  willing  that  the 
statute  should  remain  unrepealed  in  order  that  it  might  be  habitually 
defied  under  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war.  There  were  few 
attempts  to  enforce  the  law  after  tbe  war  was  well  under  way.  The 
act  providing  for  its  repeal  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  was  signed  by  the  President,  June  28th,  1864.  It  was  entitled 
"  An  act  to  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  and  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves."  The  war  had 
made  possible  the  final  repeal  of  an  important  section  of  the  famous 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  by  which  slavery  was  saved  for  the 
time  being. 

Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  abolished  by  act  of  Con- 
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gress  in  April,  1863,  the  bill  being  signed  by  the  President  April 
16th.  The  law  provided  for  compensated  emancipation,  loyal  owners 
being  paid  for  the  manumitted  slaves,  for  which  purpose  $1,000,00^ 
was  appropi'iated ;  and  the  additional  sum  of  §100,000  was  appro- 
priated to  colonize  such  of  the  slaves  as  might  desire  to  emigrate  to 
Hayti  or  Liberia.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  long  held  to  the  belief  that  colo- 
nization was  one  of  the  agencies  by  which  emancipation  might  be 
facilitated.  But  the  opportunity  afforded  for  colonists  under  the  law 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  not  embraced  to 
any  appreciable  extent ;  and  although  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
was  much  larger  than  that  mentioned,  it  availed  nothing,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  repealed  in  June,  1864. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  naturally 
Abolition  in  "Worried  the  slave-owning  people  of  Maryland,  whose  terri- 
Maryiand.  ^Qj.y  adjoined  that  now  made  free  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment. Invitations  to  accept  compensated  emancipation,  offered  to 
the  Border  States,  were  not  favorably  received  in  Maryland.  But  a 
narrow  door  was  opened  by  an  executive  order,  issued  October  3d, 

1863,  under  which  negroes  were  permitted  to  be  enlisted  in  the  Fed- 
eral army  in  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  loyal  owners  to 
be  compensated  for  such  of  their  slaves  as  might  enlist  under  these 
conditions.  And  the  people  of  Maryland  were  gradually  learning  that 
human  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  republican 
institutions ;  and  although  they  were  exceedinglj'  sensitive  to  any 
appearance  of  coercion  in  the  direction  of  emancipation,  they  ulti- 
mately arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  slavery  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  any  State.  They  preferred  to  abolish  the  institution 
absolutely,  and  without  any  reference  to  compensation  for  slave  prop- 
erty. By  a  popular  vote,  taken  April  6th,  1864,  a  convention  was 
called  to  revise  the  State  constitution  ;  that  convention,  June  24th, 
adopted  an  article  in  the  new  constitution  forever  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  State  of  Maryland;  and  on   the  12th  and  13th  of  October, 

1864,  the  people  ratified  the  ameuded  constitution  by  the  slender 
majority  of  375  in  a  total  vote  of  59,975. 

As  a  rule,  the  legislation  of  Congress  relating  to  slavery  was  rather 
in  advance  of  the  general  political  opinion  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  action  of  the  President  in  all  such  matters  was  only  a 
very  little,  if  any,  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  Congress  appeared 
to  lead  ;  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  to  be  led  by  public  opinion  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  constant  endeavor 
was  to  educate  both  Congress  and  people  up  to  the  highest  standard 
of  political  morality  ;  and  at  that  point  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  the  toleration  of  human  slavery. 
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Contrabands  in  Camp  at  Culpepper,  Va.,  November,  I  863. 
Brawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  pJwto^aph. 


The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  abolished  slavery.  Various  propositions  looking  for  its  adop- 
tion had  been  introduced  in  Congress  during  the  year  in  which  it 
iinally  received  the  approval  of  that  body.  But  the  first  proposition, 
introduced  by  Representative  James  M.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  December 
14tli,  1863,  was  that  which  eventually  became  law.  It  took  the  form 
of  a  joint  resolution  abolishing  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
similar  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  January  13th,  1864,  and  was  passed  by  that 
body  on  the  8th  of  April,  same  year,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  yeas  to 
six  nays.  The  resolution  was  opposed  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  professed  to  believe  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  an 
act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  all  along  declared  that 
this  was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war ;  and  they  also  predicted 
that  the  abolition  of  slavery  would  prevent  a  reconstruction  of  the 
States,  provided  the  Federal  arms  should  ultimately  prevail.  These 
men  were  from  the  Border  States  in  which  slavery  still  existed ;  or 
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they  were  Democrats  from  the  free  States  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  American  slavery  as  an  institution  around  which  were 
built  safeguards  that  invested  it  with  peculiar  sacredness.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
TheThir-  ^^°^  ^^  amend  the  Constitution  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
Amendment  Junc,  1864;  it  resulted  in  its  defeat;  two  thirds  of  those 
proposed.  present  and  voting  did  not  vote  for  the  resolution,  as  re- 
quired by  that  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  regulates 
the  initiatory  proceedings  in  Congress.  The  vote  stood  ninety-three 
yeas  to  sixty -five  nays.  Mr.  Ashley,  who  had  charge  of  the  meas- 
ure, gave  notice  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  he  should  move 
to  reconsider  this  vote ;  and  he  also  gave  notice  that  the  question 
would  go  to  the  country  in  the  mean  time,  as  Congi'essional  elections 
were  to  be  held  during  the  approaching  recess.  In  this  way  the 
issue  was  forced  into  the  canvass,  securing  a  vote  from  the  people 
before  Congress  could  finally  pass  upon  the  question  and  before  the 
proposed  amendment  could  go  to  the  several  State  legislatures  for 
approval  or  rejection  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Union  Republican  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1864, 
which  renominated  Lincoln  for  President,  emphatically  endorsed  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  and  thus  further  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  voters  of  the  country.  In  the  elections  which  followed,  not 
only  were  the  Republican  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-president 
chosen  by  a  verj^  large  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  hut  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  Congress  were  so  numerously  elected  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  pending  constitutional  amendment  would  be  adopted 
by  Congress  at  the  first  session  which  should  be  held  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  present  Congress.  This  would  carry  over  the  final 
passage  of  the  resolution  of  amendment  from  the  last  session  of  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  to  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth.  In  his 
message  of  December,  1864,  the  President  earnestly  recommended 
Congress  to  pass  the  constitutional  amendment  without  delay.  It 
was  inevitable  that  the  next  Congress  would  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  States  in  rebellion  might  be 
ready  to  return  to  their  former  relations ;  if  slavery  were  not  consti- 
tutionally abolished  meanwhile,  its  existence  in  the  reconstructed 
States  would  embarrass  the  process  of  their  return.  On  the  6th  of 
January,  1865,  Mr.  Ashley  brought  the  amendment  again  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  a  brief  but  forcible  speech  advo- 
cated its  adoption.  It  was  evident  that  the  resolution  could  not  pass 
without  the  aid  of  votes  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  chamber; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  the  verdict  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  had 
been  expressed  in  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  would  enable  some 


Ijf'acstmue  oj  ^'resident  L,mcotn's  draft  of  the  preliminary  i'roclamation  of  Emancipation,  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Frotn  the  oriyinal  in  the  Library  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  —  The  formal 
paragraph  ending  the  Proclamation,  and  the  signature,  were  added  to  this  draft  by  a  clerk.  The 
remainder  is  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  handwriting.    He  afterward  signed  the  engrossed  draft.l 
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of  these  gentlemen  to  see  their  way  clear  to  support  the  amendment. 
Up  to  that  time  the  argument  of  Democrats  in  the  free  States  had 
been  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of 
American  slavery.  They  professed  to  look  upon  the  war  of  the 
insurrection  with  indignant  disapproval ;  but  they  could  not  immedi- 
ately bring  themselves  to  the  point  of  adopting  constitutional  means 
for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  they  refused  to  see  that  making 
an  end  of  slavery  would  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  As  a  body  these 
Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  abol- 
ish slavery. 

But  when  the  day  for  the  final  vote  arrived,  January  81st,  1865, 
a  careful  counting  of  the  House,  before  the  calling  of  the  r^jj^  »mend- 
roU,  showed  that  there  were  Democrats  enough  ready  to  SoptfcTby^ 
support  the  measure  and  carry  it  through.  The  galleries  congress. 
and  floor  of  the  House  were  crowded  by  dense  throngs  of  people,  — 
dignitaries  of  state,  foreign  representatives,  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers, Senators,  judicial  functionaries,  and  men  and  women  represent- 
ing almost  every  section  of  the  Republic.  There  were  eight  members 
absent  when  the  roll  was  called  on  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution ; 
they  were  all  Democrats,  and  all  were  without  the  customary  pairing 
which  provides  for  the  moral  presence  of  a  member's  vote,  even  in  his 
absence.  It  was  reasonably  supposed  that  these  eight  absentees  were 
willing  to  support  the  amendment  tacitly  by  their  abstention  from  the 
voting.  Eleven  Democratic  Representatives  voted  for  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution ;  the  total  vote  was  119  yeas  to  56  nays,  —  more 
than  the  constitutional  two  thirds  being  secured  for  the  amendment. 
Up  to  the  moment  when  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  Speaker 
ColfaK,  announced  the  result  of  the  voting,  the  silence  in  the  vast 
chamber  was  broken  only  by  the  formal  voice  of  the  clerk  calling  the 
roll  and  the  responses,  equally  formal,  of  the  members  voting  ;  except 
when  an  irrepressible  rumble  of  applause  greeted  the  affirmative  vote 
of  some  of  those  who  had  declined  to  support  the  amendment  on 
previous  occasions.  When  the  Speaker,  his  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  announced  that  the  resolution  proposing  the  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  slavery  had  finally  passed,  the  House  and  its 
visitors  temporarily  escaped  from  his  control.  The  vast  assemblage 
was  uncontrollable  with  enthusiastic  joy.  The  air  was  filled  with 
objects  waved  or  tossed  up  to  demonstrate  the  wildness  of  joyful- 
ness  of  a  majority  of  the  great  throng  in  the  chamber.  Cheers,  cries 
of  jubilation,  and  confused  demands  for  some  sort  of  formal  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction  by  the  House  resounded  on  every  hand.  When 
quiet  was  measurably  restored.  Representative  Ebon  C.  Ingersoll,  of 
Illinois,  said :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  in  honor  of  this  immortal 
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event,  this  House  do  now  adjourn."  The  motion  was  carried;  and  as 
the  joyous  crowds  passed  out,  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns  was  fired 
from  one  of  the  public  parks  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  was  the  final 
knell  of  American  slavery. 

The  joint  resolution  simply  proposed  that  the  following  Article  be 
submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three  fourths  of  said  legislatures,  should  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely  :  — 

"Article  13,  Section  1.  Neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Article  by 
appropriate  legislation." 

As  the  Federal  Constitution  places  in  Congress  the  power  to  ini- 
tiate proceedings  which  may  result  in  the  amending  of  that  instru- 
ment, it  was  argued  that  the  joint  resolution  proposing  to  the  State 
legislatures  an  amendment  to  abolish  slavery  did  not  need  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  it  operative. 
But,  in  the  regular  routine  of  legislative  business,  this  joint  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  the  President,  and  he  affixed  his  signature  in  due 
form.  Subsequently,  however.  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
declaring  that  Executive  approval  was  not  required  to  make  valid  the 
action  of  two  thirds  of  that  body  in  the  passage  of  such  a  measure, 
and  that  the  signature  of  the  President  had  been  affixed  to  the  afore- 
said joint  resolution  by  an  inadvertence ;  and  it  must  not  be  quoted  as 
a  precedent.  Copies  of  the  joint  resolution  proposing  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  were  engrossed  on  parchment,  in  facsimile,  and  were 
carefully  preserved  by  members  voting  for  the  amendment,  after 
securing  the  signatures  thereto  of  all  those  who  voted  for  the  meas- 
ure or  who  gave  it  their  official  attestation. 


The  "  Petersburg  Express,"  a  Famous  Federal  Railroad  Battery. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 
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CLOSING   EVENTS   OP   A   LONG   WAR. 
The  CAPxnKE  or  Fort  Fisher  and  Surrender  of  Wilmington.  —  Sherman's  March 

THROUGH    the    CaROLINAS. — NOTABLE    CONFERENCE    IN    HaMPTON    KoADS.  — Lee'S 

Desperate  Situation.  —  Grant  orders  a  General  Assault  on  Petersburg.  — 
The  Confederate  Lines  broken  in.  —  The  Fall  of  Richmond.  —  Lee  surren- 
ders AT  Appomattox.  —  Sherman's  Basis  of  Agreement  with  Johnston  disap- 
proved. —  Final  Surrender  of  the  Confederate  Armies. 

With  the  arrival  of  Sherman's  columns  on  the  coast  of  the  Caroli- 
nas  had  come  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
that  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  destroy  the  army 
defending  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  Richmond.  Whether 
that  army  were  worn  down  by  a  process  of  attrition  while  pent  up  in 
the  fortifications  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  or  crushed  by 
superior  numbers  after  being  manceuvred  out  of  that  position,  did  not 
much  matter  to  the  indomitable  commander  of  the  Federal  forces. 
Lee's  army,  however,  could  not  long  be  maintained  anywhere  without 
some  supply  of  material  from  abroad.  One  by  one,  the  importing 
points  on  the  Confederate  seaboard  had  been  closed,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  1864,  none  was  left  but  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  to 
offer  shelter  to  the  blockade  runners,  which,  manned,  armed,  and 
equipped  by  English  capital,  and  flying  the  British  colors,  were  mak- 
ing fortunes  for  their  owners,  bringing  British  goods  to  exchange  for 
American  cotton.  In  the  desperate  gambling  chances  of  war,  one  or 
two  successful  voyages  so  amply  compensated  for  all  expenses  that 
the  final  loss  of  a  tolerably  successful  blpckade  runner  still  left  a 
handsome  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  adventurers'  ledger.     The 
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Federal  captures  and  the  casualties  of  the  risky  business  were  many; 
but  even  when  an  enormous  fleet  was  assembled  ofE  a  blockaded  port, 
venturous  crafts  could  slip  in  and  out  securely  with  their  valuable 
cargoes.  That  portion  of  the  British  people  which  was  engaged  in 
the  money-making  trade  of  blockade  running  had  reason  to  hope  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  war,  and  to  deplore  the  end  when  it  finally  came. 

Wilmington  was  the  last  gateway  between  the  Confederacy  and  the 
outside  world.  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  Cape  Fear 
River,  was  the  lock  on  that  gate.  So  long  as  the  fort  remained  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Confederates,  the  gateway  could  be  opened  or  closed 
only  at  their  will.  On  the  custody  of  this  important  entrance  now 
depended  the  maintenance  of  Lee's  army.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Confederacy,  Lee  sent  word  to  the  commander  at  Fort  Fisher,  Colo- 
nel William  Lamb,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer,  that  Fort  Fisher 
must  be  held,  or  he  could  not  subsist  his  army.^  The  attention 
of  the  United  States  Navy  Department  had  long  been  fixed  on  this 
point,  because,  as  other  Confederate  ports  were  closed,  one  by  one, 
the  business  of  blockade  running  was  concentrated  at  Wilmington  ; 
and  the  release  of  blockading  fleets  from  other  points  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1864  had  enabled  the  Navy  Department  to  assemble  off 
Wilmington  a  vast  fleet,  highly  expensive  to  maintain,  and  always 
held  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with  a  military  force  which  might  be 
sent  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher. 

Wilmington  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  from  its  mouth.    From  the  city  to  the  sea 

Fort  Fisher.  .  . 

the  river  flows  nearly  south,  and  parallel  with  the  ocean,  form- 
ing a  narrow  peninsula  which,  at  its  lower  extremity,  is  known  as 
Federal  Point,  renamed  during  the  war  Confederate  Point.  On 
this  pointed  and  sandy  extremity  was 
Fort  Fisher,  the  key  in  the  lock,  or 
the  lock  and  key  of  the  gate.  This 
fortification,  an  earthwork,  perfected 
during  the  years  of  the  w^ar,  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  space  at  the 
lower  end  of  Federal  Point;  its  land 
face,  running  entirely  across  the  penin- 
sula, was  five  hundred  yards  long ; 
and  its  sea  face,  looking  eastward, 
was  thirteen  hundred  yards  long.  It 
mounted  foi'ty-five  heavy  guns  and  a 
few   mortars ;    and   its  vast   interior 

was    a    series    of    fortifications    consist-  Ueutenant-General  Wade  Hampton,  C.  S.  A. 

1  Colonel  Lamb,  in  Batiks  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  iv.  p.  642. 
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Ruins  of  the  Capitol  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Drawn  by  J.  C.  PkiUipsfrom  a  photograph., 

ing  of  heavy  traverses,  extending  some  twelve  feet  into  the  fort  at 
right  angles  with  the  parapet,  and  so  constructed  that  each  (with  its 
bomb-proof)  might  be  regarded  as  a  fort.  Five  miles  up  the  peninsula 
was  an  intrenched  camp,  held  at  that  time  by  General  Bragg,  com- 
manding the  forces  in  and  around  Wilmington.  On  its  land  face  Fort 
Fisher  was  defended  by  an  elaborate  system  of  abatis,  palisades, 
and  torpedoes,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  fort  by  subterra- 
nean wires. 

To  reduce  this  truly  formidable  fortification  was  assembled,  during 
the  first  week  of  December,  1864,  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  carrying  a 
total  armament  of  619  guns,  and  led  by  such  powerful  iron-clads  as 
the  Canonicus,  Monadnock,  New  Ironsides,  MaJiopac,  and  Saugus,  and 
by  the  famous  frigates  Powhatan,  Colorado,  Susquehanna,  Brooklyn, 
Tuscarora,  and  Tioonderoga.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful armada  ever  organized  at  any  time  during  the  civil  war.  It  was 
commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  illness  having  prevented 
Admiral  Farragut  from  taking  the  command,  which  had  been  offered 
him.  The  land  forces,  numbering  6,500  men,  were  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  General  Godfrey  Weitzel,  who  was  subordinate  to 
General  B.  F.  Butler.  The  details  of  the  military  expedition  were 
issued  by  General  Grant  to  General  Weitzel,  but  of  course  through 
General  Butler,  his  superior  officer.  General  Grant  subsequently 
said  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Butler  was  to  go  with 
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the  expedition ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Butler  not  only  took  charge 
of  the  land  forces,  but  he  did  not  communicate  Grant's  orders  to 
Weitzel.  Butler  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  explosion  of  a  vast 
amount  of  powder  near  the  fort  would  so  paralyze  the  garrison  that 
an  attacking  force  would  have  no  difficulty  in  capturing  the  works  as 
soon  as  it  could  get  there  after  the  detonation  had  taken  place.  It 
was  to  witness  this  astounding  feat  in  military  practice  that  Butler 
started  with  the  expedition. 

But  there  was  a  clash  among  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  from  the 
first.     Neither  Porter,  Butler,  nor  Weitzel  were  on  'cordial 

Butler's  .  . 

powder-        terms  With  each  other ;  the  naval  contingent  did  not  time 

boat.  .  -111!!  • 

its  movements  with  those  or  the  army  contingent ;  and  when 
the  great  scheme  had  failed,  each  endeavored  to  hold  the  other  respon- 
sible for  defeat.  The  powder-boat,  loaded  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  tons  of  powder,  was  towed  in  by  night,  and  at  some  risk,  up 
to  a  point  within  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  Slow-matches 
were  set  and  the  fleet  withdrew  to  a  safe  distance.  Admiral  Porter 
being  concerned  for  the  well-being  of  his  ships  when  the  explosion 
should  take  place.  The  little  gunboat  loaded  with  powder  blew  up,  as 
duly  provided,  and  the  breathless  watchers  saw  a  red  glow,  heard  a  dull 
rumbling ;  then  all  was  silence.  The  blast  was  ineffective ;  the  fort 
remained  scathless  and  the  garrison  unscared.  At  daylight  the 
naval  fleet  made  a  grand  attack,  firing  broadside  after  broadside  from 
their  tremendous  guns.  Under  cover  of  this  fire,  Weitzel  landed  a 
part  of  his  men  and  without  difficulty  made  his  way  to  a  point  from 
which  he  had  a  complete  view  of  the  interior  of  Fort  Fisher.  The 
sight  of  the  intricate  and  well-planned  system  of  works  so  strongly 
impressed  him  that  he  lost  faith  in  any  plan  of  assault  that  might  be 
suggested.  Grant's  orders  had  assumed  that  if  any  landing  were 
effected,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition  was  secured.  But 
Butler  kept  Grant's  orders  to  himself;  and  Weitzel  naturally  decided 
not  to  remain. 

If  it  had  not  happened  that  Sherman,  at  this  very  juncture,  pre- 
sented the  captured  city  of  Savannah  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Fort  Fisher  fiasco  would  have  greatly 
exasperated  and  harassed  the  loyal  people.  As  it  was,  the  failure  of 
the  powder-boat  only  added  to  Butler's  long  list  of  personal  disasters; 
and  his  project,  which  had  not  seemed  unreasonable  until  after  its 
ignoble  collapse,  was  covered  with  an  avalanche  of  popular  ridicule. 
Some  of  those  who  had  really  expected  great  things  from  the  powder- 
boat  were  among  the  first  to  scoff  at  the  device  and  its  adventure. 
The  Fort  Fisher  failure,  however,  finished  the  military  career  of  Gen- 
eral Butler.     Grant  immediately  relieved  him  from  command ;  and 
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(General  Meade  is  bending  over  the  shoulder  of  General  Grant,  who  holds  the  plan.) 

Drawn  by  F.  C,  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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although  the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War, 
after  hearing  all  sides,  exonerated  Butler  from  blame  for  the  disaster, 
the  merciless  public  refused  to  abate  a  jot  of  the  derision  with  which 
he  was  lampooned  for  his  share  in  this  notable  misadventure. 

General  Grant,  under  the  spur  of  President  Lincoln's  earnestly 
expressed  desire,  readily  agreed  to  send  another  army  contingent  to 
aid  the  navy  in  a  second  attack  on  Fort  Fisher,  the  force  being  the 
same  as  that  sent  under  Butler,  with  the  addition  of  one  brigade, 
which  brought  the  effective  strength  of  the  land  force  up  to  8,000 
men.  The  command  was  given  to  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  who, 
profiting  by  the  failures  of  his  predecessor,  not  only  made  a  lodgment 
on  the  peninsula,  but  held  it  to  the  end.  A  furious  fire  was  opened 
upon  the  fort  by  the  fleet  (now  so  augmented  that  it  carried  627 
guns)  January  15th,  1865.  Nothing  could  withstand  that  frightful 
rain  of  solid  shot  and  shell ;  the  gunners  in  the  works  were  driven 
from  their  guns;  the  ground  was  littered  with  bursted  bombshells; 
and  the  sand  was  so  ploughed  up  by  the  fall  of  missiles  that  the 
wires  for  the  buried  torpedoes  were  cut  off  and  rendered  useless. 

An  assault  was  made  by  a  column  of  sailors  and  marines  from  the 
fleet  about  noon,  the  fire  from  the  ships  having  wrought  ^^^i  „j  ^j^^ 
great  havoc  on  the  guns  of  the  fort,  dismounting  some  and  '*"■'• 
disabling  others.  This  attack,  courageously  conducted  by  a  force  of 
about  2,000  men  gathered  at  random,  was  not  effective ;  it  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  it  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  inte- 
rior of  the  works.  But  while  the  garrison  was  engaged  in  repelling 
the  blue-jackets  and  marines  (who  were  very  lightly  armed),  they 
were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Terry's  soldiers  from  the  landward 
side  of  the  fort.  Availing  themselves  of  the  slight  protection  of 
sand  dunes  and  swales,  the  infantrymen  were  able  to  get  near  enough 
to  the  fort  to  carry  its  parapet  with  a  rush.  Once  inside,  the  soldiers 
fought  their  foe  face  to  face,  from  one  traverse  to  another,  taking 
them  each  in  turn,  as  if  each  were  a  little  fort  by  itself.  Whenever 
it  was  practicable,  the  fire  of  the  fleet  aided  in  the  attack,  and  a  final 
rush  at  dark  cleared  the  fortification  and  the  day  was  won. 

Throughout  the  fight  Colonel  Lamb  had  telegraphed  repeatedly  to 
Bragg,  with  whom  he  was  still  able  to  keep  communication,  for 
instant  aid,  his  word  being  that  an  attack  on  the  Federal  rear  would 
save  the  fort  if  it  did  not  annihilate  its  assailants.  When  the  Con- 
federate forces,  left  to  be  sacrificed  by  Bragg's  inefliciency  (as  they 
declared),  finally  got  away  to  Fort  Buchanan,  a  small  work  at  the 
extremity  of  the  point,  they  found  themselves  again  deserted  by  their 
comrades  there,  who  had  left  them  to  their  fate.  Bragg  and  his  fel- 
low-officers  never   settled    their    respective    accounts   in    the   wordy 
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warfare  which  followed  inquiry  for  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
Fort  Fisher  and  (consequently)  the  last  Confederate  fort.  The  spoils 
of  the  victors  here  were  169  cannon  and  more  than  2,000  prisoners. 
An  unexpected  addition  to  their  conquest  was  the  peaceful  capture  of 
two  English  blockade  runners,  richly  laden,  which,  coming  in  unsus- 
pectingly that  night,  found  the  gateway  wide  open-  but  in  possession 
of  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  important  move  in  the  campaign  was  to  bring  General  J. 
M.  Schofield,  with  his  corps,  the  Twentieth,  from  distant  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  to  North  Carolina.     The  ti'ansfer  was  accom- 
plished in  the  dead  of  winter  and  without  any  delay  except 
that  caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  Potomac,  detaining  the  little  army 
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at  the  National  capital  while  en  route.  Schofield  was  now  placed  in 
command  of  the  newly  created  department  of  North  Carolina,  and, 
accompanying  Cox's  division,  he  landed  at  Fort  Fisher,  February  9th ; 
operations  were  at  once  begun.  Wilmington  was  to  be  made  the  new 
base  of  supply  for  Sherman's  army,  which,  after  a  month's  rest  at 
Savannah,  was  ready  for  a  march  northward  through  South  Carolina. 
The  general  plan  of  military  operations  was  to  push  Sherman's  vet- 
eran armj'  towards  a  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  there 
being  a  fleet  hovering  along  the  coast  to  furnish  supplies  and  to  coop- 
erate by  maintaining  constant  communication  with  the  bases  to  be 
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established  along  the  shores  as  the  army  moved  northward.  By  a 
series  of  skilful  manoeuvres  the  Federal  troops  directly  commanded 
by  General  Terry  finally  drove  the  Confederates  under  General  Hoke 
steadily  up  Cape  Fear  River,  and  on  the  22d  of  February  Wilmington 
was  entered  without  opposition,  and  the  first  important  step  in  the 
new  campaign  had  been  taken. 

Sherman,  marching  north,  had  designated  Goldsboro  as  the  point  at 
which  he  should  effect  his  junction  of  forces.  For  this  purpose 
Newbern,  North  Carolina,  was  a  better  base  of  supplies,  and  General 
Cox  was  sent  thither  to  open  communications  by  rail,  a  task  which  he 
performed  with  great  efficiency.  When  Sherman's  army  arrived  at 
Fayetteville,   North   Carolina,  they  found  themselves  once  more  in 


A  Street  in  Petersburg. 


touch  with  their  own  friends;  a  steamboat  from  Wilmington  brought 
up  supplies  and  the  mails,  the  hardy  veterans  making  the  welkin  ring 
when  they  saw  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  from  the  flagstaff  of  this 
messenger  from  the  seacoast.  Cox's  duty,  however,  was  not  discharged 
without  some  perils  and  some  mishaps.  On  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  March,  for  example,  while  pushing  his  work  westward  to 
Goldsboro  he  was  attacked  at  Kinston,  on  the  Neuse,  about  half  way 
from  Newbern,  by  the  Confederate  forces  under  Bragg,  who  was  now 
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in  command  of  the  remnants  of  Hoke's,  Hood's,  and  other  forces 
gathered  up  in  haste.  Bragg's  assault  was  delivered  with  much  spirit 
and  skill ;  one  of  Cox's  regiments,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main 
column,  was  captured,  and  stimulated  by  this  success  Bragg  renewed 
his  attack,  but  was  repulsed.  Schofield  here  joined  Cox's  command, 
and  Bragg,  having  already  retired  through  Goldsboro,  the  Federals 
now  occupied  Kinston  (March  14th),  bridged  the  Neuse  and  estab- 
lished river  communication  with  Newbern.  Terry,  who  had  marched 
directly  from  Wilmington  to  Goldsboro,  took  possession  of  the  Neuse 
south  of  that  city  one  week  later;  and  on  the  23d  Sherman  entered 
the  place,  completing  his  march  through  the  Carolinas. 

Sherman's  movement  northward  from  Savannali  resembled  in  some 
respects  that  which  he  had  executed  in  the  heart  of  Georgia.  How- 
ard's army  on  the  right  appeared  to  threaten  Charleston ;  Slocum's 
on  the  left  made  a  similar  feint  towards  Augusta ;  the  real  purpose, 
which  was  successfully  accomplished,  was  t6  march  directly  upon 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  and  thence  to  Goldsboro. 
This  route  was  extremely  difficult ;  the  rivers  were  wide  and  flowing 
through  swampy  lands,  now  overflowed  by  heavy  rains.  On  the 
march  through  Georgia  the  army  had   moved  along  highways  con- 


The  City  Hall  at  Richmond. 
Drawn  by  W.  St,  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 
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structed  between  the  rivers  whose  general  course  they  paralleled  ;  but 
here  they  were  continually  confronted  by  streams  and  swamps  that 
barred  their  way.  The  roads  were  further  obstructed  by  troops  that 
fell  back  as  they  advanced;  but  the  well-seasoned  veterans  of  the 
grand  army,  vi'ho  were  wholly  unused  to  being  stopped  b}''  any  obsta- 
cle of  men  or  material,  made  nothing  of  brushing  away  these  impedi- 
ments ;  and  they  fought,  when  occasion  required,  with  the  same  cool- 
ness and  confidence  with  which  they  put  aside  other  difficulties  in 
their  way,  The  Confederates  had  supposed  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time  was  their  own  sufficient  defence  against  attack. 
They  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  when  they  found  that  the 
army  which  they  believed  to  be  hindered  by  floods  was  really  wading 
through  streams  and  swamps  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  a 
day.  General  Johnston,  who  had  now  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  in  this  their  last  extremity,  commenting  upon 
the  Federal  combination  of  physical  labor  with  military  hardihood, 
said  that  when  he  heard  of  it  "  he  made  up  his  mind  that  there  had 
been  no  such  army  since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar."  ^ 

An  unfortunate  event  of  this  march  was  the  burning  of  Columbia 
while  the  city  was  occupied  by  Sherman's  troops,  thereby 
entailing  much  hardship  and  suffering  upon  non-combatants,  '^sot 
and  giving  rise  to  a  long  and  bitter  controversy  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  disaster.     Sherman's   march  througli  Georgia, 
1  General  J.  D.  Cox's  The  March  to  the  Sea,  footnote,  p.  168. 
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IVIilitary  Telegraph  Battery  Wagon  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of 

Petersburg. 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  n  photograph  made  in  June,  1864. 


Tiltlioiigh  undpi-^aken  as  one  of  the  needful  and  wholly  justifiable  acts 
of  war,  had  greatly  enraged  the  Confederate  people,  and  the  burning 
of  Columbia  was  readily  regarded  by  them  as  entirely  characteristic  of 
the  mnn  whom  they  denounced  as  a  viindal,  a  species  of  military  ogre. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  after  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  the 
city,  the  fires  they  had  kindled  to  destroy  cotton  and  other  goods  which 
they  were  determined  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  enemy 
spread  to  other  si^ecies  of  property ;  a  high  wind  prevailed ;  and  it 
was  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  the  liquors  set 
out  for  them  with  great  liberality  by  thoughtless  citizens,  helped  to 
spread  the  fires;  and  the  result  was  a  great  and  lamentable  destruc- 
tion. As  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  done  under  the  orders  of 
any  one  of  the  Federal  commanders  (for  nothing  like  this  had  ever 
been  done  before),  public  opinion  gradually  accepted  the  theory  of 
tlie  unintentional  burning  of  Columbia  as  being  the  true  one.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  angry  and  deeply  embittered  men  would  ever 
accept  this  reasonable  explanation  of  the  calamity. 

Hardee,  who  was  holding  Charleston,  abandoned  that  city  to  its 
fate,  February  18th,  and  it  was  at  once  occupied  by  Admiral  Dahl- 
gren  and  General  Foster.     'I'he  full  of  Columbia  had  made  useless 
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the  longer  occupation  of  this  "  cradle  of  secession ;  "  indeed,  it  had 
been  held  by  the  Confederates  for  some  time  after  its  importance  in 
military  strategy  had  passed  away.  Leaving  Columbia  on  the  20th, 
Sherman  directed  bis  columns  for  Fayetteville,  as  before  stated,  the 
right  wing  under  Howard  passing  through  Cheraw  and  capturing 
great  quantities  of  public  and  private  stores  sent  thither  from  Charles- 
ton for  safekeeping.  Hardee  had  attempted  to  destroy  these  stores  ; 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  work,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  fixed  ammunition  blew  up,  killing 
two  hundred  of  the  citizens  who  were  watching  the  spectacle. 

At  Averysboro,  which  is  about  forty  miles  west  of  Goldsboro,  and 
at  Bentonville,  midway  between  the  two  places,  the  left  wing  under 
Slocum  was  hotly  engaged  by  the  Confederates,  who  fought  with  the 
energy  of  despair.  The  Confederate  commanders  by  this  time  were 
assured  of  the  hopelessness  of  longer  continuing  the  struggle.  But 
like  brave  men  and  good  soldiers,  they  obeyed  orders  and  exerted  them.- 
selves  to  hinder  by  all  possible  means  the  advance  of  the  relentless 
army  that  pi-essed  forward,  ever  and  continually  forward,  to  the  antici- 
pated junction  with  the  besieging  forces  that  were  as  continually 
tightening  their  death  grasp  on  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  The  fight 
at  Bentonville,  March  20th,  1865,  was  the  last  battle  in  which  Sher- 
man's army  participated.  It  was  a  desperate  attack  made  under  the 
personal  direction  of  General  Johnston,  who  then  had  some  22,000 
men  with  which  to  cope  vrith  Slocum's  12,000.  It  was  obviously  an 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  men  and  material.  The  knell  of  the  Confed- 
eracy had  already  sounded.  But  in  this  engagement  the  Confederate 
loss  was  2,342,  and  the  Federal  loss  was  1,604. 

A  notable  event  which  occurred  about  this  time  was  the  meeting 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  with  several  commission- 
ers from  the  Richmond  government,  who  went  to  Hampton  Roads  to 
consider  what  steps,  if  any,  could  be  taken  to  restore  peace.  During 
the  preceding  winter  (of  1864-5),  Mr.  Francis  P.  Blair,  senior,  an 
aged  and  experienced  politician,  who  had  been  a  contemporary  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  secured  permission  to  visit  Richmond  and  hold  con- 
versations with  Jefferson  Davis,  his  own  private  scheme  being  to  urge 
upon  the  Confederate  chieftain  the  feasibility  and  expediency  of 
uniting  "  the  two  sections  "  in  a  joint  crusade  against  the  empire  in 
Mexico,  which,  under  Maximilian,  had  now  become  apparently  secure 
upon  its  tottering  base.  The  result  of  these  irregular  conferences 
disclosed  to  President  Lincoln's  astute  mind  the  despondency  of  the 
Confederate  leaders.  They  were  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon 
Blair's  Mexican  project.  Of  course  nothing  could  come  of  such  a 
wild  scheme,  but  out  of  it  grew  the  embassage  from  Richmond  to 
Hampton  Roads. 
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The  Confederate  commissioners  were  three  in  number :  Alexander 
A  strange  H.  Stephens,  Vice-president ;  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  Senator  and 
atliamptou  formerly  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  John  A.  Campbell,  Assist- 
Koads.  g^jj^  Secretary  of  War.     These  men  represented  the  Confed- 

erate Government.  Their  credentials  were  signed  by  Mr.  Davis,  who 
craftily  gave  much  more  importance  to  the  Blair  communication  than 
really  appeared  in  that  remarkable  mission.  Mr.  Lincoln's  firm  con- 
dition precedent  to  any  conference  was  that  the  embassy  must  be 
prepared  to  treat  for  a  truce  "  with  a  view  to  securing  peace  to  the 
people  of  our  one  common  country;  "  and  his  avoidance  of  even  the 
most  remote  implication  of  a  recognition  of  any  real  division  of  that 
country  was  characteristically  shrewd  and  insistent.  The  commis- 
sioners expected  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Washington.  They  were 
halted  at  General  Grant's  headquarters,  where  word  was  sent  them 
that  Secretary  Seward  would  meet  them  at  some  convenient  point. 
Mr.  Seward  started  with  an  ultimatum  from  the  President  which 
embodied  these  three  conditions :  restoration  of  National  authority 
throughout  all  the  States ;  no  retrogression  from  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  National  Administration  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  no  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  all 
forces  hostile  to  the  Federal  Government  had  been  reached. 

Nothing  came  of  this  interview,  and  the  commissioners  were  evi- 
dently disappointed  by  their  failure  to  meet  the  President.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  departing  for  their  own  place  when  Grant  tele- 
graphed to  Lincoln  that  he  regretted  that  the  commissioners  and  the 
President  could  not  have  met,  face  to  face.  This  determined  the 
President  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where,  on  board  a  small  steamer 
moored  in  the  roadstead,  he  and  Mr.  Seward  met  and  talked  freely 
and  frankly  with  the  emissaries.  Still  nothing  came  of  this  confer- 
ence. The  insuperable  barrier  to  any  substantial  agreement,  or  even 
to  arriving  at  any  basis  of  negotiation,  was  the  insistence  of  Lincoln 
that  no  compact  could  be  made  with  rebels  in  arms,  and  the  equally 
immovable  insistence  of  the  commissioners  that  an  armistice  must  be 
proclaimed  before  they  could  advance  a  single  step  in  the  direction 
of  an  agreement.  One  of  the  commissioners  (Mr.  Hunter),  arguing 
that  rulers  had  before  then  entered  into  negotiations  with  people  in 
arms  against  the  rightful  and  acknowledged  authority,  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Charles  L  of  England,  who  received  envoys  from  the  people 
in  revolt.  Mr.  Lincoln  to  this  made  reply  :  "  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
posted  in  history.  On  all  such  matters  I  will  turn  you  over  to  Sew- 
ard. All  I  distinctly  remember  about  the  case  of  Charles  L  is  that 
he  lost  his  head."    That  settled  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  historic  citations. 

The  failure  of  the  Confederates  to  secure   an  armistice  by  these 
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artful  means  greatly  embittered  the  leaders.  Mass  meetings  were 
lield  in  Richmond  at  which  Davis  and  others  spoke  with  a  defiant 
confidence  in  their  cause  which  they  could  not  have  had  in  their 
hearts.  With  his  usual  extravagance  of  rhetoric,  Davis  denounced 
Lincoln  as  "  His  Majesty  Abraham  the  First,"  and  predicted  that 
before  the  war  was  over  he  and  Mr.  Seward  would  find  that  "they 
had  been  speaking  to  their  masters."  This  was  the  last  attempt  to 
discbarge  the  now  melancholy  duty  of  "firing  the  Southern  heart." 
The  war  was  to  be  prolonged,  no  matter  what  the  cost  of  ^^  cessation 
human  life  and  suffering.  With  defeat  and  ruin  staring  o'"i«™i- 
him  in  the  face,  the  Confederate  chieftain  declared  his  intention  to 
"compel  the  Yankees,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  to  petition  us  for 
peace  on  our  own  terms."  This  was  on  February  6th,  1865,  while 
the  broken  shell  of  the  Confederacy  was  falling  in  all  around.  The 
National  Congress  was  in  session  at  that  time,  and  its  members 
viewed  with  needless  alarm  the  departure  of  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  conference  in  Hampton  Roads.  It  was  openly 
declared  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ready  to  compromise  away  the  sub- 
stantial results  of  the  war  in  order  to  secure  a  dishonorable  and  fruit- 
less peace.     When  he  returned  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  for  a 
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report  of  his  doings.  But  when  his  reply  was  read,  and  the  unbend- 
ing patriotism,  immovable  adherence  to  the  accomplished  results  of 
his  emancipation  policy,  and  his  own  inimitable  shrewdness  were 
disclosed,  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  wonderful.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  voice  of  criticism  and  doubt  was  hushed. 

It  was  noticed,  too,  that  the  President  had  expressly  informed 
General  Grant,  at  whose  desire  he  had  met  the  Confederate  commis- 
sioners, that  the  pending  council  was  in  no  vpay  to  influence  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  ;  the  campaign  was  to  go  on,  just  as  if  there  were  no 
attempt  to  negotiate.  Lincoln  very  well  knew  how  resultless  the 
conference  would  be ;  he  was  only  anxious  to  satisfy  others  of  its 
futility.  Even  while  these  dramatic  scenes  were  being  set,  the  cordon 
of  steel  around  Lee's  army  was  being  slowly  drawn  together.  A  little 
later  in  that  month,  Sheridan  made  a  finish  of  the  activity  of  Early 
in  the  Shenandoah.  At  the  head  of  10,000  cavalry,  the  dashing  com- 
mander drove  the  Confederates  out  of  the  valley,  and  the  engage- 
ments that  began  on  the  2d  of  March  ended  with  the  capture  of 
about  1,500  of  Early's  men,  with  all  his  guns  and  trains.  This  labor 
over,  Sheridan  joined  Grant;  and  coming  in  on  the  Federal  left  below 
Petersburg,  he  was  ready  for  the  death  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  this  time  the  situation  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  one  of 
the  deepest  gloom.  The  effectual  sealing  of  their  ports  of  entry,  the 
depletion  of  the  ranks  of  the  armies  by  desertions,  the  paralysis  that 
crept  over  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  the  general  air  of 
expectancy  of  dissolution  which  pervaded  the  Confederacy, —  all  indi- 
cated that  the  final  crash  must  soon  come.  Among  the  last  expedi- 
ents resorted  to  in  the  desperation  of  those  days  was  the  appointment 
of  General  Lee  to  be  general-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies,  thus 
investing  him  with  the  full  military  powers  which  Davis  had  used  so 
little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.  It  was  this  appointment  that 
brought  again  to  command  in  the  army  General  Joseph  Johnston,  one 
of  Davis's  pet  aversions.  The  Richmond  government,  finally  discred- 
ited and  disregarded  by  European  rulers  and  statesmen  who  had 
hoped  to  use  to  their  advantage  the  family  quarrel  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  angrily  closed  its  communications  with  foi-eign  powers  and 
withdrew  within  itself ;  Jefferson  Davis  fatuously  declared  to  the 
last  that  the  Confederacy  was  no  longer  dependent  on  the  foreign 
recognition  for  which  his  agents  had  so  long  and  laboriously  striven. 
And  to  crown  all,  it  had  been  resolved  to  fill  up  the  weakened  ranks 
of  the  Confederate  armies  with  black  soldiers.  The  value  of  slave 
property  was  gone  ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  slavery  existed  only 
as  a  shade  of  that  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  social  and  political  insti- 
tution. 
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Lee's  last  aggressive  blow  was  struck  on  the  25th  of  March,  when 
a  desperate  sortie  by  General  Gordon  captured  Fort  Sted- 
man,  an  important  work  in  the  Federal  lines  before  Peters-  drawing 
burg.     This  fort  covered  Meade's  Station  on  the  military 
road  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army.    Gordon,  with  a  force  of  10,000 
or  12,000  effectives,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Federal  garrison ; 
but  the  fort  was  enfiladed  by  adjacent  batteries,  and  the  position  was 
recaptured  before  another  day  was  over,  the  Confederate  losses  being 
set  down  at  3,000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured ;  the  Federal  loss 
was  only  a  little  more  than  1,000  in  both  engagements.     It  was  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederate  army  at 
that  time,  that  Gordon's  skirmishers,  when  they  approached  Fort  Sted- 
raan,  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  of  the  25th,  were  mistaken  for  a 
squad  of  the  deserters  who  so  often  drifted  over  into  the  Federal  lines 
in  these  last  days  of  the  war. 

Long  before  this,  Lee  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  must  be  abandoned.  It  was  yet  possible,  perhaps, 
that  the  Confederate  army  could  be  extricated  from  the  toils  which 
Grant  had  woven  around  it ;  the  war  might  then  be  carried  to  some 
other  point,  the  mountainous  regions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
apparently  being  the  most  available  ground  on  which  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy.  To  reach  that  part  of  the  country  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Johnston's  forces  was  evidently  the  only  hope  left  to 
Lee,  should  he  be  compelled  to  evacuate  Richmond.  To  prevent  this 
joining  of  the  Confederate  force  and  head  off  Lee  in  his  attempts  to 
escape  was  Grant's  policy.  When  he  ordered  a  general  grand  move- 
ment to  take  place  on  the  29th  of  March,  he  had  in  view  the  fatal 
extension  of  Lee's  lines  beyond  Petersburg,  an  extension  which 
Grant's  strategy  had  made  necessary.  Repeated  attacks  on  the  rail- 
way lines  leading  south  of  Petersburg  had  induced  Lee  to  stretch  out 
his  right  farther  and  farther  until  the  line  had  become  so  thin  that  it 
must  break  somewhere. 

The  movement  of  the  29th  was  to  the  left  of  the  main  position  so 
long  held  by  the  Federal  army.     The  extreme  rieht  of  the  . 
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several  roads  met,  about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Peters- 
burg. Here  Sheridan,  who  with  his  well-trained  and  well-seasoned 
cavalry  held  the  Federal  left,  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  31st 
of  March  ;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  much  spirit  by  the  desperateh^ 
fighting  Confederates  and  was  obliged  to  call  for  help  from  the  infantry 
arm  of  the  service.  The  Fifth  Corps,  General  Warren,  was  sent  to 
his  aid,  but  that  gallant  corps  was  worn  and  fatigued,  having  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  ever  since  the  grand  movement  had  begun. 
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It  did  not  come  up  with  the  celerity  which  Sheridan,  chafing  and  fret- 
ting at  delay,  had  expected.  Grant,  who  had  unpleasant  relations 
with  Warren,  had  given  Sheridan  permission  to  relieve  him  if  he 
thought  the  corps  would  do  better  under  one  of  the  division  com- 
manders ;  but  Sheridan,  going  into  the  fight  with  a  will,  made  no 
change  in  his  command  until  the  victory  was  won.  Performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor  and  apparently  bearing  a  charmed  life,  Sheridan  plunged 
into  the  thickest  of  the  tight,  cheering  on  his  men  with  electric 
energy,  infusing  into  them  his  own  indomitable  spirit,  and  leading 
wherever  he  would  have  them  go.  "All  this  time,"  says  one  histo- 
rian of  this  remarkable  fight,^  "  Sheridan  was  dashing  from  one  point 
of  the  line  to  another,  waving  his  flag,  shaking  his  fist,  encouraging, 
threatening,  praying,  swearing,  the  very  incarnation  of  battle." 
While  his  infantry  contingent  was  swung  out  to  the  right  and  brought 
down  with  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  left,  like  a  mailed  hand,  Sheri- 
dan was  charging  on  the  Confederate  earthworks  before  him.  The 
angle  where  he  fought  was  the  last  protection  for  the  Confederate 
right;  he  must  carry  it,  and  then,  turning  to  the  west,  take  the 
enemy  in  flank.  It  was  done,  Sheridan  himself  spurring  his  black 
charger  full  over  the  works  and  landing  among  a  throng  of  prisoners 
who  had  thrown  down  their  arms  and  were  waiting  to  be  told  where 
to  go.  The  day  was  won ;  the  Confederate  right  was  turned,  and 
over  5,000  prisoners  were  taken  from  Lee's  weakened  array.  In  the 
moment  of  victory  came  the  distressing  news  that  Warren  had  been 
relieved  from  command;  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Corps ;  they  knew  and  loved  their  commander. 

The  hour  for  a  general  assault  along  the  lines  before  Petersburg 
was  fixed  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning.  But  the  attack  did  not 
open  until  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later,  some  time  being  required 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had  been  constructed  in  front  of  the 
fortifications  along  the  lines.  Then  began  the  awful  din  of  battle, 
and  artillery  and  musketry  thundered  and  volleyed  as  the  fire  became 
hotter  and  hotter.  To  strengthen  his  right,  Lee  had  stripped  his  left 
and  centre;  and  Grant  soon  began  to  receive  reports  from  his  own 
corps  commanders  of  their  having  broken  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy  in  front  of  them.  Sheridan  moved  in  from  the  westward,  and 
Petersburg  was  encircled  by  a  line  of  Federal  troops  reaching  from  ii 
point  on  the  Appomattox  below  the  city  to  another  point  above  it. 
The  Sixth  and  Ninth  Corps,  commanded  by  Wright  and  Parke, 
respectively,  were  well  through  the  fortified  lines  of  defence  in  front ; 
the  Second  Corps,  under  Humphreys,  and  three  divisions  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  under  Ord,  had  carried  all  before  them,  and  were 

1  General  Horace  Porter,  in  Battles  and  Leaders,  vol.  iv.  p.  713. 
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"  Fort  Hell  "in  front  of  Petersburg. 
Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 


manoeuvring  to  be  ready  to  follow  on  the  trail  of  the  Confederate 
army  if  it  should  attempt  to  get  away  to  the  westward.  The  end  had 
come.  Word  was  sent  by  Lee  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  must  be  abandoned.  The  Confederate  chieftain  was  at 
church  in  the  Confederate  capital  when  the  fateful  message  reached 
him.  He  quietly  left  the  building  and  began  his  preparations  for 
flight.  The  Confederate  Government  did  not  take  the  people  of  the 
city  into  their  confidence ;  behind  closed  doors  they  packed  their 
archives  and  personal  effects ;  and  although  the  news  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernment was  about  to  leave  them  was  allowed  to  leak  out,  after  a 
while,  the  people  were  left  to  guess  that  evacuation  was  resolved 
upon  ;  and  then  began  a  reign  of  terror.  A  wild  panic  spread  jj^^j  evacu- 
through  the  city.  There  was  no  place  of  safety  to  which  to  confederate 
flee,  and  no  need  of  flying ;  but  everybody  began  to  pack  up  ''^p''^'- 
valuables  and  prepare  for  flight.  That  night  was  one  of  mad  fright 
and  panic  in  Richmond.  Under  orders  from  the  fleeing  government, 
Ewell,  who  was  left  in  command,  set  fire  to  the  bridges  and  ware- 
houses of  the  city  to  consume  the  stores  of  tobacco  and  the  supplies  of 
army  rations,  as  if  the  victorious  and  well-fed  army  soon  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  city  cared  for  these  things.  Flames  illuminated  the 
Confederate  capital  ;  the  detonations  of  exploding  iron-clads  in  the 
James  River  added  to  the  terrors  of  the  time,  and  a  mob  of  drunken 
wretches  who  had  snatched  liquors  and  provisions  from  the  burning 
stores  made  hideous  the  hours  of  darkness. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  Monday,  April  3d,  a  detachment  of  colored 
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The  Burned  District  in  Richnnond. 
Drawn  by  W,  St.  John  Harper  froTU  a  photograph. 

troops  under  the  command  of  General  Godfrey  Weitzel  entered  tlie 
city,  barely  winning  in  a  race  across  the  country  to  be  "in  at  the 
■death."  The  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  on  the  stafE  of 
the  State  House  of  Virginia  in  which  the  Confederate  Government  had 
maintained  its  temporary  headquarters.  General  Grant,  knowing 
that  the  end  of  the  war  was  nigh  at  hand,  had  invited  President  Lin- 
coln to  visit  him  at  his  headquarters.  But  Richmond  had  fallen 
before  the  President  could  reach  the  city ;  and  Grant  was  with  his 
troops,  hot  on  the  trail  of  Lee,  although  ready  to  return  and  meet  the 
President  when  he  should  arrive.  Mr.  Lincoln  landed  at  the  city 
about  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  from  a  naval  vessel ;  and 
unattended  save  by  his  little  son,  "  Tad,"  then  about  twelve  years  old, 
he  walked  up  to  the  city,  inquiring  the  way  to  General  Weitzel's 
headquarters.  In  such  simple  guise,  hailed  and  blessed  by  the  newly 
emancipated  and  liberated  slaves  of  Old  Virginia,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  entered  the  capital  of  the  broken  and  fugitive  Con- 
federacy, so  long  the  goal  of  armies  which  had  striven  and  wasted 
away  in  the  often-deferred  and  long-continued  struggle  to  reach  it. 

When  Lee  evacuated  Richmond  and  Petersburg  his  purpose  was  to 
retreat  to  Danville,  a  point  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  from  Richmond.     Here  he  might  hope  to  unite 
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with  Johnston,  who  was  occupying  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  North  Carolina.     The  pressing  necessity  was  to  concen- 

•Ti  1T111  Approach- 

trate  the  forces  then  widely  scattered.  In  all  these  now  ingAppo- 
numbered  about  40,000  men.  Lee's  immediate  purpose  was 
to  reach  Burkesville,  at  the  junction  of  two  railroads,  fifty-two  miiles 
from  Richmond.  If  he  could  reach  that  point  ahead  of  the  Federal 
army,  he  might  destroy  the  roads  in  his  rear  and  escape  present 
pursuit.  He  had  gained  some  hours  in  time,  and  had  fair  hope  of 
success.  But  unexpected  disaster  awaited  him.  He  had  marched 
out  with  rations  for  only  a  single  day,  though  large  supplies  were  col- 
lected in  his  rear.  These  were  to  meet  him  at  Amelia  Court  House, 
half  way  between  Burkesville  and  Richmond.  But  the  trains  bearing 
the  supplies  went  straight  on,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
Lee  reached  Amelia,  there  was  no  food  for  his  army,  and  he  had  to 
break  up  his  force  into  foraging  squads.  This  enforced  delay  proved 
fatal ;  for  the  Federal  columns,  now  in  rapid  pursuit,  were  close  behind 
him,  and  upon  his  flank.  On  the  6th  Sheridan  struck  Ewell's  corps 
of  the  retreating  army  at  Sailor's  Creek,  routed  it,  and  made  7,000 
prisoners,  Ewell  with  the  rest.  The  remainder  of  the  Confederate 
army  pressed  wearily  on,  striking  back  fiercely  when  assailed  by  the 
heads  of  the  pursuing  columns. 

Grant's  columns  had  so  turned  the  direction  of  Lee's  flight  that  the 
head  of  his  advance  was  pointed  due  west,  instead  of  to  the  southwest ; 
and  on  the  8th  of  April,  one  week  from  the  time  of  his  departure 
from  Petersburg,  Lee  found  himself  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
twenty-five  miles  east  of'  Lynchburg,  confronted  by  a  considerable 
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force  of  Sheridan's  cavalry.  The  two  armies  had  been  moving  on 
very  nearly  parallel  lines,  Grant's  being  south  of  Lee's.  Sheridan's 
cavalry  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  ahead  of  the  fugitive  Confed- 
erates ;  but  there  was  still  enough  solidity  in  Lee's  infantry  columns 
to  drive  away  these  horsemen  from  their  front;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  infantry  under  Griffin  (who  liad  succeeded  Warren  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps)  and  Ord  came  up,  after  a  march  of  incredible 
swiftness,  that  the  fleeing  army  of  Lee  was  finally  caught  in  a  trap. 
Still  supposing  nothing  but  cavalry  to  be  before  him,  Lee  ordered  an 
advance.  Sheridan's  horse  acted  as  a  curtain  ;  behind  them  were  the 
infantry,  and  when  the  confident  but  weary  Confederates  advanced, 
the  cavalry  slowly  withdrew  to  the  right  and  left,  disclosing  to  the 
astonished  gaze  of  their  adversaries  a  solid  phalanx  of  infantry  filling 
the  roads  and  covering  the  hills  with  shining  masses  of  blue  and  steel. 
Before  this  impenetrable  wall  the  wayworn  army  recoiled  in  dismay. 
Tlie  marching  of  the  veterans  of  many  battles  and  skirmishes  was 
ended  at  last. 

With  a  cheerful  optimism  that  appears  unreasonable,  Lee  had  held 
The  surrea-  '^^^  agaiust  all  hope.  Up  to  the  very  last  moment,  he  did 
^"'  not  appear  to  comprehend  the  desperation  of  his  case.     But 

it  was  evident  that  the  end  was  at  hand.  On  the  7th,  Grant  had 
written  to  Lee,  proposing  to  receive  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Lee 
replied  that  he  did  not  yet  think  the  case  hopeless  ;  but  wished  to 
know  what  terms  would  be  offered.  Grant  replied  that  he  would 
only  insist  that  the  men  surrendered  should  not  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  On 
the  9th,  the  two  commanders  met  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
where  the  terms  of  surrender  were  formally  agreed  upon.  The  sub- 
stance of  these  was  that  all  officers  and  men  should  be  paroled,  all 
public  property  be  turned  over,  and,  "  this  done,  each  officer  and  man 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the 
laws  in  foi'ce  where  they  may  reside."  The  number  paroled  was 
28,356,  of  whom  not  more  than  8,000  had  muskets  in  their  hands. 
The  others  had  flung  away  their  arms  in  their  weary  flight.  The 
surrender  of  Lee's  army  virtually  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

General  Grant,  although  his  western  affiliations  and  personal  pride 
of  locality  might  have  induced  him  to  share  the  final  triumph  in  Vir- 
ginia equally  between  Sherman's  army  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
generously  resolved  to  leave  to  the  gallant  men  commanded  by  Meade 
the  full  glory  of  making  an  end  of  the  foe  to  whose  bravery  and  skill 
they  had  so  often  borne  unwilling  witness.  He  resolved  to  make  a 
finish  of  Lee's  army  without  the  aid  of  the  bronzed  veterans  who  were 
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waiting  in  the  wilds  of  North  Carolina  for  the  notice  to  advance  intO' 
Virginia.  The  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  dreading  a  delay 
that  might  bring  Sherman's  Westerners  to  their  side,  fought  with 
fierce  courage,  impatient  to  end  the  great  struggle  then  and  there. 
To  these  hardy  sons  of  war,  so  often  led  with  inefi&ciency,  so  many 
times  baffled  and  disappointed  by  conflicting  councils  and  orders,  came 
at  last  the  triumph  that  was  their  due. 

Sherman's  men,  on  the  other  hand,  having  achieved  great  things  in 
the  heart  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  were  anxious  to  have 
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a  part  in  the  crowning  victories  of  the  war.     By  the  1st  of  army  stm  in, 

11  1111  the  South. 

April,  that  army  was  well  up  towards  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  North  Carolina,  ready  to  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Roanoke  River,  facing  west  and  in  a  position  to  be  in  full  communi- 
cation  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  cooperate  with  those 
forces  in  the  final  operations  that  might  be  required  of  the  combined 
armies.  General  Sherman  had  been  to  Grant's  Virginia  headquarters, 
and  had  had  a  consultation  with  him  and  the  President.  On  his 
return  he  issued  an  order  announcing  the  organization  of  his  army  as 
follows  :  Right  Wing  (Army  of  the  Tennessee),  General  Howard, 
commanding;  Centre  (Army  of  the  Ohio),  General  Schofield,  com- 
manding ;  Left  Wing  (Army  of  Georgia),  General  Slocum,  command- 
ing. This  organization  was  preserved  until  the  final  disbandment  of 
the  forces.  Everything  was  in  readiness  to  march  northward  on  the- 
11th,  Sherman's  headquarters  being  at  Goldsboio.  Here  the  army 
learned  that  Richmond  had  fallen  and  that  Lee  was  marching  to  join, 
Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina.  Sherman's  men,  although  they 
were  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the  final  attack 
on  the  insurgent  capital,  were  overjoyed  at  the  good  news  ;  and  they 
manifested  their  delight  by  a  general  jubilee.  On  the  11th,  while  the 
army  was  directed  towards  Raleigh,  to  which  city  Johnston  had  fallen 
back,  Sherman's  men  were  electrified  by  the  tidings  that  Lee  had 
surrendered.  The  war  was  over  and  these  hardy  veterans  of  a  hun- 
dred fights  joined  in  the  general  jubilation  with  which  their  comrades 
in  arms,  around  Appomattox,  celebrated  the  glorious  event.  It  was 
not  that  their  foe  was  humbled  and  defeated  that  they  rejoiced ;  it 
was  because  the  war  was  over  and  the  worn  soldier  might  now  return 
to  home  and  peace. 

Negotiations  looking  towards  a  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  were 
opened  between  the  two  commanders.  Communication  with  Wash- 
ington was  not  swift,  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  of  April,  while  on 
his  way  to  a  final  council  with  Johnston,  that  Sherman  learned  of  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln.  The  terms  which  he  concluded 
with  Johnston  were  political  as  well  as  military.     The  Confederate 
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armies  were  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the  capitals  of  their  respective 
States,  subject  to  future  orders  from  the  National  Government. 
Other  clauses  of  the  agreement  provided  for  the  recognition  of  State 
governments  by  the  National  Executive,  the  reestablish ment  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  guarantee  of  political  rights  and  franchises  and 
the  exemption  of  the  people  from  consequences  of  their  rebeUion, 
under  certain  conditions.  All  of  these  propositions  were  subject  to 
approval  by  the  National  authority.  President  Lincoln  had  expressly 
TheSher-  prohibited  General  Grant  from  concluding  with  the  enemy 
toa°agree-^  any  tcrms  of  surrender  otherwise  than  those  of  a  purely  mil- 
"™''  itary  character ;  but  this  order  had  not  been  communicated 

to  Sherman.  As  soon  as  Grant,  who  was  now  in  Washington,  re- 
ceived the  draft  of  the  basis  of  agreement  which  Sherman  had  made 
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with  Johnston,  he  saw  that  its  terms  were  inadmissible;  the  document ' 
was  submitted  to  the  newly  installed  President,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  was 
disapproved.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  printed  in  the  news- 
papers a  somewhat  severe  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  Govern- 
ment's disapproval  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  Grant  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Sherman's  army,  take  personal  command  of  operations  and 
resume  hostilities.  The  fact  was  that  Johnston  had  been  influenced 
in  his  negotiations  by  the  interposition  of  General  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  last  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  who  represented  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  in  communication,  as  he 
was  with  Johnston.  On  Grant's  arrival  at  Sherman's  headquarters, 
the  former  basis  of  agreement  was  laid  aside  and  Johnston's  sur- 
render was  finally  made  on  terms  substantially  the  same  as  those 
accepted  by  Lee.  It  was  time  that  a  formal  surrender  was  effected. 
While  these  elaborate  negotiations  were  going  on,  the  Confederate 
soldiers  were  making  their  way  homewards  in  squads  and  in  single 
files.  They  knew  that  the  war  was  over ;  and  they  had  had  enough 
of  it.  Johnston's  army,  when  paroled,  numbered  81,243  officers  and 
men. 

The  effect  of  these  great  events  upon  the  country  is  impossible 
of  description.  The  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  loyal  ^^g. 
States  were  given  over  to  every  variety  of  public  rejoicing. 
After  the  long  strain  which  the  war  had  laid  upon  the  people,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  it  was  lifted  and  that  the  absent  ones  were 
returning  from  the  bloody  fields  on  which  they  had  left  so  many  of 
their  comrades.  Every  community,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  country 
had  been  represented  in  the  armies  now  about  to  be  disbanded.  And 
in  every  one  of  these  communities  there  were  men  and  women  looking 
for  the  home-coming  of  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  and  friends.  AH 
over  the  land  were  illuminations,  bonfires,  joyous  processions,  public 
speeches,  hearty  embi-aces  of  friends  and  neighbors,  instant  recon- 
ciliations of  old  quarrels,  under  the  influence  of  great  thankfulness, 
and  a  general  celebration  of  the  return  of  peace.  In  this  hour  of 
transport,  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  were  forgotten.  The  soldiers  in 
the  fields  now  about  to  be  left  forever  fraternized  with  their  late  foes 
and  unaffectedly  extolled  their  valor ;  the  heart  of  the  loyal  people 
went  out  sympathetically  to  the  harried  and  impoverished  South ; 
and  everybody  was  glad  that  the  terms  of  surrender  were  liberal  and 
magnanimous  to  the  fallen  foe.  In  the  blaze  of  these  joyful  excite- 
ments, even  Sherman's  indiscreet  zeal  would  have  been  more  com- 
pletely overlooked  if  the  foul  murder  of  the  President  had  not  at  that 
moment  steeled  anew  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate  people.  Even  as 
it  was,  Sherman's  great  and  inestimable  services  to  the  country,  his 
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illustrious  fame  as  a  warrior,  and  his  undoubted  patriotism  had  so 
endeared  him  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  that  his  error  would 
have  been  almost  unnoticed  but  for  the  superserviceable  zeal  with 
which  it  was  exploited  before  the  country  in  the  newspapers.  All 
over  the  broad  land  men  were  breathing  with  grateful  hearts  one 
word  —  Peace, 
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The  subject  of  reconstruction  in  the  Southern  States  naturally 
came  up  when  arrangements  were  made  by  Congress  for  counting  the 
electoral  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States.  The  simple  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
directs  that  both  houses  of  Congress  should  meet  in  joint  convention 
and  attend  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  apparently  did  not  contem- 
plate the  raising  of  any  question  as  to  the  relation  of  any  State  to  the 
federation  of  States.  Now  it  was  uncertain  whether  several  of  the 
States  which  had  held  elections  for  presidential  electors  were  in 
the  Federal  Union  or  out  of  it.  So  far  as  he  could,  the  President 
had  extended  recognition  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  reconstructed  establishments  of  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Virginia.  The  legislative  department  of 
the  Government  had  refused  recognition  to  those  reconstructed  gov- 
ernments. Congress,  accordingly,  passed  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
that  the  States  specified  were  on  the  day  of  the  election  (November  8, 
1864)  in  such  a  condition  that  no  valid  election  for  presidential 
electors  could  then  be  held.  The  President  signed  the  joint  resolution, 
but  with  a  mild  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  differed  from  Congress  in 
respect  to  the  validity  of  the  elections  held  ;  but  he  also  disclaimed  all 
right  of  the  Executive  to  interfere  with  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States. 

Congress  had  also  adopted  the  so-called  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule, 
an  important  precept  which  subsequently  became  famous,  and  which 
declared  that  if  any  question  should  arise  in  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  houses  touching  the  admission  of  any  electoral  return,  such  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  by  each  house  in  session  by  itself  and  not  in 
joint  session.     Accordingly,  when  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  met  in  joint  session,  February  8th,  1865,  to  count  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States  there  was  a  breathless  pause  as  the 
return  from  the  States  specifically  excluded  from  the  count  were 
taken  up ;  it  was  possible  that  debate  would  arise.  But  the  pre- 
siding officer  (Vice-president  Hamlin)  merely  said  that  "  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  the  land,"  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present 
those  returns  to  the  convention.  This  ended  the  incident,  and  the 
proceedings  passed  to  a  tranquil  conclusion.  The  presiding  officer 
finally  proclaimed  that  212  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  21  votes  for  George  B.  McClellan,  and  that  therefore 
"  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  having  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  1865." 

The   inauguration    ceremonies,   as    usual   when    the    President  is 
inducted  into  office,  were  extremely  simple  ;  the  presence  of 

Lincoln's  .  i  •  p  ....  . 

second  inau-   considerable  bodies  of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington 

guratloa.  ,  .... 

imparted  an  added  military  brilliancy  to  the  scene ;  and  it 
was  remarked  tliat  black  soldiers  and  civic  associations  of  newly 
freed  men  in  the  line  were  novel  features  of  any  parade  in  the 
National  capital.  Andrew  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  the  Senate 
Chamber ;  then  a  procession  was  formed  to  the  great  marble  portico 
of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  capitol,  where  the  President  took  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  open  air.  As  Lincoln  began  to  deliver  his  inaugural 
address  the  pale  March  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  by  clouds,  burst 
forth  in  its  meridian  splendor,  illuminating  the  scene.  Men  regarded 
this  as  a  certain  augury  of  the  brightness  of  the  new  day  that  was 
about  to  dawn  on  the  long-harassed  Republic.  They  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  address.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  statesmanlike 
eloquence,  enriched  with  passages  of  Lincoln's  own  incomparable 
tenderness  of  expression.  Never  before  had  the  American  people 
heard  from  their  Chief  Magistrate  such  words  as  these  :  "  Fondly  do 
we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray  —  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until  all 
the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  or  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  '  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  "  A  thrill  almost 
perceptible  passed  through  the  vast  concourse  of  people  when  the 
President  uttered  these  memorable  words:  "With  malice  toward 
none  ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  for  the  right,  as  God  gives 
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US  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to" 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  that  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  andi 
with  all  nations." 

While  the  National  capital  was  yet  wild  with  joy  over  the  return- 
of  peace,  excited  crowds  of  people  almost  daily  thronged  the 
spaces  around  the  White  House,  cheering  the  President  and  lastpubUc 
hoping  to  catch  at  least  one  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  be- 
loved Lincoln.    There  were  many  minor  celebrations  of  the  ending  of 
the  war  from  time  to  time,  as  the  news  of  victory  came  into  the  city. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April,  1865,  a  somewhat  more  formal 
celebration  was   held,  and   President   Lincoln,  standing  at  a  window 
within  the  portico  of  the  White  House,  made  a  long  and   elaborate 
speech.     It  was  not  an  address  of  congratulation,  such  as  the  people 
had  reason  to  expect;  but,  after  a  few  words  of  thankfulness  for  tlie 
end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  subject; 
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that  was  very  near  his  heart  —  reconstruc- 
tion. The  war  over,  this  difficult  matter 
for  adjustment  must  be  immediately  con- 
sidered. The  address  was  listened  to  with 
respect.  It  did  not  please  the  radical  poli- 
ticians who  had  all  along  been  opposed  to 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  President. 
This  was  his  last  public  speech.  On  the 
14th  day  of  April  it  was  ordered  by  the 
President  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  again  hoisted  over  Fort  Sumter 
by  the  officer  who  had  lowered  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  General  Robert  An- 
derson performed  that  ceremony,  and  the 
-day  was  given  up  to  a  grand  celebration  of 
the  return  of  peace,  artillery  salutes,  music, 

•orations,    and    every   other    manifestation    of   thanksgiving   and   joy 
accompanying  the  flight  of  the  hours  of  that  memorable  day. 

On  that  day  an  important  cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  Washington, 
the  good  President's  mind  being  burdened  with  cares  for  the  provis- 
ions to  be  made  for  a  complete  reestablishment  of  peace.  That  night 
lie  was  assassinated  while  sitting  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  friends  of  the  family.  It  had  been  noised  abroad 
that  General  Grant  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  be  of  the  party;  but  the 
general  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  engagement  and  quit  the  city. 
During  the  entire  term  of  Mr.  Lincoln  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  secret  and  mysterious  threats  of  assassination.  He  had  said 
that  if  his  death  were  resolved  upon  by  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  his  fate  except  by  a  seclusion 
which  vv'ould  be  incompatible  with  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
place.  He  went  abroad  freely  and  unarmed.  A  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  by  a  little  band  of  malignants,  whose  original  purpose  appears 
to  have  been  to  capture  the  President  and  carry  him  away  as  a  host- 
age. Events  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  plot  finally  took  the  mur- 
der of  Lincoln  for  its  aim  and  end. 

The  conspirators  were  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  of  no  consider- 
A  wicked  '^bl©  standing  in  his  profession;  Lewis  Powell,  alias  Payne, 
conspiracy.  ^  discharged  insurgent  soldier  ;  George  Atzerodt,  a  mechanic 
who  had  more  recently  turned  his  hand  to  blockade-running  on  the 
Potomac ;  David  E.  Herold,  a  druggist's  clerk ;  Samuel  Arnold  and 
Michael  O'Laughlin,  ex-Confederate  soldiers ;  John  H.  Surratt,  a 
Maryland  secessionist  with  no  special  vocation  ;  and  Mrs.  Surratt, 
mother  of  John,   and  mistress  of    a  Washington  boarding-house  in 
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»^^^^^^  which,  the  assassins  met  for  consulta- 

V  ^^^^^  *^°""    ^'^'^^  "^^  P^'^'}'  ^^^  ^'^  progress, 

^L  M^ij  Booth,  who  was   the   leader  of   the 

gang,  managed  to  enter  the  rear  of 
the  President's  box  unobserved.  He 
secured  the  door  behind  him,  and 
screened  from  sight  in  a  little  passage 
behind  a  partition  waited  for  the  fatal 
moment  when  he  could  strike  the 
blow.  With  a  pistol  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other,  Booth  en- 
tered the  box  dh-ectly  behind  the 
President,  fired  his  pistol  close  to  his 
victim's  head,  dropped  the  weapon, 
struck  with  his  knife  at  one  of  the 
other  occupants  of  the  box  (Major  Rathbone),  who  sprang  to  seize 
him,  leaped  lightly  from  the  front  of  the  box  to  the  stage  below,  and, 
brandishing  his  knife,  faced  the  astounded  audience  and  shouted 
"  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,"  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Virginia ;  then  he 
rushed  from  the  theatre  by  an  exit  in  the  rear.  Here  he  mounted  a 
fleet  horse  that  had  been  held  ready  for  him  ;  and  before  a  hue  and 
cry  could  be  raised,  the  assassin  was  speeding  on  his  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  rural  regions  of  Maryland. 

The  President  was  shot  at  a  few  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  He  was  removed  to  a  private  house  opposite  the  Death  of 
theatre,  where  every  attention  that  loving  care  and  scientific  ^'""o'"- 
skill  could  bring  was  invoked  for  his  relief.  But  he  never  spoke  after 
the  wound  was  received;  nor  could  he  by  any  movement  give  evidence 
that  he  was  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him.-  Members 
of  the  cabinet,  his  own  family,  notable  men  in  public  affairs,  and 
personal  friends  were  gathered  around  the  illustrious  sufferer's  death- 
bed ;  and  all  over  the  city  of  Washington,  broken  only  by  the  swift 
passage  of  armed  patrols,  there  brooded  a  silence  like  that  of  death. 
The  day  broke,  and  the  watchers  were  still  there  in  the  pale  gray 
light  of  the  morning  of  April  15th,  1865,  when,  at  twenty-two  min- 
utes past  seven  o'clock  peace  settled  on  the  wan  visage  of  the  patient, 
long-suffering  Lincoln,  and  he  breathed  no  more. 

The  plot  of  the  assassins  embraced  other  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  frantic  malice.  It  was  evidently  intended  that  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  the  Vice-president  should  also  be  slain 
at  the  same  hour  when  the  doom  of  Lincoln  was  sealed.  But  various 
causes  combined  to  avert  the  blow  from  all  the  other  officials  but  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State.      Payne,   otherwise    Powell,   had   been 
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detailed  to  slay  the  Secretary,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  an 
accidental  fall  from  his  carriage.  Eluding  the  servants  at  the  door, 
Payne  made  his  way  swiftly  to  the  sick  chamber  of  the  Secretary, 
fighting  his  way  past  the  Secretary's  son,  Frederick  Seward,  whom  he 
grievously  wounded,  and  then  burst  into  the  room.  Mr.  Seward  was 
attended  by  his  daughter  and  a  soldier-nurse,  G.  F.  Robinson,  both  of 
whom  sprang  up  when  the  assassin  entered.  Dashing  them  aside,  Payne 
threw  himself  upon  the  Secretary  and  inflicted  three  hideous  knife- 
wounds  on  his  face  and  neck.  But  aid  came  and  the  man  was  driven 
from  his  murderous  work ;  plunging  down  the  stairs,  he  mounted  the 
horse  on  which  he  bad  ridden  to  the  door,  and  was  off  before  he  could 
be  arrested.  In  his  wild  haste  Payne  left  behind  him  his  hat;  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  his  subsequent  capture.  Exposed  to  suspicion 
while  bareheaded  in  a  city  highly  excited  by  these  frightful  occur- 
rences, Payne,  after  hiding  in  suburban  thickets  for  two  days,  made 
his  way  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Surratt.  The  place  was  in  the  possession  of  detectives  and  officers. 
Pleading  that  he  came  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Surratt,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  that  woman's  presence,  and  she  solemnly  swore  that  she 
never  saw  him  before,  had  never  known  him.  From  this  denial 
started  the  chain  of  evidence  that  brought  both  to  the  scaffold. 

Booth,  who  had  broken  one  of  the  bones  of  his  leg  in  his  flight  from 
The  end  of  '-^e  theatre,  was  accompanied  into  Maryland  by  Herold. 
the  assasBin.  'pj^g  ^^q  men,  tarrying  for  a  moment  at  a  tavern  owned  by 
Mrs.  Surratt,  sought  the  protection  of  the  woods,  having  first  had  the 
injured  limb  cared  for  by  one  Mudd,  a  sympathizer  with  the  rebellion 
and  the  plot.  He  finally  reached  the  region  of  the  Rappahannock; 
the  two  men  were  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  barn,  where  they  were 
soon  after  surrounded  by  a  party  of  Union  soldiers.  In  response  to  a 
demand  to  surrender,  Herold  came  out  and  gave  himself  up.  Booth 
refused  to  surrender;  the  building  was  fired  and  by  the  light  of  the 
flames  the  assassin  was  shot  and  killed  by  Boston  Corbett,  a  cavalry 
sergeant  in  the  company.  This  was  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  other 
conspirators  had  in  the  mean  time  been  taken  into  custody,  John  H. 
Surratt  alone  being  able  to  escape  from  the  country. 

A  military  commission  was  organized  for  the  trial  of  the  plotters 
and  their  confederates.  On  the  7th  of  July,  Payne,  Herold,  Atze- 
rodt,  and  Mrs.  Surratt,  having  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death,  were  hanged.  Mudd,  Arnold,  and  O'Laughlin  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  one  Spangler,  a  scene-shifter  in  the 
theatre  where  the  President  was  murdered,  was  convicted  of  being 
remotely  accessory  to  the  crime  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  six  years. 
John  H.  Surratt,  after  a  life  of  wandering,  was  finally  arrested  in 
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Egypt,  brought  back  to  the  United  States  and  tried.  The  trial 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  man  escaped  all  fur- 
ther punishment. 

In  the  consternation  that  pervaded  Washington  on  the  morning  of 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  the  necessity  of  providing 

1        T>         •  1  ■    1       rv  Andrew 

for  an  immediate  successor  to  the  r residential  omce  was  not  Johnson 

XT  p    rr\  President. 

overlooked.     Andrew  Johnson,  of    iennessee,  was  at  once 

sworn  into  office,  and  pending  the  vacating  of  the  White  House  by  the 


The  Hanging  of  tiie  Lincoln  Conspirators,   Mrs.  Surratt,  Herold,  Payne  and  Atzerodt,  In  the  prison 
yard  of  the  old  arsenal  at  Washington,  July  7,   I  865. 

Drawn  by  Martin  Borgord  from  a  photograph. 

bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  established  his  headquarters  in  the 
Treasury  Department  building.  The  effect  upon  the  country  of  the 
news  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  murder  was  unprecedented  for  the  speed  with 
which  the  awful  messages  travelled,  the  depth  of  woe  into  which  the 
people  were  plunged,  and  the  universality  of  mourning  with  which  all 
the  land  was  clothed.  The  tragedy  took  place  while  every  town  and 
city  was  decorated  with  the  National  colors  in  honor  of  the  coming  of 
peace ;  the  direful  tidings  from  the  National  capital  lowered  every 
flag  and  covered  with  sombre  black  the  holiday  garb  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  all  over  the  land.  Meet- 
ings of  lamentation  were  instantly  held  in  the  churches  of  all  commu- 
nities, great  and  small ;  and  the  demonstrations  of  grief  that  were 
made  in  the  tears,  lamentations,  prayers,  and  addresses  of  citizens  who 
came  together  with  one  accord,  attested  the  sincerity  and  depth  of 
the  affection  with  which  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  regarded 
Abraham  Lincoln.  So  intense  was  the  grief  of  the  people,  they  were 
ready  to  resent  as  a  personal  affront  any  failure  on  the  part  of  any 
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A  View  of  the  Funeral  Procession. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

one  to  unite  in  the  universal  demonstration  of  woe.  Persons  reluc- 
tant to  hang  out  the  badge  of  mourning,  or  put  the  flag  at  half-mast, 
were  in  danger  of  their  lives ;  and  a  few  men  of  unbalanced  minds 
who  ventured  to  speak  lightly  of  the  illustrious  dead  or  of  the  man- 
ner of  his  taking  ofl:  were  severely  punished  on  the  spot  by  a  wrath- 
ful community.  Mourning  in  the  Southern  States  was  sincere,  if  not 
universal. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  celebrated  in 
Funeral  of  the  White  Housc  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which 
Lincoln.  (.jjg  Federal  Government  could  combine.  Members  of  the 
cabinet,  great  officers  of  State,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, distinguished  army  and  navy  officers,  representatives  of  foreign 
governments,  and  members  of  the  various  State  governments  attended 
the  obsequies ;  and  an  imposing  pageant  of  bodies  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  naval  crews  escorted  the  funeral  car  that  carried 
the  coffin  from  the  White  House  to  the  National  capitol,  where  the 
remains,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  honor,  lay  in  state  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th ;  then  the  funeral  moved  westward  by  rail  to  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  bells  tolling  and  minute  guns  booming  sadly  all  over  the 
land  as  the  cortege  took  its  waj'  over  the  same  route  by  which  the 
living  Lincoln  had  journeyed  to  Washington,  four  years  before. 
Days  were  occupied  by  this  passage ;  and  all  along  the  line  of  its 
movement  the  plain  people  whom  Lincoln  knew  and  loved  so  well 
came  out  to  wait  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  in  the  brightness  of 
the  day  for  the  funeral  train  to  sweep  by  to  the  open  grave  in  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PROM   WAR   TO   PEACE. 

The  Capture,  Imprisonment,  and  Release  of  Jeffekson  Davis.  —  The  Last 
Scene  of  the  War.  —  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  —  Statement  op  the 
Men  and  Money  furnished  during  the  War.  —  Paying  off  the  Great  Armies. 
—  Pacific  Railroad  building.  —  The  Problem  of  caring  foe  the  Freedmen. — 
Military  Divisions  of  the  United  States.  —  President  Andrew  Johnson  and 
the  Development  of  his  Character.  —  Signs  of  a  Political  Conflict. — Last 
Relics  op  the  Confederacy  swept  away.  —  Maximilian  in  Mexico  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  —  The  Accumulation  op  Large  Fortunes. 

Leavixg  the  events  that  marked  the  tragic  close  of  Lincoln's 
career  and  returning  to  the  early  days  of  April,  1865,  the  flight  and 
final  dissolution  of  the  Confederate  Government  should  be  noted  as  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  the  story  of  the  war.  The  fall  of  Richmond 
compelled  the  Confedei-ate  chieftain  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet 
to  flee  to  a  place  of  safety.  It  would  appear  that  Davis,  at  least, 
believed  that  the  organization  of  which  he  was  the  official  head  could 
be  removed  and  set  up  again  somewhere  inside  of  the  lines  of  the  lately 
confederated  States.  Insensible  to  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of 
Richmond,  he  had  said  that  if  the  city  fell,  the  war  would  still  go  on, 
possibly  even  with  greater  spirit  of  resistance.  It  has  been  said  by  at 
least  one  Southern  writer  ^  that  Davis,  many  weeks  before  Lee's  sur- 
render, had  made  the  most  careful  and  exact  preparations  for  his 
flight  from  the  country,  the  hope  being  entertained  that  escape  by 
sea  from  some  part  of  the  Florida  coast  would  be  possible. 

But  some  show  of  maintaining  that  integrity  of  the  government 
which  was  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  so-called  President, 

11  .       1     1  n  Plight  Of 

was  necessary  to  be  made;  and,  accompanied  by  four  mem-  Da™ and 

,  .       .       "^  "^  •'  his  cabinet. 

bers  of  his  cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Breckinridge), 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Benjamin),  Postmaster-General  Reagan,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Mallory),  Davis  "  removed  the  seat  of 
government"  to  Danville,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
southwest  from  Richmond,  taking  with  them  the  gold  in  the  Confed- 
erate treasury,  amounting  to  a  little  less  than  |40,000.     They  also 

^  Pollard's  Life  of  Jefferson  Dat'is,  p.  505. 
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carried  nearly  |300,000  belonging  to  Richmond  banks.  At  Danville, 
on  the  5th  of  April,  Davis  issued  a  grandiloquent  proclamation  in 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  fact  that  "the  general-in- chief  found 
it  necessary  to  make  such  movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover  the 
capital,"  he  announced  that  he  and  his  people  had  "now  entered 
upon  a  new  phase  of  the  struggle ; "  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  capital,  the  army  could  move  from  point  to  point  to 
strike  the  enemy  far  from  his  base  and  thus  destroy  him  in  detail. 
"  If,  by  stress  of  numbers,"  he  continued,  "we  should  be  compelled 
to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her  limits  [those  of  Virginia]  or 
from  those  of  any  other  border  State,  we  will  return  until  the  baffled 
and  exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his  endless  and  impos- 
sible task  of  making  slaves  of  a  people  resolved  to  be  free." 

But  the  stay  at  Danville  was  very  short.  If  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Davis  to  secure  the  protection  of  Lee's  army  and  move  south- 
ward below  its  shield,  that  hope  was  cruelly  disappointed.  Grant's 
movement  severed  all  communication  between  Lee  and  Davis;  his 
march  was  south  of  Lee's  line  of  retreat  and  north  of  Davis's  line  of 
flight.  On  the  10th  Davis  received  the  appalling  intelligence  that 
Lee  had  surrendered  to  Grant.  The  effects  of  the  government  were 
once  more  packed  up  and  the  fugitive  officials  moved  southward 
to  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  where  the  governmental  bureaus 
remained  on  the  railway  train,  and  Generals  Johnston  and  Beaure- 
gard, both  of  whom  were  under  the  ban  of  the  presidential  displeas- 
ure, were  summoned  to  meet  Davis  in  a  council  of  war.  The  people 
of  Greensboro  did  not  receive  the  fleeing  officers  of  the  crumbled 
Confederacy  with  effusive  hospitality.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
long  tarry  at  Greensboro  was  not  likely  to  be  agreeable  ;  it  was  not 
long  safe  to  remain ;  and  after  a  fruitless  conference  with  the  two 
Confederate  generals  and  some  discussion  of  the  terms  of  surrender  to 
be  accepted  from  Sherman  by  Johnston,  the  little  party  of  official 
fugitives  resumed  their  flight  on  April  14th. 

A  similarly  frigid  reception  awaited  the  party  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  the  next  resting-place  of  the  wandering  government.  It 
was  explained  to  Davis  that  the  inhabitants  were  afraid  to  offer  him 
shelter,  lest  the  roof  under  which  he  lodged  should  be  burned  by  the 
Federal  cavalry,  then  beginning  to  raid  that  region  of  country.  But 
the  hospitality  of  a  convivial  bachelor  was  offered  and  accepted,  and 
here  the  party  stayed  until  the  26th,  when,  the  armistice  with  Sher- 
man having  expii'ed,  the  fugitives  took  up  their  line  of  retreat  to 
"Washington,  Georgia,  the  members  of  the  cabinet  dropping  out  as 
Davis  continued  his  aimless  flight,  hugging  the  delusive  notion  that 
he  might  gain  the  security  of  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  where 
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Facsimile  of  Ihe  Bail  Bond  of  Jefferson  Davis. 


Kiiby  Smith  and  Mugruder  still  held  out  in  their  isolation  from  more 
active  scenes  of  the  late  war.  By  this  time,  Davis  had  apparently 
settled  upon  a  rainbow-tinted  scheme  for  establishing  himself  as  a 
partisan  chief  in  the  wilds  of  the  Southwest,  defying  armies  and 
navies  in  the  vast  spaces  of  Texas,  with  an  open  door  of  retreat  into 
Mexico. 

The   cavalry    corps    of  Thomas's   army,   commanded    by    General 
James  H.  Wilson,  was  now  on  a  wide  raiding  expedition  through 
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Alabama  and  Georgia.  As  the  Confederacy  began  to  break  up,  Wil- 
son captured  immense  numbers  of  prisoners  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  important  points  heretofore  secure  and  unvisited  by  Federal 
troops.  On  the  10th  of  May,  after  wanderings  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  family,  Davis  was  finally  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  4th  Michigan  cavalry.  Lieutenant-colonel  Pritchard 
commanding,  the  force  being  one  of  two  expeditions  sent  from  Wil- 
son's corps  for  this  purpose.  The  camp  of  the  fugitives,  who  had 
now  left  the  main  travelled  roads,  was  in  a  dense  pine  forest  near 
Irwinsville,  Central  Georgia.  The  other  expedition,  under  Lieuten- 
ant-general Harnden,  of  the  1st  Wisconsin  cavalry,  approached  the 
camp  of  Davis  at  the  same  moment  that  Pritchard's  men  were  ready 
to  surprise  it.  An  unfortunate  blunder  caused  a  collision  between  the 
two  parties  in  the  darkness  of  an  early  dawn,  and  two  soldiers  were 
killed.  The  firing  awoke  the  camp,  and  Davis,  issuing  from  his  tent, 
disguised  in  some  degree,  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  arrested  and 
Capture  of  ^^^  further  flight  was  stayed.  Davis  subsequently  explained 
DavK.  ^-^^^  j^g  wore  his  wife's  shawl,  mistaking  it  for  his  own  gar- 

ment. One  of  the  captors  of  the  fugitive  ex-President  says  that  Mr. 
Davis  wore  a  woman's  waterproof  cloak  tied,  skirt-like,  around  his 
waist,  with  a  shawl  covering  his  head  and  shoulders  ;  that  it  was  asked 
that  he  (referred  to  by  one  of  the  party  as  "  my  old  mother ")  be 
allowed  to  go  for  a  pail  of  water.  But  to  the  last,  Davis  retained  his 
attitude  of  intense  hostility  and  hatred.  Addressing  Pritchard,  com- 
manding the  Federal  troops,  he  angrily  said  :  "  You  command  a  set 
of  thieves  and  robbers.  They  rob  women  and  children."  With  this 
irrelevant  bit  of  scolding,  the  Confederate  chieftain  surrendered  him- 
self into  the  custody  of  his  captors. 

By  this  time,  nearly  all  of  the  escort  of  the  party  from  Richmond 
had  fallen  away  or  had  been  dismissed.  The  persons  who  were 
finally  taken  into  custody  here  were  about  twenty  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  a  long  train  of  servants  and  a  guard  of  twelve  private  soldiers. 
The  equipage  of  the  fugitives  was  carried  in  five  wagons  ;  and  three 
ambulances  were  used  for  personal  conveyance.  Mr.  Reagan  was  the 
only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  remained  with  Davis  until  he  was 
captured.  Arriving  at  Macon  on  May  13th,  both  captured  and  cap- 
tors for  the  first  time  learned  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  offered  a  reward  of  $100,000  for  the  arrest  of  Davis.  He  was 
accused  of  having  guilty  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  slay  Lincoln.  This 
charge  was  not  pressed,  however,  when  he  was  subsequently  brought  to 
trial,  those  proceedings  being  based  only  on  an  indictment  for  treason. 
And  he  was  imprisoned  two  years  before  even  this  indictment  was 
brought.     Arraigned  in  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
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Virginia,  lie  was  liberated  on  bail,  his  principal  bondsmen  being 
Horace  Greeley,  the  well-known  Republican  editor  and  politician  ; 
Gerrit  Smith,  a  wealthy  abolitionist,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a 
New  York  capitalist.  Brought  to  trial  in  December,  1868,  Davis's 
counsel  pleaded  that  the  penalties  and  disabilities  sought  to  be  im- 
posed on  him  for  the  crime  of  treason  could  not  be  denounced  against 
him,  being  barred  by  the  third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  in  the  mean  while  had  been  adopted.  On  a  xriaiana 
motion  to  quash  the  indictment,  the  court  (Chief  Justice  ft^m^pun-^ 
Chase  and  District  Judge  Underwood)  did  not  agree ;  and  '=1^™™'- 
the  case  was  certified  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  On 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year,  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion granting  full  and  complete  amnesty  to  each  and  every  person 
who  had  been  in  any  way  a  participant  in  the  late  rebellion,  and 
restoring  them  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  Goverment  took 
no  further  steps  in  Davis's  case  ;  and  he  was,  by  the  operation  of  the 
general  amnesty,  restored  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  except  the 
disability  to  hold  office,  a  disability  which  Congress  alone  could 
remove.  Thereafter,  Davis  remained  in  retirement  in  his  home  in 
Mississippi ;  he  died  in  New  Orleans,  December  6th,  1889. 


Grand  Review  of  the  Army  in  Washington. 
Drawn  by  Otlo  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  grief  and  rage  that  prevailed  among  the  people 
over  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Captain  Henry  Wirz,  the  keeper  of  the 
Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville,  was  brought  to  trial  in  Wash- 
ington before  a  military  commission,  charged  with  having  traitorously 
conspired  with  others  to  injure  the  health  and  destroy  the  lives  of 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  also,  for  having  com- 
mitted murder,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  He 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  by  hanging  ;  he  was  executed 
November  10th,  1865.  His  more  guilty  superior  officer.  General 
Winder,  died  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  a  grand  military  pageant  in  the  city 
of  Washington  when  the  armies  of  the  United  States  (some  250,000 
men)  passed  in  review  before  the  chief  officers  of  the  Government, 
the  Congress  and  representatives  of  foreign  powers.  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  reviewed  on  the  23d  of  May,  the  Army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  following  day.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  everything 
that  fine  weather,  brilliant  sunshine,  an  enormous  attendance  of  nota- 
ble people,  the  splendid  condition  of  the  troops,  and  good  cheer  in  the 
ranks  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle  was  there  in 
perfection.  The  march  began  at  the  capitol  and  the  serried  column 
passed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  past  the  White  House,  and 
thence  onward  over  to  Georgetown,  where  the  cortege  was  dispersed. 
The  great  avenue,  throughout  its  noble  length,  was  a  blaze  of  color, 
its  margins  banked  high  with  seats  for  the  cheering,  exultant,  and 
happy  multitudes.  Washington  had  a  two  days'  holiday,  and  the 
school  children  in  bright  masses  greeted  the  returning  soldiers  with 
songs   and    banners.     In  front  of  the   White   House  were 

A  last  splen-  °  ..  Tci-n-t 

didmiiitary  handsomclv  decorated  reviewmg  stands  for  the  President, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  corps.  Congressmen, 
Governors  of  States,  and  other  dignitaries  and  distinguished  citizens. 
The  march  past  was  hailed  with  the  mighty  acclaim  of  the  multitude, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  strains  of  martial  music  and  bright  with 
the  gay  colors  of  multitudinous  flags,  banners,  and  streamers. 

Grant  was  on  the  reviewing  stand  near  the  President ;  Meade  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  Sherman  was  with  his 
own  famed  warriors ;  Sheridan  had  departed  to  a  new  command  iv 
the  Southwest.  The  appearance  of  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Pot® 
mac  was  the  perfection  of  soldierly  bearing,  precision  of  alignment 
and  accuracy  of  step.  But  the  Western  men  (with  whom  were  many 
from  the  Eastern  States),  who  had  marched  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
were  greatly  admired  for  their  broad,  free,  swinging  step,  and  for  a 
certain  abundance  of  manly  vigor  in  their  general  bearing  that  was 
peculiarly  their  own.     Sherman's  men  had  with  them   some  of  the 
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characterisbics  by  which  they  were  already  known  to  fame ;  their 
foragers,  or  "bummers,"  followed  each  brigade  with  the  spoils  of  war, 
—  donkeys,  game-cocks,  goats,  and  other  odd  things  which  had  been 
picked  up  by  the  way  when  the  army  was  marching  through  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  The  stern  realities  of  war  were  over.  This  was 
a  holiday  parade  ;  but  those  ranks,  glittering  with  steel  and  bringing 
with  them  the  terrible  artillery  that  had  belched  fire  and  death  on 
many  a  battle  -  field,  were  ranks  of  American  citizens,  —  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons  on  their  way  home.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
recall  the  fate  of  those  who  had  gone  out  with  these  brave  fellows 
but  who  were  left  behind  in  the  graves  that  marked  where  many 
fights  had  drenched  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  heroes. 

These  home-returning  citizens  speedily  melted  back  into  the  mass 
of  the  people  from  whose  widely  scattered  communities  they  had 
come.  By  the  end  of  July,  1865,  more  than  600,000  of  them  were 
mustered  out  and  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  ;  by  the  middle 
of  the  next  November  over  800,000  of  them  had  put  off  the  blue  uni- 
form and  had  taken  up  their  former  homely  tasks,  glad  to  return  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  never  once  thinking  that  their  vocation 
was  any  longer  making  war.  The  spectacle  of  the  army  dissolving 
into  orderly  civil  life,  without  a  moment  of  disorder  or  a  shadow  of 
reluctance,  was  one  on  which  every  American  citizen  looked  with 
profound  satisfaction.  During  the  following  year  was  organized  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  an  association  whose  membership  is 
restricted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  army  or  navy 
during  the  civil  war,  whether  honorably  discharged  or  still  i-etained 
in  the  service.  Besides  this  organization,  which  has  numbered  as 
many  as  850,000  members,  the  men  of  the  several  armies,  corps,  regi- 
ments, and  even  companies  subsequently  formed  associations  which 
were  related  to  the  greater  veteran  associations  of  which  they  were 
an  individual  part. 

The  States  had  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  war,  2,778,304  men  ;  but  this  included  many  reenlist- 

'       .  '  ,  '  ,  .''  ,        ,      The  num- 

ments;  reducing  the  aggregate  to  a  three  years  standard,  bersengaged 
the  returns  showed  a  total  of  2,324,516  men  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  mentioned. 
Death  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospitals,  and  in  Southern  prisons 
reduced  these  mighty  ranks  ;  more  than  860,000  men  fell  victims 
before  the  horrid  besom  of  war.  On  the  Confederate  side  the  enlist- 
ments somewhat  exceeded  1,000,000,  and  the  deaths  numbered  prob- 
ably at  least  250,000 ;  but  the  confusion  which  prevailed  when  the 
Confederacy  broke  to  pieces,  as  well  as.  the  imperfect  manner  of  keep- 
mg  the  Confederate  records,  prevented  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
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numbers  engaged  and  lost  on  that  side  of  the  conflict  during  the  war. 
The  number  of  Confederate  troops  surrendered  and  paroled  was  re- 
ported by  the  War  Department  at  174,223.  The  cost  of  the  war, 
over  and  above  the  customary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government, 
was  estimated  at  $6,189,929,908.^  It  was  estiniated  that  the  Con- 
federate Government  expended  less  than  one  half  that  sum.  The 
reduction  of  the  Federal  army  to  a  peace  footing  began  April  13tb, 
1865 ;  2  it  was  virtually  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
reduction  of  the  naval  forces  began  earlier,  the  closing  and  capture  of 
all  the  important  ports  of  the  South  having  made  it  possible  to  put 
out  of  commission  many  vessels  that  had  been  required  in  maintain- 
ing the  blockade.  With  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher  the  reduction  of  the 
fleets  began  ;  and  when  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  of  the  471 
vessels  and  2,455  guns  in  active  service  one  year  before,  only  29  ves- 
sels and  210  guns  were  on  duty  on  the  home  coasts  of  the  Republic. 
Meanwhile,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  activities  of  trade,  and  the 
enterprises  of  commerce  were  repairing  the  wastes  of  war  and  cover- 
ing the  wounds  of  years  of  fighting  with  substantial  tokens  of  pros- 
perous peace. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  long  sectional  war  was  the  construc- 
constmc-  ^ion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  Surveys  for  a 
flmplciflc  railway  across  the  continent  had  been  made  as  long  before 
railroad.  j^g  jjj  1854,  Under  the  authority  of  Congress  ;  the  routes 
selected  being  known  as  the  nortbern,  middle,  and  southern  ;  but  jeal- 
ousies between  the  sections  of  the  country  prevented  the  adoption  of 
either  of  these  routes.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  found  the  rich 
and  rapidly  growing  Pacific  States  comparatively  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Republic.  Transit  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
made  extra-hazardous  by  the  commerce  destroyers  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  war,  occupied  not  less  than  three  weeks  in  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  overland  wagon  route,  difiicult 
at  all  times  and  liable  to  be  occasionally  beset  by  hostile  Indians,  was 
even  more  dangerous  and  tedious.  The  passage  of  the  bills  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railroad  was  one  of  those  "  war 
measures  "  with  which  the  people  became  so  familiar  during  the  long 
■civil  struggle.  Under  several  acts  of  Congress  (passed  between  July, 
1862,  and  July,  1864),  a  subsidy  of  Government  bonds  payable  in  gold, 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  was  provided  for  each  mile  of  railroad 
built,  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  per  mile  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 

^   U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  4,  39th  Congress,  2d  session. 

2  The  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  March  31st,  1865,  was  980,086.  The  last  call  for 
troops  was  issued  December  19th,  1864,  for  300,000  men  ;  under  this  call,  212,212  men  were 
furnished  ;  only  460  paid  commutation. 
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Ambulance  Drill. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  Jrom  a  photograph. 


base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  $48,000  per  mile  for  300  miles  through 
those  mountains ;  $32,000  per  mile  for  the  section  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  $16,000  per  mile  for 
that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Sierra  ;  by  a  later  ruling  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  subsidy  for  the  last  western  section  was  so  increased  that 
$32,000  per  mile  was  paid  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  work  west  of 
the  Sierra  and  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

In  addition  to  this  subsidy,  the  same  acts  of  Congress  gave  to  the 
■companies  building  the  road  twenty  sections  (12,800  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  for  each  mile  of  road  actually  built,  considerable  choice 
being  allowed  the  companies  in  their  selection  of  the  lands  to  be  so 
allotted.  The  land  subsidy  gave  the  companies  about  25,000,000 
of  acres  in  all.  It  was  originally  provided  that  the  government  sub- 
sidy of  bonds  should  constitute  the  first  lien  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
panies; but  as  they  subsequently  represented  that  the  road  could  not 
be  built  for  the  amount  of  money  thus  realized,  they  were  released 
from  this  obligation ;  and  they  were  authorized  to  issue  their  own 
bonds  at  the  same  rate  per  mile.  The  payment  of  those  bonds  was 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road.  The  building  of  these  rail- 
roads was  actually  done  by  companies  of  sub-contractors  which  were 
made  up  of  the  persons  who  controlled  the  corporations  to  whom  were 
issued  the  bonds  and  the  lands  authorized  in  the  subsidies  granted  by 
the  Government.  In  other  words,  the  profits,  if  any,  that  resulted 
from  the  construction  of  the  work,  were  divided  among  the  incorpora- 
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Confederate  and  Union  Artillery  collected  for  Shipment  at  Broadway  Landing,  Appomattox  River, 

Va.,  in  April,   I  865. 

(Members  of  1st  Connecticut  Heavy  Artillery  in  foreground.) 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

tors  of  the  raili-oad  companies ;  they  were  not  enjoyed  by  any  third 
party  in  the  transaction. 

From  the  Missouri  River  westward  the  railway  was  built  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  company ;  from  the  Sacramento  River  eastward 
to  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  lines  (which  was  at  Ogden,  Utah),  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  the  Central  Pacific  company.  Naturally 
there  was  a  brisk  rivalry  between  the  two  companies  in  the  matter  of 
speed  in  the  building  of  their  respective  lines  ;  and  the  last  sections  of 
the  work  were  constructed  with  a  swiftness  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  building.  Work  was  begim  in  1863  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  last  year  of  the  war  had  closed  that  the  first  forty  miles 
westward  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  were  completed.  Bat  after  that,  the 
Work  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  completion  and  was  ready  for 
traffic  throughout  its  entire  length  in  May,  1869. 

Another  result  of  the  war,  which  profoundly  affected  the  social  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  Southern  States,  was  the  sudden  liberation 
of  some  3,000,000  colored  persons  who  had  formerly  been  slaves. 
These  people  were  wholly  unused  to  a  condition  of  freedom,  were  not 
accustomed  to  provide  for  themselves  by  their  own  individual  exer- 
tions, and  were  singularly  ignorant  of  their  real  rights  and  privileges, 
as  well  as  incapable  of  makhig  any  provision  for  their  future.  At 
least  one  third  of  these  helpless  persons  immediately  threw  themselves 
upon  the  care  and  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Large   numbers   of   them   attached   themselves  to  Sherman's  army 
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when  that  adventurous  column  cut  through  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Gulf  States ;  they  were  aided  and  fed  to  some  extent  by  the  soldiers ; 
and  on  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  were  transferred  to  the 
care  of  agents  of  the  Government  and  set  to  work  on  abandoned  and 
confiscated  plantations.  This  policy  was  pursued  in  other  portions  of 
the  broken  Confederacy ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  rapacity  and  inhu- 
manity of  many  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  freedmen  were  farmed 
out  eventually  brought  the  ex-slaves  into  a  condition  which  was  little, 
if  any,  better  than  that  of  the  actual  bondage  .from  which  they  had 
been  delivered.  After  repeated  experiments  and  failures.  Congress 
finally  passed,  in  March,  1865,  the  first  Freedmen's  Bureau  law, 
designed  to  provide  for  ex-slaves  until  they  should  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  law  established  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  the  bet- 
ter management  of  "  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands,"  to 
continue  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  under  the  control  of 
a  commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  President;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  President  should  set  apart  for  the  use  of  this  bureau 
such  confiscated  or  abandoned  lands  as  he  should  select,  the  same  to 
be  assigned  to  the  wards  of  the  Government  in  parcels  of  not  more  than 
forty  acres  to  each  adult  male.     Another  regulation  of  the  bureau, 


An  Undertaker's  Shop  on  the  Battle-field. 
Brawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 
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not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  law,  contemplated  tlie  assignment 
of  a  working  mule  for  each  person  entitled  to  receive  a  three  years' 
lease  of  forty  acres  of  land.  In  the  course  of  time,  it  was  found, 
every  hopeful  freedman  expected  to  be  endowed  by  the  paternal  Gov- 
ernment with  "  forty  acres  and  a  mule."  The  Freedmen's  Bureau 
was  organized  almost  wholly  by  officers  of  the  army,  General  0.  0. 
Howard  being  the  first  chief  commissioner.  The  administration  of 
the  bureau  was  economical  and  prudent  during  the  first  years  of  its 
existence ;  and  its  awangements  for  the  care  of  the  freedmen,  the 
custody  of  their  savings,  the  defence  of  their  civil  and  moral  rights, 
gave  full  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  welfare  of 
these   helpless  wards   of  the   Nation.     Later  on,   however, 

The  Freed-  ,  .  ,  .  ,        ,  . 

men's  wheu  it  was  sought  to  give  the  bureau  power  to  issue  fuel, 

clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  for  the  freedmen,  and 

to  defend  them   in   the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  the  action  of 
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Prisoners  at  Andersonville. 


Congress  to  accomplish  that  end  aroused  the  enmity  and  anger  of 
President  Johnson ;  and  this  was  eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  a 
long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  President  and  Congress.  From 
time  to  time,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
were  very  mucli  enlarged.  Its  officers  were  authorized  to  use  its 
funds  at  discretion  ;  to  defend  tlie  freedmen  from  invasions  of  their 
civil   rights,    establishing    military   tribunals   for   that   purpose  ;   to 
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collect  and  distribute  the  pay  and  bounties  of  colored  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  to  do  a  great  variety  of  things  which  were  considered 
allowable  only  in  a  transitional  condition  between  war  and  peace. 
The  existence  of  the  bureau  was  continued  by  acts  of  Congress  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  the  last  of  its  functions  to  be  exercised  (that  of 
the  collection  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  pay),  was  not  discontinued  until 
1872;  but  the  original  activities  of  the  bureau  ceased  two  years 
earlier. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  facilitating  the  process  of 
reconstructing  civil  government  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
to  maintain  the  National  authority  therein,  the  Republic  was  divided, 
after  the  war  was  over,  into  five  grand  military  divisions,  to  the  com- 
mand of  each  of  which  a  major-general  was  assigned,  as  follows  :  the 
Atlantic,  Meade  ;  the  Pacific,  Halleck ;  the  Mississippi,  Sherman  ; 
the  Gulf,  Sheridan  ;  the  Tennessee,  Thomas ;  and  these  divisions 
were  subdivided  into  departments.  To  the  command  of  these  subdi- 
visions were  assigned  the  following  generals :  Hooker,  Hancock, 
Augur,  Ord,  Stoneman,  J.  M.  Palmer,  Pope,  Terry,  Schofield,  Sickles, 
Steedman,  J.  G.  Foster,  T.  J.  Wood,  R.  C.  Wood,  Canby,  H.  G. 
Wright,  J.  J.  Reynolds,  Steele,  and  McDowell.  In  the  processes  of 
reconstruction  in  the  States  many  of  these  men  were  compelled  to  take 
some  active  part. 

Very  soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Johnson  began  to  exhibit  traits  of  char-  signsot 
acter  which  were  so  different  from  any  which  had  been  seen  johnron's 
in  the  life  and  career  of  Lincoln  that  the  people  were  puz-  "'i ''=™p<''^- 
zled  and  astonished.  Two  men  more  dissimilar  in  temperament  than 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  could  hardly  be  imagined.  Lincoln  was  diplo- 
matic, conciliatory,  patient,  shrewd  almost  to  craftiness,  and  so  far- 
sighted  that  he  could  rely  confidently  upon  future  events  and  on  unseen 
influences  to  justify  his  actions.  Johnson  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
all  this.  By  nature  combative,  pugnacious  and  wilful,  he  ill  brooked 
delay,  contradiction,  or  opposition.  At  the  least  sign  of  contentious 
resistance,  he  was  in  arms ;  and  once  being  roused,  he  scattered  his 
denunciations  and  his  invectives  with  a  freedom  that  was  not  only 
amazing  but  was  unprecedented  in  the  high  place  to  which  he  had 
succeeded.  Up  to  the  hour  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  he  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  the  loyal  people  of  the  republic  ;  and  by  his  services,  his  hatred 
of  slavery,  his  unflinching  patriotism,  and  his  indomitable  courage  in 
the  midst  of  trying  circumstances,  he  had  won  deserved  renown. 

On  his  way  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  be  sworn  in  as  Vice-presi- 
dent, March  4th,  1865,  he  was  ill,  having  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
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sickness  ;  he  unwisely  resorted  to  a  stimulant  to  carry  him  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  incoherence  and  the  undignified 
character  of  his  address  immediately  turned  against  him  many  who 
supposed  that  his  sudden  elevation  to  power  had  disclosed  a  fatal 
weakness  in  his  habits.  Events  subsequently  proved  that  this  was 
not  a  just  judgment  of  the  man ;  and  although  his  conduct  and 
speeches  only  served  to  deepen  the  unfavorable  impression  which  the 
unhappy  incident  of  his  inauguration  had  created,  one  of  his  cabinet 
ministers  ^  who  knew  him  intimately  and  who  said  of  him  "  If  he  had 
been  smitten  with  dumbness  when  he  was  elected  Vice-president  he 
would  have  escaped  a  world  of  trouble,"  also  said,  "  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  faults,  intemperance  was  not  among  them."  But  his 
intemperance  of  speech  at  first  provoked  the  animosity  of  those  who 
subsequently  became  his  political  supporters ;  and  it  alarmed  those 
who  had  hailed  his  nomination  for  Vice-president  with  deep  satisfac- 
tion and  enthusiasm. 

When  he  became  President  he  was  besieged  by  innumerable  depu- 
The  Presi-  tations  from  political  associations  all  over  the  country,  the 
dent's  Tio-  nominal  mission  of  the  delegates  being  the  assurance  of  tbe 
speeches.  President  that  he  would  be  steadfastly  supported  by  the 
party  which  had  elected  him  Vice-president ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  a  less  unselfish  purpose  actuated  many  who  congratulated  and 
praised  the  newly  installed  Chief  Magistrate  with  a  sidewise  glance 
at  the  Federal  oflSces,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  now  be  redis- 
tributed. The  burden  of  the  many  speeches  which  the  President 
made  at  this  time  was  comprised  in  this  sentence  from  an  address 
made  by  him  on  April  17th,  1865  :  "  The  American  people  must  be 
taught,  if  they  do  not  already  feel,  that  treason  is  a  crime  and  must 
be  punished ;  that  the  government  will  not  always  bear  with  its  ene- 
mies ;  that  it  is  not  only  strong  to  protect,  but  to  punish.  In  our 
peaceful  history  treason  has  been  almost  unknown.  The  people  must 
understand  that  it  is  the  blackest  of  crimes  and  will  surely  be  pun- 
ished." Utterances  like  this  filled  with  apprehensions  of  severe  punish- 
ment the  disarmed  insurgents,  some  of  whom  in  their  alarm  sought 
safety  in  foreign  lands ;  and  not  a  few  loyal  and  patriotic  men,  recall- 
ing with  regret  the  magnanimous  patience  of  Lincoln,  were  distressed 
by  forebodings  of  a  possible  reign  of  judicial  and  military  terror. 

Like  Lincoln,  Johnson  had  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  plainest 
A  strange  pcoplc  to  the  highest  post  in  the  government  of  the  people. 
and^com-  ^Qicn  m  &  slavcholding  State,  in  which  manual  labor  was 
character,  regarded  as  a  degradation,  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor ;  and  while  he  was  yet  an  apprentice  at  the  needle 
1  Secretary  McCuUoch,  3ien  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,  p.  374. 
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and  the  bench  he  had  painfully  learned  his  letters,  his  zeal  being 
stimulated  by  a  desire  to  read  with  his  own  eyes  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  which  he  had  heard  declaimed  by  chance  cus- 
tomers of  the  shop  of  his  master.  When  he  was  a  grown  man,  his 
wife,  a  faithful  and  good  helpmeet  to  him,  taught  him  the  rudiments 
of  writing  and  arithmetic.  While  working  at  his  trade  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  little  city  in  which  he  lived.     His  strong,  dominant 


The  Execution  of  Captain  Wirz  at  Washington. 
Drawn  by  Q.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 

nature,  his  vast  ambition,  and,  above  all,  his  tremendous  energy, 
overcame  the  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles  of  poverty,  low 
social  position,  lack  of  education,  and  absolute  destitution  of  that 
.variety  of  political  stock-in-trade  known  as  "personal  claims."  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  reelected  from  1843  to  1853 ;  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee;  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State;  was  appointed  military  governor  of  Tennessee,  which  place 
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he  held  when  he  was  elected  Vice-president  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  this  man,  —  pugnacious,  combative,  brave,  truthful,  honest,  opin- 
ionated, wilful,  obstinate,  undignified,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  for  which  he  had  always  been  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life,  who  was  now  to  undertake  the  executive  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  country  during  its  perilous  passage  from  war  to 
peace.  Surely,  the  task  of  civil  i-econstruction  could  not  have  fallen 
into  hands  more  unfitted  for  a  successful  performance. 

Congress  had  failed  to  provide  any  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  President 
Johnson  honestly  endeavored  to  formulate  a  plan  that  would  embody 
the  main  features  of  that  so  carefully  outlined  in  the  Wade-Davis 
bill  which  was  made  inoperative  by  President  Lincoln's  "  pocket 
veto  "  of  July,  1864,  and  at  the  same  time  would  embody  the  policy 
pursued  by  Lincoln  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Johnson's  first  act 
on  coming  into  power  was  to  entreat  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor  to 
remain  with  him  ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  every  measure  of 
President  Johnson  had  the  approval  of  that  cabinet.  One  of  the 
most  important  events  of  those  earlier  days  of  the  transition  period 
was  the  promulgation  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  9th, 
1865,  in  which,  among  other  things,  was  this  pregnant  section  :  — 

"First,  That  all  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  political,  military,  and 
civil  organizations  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion  within  the  State  of  Virginia  against  the  authority  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  which  Jefferson  Davis,  John  Letcher, 
and  William  Smith  were  late  and  respective  chiefs,  are  declared  null 
and  void." 

Thus  with  a  single  stroke  was  swept  away  the  last  relic  of  all  that 
remained  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It 
had  had  its  seat  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  By  the  terms  of  this 
executive  proclamation  it  existed  no  more.  In  a  later  proclamation 
(May  29th,  1865)  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  persons  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  rebellion,  with  certain  specified  exceptions; 
and  all  rights  of  property,  "  except  as  to  slaves,"  were  restored,  legal 
proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  confiscation  being  considered  as 
a  bar  to  restoration  until  all  such  pending  cases  were  determined  in 
the  courts. 

Now  that  peace  had   returned  to  the    distracted   Union,  popular 

attention  at  once  turned  in  the  direction  of  Mexico,  where  a 

with  the        foreigner  had  been  established  on  a  throne  set  up  on  the. 

delay  in        ruius  of  a  friendly  republic.     The  Archduke  Maximilian  of 

Austria,  supported  by  French  bayonets,  accompanied  by  his 

wife,  had  formally  entered  the  capital  of  Mexico  (June  26th,  1864), 
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under  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Mexico.  When  Lee  surrendered  at 
Appomattox  the  lawful  President  of  the  Mexican  Kepublic  was  a 
fugitive,  although  still  preserving  the  semblance  of  a  government  and 
bravely  fighting  against  great  odds  for  the  restoration  of  the  towns  and 
cities  that  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  invader.  The  situa- 
tion excited  the  liveliest  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Resolutions,  more  or  less  threatening  to  the  backers  of  imperial- 
ists in  Mexico,  had  been  introduced  into  the  American  Congress;  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  at  home  many  hotheaded  Congress- 
men were  impatient  to  give  notice  to  the  ITrench  Emperor,  whom  all- 
good  Americans  cordially  detested,  that  he  must  withdraw  his  legions 
from  Mexico,  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  legitimate  government,  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Government,  being  the  alternative  of  a 
longer  occupation  by  French  arms.  The  wise  patience  of  Lincoln 
and  the  sagacious  skill  of  Secretary  Seward  had  been  able  to  hold  in 
check  these, fiery  champions  of  Mexican  liberty  and  independence.. 
But  now  that  the  American  rebellion  was  crushed,  even  the  men 
who  had  so  lately  laid  down  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fought 
against  the  Federal  Union  were  eager  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Mex- 
ico. Now  that  the  war  was  over,  the  much-discussed  "  Mexican  ques- 
tion "  was  brought  vigorously  to  the  forefront ;  and  there  was  loud 
demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French  had  many  good  reasons  to  regret  the  downfall  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy ;  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  interference  with  his 
quixotic  schemes  in  Mexico  was  not  the  least  of  these  reasons. 

General  Grant  became  the  exponent  of  the  views  entertained  by 
those  who  advocated  drastic  measures  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
if  he  should  not  soon  withdraw  his  hand  from  the  support  of  the 
imperial  establishment  in  Mexico.  It  was  Grant's  opinion  that  notice 
should  be  served  on  the  French  Government  that  the  presence  of 
French  troops  in  Mexico  could  be  no  longer  tolerated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  unless  these  troops  were  with- 
drawn, our  Government  would  be  bound  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
legitimate  government  of  that  republic,  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
known  policy  of  the  United  States,  enunciated  in  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. It  was  upon  this  question  that  General  Grant  and  President 
Johnson  first  disagreed,  for  the  general  not  only  urged  the  President 
and  Secretary  Seward  to  adopt  a  line  of  action  to  which  both  of  those 
officials  were  averse,  but  he  marched  troops  to  the  frontier,  where 
they  would  be  ready  in  case  of  invasion ;  and  a  few  men  who  thought 
that  force  and  menace,  rather  than  diplomacy,  should  be  invoked  for 
the  deliverance  of  Mexico,  hoped  and  believed  that  this  proximity  of 
United  States  troops  to  Mexican  territory  would  provoke  hostilities. 
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Fortunately,  the  wise  policy  of  the  statesman  ultimately  prevailed. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Seward's  masterly  diplomacy  finally 
manoeuvred  the  French  out  of  their  position  in  Mexico. 

Great  fortunes  began  to  be  accumulated  in  the  United  States  during 
Accumuia-  ^^c  f our  years  of  conflict ;  and  that  species  of  social  extrava- 
American'''"  gauce  and  vulgar  display  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
iortunes.  chief  characteristic  of  a  "  plutocracy  "  became  very  notice- 
able at  the  close  of  the  war.  During  those  four  years  were  the  ear- 
liest developments  of  the  great  oil-producing  industry  of  the  United 
States.  Explorations  and  experiments  to  determine  the  value  and 
extent  of  the  petroleum  products  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio  had  been  undertaken  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war ;  but  the  business  of  sinking  and  pumping  oil  wells  did  not 
assume  considerable  proportions  until  1860.  During  that  year  the 
yield  of  the  Pennsylvania  region  alone  was  500,000  barrels  of  forty 
gallons  each.  This  quantity,  then  thought  to  be  prodigious,  rose  to 
the  figures  of  5,673,195  barrels  at  the  close  of  another  decade ;  and 
the  discoveries  made  in  other  States  subsequently  brought  the  total 
yield  up  to  many  millions  of  barrels.  Poor  men  suddenly  became 
rich  under  the  influence  of  these  early  developments;  and  the  "coal- 
oil  princes  "  of  that  period  were  usually  men  who  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society  had  blundered  into  enormous  riches.  The  newly-rich  man 
who  had  "  struck  oil  "  became  a  type  of  American  prodigality  all  over 
the  world ;  and  those  who  had  made  fortunes  during  the  war  out  of 
profitable  government  contracts  vied  with  the  suddenly  rich  specula- 
tors and  owners  of  oil  wells.  The  necessities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment often  required  enormous  purchases  of  ships,  equipments, 
rations,  clothing,  and  other  war  material  at  short  notice  and  without 
the  possibility  of  close  scanning  of  terms  and  prices  allowed.  A  gov- 
ernment contract  was  regarded  as  a  certain  fortune  if  it  were  only 
big  enough ;  and  in  the  rush  and  feverish  haste  that  characterized 
the  management  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  during  the  earlier 
days  of  the  war,  many  such  fortunes  were  made  by  contractors  and 
sub-contractors.  The  scarcity  of  woollens  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  uniforms  at  one  time  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  device  of 
grinding  up  woollen  rags  and  fragments  into  a  pulp  which  was  subse- 
quently so  treated  that  it  took  the  appearance  of  substantial  cloth ;  it 
was  a  fraudulent  fabric,  and  a  smart  rainstorm  would  reduce  its 
wearer  to  the  condition  of  a  tatterdemalion.  This  was  "shoddy,"  and 
the  so-called  "  shoddy  aristocracy  "  of  the  time  represented  the  great 
army  of  dishonest  government  contractors. 

The  revival  of  interstate  transportation  traffic  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  greatly  stimulated  railroad  building ;  and  speculation  in  these 
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properties  soon  began  to  run  riot,  enriching  some  and  impoverishing 
many.  But  the  net  result  was  a  wild  fever  of  stock-gambling  and  the 
accumulation  of  large  fortunes  by  the  fortunate  few.  From  this  date 
began  the  rapid  inflation  of  individual  fortunes  and  the  sharp  sepa- 
ration of  the  population  of  cities  into  classes  representing  the  very 
rich,  the  very  poor,  and  the  people  of  moderate  means.  The  build- 
ing of  the  Pacific  railroads  produced  a  species  of  wealthy  men  who 
were  denominated  "  railway  magnates,"  and  millionaires  whose  riches 
and  material  influence  enabled  them  to  control  legislatures,  politi- 
cians, courts,  and  venal  newspapers  became  conspicuous.  The  new 
brood  of  enriched  manipulators  and  speculators  were  patrons  of  art, 
builders  of  costly  dwellings  and  palaces,  famous  for  the  grandeur  of 
their  equipage  and  the  lustre  of  their  entertainments.  These  peo- 
ple, whether  they  drew  their  resources  from  oil  wells,  consolidated 
monopolies,  or  from  profitable  government  contracts,  were  all  regarded 
as  the  flamboyant  types  of  the  new  era  in  American  social  and  indus- 
trial life  and  manners.  The  age  of  plain  living  and  frugality  had 
passed. 

When  specie  payments  were  suspended,  gold  and  silver  ceased  to 
circulate   as    money,  and  gold   became  an  important  com-  „ 

.  ,  T  1  Stock  ana 

modity  m  the  markets.     It  was  only  another  added  to  the  goiagam- 

.  .  ...  bling. 

long  list  of  objects  of  speculation.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  price  of  gold  greatly  fluctuated  under  the  influence  of  war 
news,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  demoralizing  the  gold  market's 
operations  were  to  those  who  were  immersed  in  them.  The  news  of 
a  Federal  victory  sent  down  the  price  of  the  yellow  metal ;  tidings 
of  defeat  forced  the  rates  upward.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  the. 
gold  speculators  was  exaggerated ;  it  is  also  doubtless  true  that  the 
stories  that  Congressmen,  government  officials,  and  persons  having 
access  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  Government  were  concerned  in 
stock  and  gold  gambling  were  enormously  inflated.  But  it  is  certain 
that  not  a  few  persons  in  high  places  gambled  on  the  results  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  engagements.  Speculations  in  gold  and  in  the  other 
commodities  suddenly  made  scarce  by  unexpected  demands,  as  well 
as  speculations  in  articles  affected  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  was 
rife.  Men  made  fortunes  by  dealing  in  paper  transactions  in  whiskey, 
quicksilver,  drugs,  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  number- 
less other  articles  of  commerce,  with  which  they  had  previously  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  except  as  casual  and  sparing  consumers.  Spec- 
ulations of  this  character  were  common  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
society.  The  committee  rooms  and  corridors  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  offices  of  the  great  New  York  exchanges,  were  haunted  by  alert 
men  and  women  looking  for  "  exclusive  information." 
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A  LARGE  part  of  the  literature  produced  during  the  Civil  War 
was  of  an  ephemeral  character,  if  indeed  it  could  even  be  rightly 
called  literature.  Although  there  vras  much  to  inspire  both  sides 
engaged  in  the  conflict  to  flights  of  song  and  fancy,  there  v^as  little 
time  for  serious  thought  on  subjects  other  than  those  directly  involved 
in  the  v?ar.  For  a  time,  there  vras  great  depression  in  the  business 
of  book  publishing,  saving  only  the  consideration  of  such  literature  as 
bore  upon  the  issues  of  peace  and  vrar.  The  great  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  books,  and  the  high  rates 
of  taxation  that  burdened  manufacturers,  also  tended  to  depress  the 
trade  of  the  publishers  during  the  vrar ;  but  as  soon  as  the  conflict 
closed,  although  these  burdens  were  not  immediately  diminished,  the 
demand  for  books  appeared  to  be  greatly  stimulated.  The  sales  of 
school-books  amounted  to  many  millions,  and  the  histories  and  biog- 
raphies, individual  and  collective,  which  grew  out  of  incidents  and 
events  of  the  war,  were  very  numerous.  During  the  year  1865,  there 
were  published  289  books  relating  to  military  and  naval  science,  his- 
torical of  the  war,  or  of  events  directly  connected  therewith.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  150  biographical  works,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  of  persons  engaged  in  the  war,  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  were  biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  his- 
tories and  biographies  sold  to  the  extent  of  from  60,000  to  100,00(1' 
copies.  The  volume  of  sketches  and  brief  biographies,  whose  sub- 
jects were  suggested  by  the  recent  civil  war,  was  very  great. 

In  some  instances,  books  that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  out 
during  those  four  years  of  strife,  without  any  relation  to  the  stirring 
events  that  were  then  happening,  lived  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation until  happier  times,  when  they  were  revived  with  a  success 
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that  had  been  denied  them  earlier.  The  bulk  of  public  speeches,  ora- 
tions, essays  on  war  topics,  controversial  pamphlets,  sermons,  and 
discussions  of  financial  questions  was  enormous.  But  few  of  these 
productions  survived  the  age  for  which  they  were  written,  and  in 
which  they  filled  so  large  a  measure  of  importance. 

Apart  from  the  actual  news  of  battles  fought  and  of  political  com- 
binations and  campaigns,  the  travesties,  satires,  burlesques,  and  humor- 
ous sketches,  suggested  by  incidents  of  the  war,  were  most  eagerly- 
sought  for  by  the  American  world  of  readers,  while  the  struggle  was 
in  progress.  These  airy  nothings  played  a  considerable  part  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  perhaps,  and  certainly  they  were  a  picturesque 
indication  of  what  the  people  were  thinking  and  talking  about.  In 
the  great  awakening  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  was  a 
powerful  influence.  It  was  not  altogether  the  humor,  or  the  pathos, 
of  this  famous  book  that  gave  it  the  wings  with  which  it  flew  all 
abroad.  Its  pictures  of  American  slavery,  whether  accurate  or  not, 
aroused  attention,  and  provoked  the  indignation  of  millions  of  readers. 
But  no  such  work  as  this,  so  influential  and  so  widely  circulated,  grew 
out  of  the  conditions  of  the  war,  and  neither  the  military  nor  the 
political  aspect  of  the  long  struggle  suggested  much  creative  literary 
work.  While  the  fight  was  on,  men  sought  amusement  in  the  songs 
and  humorous  trifles  of  the  time.  The  fun-loving  American  citizen 
found  food  for  mirth  even  in  the  grimmest  aspects  of  the  war. 

Foremost  among  the  satirists  of  the  time  was  David  Ross  Locke, 
a  newspaper  writer  in  Ohio,  whose  contributions  to  the  press  were 
signed  "  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby,"  and  were  usually  dated  at 
"Confedrit  Cross  Roads,  Kentucky."  These  papers  were  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Border-State  conservative,  or  "copper- 
head," and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  acrid  comments  on  passing 
events  in  the  inconsequent  and  illogical  manner  of  an  amateur  politi- 
cian who  was  opposed  to  the  war  and  was  covertly  in  favor  of  the 
rebellion.  These  papers  had  a  great  circulation,  by  reason  of  the 
timeliness  of  their  topics,  the  keenness  of  their  satire,  and  the  richness 
of  their  humor.  President  Lincoln,  whose  appreciation  of  native 
humor  was  delicate  and  just,  found  solace  and  diversion  in  the  weekly 
letters  of  the  "  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby."  Mr.  Lincoln,  too, 
was  one  of  the  many  weary  people  who  read  with  amusement  the 
fight  satires  of  Robert  Henry  Newell,  who,  under  the  pen  name  of 
"Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  (or  office-seeker),  began  his  work  by  touching 
with  an  airy  wand  the  great  army  of  political  office-seekers,  but  finally 
drifted  into  a  series  of  amusing  burlesques  of  civil  and  military  events 
of  the  day.     Locke  dealt  with  principles ;  Newell  found  subjects  for 
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satire  in  men  and  events.  Another  shrewd  and  humorous  writer  who 
commented  on  the  passing  panorama,  with  facile  pen,  was  Charles  G. 
Halpine,  an  Irishman,  who  as  writer,  politician,  and  soldier,  played 
many  parts  during  his  short  and  brilliant  career,  but  who  will  be 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  "  Miles  O'Reilly  "  whose  witty  papers  and 
occasional  lyrics  greatly  quickened  the  patriotic  pulse  of  the  people. 

The  authorship  of  a  series  of  satiric  papers  published  under  the 
title  of  "  The  New  Gospel  of  Peace,  according  to  St.  Benjamin,"  was 
for  a  long  time  a  closely  guarded  secret.  These  papers  exposed  the 
foolishness  and  malignity  of  the  "copperheads,"  with  much  ingenuity 
and  humor.  The  phonetic  spelling  of  the  names  of  politicians  and 
parties  added  to  the  uniqueness  of  these  writings,  which  were  from 
the  pen  of  the  well-known  author  and  critic,  Richard  Grant  White. 

But,  after  all,  the  poets  and  the  song-writers  were  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  held  high  place  in  public  affection  and  esteem 
during  the  war.  One  of  the  very  first  of  these  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  poem  "  Brother  Jonathan's  Lament  for  Sister  Caro- 
line," written  in  December,  1860,  just  after  the  adoption  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  South  Carolina,  found  instant  response  in  the 
sorrowful  hearts  of  those  who  said,  with  the  poet :  — 

"  Our  Union  is  river,  lake,  ocean,  and  sky ; 
Man  breaks  not  the  medal  when  God  cuts  the  die  ! 
Though  darkened  with  sulphur,  though  cloven  with  steel, 
The  blue  arch  will  brighten,  the  waters  will  heal !  " 

And  all  of  Dr.  Holmes's  contributions  to  the   poetical  literature  of 
the  war  were  among  the  most  notable  and  memorable.     All  of  these 
poems  found  their  way  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude ;  they 
were  printed  in  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, gaining  immediate  attention 
by    the    most    direct    means.      His 
"  Voice  of  the  Loyal  North,"  written 
January  3,  1861,  gave  utterance    to 
the  more  emphatic  resolution  that  by 
this  time  had  formed    itself   in    the 
minds  of  loyal  men :  — 

"  Enough  of  speech !  the  trumpet  rings ; 
Be  silent,  patient,  calm, — 
God  help  them  if  the  tempest  swings 
The  pine  against  the  palm!  " 

In  the  thirteen  poems  included  in 
Dr.  Holmes's  book  "  In  War  Time," 
the  student  of  history  may  trace  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  progress  of  the  '^^"'^*  Beecher  stowe. 
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long  fight  for  the  Union.  In  his 
"Choose  You  This  Day  Whom  Ye 
Will  Serve  "  is  preserved  one  of  the 
famous  epithets  of  that  day :  — 

"  The  mower  mows  on,  though  the  adder  may 

writhe, 
And  the  copperhead  coil  round  the  blade  of  his 

scythe  \" 

Timeliness  was  a  striking  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  literature  of  the  war 
period,  whether  we  regard  the  pro§e 
or  the  verse.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman's  stirring  lyric,  "The 
Twelfth  of  April,"  in  wliich  the  poet 
linked  the  birthday  of  Henry  Clay 
with  the  date  of  the  first  gun  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  was  printed 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  on  the  16th  of  April,  1861 ;  this  was  the 
first  poem  inspired  by  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  On  the  day 
after  its  appearance  were  printed  in  the  same  newspaper  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard's  spirited  verses,  "  Men  of  the  North  and  West."  Mr. 
Stedman's  "Wanted  —  A  Man,"  written  in  1862,  when  the  people 
were  profoundly  depressed  and  humiliated  by  the  failure  of  the  penin- 
sular campaign  and  the  disaster  of  the  second  Bull  Run  fight,  marks, 
another  stage  in  the  slow  progress  of  the  civil  war. 

There  were  religious  men  whose  principles  forbade  them  to  engage 
in  war,  even  in  the  most  remote  and  indirect  way,  but  who  could  not 
restrain  their  patriotic  ardor  when  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  Union 
was  in  danger.  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  "  Biglow  Papers," 
printed  in  a  Boston  newspaper  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  directed 
his  daring  and  keenly  edged  satire  against  war  in  general,  as  well  as 
against  that  war  in  particular.     He  could  say,  in  1846 :  — 

"Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder, — 
There  you  hev  it  plain  and  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that." 

Yet,  when  the  civil  war  came  on,  Lowell's  muse  was  early  and  con- 
stant in  the  fray.  His  second  series  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  if  they 
lacked  the  rollicking  good-humor  of  those  which  celebrated  the  polit- 
ical events  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  weie  none  the  less  an  inspiration 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers.  His  imaginary  dialogue  between 
Concord  Bridge  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  commenting  on  the 
Trent  incident,  tickled  the  popular  fancy,  then  vibrating  between 
dread  of  a  war  with  England  and  a  hearty  dislike  for  that  unfriendly 
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power;  and  Lowell's  "  Jonatlian  to 
John "  was  received  with  much  ap- 
plause, the  real  feeling  of  the  people 
being  tersely  expressed  in  the  opening 
Jines :  — 

"  It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 

When  both  my  hands  was  full. 

To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  .John, — 

Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull !  " 

The  single  incidents  of  the  war  were 
not  often  illustrated  in  Lowell's  verse, 
except  in  the  inimitable  "  Biglow 
Papers."  But  his  "  Commemoration 
Ode  "  and  his  "  The  Washers  of  the 
Shroud "    may    justly    be     reckoned 

among  the  chiefest  literary  results  of  the  war.  Among  the  descrip- 
tive poems,  Mr.  Stedman's  "Alice  of  Monmouth,"  written  during  the 
dark  days  of  1864,  easily  has  first  place ;  and  no  laureate  so  nobly 
sung  of  Lincoln's  death  as  Walt  Whitman  in  his  "  O  Captain,  My 
Captain ! "  Memorable,  too,  are  such  lyrics  and  ballads  as  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read's  "  Sheridan's  Ride,"  a  poem  which  will  be  forever 
linked  with  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Winchester;  George 
H.  Boker's  "  Upon  the  Hill  before  Centreville,"  a  striking  picture 
of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run ;  Bret  Harte's  "  John  Burns  of  Get- 
tysburg;" the  same  writer's  "How  Are  You,  Sanitary?  "  and  Whit- 
tier's  "Barbara  Frietchie."  These  works  have  a  quality  which  is, 
likely  to  sustain  them  long  after  the  incidents  that  gave  occasion 
for  their  being  have  sunk  into  comparative  forgetfulness.  The  same 
may  possibly  be  said  of  such  poems  as  Henry  Howard  Brownell's 
"  River  Fight "  and  "  Bay  Fight,"  the  last-named  being  a  wonder- 
fully vivid  picture  of  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay,  which  the  poet  wit- 
nessed from  the  deck  of  Farragut's  flagship.  Both  of  these  pictures 
.are  drawn  with  a  master's  hand.  The  war  poems  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  with  the  single  exception  of  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  largely 
partake  of  a  controversial  character,  and,  like  his  political  pieces 
written  during  the  period  just  before  the  war,  they  illustrate  and 
■enforce  argument ;  they  do  not  find  their  inspiration  in  actual  occur- 
rences. But  Whittier's  solemn  and  colorful  poem,  "  The  Battle 
Autumn  of  1862,"  and  his  beautiful  ballad,  "  The  Mantle  of  St.  John 
de  Matha,"  will  long  hold  high  place  in  literature.  Forceythe  Will- 
son  wrote  one  noble  ballad,  "  The  Old  Sergeant,"  and  shorter  poems 
on  some  of  the  thrilling  episodes  of  the  war.  His  early  death  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  American  literature. 
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Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
wrote  a  martial-sounding  ballad  on  the 
sinking  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  fa- 
mous fight  of  iron-clads  in  Hampton 
Roads,  and  George  H.  Boker  wrote 
two  ballads  on  the  same  subject.  Long- 
fellow's "Killed  at  the  Ford,"  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  closing  incidents 
of  the  war,  is  full  of  tenderness  and 
vivid  picturesqueness.  The  busy  cares 
of  a  newspaper  editor's  life  so  en- 
grossed the  energies  of  William  CuUen 
Bryant,  during  the  war,  that  he  gave 
the  world  very  few  poems  of  any  kind 
while  the  fight  was  going  on,  but  his 
"  Our  Country's  Call,"  written  early 
in  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  rang  out  like  a  bugle  blast,  inciting 
men  to  arms. 

On  the  Southern  side  of  the  line  of  battle,  Henry  Timrod's  "  A 
Cry  to  Arms"  is  a  lyric  whose  spontaneity  and  spirit  at  once  gave  it 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  critics,  both  North  and  South.  Francis 
0.  Ticknor,  another  Confederate  writer,  did  not  leave  many  pieces 
of  poetry  as  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  war  ;  but  his 
touching  ballad  "  Little  Giffen  of  Tennessee  "  is  enough  to  insure  the 
fame  of  any  writer  of  verse.  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way  "  is  another 
poem  of  life  and  action  that  owes  its  inspiration  to  the  devotion  of 
an  army  to  its  leader ;  its  authorship,  long  time  in  doubt,  was  finally 
ascribed  to  J.  W.  Palmer,  who  gave  the  world  little  else  than  this 
ringing  melody  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame.  On  the  same  side, 
James  R.  Randall,  the  author, of  one  of  the  finest  songs  of  the  war, 
"  Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  wrote  the  noble  poem  "  There  's  Life  in 
the  Old  Land  Yet,"  which,  notwithstanding  its  perfervid  feeling,  has 
a  rhythmic  flow  which  redeems  its  minor  faults.  Mr.  Randall's  "  My 
Maryland  "  was  the  first  favorite  among  all  the  songs  (and  there  were 
many  written)  that  were  sung  on  both  sides  of  the  fight.  Like  most 
of  these,  Mr.  Randall's  verses  were  adapted  to  either  of  the  two  com- 
batants as  occasion  arose.  And  it  is  to  the  songs  of  the  war  period 
that  we  must  look  for  the  true  spirit  and  temper  of  the  time.  One 
of  the  very  first  and  most  famous  of  these  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  a  grand  ode  set  to  the 
familiar  and  inspiring  melody  which  more  commonly  carried  the  dog- 
gerel of  "  John  Brown's  Body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the  Grave."  The 
soldiers  on  the  march  and  around  the  fires  in  bivouac  often  sang  Mrs. 
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Howe's  noble  hj'mn ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  eccentric  doggerel 
was  the  greater  favorite  among  the 
rank  and  file.  Henry  Clay  Work 
and  Stephen  C.  Foster  were  the 
authors  and  composers  of  many  bal- 
lads that  were  sung  in  all  the  camps 
of  the  armies  of  the  Union  ,  but  there 
were  numerous  other  songs  whose  au- 
thorship was  then  unknown,  but  whose 
strains  resounded  in  innumerable 
camps  and  along  the  interminable 
marches  of  the  long  war.  Of  these 
were  "Marching  Along;"  "Hold  the 
Fort ;  "  "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  are  Marching  ;  "  "  March- 
ing through  Georgia ; "  "  We  are  Coming,  Father  Abraham ;  "  "  The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag;"  "When  this  Cruel  War  is  Over ;  "  "  Who  will 
Care  for  Mother  Now;"  "Dixie;"  "The  Year  of  Jubilee;"  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom ; "  and  other  songs  born  of  the  hour,  giving 
voice  to  the  sentiment  of  the  time,  and  often  suggested  by  an  inci- 
dent of  a  march  or  a  fight.  "  The  Year  of  Jubilee,"  in  which  was 
celebrated  the  flight  of  "  the  massa  "  and  the  coming  freedom  of  the 
slave,  was  written  when  the  appearance  of  "de  Lintum  gunboats"  on 
the  Roanoke  River  proclaimed  the  doom  of  the  insurrection  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina  ;  and  a  black  regiment,  marching  into  Rich- 
mond after  the  flight  of  the  Confederate  government,  carried  the  song 
to  the  people  of  Virginia.  Work's  "Marching  Through  Georgia" 
doubtless  gave  the  final  touch  of  picturesque  romance  to  the  famous 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  —  a  feature  of  the  great  war  which 
has  not  ceased  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men 
in  all  lands. 

Of  the  poems  of  the  reconstruction  period  it  is  too  early  yet  to 
speak,  but  mention  may  be  made  of  one  of  the  best  loved  of  these, 
"  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  the  finished  masterpiece,  tender  and  true, 
of  one  of  the  single-poem  men,  Francis  M.  Finch.  Written  when  the 
good  women  of  Mississippi,  impartially  strewing  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  Confederate  and  Federal  soldiers,  aptly  typified  the  closing 
of  the  wounds  and  the  graves  of  the  civil  war,  this  poem  never  fails 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  men  who  lament  those  who  lie :  — 


'  Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue ; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 
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Although  the  newspapers  may  not  be 
regarded  as  constituting  any  part  of  the 
body  of  a  nation's  literature,  the  great 
impetus  which    the  war  gave  to  news- 

I-j^  *^    *i^'  paper  enterprise  cannot  be    here    over- 

'  ^fCrVfl^'  '1^'  looked.     It  -was  through  the  medium  of 

'^StT^^'  ^  the  newspapers  that  most  of  the  great 

'^'  JfSL  thinkers,  the  satirists,  and  the  preachers 

,JJij^^K^^  sought  their  audiences  during  the  war- 

time; and  to  the  daily  paper,  the  great 
public,  anxious  and  often  distressed, 
looked  for  information  from  battle-fields, 
warlike  fleets,  foreign  courts,  and  domes- 
tic councils  of  state.  To  procure  this 
information  newspaper  managers  were 
obliged  to  employ  corps  of  agents  who  were  trained  in  an  entirely 
new  field  of  activity.  The  American  war  correspondent  was  suddenly 
developed  from  material  heretofore  unused  and  unknown.  To  the 
exigencies  of  the  novel  situation  the  versatile  and  ingenious  American 
people  proved  themselves  ampl}'  adequate.  Some  of  these  men  evinced 
remarkable  talents  in  their  perilous  and  exhausting  labors.  Under 
great  difficulties,  and  evading  innumerable  discouragements,  they 
spread  before  the  nation  full,  accurate,  luminous,  and  often  pictur- 
esque descriptions  of  battles  on  sea  and  land,  movements  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and,  in  a  word,  the  only  comprehensive  view  of  the  mighty 
panorama  of  war. 

The  collection,  publication,  and  distribution  of  this  variety  of  news 
required  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  weaker  newspaper 
establishments  went  down  in  the  flood  on  which  the  better  equipped 
and  more  enterprising  rode  triumphantly  to  success.  The  war  period 
in  American  journalism  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  its  history.  From 
that  time  forward  the  newspaper  press  became  more  and  more  auda- 
cious in  its  far-reaching  enterprises,  more  costly  in  its  numerous 
activities,  and  more  widely  comprehensive  in  the  field  which  it  covered 
in  its  observation.  Too  often,  it  is  true,  the  Northern  newspapers, 
subjected  to  a  less  rigorous  censorship  and  actuated  by  a  more  daunt- 
less spirit  of  adventure  than  that  which  characterized  the  Southern 
press,  furnished  information  to  the  enemy  and  actually  defeated  the 
plans  of  the  Government.  But  the  heads  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  eagerly 
sought  the  daily  journals  for  reports  of  battles,  engagements,  and 
military  and  naval  movements,  which  came  with  official  tardiness  to 
headquarters  through  the  regular  channels.     The  daring,  the  adven- 
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turousness,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  war  correspondent 
brought  home  his  budget  of  news  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  personal  character  of  the  many  which  the  long 
struggle  evolved  from  the  American  people. 

It  was  not  seldom  that  the  Government,  with  all  its  vast  machinery 
for  rapid  communication  with  the  commanders  of  armies  and  fleets, 
derived  from  the  newspapers  its  first  information  concerning  some  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  war.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  entrance  of  the  National  force  into  that  city  was  first 
given  to  the  authorities  in  Washington  and  to  the  astounded  people  of 
the  United  States  by  a  single  New  York  newspaper.  Its  correspond- 
ent with  the  Federal  fleet  conceived  the  happy  thought  of  paddling 
down  the  Mississippi,  boarding  a  mortar-boat  bound  to  Havana,  and 
thence  reaching  New  York  by  a  mail  steamer;  and  thus  he  was  able 
to  distance  all  competitors  in  the  race,  and  place  his  "  exclusive  infor- 
mation" before  a  world  of  astonished  readers  long  before  other  reports 
could  arrive  northward  by  the  official  despatch  boats,  or  penetrate 
the  great  belt  of  hostile  and  devastated  country  that  lay  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  National  capital.  It  was  related 
of  President  Lincoln  that  he  could  be  sometimes  seen  in  his  anxiety 
and  with  his  characteristic  indifference  to  official  dignity,  looking  up 
and  down  the  avenue  in  front  of  the  White  House  for  the  appearance 
of  a  newsboy  crying  the  news  for  which  all  the  people  waited  with 
longing  and  suspense. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANDEEW  JOHNSON'S   STORMY  ADMINISTRATION. 

Beginning  of  the  Pkooess  of  Reconstruction  op  the  Soutiiekn  States  under 
THE  Johnson  Adminibtkation.  —  Discontent  in  Congkess.  —  Signs  of  Open 
Opposition  to  the  Pkebidbnt,  —  Mh.  Johnson's  Violent  Speeches.  —  Congkess 

attempts  to    PItOTECT  THE    EX-Sl-AVES.  —  POLITICAL   RiOT  IN  New  OelEANS.  —  The 

Law-making  Power  excludes  the  President. —  Laws  enacted  without  Execu- 
tive Action.  —  The  President  attempts  to  remove  the  Secretary  of  War. — 
The  Impeachment  Trial  and  Acquittal  of  Mr.  Johnson.  —  Collapse  of  the 
Empire  in  Mexico.  — The  Alaska  Purchase.  —  An  Active  State  Department. 

Before  the  end  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  there  had  arisen  in  Congress 
considerable  opposition  to  the  policy  which  he  pursued  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion.  There  were  murmurs  that 
the  President  had  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress  in  these  attempts 
to  adjust  the  civil  governments  of  those  States  so  that  they  could  be 
brought  back  into  their  normal  relations  with  the  Federal  Union. 
But  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  Lincoln  was  so  implicit  that 
politicians  who  chose  to  disagree  with  his  views  did  not  venture  to 
break  with  him  openly  ;  outwardly,  at  least,  there  was  a  semblance 
of  complete  agreement  between  the  President  and  Congress.  But 
no  sooner  did  Andrew  Johnson  succeed  to  the  presidential  office  than 
the  radical  leaders  sought  him  joyfully  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  find  in  the  vehement  and  threat-breathing  Unionist  and  hater 
of  Disunion  a  warm  ally  in  their  plans  for  the  further  punishment  of 
the  South.  Men  like  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  politics ;  there  would  be  "  no 
more  nonsense  "  about  magnanimous  treatment  of  the  States  and  the 
people  lately  in  rebellion. 

The  difiiculties  of  the  political  situation  were  undoubtedly  very 
great.  It  is  not  certain  that  Lincoln,  with  all  his  matchless  skill  and 
shrewdness,  could  have  met  these  difficulties  in  such  a  way  as  to 
accomplish  the  end  in  view  —  the  pacification  and  reconstruction 
of  the  South — without  rousing  the  opposition  and  clamor  of  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress,  and  awakening  the  distrust  of  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North.   It  was  certain  that 
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Mr.  Johnson  was  by  nature,  disposition,  and  political  education  wholly- 
unfitted  for  such  a  task.  We  have  seen  how  Lincoln  could 
unfitness  for  disarm  criticism,  win  friends,  and  reconcile  hostile  factions 
by  his  patience,  wisdom,  and  kindliness.  But  Johnson's 
temper,  his  rashness,  and  his  instinctive  pugnacity  were  certain  to 
bring  him  into  difficulties  at  the  very  first  signal  of  an  impending 
difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  any  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  any  such  conflict  public  opinion  was  sure  to  strike  at 
the  President ;  it  would  strike  at  Johnson  more  unsparingly  than  at 
Lincoln ;  and  where  Lincoln  could  have  parried  the  blow  and  evaded 
contest,  Johnson  was  certain  to  strike  back  and  defy  everybody  to 
come  on  and  fight  him. 

Through  the  summer  of  1865  there  was  at  least  an  appearance  of 
calm.     In  each  of   the    lately  rebellious  States  there  were 

Plans  for  •  i   •    i      i       i     i 

reconstrac-  begun  the  proccsses  of  reconstruction  which  bad  been  pre- 
scribed in  the  famous  amnesty  proclamation  of  Lincoln. 
Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  having  already  been 
provided  for,  provisional  governors  were  appointed  for  the  other  States 
as  follows :  William  W.  Holden,  North  Carolina,  May  29th ;  William 
L.  Sharkey,  Mississippi,  June  13th;  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  Texas, 
June  17th  ;  James  Johnson,  Geoi-gia,  June  17th  ;  Lewis  E.  Parsons, 
Alabama,  June  21st ;  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  South  Carolina,  June  30th ; 
William  Marvin,  Florida,  July  13th.  The  President's  plan  of  recon- 
struction was  simple.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  provi- 
sional governor,  the  assembling  of  a  convention  composed  of  and 
raised  by  white  persons  who  were  able  to  take  the  amnesty  oath,  the 
adoption  of  a  State  constitution  forbidding  slavery,  repudiation  of 
the  Confederate  debt;  and  the  ratification  of  these  proceedings  by 
popular  vote,  and  by  the  election  of  a  legislature.  State  officers,  and 
Representatives  to  Congress.  This  scheme  did  not  materially  differ 
from  that  already  set  up  by  Mr.  Johnson's  predecessor  in  the  execu- 
tive office.  President  Johnson,  at  the  same  time,  issued  another 
amnesty  proclamation,  in  which  the  number  of  "  excepted  classes," 
forbidden  to  exercise  civil  rights  without  first  securing  special  pardon, 
was  somewhat  increased.  In  these  excepted  classes  were  graduates 
of  the  naval  and  military  schools  of  the  National  Government  who 
had  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  Government,  rebel  persons 
worth  over  f20,000,  and  a  variety  of  others  who  had  not  heretofore 
been  excluded  from  the  general  provisions  of  amnesty  for  so-called 
treasonable  actions. 

The  progress  of  these  events  had  been  regarded  with  dissatisfaction 
by  those  who  had  expected  that  Mr.  Johnson's  often  reiterated  threat 
that  "  treason  is  a  crime  and  should  be  punished  as  such  "  was  about 
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to  be  executed  in  a  most  condign  man- 
ner. The  severity  which  com-  ^^^  „  ■^^^^_ 
pelled  some  of  the  late  rebels  "'""^  °''"'-" 
to  sue  personally  for  pardon  was  thought 
to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  celerity 
with  which  a  very  small  minority  of 
these  people  were  enabled  to  reconstitute 
themselves  into  a  sovereign  State.  As 
soon  as  Congress  assembled  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  symptoms  of  a  storm  began 
to  appear.  By  the  act  of  Congress, 
July  2d,  1862,  was  prescribed  the  so- 
called  "  iron-clad  oath,"  by  which  the 
person  taking  it  not  only  promised  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  swore  that  he  never  gave  aid  or  com- 
fort to  its  enemies  or  accepted  office  under  any  government  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  During  the  months  immediately  succeeding 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  prior  to  the  reassembling  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  necessary  in  order  to  set  up  again  in  the  Southern  States 
the  civil  machinery  of  the  National  Government,  to  appoint  a  large 
number  of  subordinate  oflBcials.  It  was  claimed  by  members  of  the 
President's  cabinet,  especially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Postmaster-general,  that  they  could  not  find  enough  men  to  take 
the  "  i ion-clad  oath  "  who  were  also  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  subordinate  officers  of  the  Government.  Both  of  these  cabinet  min- 
isters asked  Congress  to  modify  the  test  oath  ;  this  was  refused,  and 
the  course  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch, 
was  animadverted  upon  in  and  out  of  Congress  with  great  bitterness, 
his  policy  being  denounced  as  a  part  of  the  so-called  surrender  to  the 
South  which  Mr.  Johnson  was  accused  of  being  now  ready  to  make, 
in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  an  intention  to  punish  treason  and 
make  rebellion  forever  odious. 

Soon  after  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  December,  1865,  oppor- 
tunity for  an  exhibititm  of  the  diametrically  opposed  views  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  on  the  subject  of  the  legal  status  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  was  afforded  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  announcing  the  ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution abolishing  slavery.  In  that  proclamation,  dated  December  18th, 
1865,  it  was  declared  that  the  requisite  number  of  States  had  ratified 
the  amendment,  and  among  the  States  set  down  as  participating  in 
the  act  of  ratification  were  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and 
others  whose  legal  existence  as  States  was  at  that  time  denied  by  the 
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men  who  insisted  that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  had  committed 
felo  de  se  when  they  adopted  ordinances  of  secession.  But  with 
curious  inconsistency,  these  men,  who  held  that  the  so-called  rebel 
States  had  gone  out  of  the  Union  and  had  been  captured,  brought 
back,  and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  conquered  territories,  raised  no 
objection  to  receiving  a  ratification  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
when  that  ratification  was  necessary  to  give  life  to  the  new  provision 
of  the  Constitution  which  forever  abolished  slavery  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  American  Republic.  It  was  tacitly  held 
that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  although  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  their  condition  as  conquered  territory,  were  yet 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  high  function  of  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

"When  Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  the  President's  work  in 
the  so-called  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  was  accom- 
plished as  far  as  he  could  go.  Congressmen  elected  from  those  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Texas,  were  waiting  for  admission,  and  the 
various  State  legislatures  had  been  organized  for  the  enactment  of 
local  laws.  As  yet  the  opinion  of  Congress  upon  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  reconstruction  was  not  fully  crystallized.  The  extreme  radical 
view  of  "  State  suicide,"  of  which  Representative  Thaddens  Stevens, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  chief  exponent,  had  not  been  very  generally 
accepted  by  the  Republican  majority.  But  while  many  Republican 
Congressmen  were  in  favor  of  a  less  drastic  policy  towards  the  South 
than  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  of 
State  suicide,  the  attitude  taken  by  the  States  so  far  reconstructed 
was  such  as  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  with 
indignation.  The  mass  of  legislation  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  during  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  1865,  was  pointedly  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  colored  people  made  free  by  the  operations  of 
the  war.     This    legislation    indicated  a  purpose   to   reduce 

Perversity 

in  tiio  again  to  bondage  the  unhappy  people  lately  freed.     It  was 

urged  that  the  negroes,  who  had  been  demoralized  and  un- 
fitted for  self-government  by  a  life  of  slavery,  could  not  be  controlled 
and  guided  to  orderly  citizenship  without  the  enactment  of  restrain- 
ing laws.  But  the  operation  of  these  laws  was  manifestly  cruel  and 
unjust.  Thus  in  Virginia  it  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who  refused 
to  work  for  the  wages  common  and  usual  in  the  locality  where  they 
lived  should  be  declared  vagrants;  and  in  case  a  laborer  broke  a  con- 
tract, he  should  be  captured  and  returned  to  his  former  employer, 
and  set  to  work  with  ball  and  chain  attached  to  him.  Combinations 
of  employers  reduced  the  rate  of  wages  at  will,  and  "  vagrants  "  could 
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be  furnished  to  order  to  meet  any  demand.  The  code  of  black  laws 
in  Mississippi  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  brutal  of  any  of  the 
Southern  States.  Negroes  who  were  without  means  of  support  satis- 
factory to  the  authorities  were  to  be  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years,, 
subject  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  to  recapture  in  case  of  flight. 
The  old  laws  relating  to  the  treatment  of  "  slaves,  free  negroes, 
and  mulattoes  "  were  reenacted  in  a  body  for  the  government  of 
"  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes."  The  old  system  of  passes 
for  the  exemption  of  colored  persons  from  arrest  was  reestablished, 
and  a  great  variety  of  petty  offences,  such  as  the  making  of  insulting 
gestures,  the  carrying  of  arms  without  a  license,  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  and  preaching  without  a  license,  were  made  punishable  by 
fines ;  and  inability  to  pay  such  fines  subjected  the  offender  to  a 
species  of  servitude,  for  he  was  to  be  hired  out  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  remain  a  convict  laborer  until  his  fines  were  worked  out.  lu 
South  Carolina  a  negro  engaging  in  business  or  working  as  a  me- 
chanic was  compelled  to  pay  a  considerable  annual  sum  for  tljat 
privilege;  and  no  negro  could  enter  the  State  without  giving  bonds- 
for  his  good  behavior  and  self-support.  The  excuse  for  this  iron 
system  of  laws  was  that  the  idleness  and  the  pilfering  habits  of  the 
newly  emancipated  blacks  not  only  incapacitated  them  from  taking^ 
care  of  themselves  without  interfering  with  the  good  order  of  society, 
but  made  some  such  code  needful  for  the  protection  of  the  whites, 
among  whom  they  lived. 

Other  laws  enacted  by  the  Southern  State  legislatures  were  designed 
to  discriminate  as  sharply  as  possible  between  the  black  and  white 
races,  making  the  latter  the  stronger  party  in  all  legal  transactions, 

suits  at  law,  contracts,  and  agree- 

W  J^^^^Bj^^  ployers  against  suits  to  recover  wages 

■  j^^^^^^^f^  due ;  pension  laws  set  aside  portions 
I  JM^  ^^^l  ^^  ^^  public  income  for  the  support 
I  SF  ^^'^^^  «BfB^  ^-^  Confederate  soldiers  and  their  de- 

■  i^PS«=  'Xfii'iyMff  pendents  ;  and  every  possible  means 
i  ^B  \^t^^^M  ^'^^  employed  to  glorify  the  names 
r  /^^2^fflj  '  of  the  Confederate  military  chief- 
'  ^^dBbfck^^^a^^^..^  tains,  living  and  dead,  irritating  the 
^jg^HflnHS^^Bfe^  loyal    North  by  innumerable    petty 

^I^^^^^^HU^Bk.  Ww  ^^^^  rebellion,  which,  as  many  orators 

\     ^^^^^^^^^^(^f  alleged,  had  been  put  down  only  by 

superior  brute  force,  or  "  conquered 
by  the  mere  force  of  numbers." 


Thaddeus  Stevens. 
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All  these  things  were  done  by  legislatures  in  States  governed  by 
the  presidential  policy ;  only  the  interposition  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  whose  officers  were  specially  charged  with  the  protection  of 
the  ex-slaves,  made  tolerable  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
Naturally,  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  leading  men  of  these  States  and 
their  harsh  treatment  of  the  freedmen  swung  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Republican  party  into  a  solid  opposition  to  the  policy  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  It  was  bitterly  complained  that  he  had  no  sympa- 
thy whatever  with  the  ex-slaves,  that  he  reserved  all  his  generosity 
and  aid  for  the  attempted  uplift  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  who 
were  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  they  were  not 
proscribed  and  badged  with  a  form  of  servitude  as  were  the  colored 
freedmen.  Congress  immediately  called  upon  the  President  for  a 
report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion ;  and  the 
President  replied  in  a  written  report  signed  by  General  Grant,  who 
had  recentl}'^  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States.  Congress 
Hostility  in  ^^'^0  Created  a  joint  committee  on  reconstruction,  consisting  of 
th°prcsi-'°  ^^^  Senators  and  nine  Representatives,  whose  duty  it  was 
dent's  plan,  ^q  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  lately  in  rebel- 
lion, with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any  of  them  were  entitled  to 
representation  in  Congress ;  all  of  the  claimants  for  admission  to 
seats  were  denied.  This  was  an  open  declaration  of  war  against  the 
policy  of  tlie  President.  And  Congress  now  proceeded  to  undo  as 
far  as  possible  the  work  which  he  had  accomplished  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Mr.  Johnson  accepted  the  challenge  to  battle  with  cheerful  alacfity. 
At  the  first  indication  of  hostility  he  was  in  arms  and  eager  for  the 
fray.  The  written  documents  emanating  from  the  White  House 
during  the  stormy  period  that  ensued  were  dignified  in  tone,  irre- 
proachable in  language,  and  persuasive  in  logic,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  their  conclusions.  But  the  President's  speeches  amazed  and  humil- 
iated the  American  people  by  their  coarseness  and  violence.  The 
first  serious  break  over  the  bounds  of  official  decorum  was  made  by 
the  President  on  the  22d  of  February,  1866,^  when  the  opposition  of 
the  Republican  majority  in  Congress  had  become  definite  and  fixed. 
In  reply  to  a  concourse  of  citizens  who  called  upon  him  to  assure 
him  of  their  support,  Mr.  Johnson  referred  to  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  of  Congress  as  "  an  irresponsible  central  directory,"  in 
which  nearly  all  the  powers  of  Congress  had  beeia  lodged  without 
eren  consulting  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Warming  with  his  subject,  he  alluded  with  bitterness  to  men 
on  "  the  other  end  of  the  line  "   from   well-known  rebels,  who  were 

1  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopmdia,  1866,  p.-751. 
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just  as  truly  opposed  to  the  Union;  and  when  asked  by  the  crowd  to 
name  three  such  men,  he  replied  by  naming  Representative  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  well-known  abolitionist.  A  voice  in  the 
throng  called  out  the  name  of  J.  W.  Forney,  the  editor  of  a  Washing- 
ton newspaper  which  was  severely  criticising  the  President's  policy ; 
whereupon  Mr.  Johnson  cried,  "I  do  not  waste  my  fire  on  dead 
ducks !  "  Some  person  in  the  jovial  throng  having  made  an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  had  begun  life  as  a  tailor,  he  took  up 
the  word  and  shouted:  "Now  that  don't  affect  me  in  the  least. 
When  I  was  a  tailor  I  always  made  a  close  fit,  and  was  always  punc- 
tual to  my  customers  and  did  good  work."  He  even  intimated  that 
his  opponents  possibly  intended  to  instigate  his  assassination;  and 
he  asked :  "  Have  they  not  honor  and  courage  enough  to  effect  the 
removal  of  the  presidential  obstacle  otherwise  than  through  the  hands 
of  the  assassin  ?  " 

Utterances  like  these  grieved  and  mortified  the  mass  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  although  they  amused  the  thoughtless;  the  Johnson's 
Democrats  and  Conservative  Republicans  who  stood  by  the  "ncToT' 
President  in  his  policy  were  dismayed,  and  his  active  ene-  ^p'=='=^- 
mies  found  their  hands  strengthened  by  his  indiscretion.  An  idiosyn- 
crasy of  temper,  not  habits  of  intemperance  in  drink  (as  was  some- 
times unjustly  asserted),  must  account  for  the  violence  of  the 
President's  harangues.  He  apparently  lost  his  head  as  soon  as  he 
addressed  himself  to  those  who  were  arrayed  in  hostility  to  him.  For 
example,  Mr.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  has  put  on  record  the  fact  that 
he  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  President  from  speaking  to  the  con- 
course of  citizens  who  called  upon  him  on  the  occasion  above  alluded 
to,  being  apprehensive  that  he  would  say  something  that  would 
widen  the  breach  already  existing  between  him  and  his  party.  To 
the  Secretary's  well-meant  advice  the  President  replied,  "  Don't  be 
troubled,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  not  thought  of  making  a  speech,  and 
I  sha'n't  make  one.  If  my  friends  come  to  see  me  I  shall  thank  them 
and  that 's  all."  ^  Yet  in  the  uproar  and  jubilation  that  greeted  him 
when  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  spot  so  often  occupied  by  the 
wise,  thoughtful,  and  greatly  beloved  Lincoln,  the  President  forgot  his 
discretion,  and,  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  combativeness,  made 
a  speech  that  disgusted  and  annoyed  his  friends  and  delighted  his 
enemies. 

Meanwhile,  Congress,  proceeding  to  set  aside  every  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident which  was  in  the  way  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  readmitting 
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the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  passed  another  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  (the  XlVth),  which  was  primarily  meant  to  insure 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  colored  people  throughout  the  Union, 
but  which  also  guarded  the  National  debt  and  made  impossible  any 
assumption  of  payment  of  the  Confederate  debt.  In  order  to  guard 
against  the  dreaded  contingency  of  any  State's  practical  reestablish- 
The  Four-  nicnt  of  slavcry,  the  amendment  also  provided  that  when 
Amend-  ^"J  State  should  deny  to  the  negro  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
"""''•  the  Constitution,  the   Congressional  representation  of  such 

State  should  be  proportionally  reduced.  Under  Mr.  Lincoln's  admin- 
istration, the  precedent  that  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion did  not  require  presidential  approval  to  give  it  vitality  had  been 
established.  But  Mr.  Johnson  took  pains  to  manifest  his  profound 
disapproval  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
every  one  of  the  States  that  had  participated  in  the  rebellion,  except 
Tennessee,  rejected  the  amendment.  But  the  matter  was  kept  open 
until  1868,  when,  on  the  28th  of  July,  it  having  been  ratified  by 
three  fourths  of  all  the  States,  it  was  declared  in  force. 

Congress,  in  furtherance  of  its  efforts  to  protect  the  ex-slaves  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  former  masters,  enacted  measures  to  add  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  effect,  that  branch  of  the  public  service  was  so 
strengthened  that  it  became  the  military  guardian  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, interfering  with  the  civil  courts  in  their  behalf,  punishing  offend- 
ers against  the  rights  of  the  freedmen,  and  removing  to  its  own  tribu- 
nals the  cases  of  those  to  whom  civil  justice  was  likely  to  be  denied. 
These  and  similar  measures  were  promptly  vetoed  by  the  President 
as  soon  as  they  were  laid  before  him  for  consideration,  and  were  as 
promptly  passed  by  Congress  over  the  veto  as  soon  as  returned  to 
that  body.  Another  stringent  measure  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  colored  people  was  the  civil  rights  bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  the 
The  civil  Spring  of  1866,  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  repassed  over 
rights  bill,      jjjg  ^gj-^  .  f^^.  jjy  ^j-,jg  (.||^g  ^.j^Q  President  had  contrived  to  put 

himself  entirely  outside  of  the  law-making  power,  the  majority  in 
Congress  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  pass  any  bill  which  its  cau- 
cus might  recommend,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  wishes 
or  opinions  of  the  President.  The  civil  rights  bill  provided  for  the 
absolute  guarantee  of  all  civil  and  other  rights  to  the  colored  people ; 
it  made  liable  to  charge  of  misdemeanor  any  person  who  withheld 
such  rights,  removed  to  Federal  courts  all  cases  arising  under  this  law, 
and  gave  to  officers  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  to  special  agents 
the  duty  of  executing  the  statute. 

Under  the  terms  of  reconstruction  now  offered  to  the  States  lately 
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in  rebellion,  they  could  be  restored  to  the  Union  only  on  these  condi- 
tions: ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  repudiation  of  the 
Confederate  debt,  disqualification  of  certain  specified  classes  of  Con- 
federate leaders  until  pardoned  by  Congress,  and  a  concession  to 
Congress  of  all  power  to  protect  and  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  the 
ex-slaves.  As  yet  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  take  from  the 
States  the  right  to  control  the  suffrage ;  but  every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  several  States  to  grant  universal  suffrage  and  thus  increase 
their  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  One  of  the 
popular  political  cries  of  the  time  was  "  Universal  Suffrage  and  Uni- 
versal Amnesty." 

In  June,  1866,  Congress,  by  the  adoption  of  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion, 
now  commonly  Isnown  as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  made  a  new 
declaration  of  policy  which  must  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  the 
theory  upon  which  reconstruction  was  to  be  pursued.  The  report 
asserted  that  the  seceding  States,  by  their  action  in  1860-61,  had 
deliberately  abolished  their  State  governments  and  constitutions,  so 
far  as  these  were  related  to  the  Federal  Union,  had  repudiated  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  had  renounced  their  representation  in  the 
Federal  Government.  But  instead  of  promulgating  the  congress 
statement  that  this  action  was  equivalent  to  "State  sui-  {^eiftua.- 
cide,"  the  report  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Federal  Con-  ''™' 
stitution  was  still  binding  on  individuals,  if  not  on  States,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  seceding  States  must  execute  guarantees  for  future 
security  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  law-making  power.  In 
other  words,  the  States  were  still  in  existence,  although  in  a  condition 
of  suspended  animation.  But  as  Congress  was  the  final  arbiter  of 
the  required  guarantees  of  peace  and  order,  "  the  law-making  power," 
of  which  so  much  was  said  and  for  which  so  much  was  claimed, 
reserved  to  itself  sole  control  over  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
full  rehabilitation  of  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

There  was  no  longer  made  any  secret  of  the  final  and  irreparable 
breach  between  the  President  and  Congress,  nor  any  pretence  offered 
that  the  condition  of  warfare  was  possible  of  amelioration,  much  less 
of  pacific  adjustment.  But  Mr.  Johnson's  friends  were  not  idle. 
They  organized  a  new  party,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  the  National 
Union  Club  of  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  from  this  club  emanated 
h  call  for  a  National  convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  August 
14th,  1866.  The  call  was  signed  by  six  prominent  gentlemen  who 
had  heretofore  acted  with  the  Republican  party ;  it  was  indorsed  by 
four  equally  prominent  Democrats.  Approval  of  the  call  was  made 
a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Johnson  Administration,  and  application  of 
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the  test  speedily  caused  a  disruption  of  the  cabinet,  which  had  been 
left  by  Lincoln  and  accepted  by  Johnson.  Secretary  Seward,  who 
thenceforward  was  regarded  as  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend " 
of  the  President,  cordially  and  effusively  indorsed  the  call;  but 
Attorney-general  Speed,  who  approved  of  some  of  the  principles  set 
forth  therein,  did  not  approve  of  the  call  for  a  convention;  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio ;  Postmaster-general 
Dennison  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  W.  Randall,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  call;  Mr.  Harlan,  of 
Iowa,  having  been  elected  a  Senator  from  .that  State,  resigned,  and 
Mr.  Orville  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Welles  remained  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  Mr.  Stanton  in 
the  War  Department.  The  convention,  which  took  the 
in-Arm ';""  name  of  its  parent,  was  called  "  the  National  Union  Con- 
vention," and  was  composed  of  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union ;  a  dramatic  effect  was  sought  to  be  secured  at  its 
opening  by  the  entrance  of  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts  arm-in-arm,  an  incident  which  gave  the  assemblage 
the  popular  title  of  "the  Arm-in-Arm  Convention."  Bej'ond  an 
•expression  of  the  approval  of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates,  and  the  fleeting  organization  of  a  politi- 
cal party  which  was  to  be  known  as  "the  Johnson  party,"  the 
convention  accomplished  very  little.  In  the  wild  rush  for  offices 
under  the  National  Government  which  followed,  only  Democrats  and 
such  Republicans  as  were  willing  to  "  Johnsonize  "  were  entitled  to 
prizes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1866,  the  President  left  Washington 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  laying  the  corner-stone  of  a 
monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglass,  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  was 
accompanied  bj'  Postmaster-general  Randall,  Secretaries  Seward  and 
Welles,  General  Grant,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  others  of  less  dis- 
tinction. On  this  celebrated  excursion,  which  was  popularly  known 
as  "swinging  round  the  circle,"  President  Johnson  made  a  series  of 
speeches  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  temper.  They  were,  like 
his  address  of  February  22d,  grossly  undignified,  violent,  and  abusive 
of  his  adversaries.  For  example,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,^  where  he  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  numerous  audiences  who 
delighted  to  bait  him,  he  exchanged  vituperative  epithets  with  the 
crowd,  which  never  lost  its  temper,  although  the  badgered  and 
enraged  Chief  Magistrate  quickly  lost  his.  In  the  riotous  confusion 
of  the  hour  Mr.  Johnson  shrieked  and  shouted,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  most  of  his  hearers ;  and  when  some  one  in  the  throng  cried 
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"  Traitor !  "  he  shouted :  "  I  wish  I  could  see  that  man.  I  would  bet 
you  now  that  if  the  light  fell  on  your  face,  cowardice  and  treachery 
would  be  seen  in  it.  Show  yourself !  Come  out  where  I  can  see 
you."  Incidents  like  this,  duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  encour- 
aged the  people  of  other  cities  through  which  the  excursion  was  to 
pass  to  come  out  and  make  sport  of  the  President,  who  went  on  his 
way  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  hilarity  of  the  mob  and  playing 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  When  the  western  end  of  the  journey 
had  been  reached,  the  party  broke  up  and  the  President  went  back 
to  Washington  silent  and  comparatively  alone. 

A  political  riot  in  New  Orleans,  during  that  summer,  created  a 
painful  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  added  new  jj|„t  [^  ^^^ 
capital  to  the  stock  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  reconstruc-  Orleans. 
tion  policy  of  the  President.  The  riot  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  convention  of  1864  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  construc- 
tion. J.  Madison  Wells  had  been  elected  Governor  of  the  State;  his 
course  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  the  colored  people,  who  were  still 
denied  the  right  of  suffrage  under  the  constitution  of  Louisiana; 
their  attempt  to  initiate  measures  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  by 
the  revival  of  the  convention  of  1864  was  resisted  by  the  conserva- 
tives, as  they  were  called,  and  the  city  authorities  of  New  Orleans 
dispersed  the  convention  with  such  needless  violence  as  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  General  Sheridan,  military  commander  at  that 
point,  who  denounced  the  proceedings  as  murderous.  The  riot,  which 
caused  the  death  of  forty  persons  and  the  wounding  of  four  times 
that  number,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  majority  in  Congress, 
who  pointed  to  the  sanguinary  affair  as  an  evidence  of  the  rebel  spirit 
being  still  ready  to  flame  up  on  provocation. 

Congressional  elections  were  held  during  the  autumn  of  this  year ; 
and  when  Congress  assembled  for  its  second  session,  in  De-  3i„g  t„  „i.jp. 
ceniber,  1866,  it  met  with  an  assured  and  continued  majority  Kent's  pout^ 
hostile  to  the  President  and  large  enough  to  control  all  legis-  i"''' p"™'- 
lation,  without  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. The  Republican  caucus  now  became  the  governing  authority  of 
the  Nation ;  and  Congress  at  once  proceeded  to  call  the  President  to 
account  for  the  deeds  done  by  him  in  the  vacation,  and  to  frame  laws 
which  should  take  away  as  much  of  his  executive  power  as  was  possi- 
ble under  the  Constitution.  The  seceding  States,  having  rejected  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  were  now  told  that  negro  suffrage  was  to 
be  imposed  as  a  condition  precedent  to  readmission.  The  President 
was  threatened  with  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  having  corruptly  used  the  pardoning  power,  the  veto  power,  the 
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appointing  power,  and  for  corruptly  interfering  with  the  elections. 
But  a  motion  to  impeach  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  vote  in  the 
House. 

The  Senate  was  asked  to  withhold  its  confirmation  from  executive 
appointments  made  during  the  recess  for  political  reasons,  and  a  bill 
(the  tenure-of-ofiice  bill)  was  passed  to  limit  the  power  of  removal 
by  the  President  so  that  he  could  not  create  vacancies  in  office  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Universal  suffrage  was  granted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from 
the  President  and  vested  in  General  Grant,  who  was  made  irremova- 
ble ;  and,  to  crown  all,  it  was  ordered  that  each  succeeding  session  of 
Congress  should  begin  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  thus  making  the 
session  practically  continuous  at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  and  depriv- 
ing the  President  of  the  nine  months  of  Congressional  absence  from 
the  National  capital  which  he  had  heretofore  enjoyed.     Preparatory 
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to  the  final  imposition  of  universal  suffrage  upon  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion,  Congress  required  this  of  Territories  applying  for  admis- 
sion as  States.  Thus  Colorado  and  Nebraska  wei-e  admitted  to  the 
family  of  States  only  on  condition  that  there  should  not  be  in  those 
States  any  denial  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  rights,  to  any 
person  on  account  of  color,  excepting  Indians  not  taxed.  And  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  application  of  this  principle  to  all  Territories  there- 
after became  a  law  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  President,  who  returned 
to  Congress  bill  after  bill  without  his  approval,  only  to  find  each  one 
passed  over  his  veto  with  a  lack  of  excitement  that  indicated  how 
completely  he  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  active  partner  with 
Congress  in  the  exercise  of  the  law-making  functions  of  the  National 
Government.  The  President's  veto  was  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Equally  as  a  matter  of  course  came  the  passage  of  the  bill 
over  the  veto,  the  action  and  the  message  of  the  Executive  being  re- 
garded with  only  languid  interest. 

By  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2d,  1867,  an  entirely  new 
system  was  introduced  into  the  process  of  restoration.  The  first 
section  of  the  act  divided  "  the  rebel  States  "  into  five  military  dis- 
tricts, the  preamble  to  the  bill  reciting  that  "no  legal  State  govern- 
ments or  adequate  protection  for  life  and  property  "  then  ^  existed  in 
such  States.  It  was  further  provided  that  all  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ments then  existing  in  the  ten  States  specified  were  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  provisional  and  subject  to  the  superior  authority  of  the  United 
States,  represented  of  course  by  the  military  arm.  Readmission  to 
the  sovereign  rights  of  statehood  was  to  be  granted  only  when  a  State 
constitution  satisfactory  to  the  law-making  power  should  be  framed, 
due  provision  being  made  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
for  all  persons,  without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color,  both 
in  the  framing  of  said  constitution  and  in  the  participation  in  all 
proceedings  under  it. 

President  Johnson,  who  appears  to  have  executed  without  serious 
demur  or  delay  the  laws  of  Congress  whose  enactment  he  had  sturdily 
opposed,  appointed  commanders  for  the  five  military  districts  formed 
by  Congress,  as  follows:  For  the  first  district  (Virginia),  General 
Schofield;  for  the  second  (North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina),  Gen- 
eral Sickles  ;  for  the  thii-d  (Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida),  General 
Pope ;  for  the  fourth  (Mississippi  and  Arkansas),  General  Ord ;  for 
the  fifth  (Louisiana  and  Texas),  General  Sheridan.  Attempts  were 
made  on  behalf  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia  to  bring  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  a  motion  being 
made  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  to  enjoin  the  President  from  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  said  acts.     Chief  Justice  Chase  denied  the  motion. 
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declaring  that  if  the  President  should  refuse  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
the  court,  there  was  no  power  to  enforce  its  process  ;  and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  should  obey  the  court  and  refuse  to  execute 
the  laws  of  Congress,  a  collision  might  occur  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government,  and  the  President 
would  be  liable  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Subsequent  to  the  assignment  of  the  several  military  commanders  to 
their  posts  of  duty  in  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Johnson  became  dis- 
satisfied with  their  administration  of  affairs,  especially  so  in  the  case 
of  Sheridan  in  the  fifth  district,  and  Sickles  in  Virginia.  He  ordered 
changes  which  should  displace  both  of  these  generals,  much  to  tlie 
displeasure  of  General  Grant,  who  vainly  protested  against  making 
the  new  assignments.  Sheridan  was  succeeded  by  Hancock,  and  E.  R. 
S.  Canby  took  command  in  Virginia  in  place  of  Sickles.  A  palpable 
breach  between  General  Grant  and  the  President  was  thus  percepti- 
bly widened. 

Mr.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
President  by  his  evident  sympathy  with  Congress  in  its  war  upon 
that  functionary,  and  by  his  exercise  of  power  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  alleged,  for  the  thwarting  of  the  policy  of  the  President. 
The  estrangement  between  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
proceeded  so  swiftly  that  it  was  evident  by  midsummer,  1867,  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  August  the  President  suspended  the  Secretary  from 
his  office,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  under  the  tenure-of-office  law,  the 
Senate  not  then  being  in  session.  General  Grant  was  assigned  by 
the  President  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim. 
The  law  provided  that  the  Senate  should  be  notified,  within  twenty 
days  after  its  reassembling,  of  any  suspen- 
sions from  office  which  had  been  ordered 
by  the  President  during  the  vacation. 
In  this  instance,  due  notice  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  of  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Stanton,  and  the  Senate  voted  to  non- 
concur in  that  action.  Grant  at  once 
vacated  the  office  which  he  had  held  ad 
interim,  notifying  the  President  that 
under  the  law  his  functions  must  cease 
with  the  determination  of  the  vote  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  surmised  that  the  vacat- 
ing of  the  office  by  Grant,  and  the  imme- 
diate reoccupation  of  the  place  by  Stan- 
ton, was  a  part  of  a  plan  by  which  Stanton 
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was  returned  to  the 
place  without  any 
chance  for  some  other 
person  to  be  thrust 
into  it  before  him.  A 
vokiminous  and  acri- 
monious correspond- 
ence between  the 
President  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  ensued,  the 
former  alleging  and 
the  latter  denying 
that  it  was  expressly 
understood  and  agreed  between  the  two  high  functionaries  that  Grant 
should  not  vacate  the  place  without  giving  the  President  opportunity 
to  put  some  one  else  into  it ;  or,  which  was  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
Grant,  according  to  the  President,  was  to  hold  the  office  in  spite  of 
the  Senate's  non-concurrence,  and  thus  compel  Mr.  Stanton  to  resort 
to  the  courts  to  secure  his  own  reinstatement. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  resorted  to  another  device  to  keep  Stanton  out 
of  the  War  Department.  Of  his  own  motion  he  had  procured  from 
General  Grant  the  appointment  of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas  as  adju- 
tant-general of  the  army,  and  he  now  assigned  that  officer  to  act  as 
Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim,  under  a  law  of  Congress  which  allows 
such  an  assignment,  without  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  for  a  period 
not  longer  than  six  months.  In  this  case,  however,  the  President 
notified  Stanton  that  he  was  removed,  not  suspended  ;  and  Mr.  Stan- 
ton notified  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  action  of  the  President. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  country.  It  was  found 
that  the  open  rupture  between  the  President  and  the  party  which  had 
elected  him  to  the  vice-presidency  had  finally  been  overshadowed  in 
importance  by  a  more  serious  calamity,  —  the  imminence  of  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  people,  just  abandoning  themselves  to  the  luxury 
and  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  were  disturbed  by  rumors  of  vio- 
lence and  armed  collision  in  Washington  ;  and  men  were  ready  to 
ask  wearily  if  the  land  was  once  more  to  be  rent  by  discord  and 
strife. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  roundly  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  many,  and 
not  a  few  ardent  and  sincere  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  to 
secure  the  unity  of  the  Nation  were  ready  to  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  man  who,  succeeding  Lincoln,  had,  as  they  said,  endeav- 
ored to  betray  the  country  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.     Johnson's 
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undoubted  sincerity  in  his  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  Union,  his  great 
services  during  the  war,  and  his  honest  zeal  and  patriotism  were  all 
forgotten  and  brushed  aside  as  of  no  account.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Johnson's  purpose  became  infirni  and  wavering.  He  appeared 
to  have  lost  for  a  time  that  vigorous  dash  which  had  heretofore  char- 
acterized him.  In  his  blind  feeling  around  for  some  means  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  his  difficulties,  he  turned  to  General  Sherman, 
whom  he  sought  to  allure  to  Washington  as  brevet-general  of  the 
army,  as  if  Sherman,  the  brother  in  arms  of  Grant,  could  be  induced 
to  antagonize  his  beloved  comrade  and  set  himself  up  as  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  representative  and  mouthpiece  in  the  National  capital, 
a  city  for  which  Sherman  had  a  profound  and  almost  comic  horror 
as  a  sink  of  political  iniquity  and  mysterious  chicanery. 

After  some  tentative  endeavors  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  the  War  Department,  Stanton  was  left  in  possession, 
the  whole  question  being  referred  by  tacit  agreement  to  the  result 
of  the  trial  of  the  President  on  ihipeachment  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  this  complexion  things  had  come  at  last.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  the  right  of  the  President  to  remove, 
or  request  the  resignation  of,  a  member  of  his  cabinet  had  never  once 
been  called  in  question.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  cabinet  officers 
The  House  *o  withdraw  at  the  slightest  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
'mpilch'the  President  that  their  presence  in  the  executive  council  was 
President,  j^^  longer  desired ;  and  in  this  instance  Mr.  Stanton  had 
not  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Johnson ;  like  the  other  members  of  the 
Lincoln  cabinet  who  had  survived  their  illustrious  chief,  he  had  held 
over  from  the  previous  administration  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  tenure-of-office  act,  under  which  Mr. 
Stanton's  removal  was  sought,  had  not  been  tested  ;  but  it  had  been 
seriously  questioned ;  and  the  veto  message  of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  which 
grave  objections  were  urged  against  the  bill  in  question,  was  written 
by  Secretary  Stanton.  But  by  vote  of  the  House,  February  24th, 
1868,  the  necessary  two  thirds  being  secured  for  that  purpose,  a  reso- 
lution of  impeachment  was  adopted,  the  vote  being  126  to  42. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  John  A.  Bingham,  of 
Ohio  ;  George  S.  Boutwell  and  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts ;  James 
F.  Wilson,  of  Iowa ;  Thomas  Williams  and  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  counsel  for  the  President  were  Henry  Stanbery 
and  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio;  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York; 
Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  of 
Massachusetts.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  eleven  in  number, 
nine  of  which  related  to  the  President's  alleged  violations  of  the  statute 
commonly  known  as  the  tenure-of-office  law.     The  other  two  were 
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based  upon  Johnson's  personal  conduct  and  public  speeches,  the  tenth 
being  to  the  effect  that  he  had  used,  in  regard  to  Congress,  threats, 
language,  and  harangues  which  were  "  highly  censurable  in  any,  and 
particularly  indecent  and  unbecoming  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  by  means  whereof  the  said  Andrew  Johnson  has 
brought  the  high  office  of  President  into  contempt,  ridicule,  and  dis- 
grace, to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens."  The  eleventh 
article  accused  the  President  of  declaring  that  Congress  was  no  con- 
stitutional Congress,  but  a  Congress  of  a  part  of  the  States,  thereby 
intending  to  deny  that  its  legislation  had  any  binding  effect  upon 
him,  or  that  it  had  the  power  to  propose  constitutional  amendments. 

The  trial  which  followed  was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
nations.  It  was  the  arraignment  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republic 
before  its  Senate,  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislative  department  of 
th.e  Government  appearing  as  prosecutor,  the  Senate  sitting  as  jury. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  sat  as  presiding  officer  of  this  august  tribunal. 
The  trial  begun  on  the  5th  of  March,  1868,  and  ended  on  the  26th 
of  May.  The  sessions  of  the  high  court  of  impeachment  were  at- 
tended by  throngs  of  spectators.  During  that  period  the  attention  of 
the  country  was  strained  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  would  not  be  a  conviction.  To  convict  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senators.  The 
Senate  then  numbered  fifty-five,  of  whom  thirtj'-six  must  be  found 
to  vote  for  the  conviction  of  the  President  of  the  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  charged  against  him.  It  was  certain  that  the  twelve 
Democratic  Senators  would  vote  against  conviction  ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tain that  at  least  seven  of  the  Republican  Senators  must  be  induced 
to  vote  with  them  in  order  to  clear  the  accused. 

The  order  of  voting  directed  taking  up  the  eleventh  article  (that 
relating  to  the  President's  denunciations  of  Congress)  before  nnai failure 
the  others.  The  result  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  case  '°<=<""''°'' 
before  the  Senate,  there  being  thirty-five  Senators  who  voted  "  guilty" 
and  nineteen  who  voted  "  not  guilty."  This  vote  was  taken  on  the 
16th  of  May ;  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  another  vote  (this  time  on 
the  second  and  third  articles,  relating  to  the  President's  action  under 
the  tenure-of-office  law)  was  taken  with  the  same  result,  the  vote 
being  thirty-five  to  nineteen.  Whereupon  the  court  of  impeachment 
adjourned  sine  die,  and  no  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  were 
taken.  The  seven  Senators  who  had  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
President  were  overwhelmed  with  abuse  from  the  radical  members 
of  their  party ;  they  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and  some  of  them 
were  threatened  with  party  excommunication,  or  they  were  denounced 
as  being  already  deserters  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
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It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  the  eleventh  article  was  the  strongest 
Bitter  feel-  ^^  *^®  series.  If  the  House  had  waited  for  some  overt  act 
s°nat?ra^'  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  give  emphasis  to  his  declara- 
fl,r°ac°'°'^  tion  that  the  Congress  was  an  unconstitutional  body  whose 
quittai.  legislation  was  not  binding  upon  the  Executive,  his  convic- 
tion could  not  have  been  avoided.  The  coarse  and  brutal  allegation 
that  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the 
President  and  to  corrupt  the  minority  who  voted  against  conviction 
soon  lost  any  influence  with  thinking  men.  Undeniably,  some  of 
the  Republicans  who  voted  with  the  Democrats  for  acquittal  suffered 
permanently  in  public  estimation.  But  this  was  due  to  their  sub- 
sequent desertion  of  their  party,  rather  than  to  their  vote  on  the 
articles  of  impeachment.  Foremost  among  the  Republican  Senators 
who  voted  for  acquittal  was  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  a  man 
of  austere  morals,  unimpeachable  virtue,  and  wise  patriotism.  In  his 
speech  explanatory  of  his  vote  he  stated  with  great  clearness  the  case 
as  it  presented  itself  to  his  acute  mind.  Concluding  his  address, 
he  said :  "  To  the  suggestion  that  popular  opinion  demands  the  con- 
viction of  the  President,  I  reply  that  he  is  not  now  on  trial  before 
the  people,  but  before  the  Senate.  The  people  have  not  heard  the 
evidence  as  we  have  heard  it.  They  have  not  taken  an  oath  to  do 
impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  I  have 
taken  that  oath.  I  cannot  render  judgment  upon  their  convictions, 
nor  can  they  transfer  to  themselves  my  punishment  if  I  violate  my 
own.  I  should  consider  myself  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  that 
just  and  intelligent  people  who  imposed  upon  me  this  great  respon- 
sibility, and  unworthy  a  place  among  honorable  men,  if  for  any  fears 
of  public  reprobation,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  popular  favor,  I 
should  disregard  the  convictions  of  my  judgment  and  conscience. 
The  consequences  that  may  follow  from  the  conviction  or  acquittal 
are  not  for  me,  with  my  convictions,  to  consider.  The  future  is  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  made  and  governs  the  universe,  and  the  fear 
that  He  will  not  govern  well  would  not  excuse  me  for  a  violation  of 
His  law." 

The  impeachment  trial  was  conducted  with  dignity  and  impressive 
simplicity ;  there  were  no  military  attendants  or  guards  employed, 
and,  coming  as  it  did  directly  after  a  period  of  martial  domination, 
the  spectacle  was  specially  significant  of  the  return  of  civil  rule.  At 
each  session  of  the  court  of  impeachment  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  proceeded  in  a  body  from  their  end  of  the  capitol 
building  to  the  Senate  wing,  where  they  sat,  silent  spectators  and  lis- 
teners, while  their  managers  and  attorneys  presented  their  case,  and 
the  attorneys  for  the  President  responded.     There  was  great  relief  all 
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over  the  country  when  the  trial  was  over  ;  many  men  were  deeply 
disappointed  by  the  result,  and  not  a  few  who  had  been  opposed  to- 
beginning  the  proceedings  regretted  that,  having  been  begun,  the 
trial  had  ended  in  a  failure  to  convict.  During  the  remaining  months- 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  official  term  a  semblance  of  peace  prevailed  between 
the  warring  factions.  Congress  had  practically  finished  its  work  of 
providing  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
States  in  rebellion.  Its  plans  and  schemes  no  longer  excited  the 
belligerent  passions  of  the  President.  Nevertheless,  after  so  long 
and  exciting  a  conflict,  it  was  natural  that  the  people  should  greatly 
desire  that  relief  which  could  only  come  when  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  could  command  tlie  respect  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  should  be  chosen. 

During    the    administration    of   Andrew    Johnson    two   important 
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The  Execution  of  Maximilian  and  his  Companions,  Miramon  and  Mejia. 

events  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States.  The  empire  of  Maximilian,  set  up  in  Mexico  while 
the  American  Republic  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  came  to  a  vio- 
lent and  bloody  end.  And  the  United  States,  by  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, acquired  the  vast  territory  on  the  northwest  coast  known  as 
Alaska. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration,  peace  having 
returned  to  the  United  States,  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
the  deliverance  of  Mexico  from  the  humiliation  of  foreign  invasion 
was  strongly  manifested  in  every  possible  waJ^  Congress  was  memo- 
rialized, public  meetings  were  held  to  express  the  popular  sympathy 
with  the  distressed  people  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  France  to  secure  from  the  United  States  Government 
even  the  slightest  approach  to  a  recognition  of  the  empire  of  Maxi- 
milian was  greeted  with  indignant  public  clamor.  There  were  many 
such  attempts;  but  the  State  Department,  under  the  wise  and  able 
The  down-  management  of  Secretaiy  Seward,  steadily  and  inflexibly 
Emp'irein  withheld  evcu  the  faintest  shadow  of  recognition  of  the 
Mezico.  imperial  government  in  Mexico.  From  first  to  last,  although 
Juarez,  the  fugitive  President  of  the  republic,  could  not  always  be 
reached  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  his  authority  was  consist- 
ently regarded  by  the  Johnson  Administration  as  the  only  legitimate 
authority  in  Mexico.  Military  disasters  overtook  the  ill-starred  expe- 
dition of  the  French  in  Mexico,  and  the  European  troops  employed  to 
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bolster  up  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  fought 
to  great  disadvantage  against  the  guerrillas  and  partisan  rangers  of 
the  Juarists.  When  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  was  ended, 
and  the  attention  of  the  American  people  was  turned  with  absorbing 
interest  to  the  affairs  of  the  sister  republic,  the  fleeting  reign  of  Max- 
imilian had  already  passed  its  meridian  splendor.  The  finances  were 
in  a  condition  of  inextricable  and  hopeless  confusion.  The  extrava- 
gant expenses  of  an  imperial  establishment  accumulated  an  indebted- 
ness for  which  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  liquidation.  The 
foreign  troops  were  gradually  driven  out  of  all  the  provinces  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  central  portion  of  Mexico ;  and  in  this  com- 
paratively circumscribed  territory  the  imperial,  army  was  alone  sus- 
tained. Throughout  the  major  portion  of  the  republic  bands  of  men, 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  Juarist  party,  but  wholly  hostile  to  the 
imperialists,  ranged  unchecked.  President  Juarez  established  his  seat 
of  government  in  some  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Mexico;  and  although 
he  was  occasionally  driven  out  by  the  imperialists,  he  eventually 
returned  in  triumph  to  resume  the  formal  operations  of  his  peripa- 
tetic government. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  long  endure.  Napoleon  III.,  although 
reluctant  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  prestige  which  a  withdrawal  from 
the  Mexican  expedition  would  assuredly  entail,  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  his  army  in  Mexico  must  be  greatly  reenforced,  or  brought  home. 
The  venture  had  proved  to  be  unpopular  with  the  French  people; 
it  was  certain  to  be  finally  disastrous  unless  further  and  enormous 
expenses  were  incurred.  After  some  parleying  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  foreign  representatives,  the  French 
Government  gave  notice  of  an  intention  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 

Mexico.     The  withdrawal  was  to  be 
^^^       .^l^^'^WllIlt  effected  in  instalments,  the  troops  to 

I         ^Sm  ^  he  carried  away  in  three  separate  de- 

■  flB  iiBi  liri^  tachments.  A  change  in  this  order 
I        ^M^^^^Br  excited   the   people    of    the    United 

■  1^.    /*Sll^K;  States  ;  they  saw  in  the  abandonment 

■  iJBfc|^iMBK.  of  the  date  of  the  first  withdrawal  of 
^IH^^^M^^  troops  an  intention  to  cancel  the  en- 
tire programme  and  persist  in  the 
occupation  of  Mexico.  But  it  was 
eventually  conceded  that  military  rea- 
sons justified  the  change  which  pro- 
vided for  the  recall  of  the  whole  force 
at  one  time,  instead  of  breaking  up 

Ferdinand  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  iwexico.      that  forcc  iuto  three  dctachments  and 
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taking  each  away  at  intervals  of  time.  In  December,  1866,  Marshal 
Bazaine,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces  in  Mexico,  issued  a  cir- 
cular announcing  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  recall 
his  troops,  and  authorizing  all  persons  of  French  nationality  enrolled 
in  the  Mexican  army  either  to  remain  under  the  banners  of  Maximil- 
ian, or  return  to  France,  at  their  own  option. 

A  few  of  these  remained,  but  the  greater  portion  embarked  on 
French  transports  at  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1868,  the 
French  evacuated  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  1st  of  March  Maxi- 
milian was  left  at  the  head  of  his  native  troops  with  a  small  Austrian 
contingent,  his  entire  force  numbering  only  a  few  thousand  men. 
These  were  distributed  in  nearly  equal  divisions  among  the  three 
principal  points  then  left  in  possession  of  the  imperialists,  —  the  city 
of  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Veia  Cruz.  Marquez  supported  himself  in  tlie 
capital  for  a  time  by  a  system  of  forced  loans,  extorting  large  sums 
from  the  citizens,  the  city  being  besieged  by  General  Diaz,  who  speed- 
ily captured  Puebla  from  the  imperialists.  Maximilian  and  his  two 
leading  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  were  shut  up  in  Quer^taro,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  that  name,  about  120  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  they  were  besieged  by  a  Republican  force 
under  General  Esoobedo.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1868,  aided  by  the 
treachery  of  General  Lopez,  the  Juarist  forces  entered  Querdtaro 
and  took  prisoners  to  the  number  of  8,000  men,  including  Maxi- 
milian and  his  two  generals,  together  with  some  400  other  general 
officers.  The  siege  of  Quer^taro,  which  lasted  two  or  three  months, 
excited  the  liveliest  concern  in  Europe;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Maximilian, 
appealed  through  his  minister  in  Washington  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  prince.  This 
appeal  was  in  vain.  Courteously  replying  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Lewis  D.  Campbell),  the  President 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  declared  that  the  Archduke  had  chosen  to 
continue  his  work  of  desolation  and  ruin  after  the  French  were  gone, 
and  that  imperialists  captured  were  not  prisoners  of  war,  but  offend- 
ers against  the  laws  of  nations. 

Maximilian,  Miramon,  and  Mejia  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  con- 
EndoiMax-  vcued  by  order  of  General  Escobedo,  in  June,  and  on  the 
retu'iTToT'*  19th  of  that  month,  being  convicted  of  crimes  against  tlie 
Juarez.  |y^^g  q£  (.]^g  republic,  were  condemned  to  be  shot.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  protests  of  many  of  the  European  governments,  this  sen- 
tence was  carried  out,  Miramon  and  Mejia,  regarded  as  renegade 
Mexicans,  being  stripped  and  shot  in  the  back.  The  body  of  the 
Archduke  was  delivered  to  the  Austrian  consul-general,  and  was  sub- 
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sequently  carried  back  to  Europe.  On  the  day  of  Maximilian's  exe- 
cution, the  city  of  Mexico  capitulated  and  was  taken  possession  of  by 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  On  the  16th  of 
July,  President  Juarez  returned  to  the  national  capital,  and  amid 
great  popular  rejoicings  reestablished  his  government  in  the  city 
which  he  had  quitted  under  a  stress  of  circumstances,  May  31st,  1863. 
By  this  time  the  feeble  fragments  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation 
had  been  permitted  to  leave  Mexico  without  further  interference. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading  Mexican  generals  who  had  taken  arms  under 
tlie  Einpire  were  executed  by  the  victorious  Republicans.  These  san- 
guinary slaughters  and  the  summary  execution  of  Maximilian  excited 
the  indignation  of  many  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple in  their  long  struggle  to  rid  themselves  of  the  invader.  The  wrath 
of  most  of  the  governments  of  Europe  was  so  great  that  their  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Mexican  Republic  were  broken  ofE,  and  were  not 
renewed  for  years  after  the  death  of  the  imperial  prince  who  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  the  French  Emperor.  The  Mexicans 
justified  their  treatment  of  the  captured  imperialists  by  reciting  their 
crimes ;  and  the  fact  that  Mexican  Republican  generals,  captured  in 
war  by  the  troops  of  Maximilian,  had  been  barbarously  shot,  was 
cited  as  further  justification  of  the  execution  of  the  captive  Emperor 
and  the  renegade  generals  taken  with  him.  On  Maximilian's  part,  it 
was  declared  that  when  he  ordered  the  shooting  of  captured  Mexican 
generals,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  against  the  Liberals,  he  had  appar- 
ently authentic  information  that  Juarez  had  left  the  country,  abandon- 
ing it  to  the  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  his  partisans  were  engaged. 

The  war  in  Mexico  kept  the  American  border  in  a  state  of  constant 
turmoil  and  confusion  while  it  lasted.     General  Sheridan, 
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border. 

the  greatest  vigilance  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  Arrests  were  made  of  adventurers  who  impudently  endeav- 
ored to  enlist  troops  for  service  in  the  distracted  republic  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  and  occasional  indiscretions  on  the  part 
of  subordinate  American  commanders  elicited  angry  protests  from  the 
imperialist  authorities  in  Mexico.  Encouraged  by  the  government  of 
Maximilian,  a  few  officers  and  agents  of  the  lately  rebellious  States 
of  the  Federal  Union  had  embarked  in  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  in  Mexico ;  and  honors  and  preferment  were  expected  by 
these  men,  who  had  left  their  own  country  to  better  themselves  in  a 
foreign  land  which  was  supposed  to  be  permanently  under  an  impe- 
rial rule.  But  almost  without  exception  these  ventures  came  to 
grief.  The  climate  of  the  country,  its  unsettled  condition,  and  the 
swiftness  of   the    ruin  which    overtook    the   imperial    establishment 
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caused  the  failure  of  all  such  fantastic  scliemes  to  maiie  pleasant  and 
profitable  the  voluntary  expatriation  of  discontented  American  citi- 
zens. 

With  great  secrecy  the  Department  of  State  concluded  a  tieatv, 
in  1867,  ■with  the  Russian  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
the  state"  the  territory  known  as  Aliaska,  or  Alaska,  the  price  paid 
under  Sere-  being  $7,200,000.  The  news  that  negotiations  had  been  con- 
ary  ewai  .  ^j^j^^  ^^^^  j.]j^|.  ^|jg  treaty  needed  only  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  civilized  v^orld.  The  Russian  Government  had 
never  before  consented  to  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  its  vast 
domain ;  and  it  vs'as  felt  that  the  sale,  which  came  soon  after  the  close 
of  a  war  in  which  Russia  had  openlj'  manifested  sympathy  with  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  struggle  to  preserve  its  integrity, 
was  another  evidence  of  the  friendship  of  the  Empire  for  the  Republic. 
On  the  whole,  the  purchase  was  popular,  although  the  frigidity  and 
supposed  barrenness  of  the  newly  acquired  region  were  somewhat 
■derided  by  critics  of  Mr.  Seward's  methods.  The  treaty  was  exe- 
■cuted  by  representatives  of  the  two  powers  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1867  ;  ratifications  were  exchanged,  after  a  long  and  interesting  debate 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  20th  of  the  following  June.  Formal  possession 
was  taken  by  the  United  StHtes  at  Sitka,  October  9th,  1867,  General 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  of  the  United  States  army,  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  Government.  As  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  newly  acquired  territory  was  the  fur-bearing  seal  herd  that  fre- 
quented Alaskan  waters,  the  Government  resolved  to  preserve  these 
animals  by  limiting  their  numbers  to  he  slain  annually,  and  leasing 
the  sealing-grounds  to  a  company  which  should  have  an  exclusive 
right  to  take  the  animals  for  their  skins,  under  certain  restrictions 
and  regulations  presciibed  by  the  Treasury  Department.  This  brought 
the  civil  government  of  the  Territory  under  the  immediate  control  of 
that  department;  and  although  judicial  districts  were  organized  for 
the  better  preservation  of  order,  and  a  chief  governing  officer  was 
provided,  the  communities  were  never  given  any  political  framework 
which  could  be  called  a  Territorial  Government.  The  attempt  to 
maintain  a  governmental  monopoly  of  the  fur-seal  industry  on  the 
shores  of  Alaska  eventually  became  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  in 
later  years. 

The  Department  of  State,  following  the  traditions  established  dur- 
ing the  late  Lincoln  Administration,  continued  its  cordial  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  Central  America  and  South  America.  This  interest 
was  manifested  in  various  friendly  ways  during  the  later  years  of 
Secretary  Seward's  term  of  office ;  and  it  was  denounced  as  "  meddle- 
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some "  by  certain  foreign  critics.  Those  republics,  for  themselves, 
usually  welcomed  the  "  interference  "  of  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  with  more  hopefulness  than  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
they  apparently  desired  frequent  intervention  in  their  affairs.  Writing 
to  the  United  States  Minister  to  Santiago,  General  Judson  Kilpat- 
rick,  in  1867,  Mr.  Seward,  after  disclaiming  any  intention  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Central  American  republics,  said  :  "  We  maintain 
and  insist  that  the  republican  system  in  any  of  these  States  shall  not 
be  wantonly  assailed  and  shall  not  be  subverted  by  European  powers." 
This  was  the  Secretary's  moderate  statement  of  the  famous  Monroe 
doctrine,  which  was  destined  to  become  more  and  more  an  article  in 
the  cardinal  belief  of  the  American  people. 

Another  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  State  Department  at  this 
time  was  the  conclusion  of  a  treatj'  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  signed  in  June,  1867.  By  this  treaty  Nica- 
ragua granted  "  to  the  United  States  and  their  citizens  and  property 
the  right  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  through 
the  territory  of  that  republic,  or  any  route  of  communication,  natural 
or  artificial,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  which  may  be  constructed," 
"  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  equal  terms 
by  both  republics  and  their  respective  citizens."  In  return  the  United 
States  agreed  "  to  extend  their  protection  to  all  such  routes  of  com- 
nuinication  and  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  same."  This  was 
an  agreement  under  which  it  was  hoped  that  a  canal  across  the  isth- 
mus might  eventually  be  constru^^ted  to  connect  the  two  oceans. 

In  October,  1867,  was  signed  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  by  which  the  first-named  power  agreed  to  sell  to  Annexation 
the  latter  the  West  India  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  ^'°^'"'*''- 
with  their  neighboring  islets,  rocks,  and  keys ;  the  price  named  was 
17,500,000.  From  time  to  time  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  considered  with  some  degree  of  solicitude  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies,  and  this  project  of  Secre- 
tary Seward's  was  regarded  by  such  naval  experts  as  Admiral  Porter 
and  others  with  lively  approval.  Under  the  treaty  the  Government 
of  Denmark  required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  sale  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  should  express  by  ballot  their  consent  to 
the  transfer  of  their  homes  and  lands  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  With  considerable  enthusiasm  and  with  almost  com- 
plete unanimity,  the  islanders  ratified  the  bargain  ;  but  while  further 
consideration  of  the  scheme  was  pending  in  the  United  States,  Nature 
interposed  to  prevent  ratification  of  the  treaty.  St.  Thomas  was 
devastated  by  an  appalling  earthquake ;  a  terrific  tornado  swept  over 
the  devoted  region,  and  the  island  was  so  engulfed  by  tidal  waves  that 
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it  was  said  thaju  "  only  a  gall  above  it  flying  "  marked  the  spot  where 
St.  Thomas  had  been.  Popular  opinion  in  the  United  States,  already 
regarding  with  suspicion  everything  that  originated  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  was  greatly  affected  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
disasters  that  had  overwhelmed  St.  Thomas.  Immeasurable  ridicule 
was  poured  upon  the  Secretary's  unfortunate  project;  and  when  Con- 
gress assembled  in  November,  1867,  a  month  earlier  than  the  usual 
date  for  its  meeting,  the  President's  recommendation  for  the  purchase 
was  treated  with  cold  contempt.  Congress  was  in  angry  mood ;  the 
powers  of  the  President  were  to  be  clipped,  not  extended.  The  quar- 
rel between  the  President  and  Congress  was  then  approaching  an 
acute  climax  in  the  attempt  of  the  Executive  to  remove  Secretary 
Stanton.  The  scheme  to  acquire  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  was  abandoned  with  scant  courtesy  to  Denmark,  whose  Gov- 
ernment was  necessarily  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  having  its 
proposed  bargain  refused. 

Of  other  possibilities  for  acquiring  outlying  territory  which  the 
exploring  eye  of  Secretary  Seward  detected  on  the  horizon  it  may  be 
said  that  a  dim  project  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
during  the  year  1867,  came  to  nothing.  A  reciprocity  treaty  between 
the  Hawaiian  Government  and  the  United  States  was  at  that  time 
pending;  it  was  hinted  that  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  annexation 
existed  in  the  islands.  The  hopeful  spirit  of  Mr.  Seward  was  stirred 
by  this  information  ;  and  writing  to  the  resident  minister  at  Honolulu, 
he  advised  him  that  the  United  States  Government  greatly  preferred 
annexation  to  reciprocity ;  but  nothing  came  of  the  proposition,  and  a 
tentative  adventure  in  the  direction  of  Santo  Domingo,  undertaken  a 
little  earlier  than  this,  also  resulted  in  disappointment. 

Quite  as  important  as  any  of  these  interesting  incidents  was  the 
Animpor-  coticlusion  of  a  treaty  of  commercial  exchange  and  amity 
ba°sy™'oin  between  the  United  States  and  the  Imperial  Government  of 
chma.  China.     A  regular  monthly  line  of  steamers  was  established 

between  the  ports  of  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  China  in  1868.  At 
that  time  the  United  States  Minister  to  Pekin  was  Anson  Burlingame, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  member  of  Congress  for  Massachu- 
setts in  the  31th,  35th,  and  36th  Congresses.  He  was  appointed 
minister  to  Austria  early  in  Lincoln's  Administration  ;  but  the  Aus- 
trian Government  declined  to  receive  him  on  account  of  his  cordial 
attitude  towards  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  pati-iot,  during  a 
visit  to  this  country,  and  his  sympathy  manifested  for  the  struggling 
kingdom  of  Sardinia.  He  accepted  an  appointment  to  China; 
and  as  his  stay  in  Pekin  was  about  to  terminate,  after  a  useful  career, 
in  November,  1867,  the  Chinese  Government  offered  him  a  commission 
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as  its  envoy  to  all  the  Western  powers.     Up  to  that  time  China  had 
never  been  represented  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  or  America, 
and  this  departure  from  ancient  usage  was  regarded  by  the  nations 
with  astonishment.     The  appointment  of  Mr.  Burlingame  was  not 
received  with  favor  by  the  European  courts,  where  it  was  inferred 
that  the  Americans   had   secured   some   advantage   over  the  other 
nations  by  this  unexpected  movement  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
government  of  China.     Accompanied  by  a  shining  retinue,  and  him- 
self being  clothed  with  powers  and  titles  of  the  first  rank,  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame arrived  in  San  Francisco,  March  31st,  1868,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  acclaim.     A  curious  incident  of  his  arrival  on 
American  soil  grew  out  of  the  discovery  that  the  Empire  of  China 
had  no  official  ensign  ;  the  dragon  was  the  symbol  of  the  Empire,  and 
yellow  was  the  imperial  color;  combining  these  two,  Mr.  Burlingame 
hastily  designed  a  national  flag,  which  for  the  first  time  floated  over 
the  hotel  in  which  he  and  his  suite  were  quartered  in  San  Francisco. 
In  New  York  and  other  American  cities  the  embassy  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  mingled  with  curiosity  and  interest.    The  members  of 
the  party  were  feted  and  generally  treated  with  great  consideration  by 
State  and  municipal  governments,  and  on  their  arrival  in  Washington, 
early  in  June,  were  greeted  with  much  cordiality.     A  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  between  the  United  States  and  China  was  very  soon 
concluded,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  July  16th,  1868.     This  new 
attitude  of  Cliina  towards  the  Western  powers  naturally   attracted 
much  attention  throughout  the  civilized  world;  and   the  prejudice 
which  had  existed  on  the  part  of  the  English  press  very  soon  disap- 
peared when  it  was  found  that  similar  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  great  European  powers,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  England 
formally  and  openly  recognized  the  authority  and  obligations  of  the 
supreme  Government  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     The  chief  purpose  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  was  the  recognition 
by  both  the  powers  of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man 
to  change  his   home  and  allegiance   and  to  migrate  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  permanent 
residence ;  and  both  parties  to  the  treaty  agreed  to  pass  laws  making 
it  a  penal  offence  for  their  citizens  to  take  to  other  countries  the  citi- 
zens of  either  of  the  other  nations  without  their  free  and  voluntary 
consent;  in  other  words,  the  new  treaty  was  designed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  people  of  China  and  of  the  United  States  from  one 
country  to   another,  respectively,  and   to   promote  that  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  which  was  naturally  to  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  intimate  commercial  relations  between   the  two 
countries. 
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GENERAL   ULYSSES   S.    GEANT,    PRESIDENT. 

Political  Chaos,  —  Weakness  of  the  Reconstructed  State  Governments.  —  The 
Koi'GH  Riders  in  the  South.  —  Grant's  Nomination  and  Election.  —  His  Queer 
First  Cabinet.  —  Progress  to  Final  Reconstruction.  —  Cuban  Complications 
WITH  THE  United  States.  —  Co.mpletion  of  the  Pacific  Railway. — The  San 
UoMiNGO  ScHE.ME.  —  Freqoent  Cabinet  Changes.  —  The  Treaty  of  Washingtos 
AND  the  Geneva  Award.  —  The  Fisheries  Dispute.  —  Great  Fire  in  Chicago.  — 
Explosion  of  the  Tweed  Ring.  —  Republican  Disorganization. — The  Liberal 
Republican  Movement.  —  Horace  Greeley's  Campaign,  Defeat,  and  Death. — 
The  Credit  Moeilier  Exposures.  —  Political  Reputations  damaged. 

During  the  four  years  of  Andrew  Johnson's  administration, 
greater  confusion  existed  in  American  politics  than  at  any  previous 
time.  The  Republican  party  was  distracted  by  dissensions  caused 
by  Johnson's  erratic  policy.  Not  a  few  prominent  members  of  the 
party,  having  given  their  adhesion  to  the  so-called  conservative  policy 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  became  so  far  alienated  from  their  more  radical  asso- 
ciates that  they  were  never  afterwards  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion that  had  twice  elected  Lincoln  and  had  carried  the  country 
through  the  civil  war.  The  Democratic  party,  now  beginning  to 
resume  coherency  and  solidity,  was  recovering  from  the  long  paraly- 
sis caused  by  the  departure  of  its  war  element  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Unionists.  Many  war  Democrats  continued  to  act  vrith  the  Repub- 
licans ;  not  a  few  of  them  remained  permanently  in  that  party  ;  but 
hosts  of  them  returned  to  the  Democratic  camps,  and,  now  that 
the  great  issues  of  peace  and  war  were  settled,  resumed  their  ancient 
allegiance  to  the  party  which  they  had  left  for  an  excursion  into  other 
fields. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  confusion  was  indescribable.  The 
white  people,  loyal  and  ex-rebel,  were  endeavoring  to  get  back  into 
their  own  hands  the  political  power  which  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  blacks  under  the  operation  of  the  reconstruction  laws  and  the 
acts  of  Congress  disfranchising  those  who  had  aided  and  abetted  the 
recent  rebellion.  It  was  becoming  apparent  that  the  reconstructed 
governments,  deprived  of   military  support,  would  be  in  danger  of 
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overthrow.  Dependent  as  they  were  upon  the  numerical  political 
strength  of  the  black  majorities,  majorities  made  up  of  ignorant  and 
unintelligent  voters,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  these  governments 
could  long  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  determined  men  whose 
trained  political  sagacity  and  overpowering  unanimity  made  the 
contest  between  the  opposing  forces  very  unequal.  Secret  political 
associations,  masked  and  disguised  under  various  titles,  but  uniformly 
bent  on  the  extinction  of  the  negro  vote,  were  organized  in  nearly  all 
the  Southern  States;  whether  these  were  the  "Invisible  Empire," 
"  Knights   of   the    White    Camellia,"  "  Kuklux    Ivlan,"  or 

_,      "      .  „   ^,      .  ,  '     .  Political 
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01  the  right  or  suftrage  so  recently  guaranteed  to  the  colored 
men.  Loyal  Southern  white  men  who  had  stood  by  the  Federal 
Union  more  or  less  openly  during  the  dark  and  trying  times  of  war, 
hesitated  to  lend  a  hand  to  support  the  colored  voters  of  the  South 
in  the  retention  of  their  newly  secured  right  to  vote  and  hold  office. 
White  citizens  of  Northern  birth  who  had  flocked  into  the  States 
lately  devastated  by  rebellion,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  finding 
a  fertile  field  for  the  investment  of  their  capital  and  for  the  exei'cise 
of  their  political  skill,  were  universally  denounced  as  "  carpet-bag- 
gers ; "  the  native  born  whites  who  joined  these  men  in  their  schemes 
for  securing  political  favor  were  stigmatized  as  "  scalawags ; "  and  the 
honest  and  dishonest  were  alike  banned  by  those  whose  opposition 
to  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  was  gradually  becoming 
more  hopeful  in  the  North,  more  potential  in  the  South.  Signs  of 
conflict  were  conspicuous  on  every  hand. 

The  irresistible  logic  of  events  pointed  to  General  Grant  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1868  ;  it  shaped  with 
equal  certainty  the  leading  issues  of  the  political  campaign  of  that 
year.  Congress,  two  years  before,  had  decreed  that  no  State  lately 
in  rebellion  should  be  represented  in  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives until  a  vote  of  the  two  Houses  should  declare  it  entitled 
to  such  representation.  As  conditions  precedent  to  a  recognition  of 
this  right  of  a  State,  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  extension  and  guarantee  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  the  colored  people,  and  other  legislation  to  secure  that  end 
were  declared  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  inevitable  that  both  the 
great  parties  should  make  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States 
the  prominent  issue  in  their  declaration  of  principles  on  entering  the 
political  canvass  of  1868.  The  Republicans,  it  may  be  said,  could 
not  have  nominated  any  man  other  than  General  Grant  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  The  party  needed  him  for  a  standard  bearer 
and  leader  far  more  than  he  needed  the  presidency  to  round  out  his 
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career  and  gild  his  great  honors.     The  National  convention  of  tlie 
party  assembled  in  Chicago  May  20th,  and  promptly  and 

Nomination      ^        •'.  ,  .  ,  ^  .  ,  .  ,       ^  ?.    ,         , 

ofGrantand  uHanimously  nominated  (jrant  lor  tbe  presidency,  bchuyler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  member  and  as  Speaker,  was  nominated 
for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  sixth  ballot.  The  platform  resolutions 
of  the  convention  committed  the  party  to  "  the  reconstruction  project 
of  Congress  "  in  all  its  parts.  In  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination. 
General  Grant  declared  his  invincible  respect  for  the  will  of  the 
people,  pledging  himself,  if  elected,  to  a  faithful,  economical,  and 
peace-inviting  administration  of  affairs  ;  and  he  closed  his  letter  with 
the  memorable  saying,  —  "  Let  us  have  peace." 

Although  the  Democratic  party  had  its  policy  already  marked  out 
for  authoritative  enunciation  in  its  platform,  the  nominating  conven- 
tion, which  met  in  New  York  July  4th,  was  not  presented  with  "  a 
logical  candidate,"  as  the  Republican  convention  had  so  fortunately 
been.  Horatio  Seymour,  who,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  was  naturally  re- 
garded as  the  best  expo- 
nent of  the  principles  of 
the  reviving  and  reunit- 
ing Democratic  party. 
He  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  nominating 
convention.  But  there 
were  not  a  few  Demo- 
crats who  appeared  to 
think  that  Andrew  John- 
son, by  his  opposition  to 
the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress,  had  won  the 
right  to  lead  the  party  whose  chief  purpose  now  was  to  defeat  and 
destroy  all  further  opei'ations  under  that  policy.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
more  than  willing  to  accept  the  honor.  There  was  also  developed  in 
the  party  a  considerable  element  in  favor  of  nominating  Chief  Justice 
Chase  for  the  presidency.  And  for  a  time  there  was  some  prospect 
that  the  chief  justice  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  Democrats,  but  a 
great  wave  of  enthusiasm  finally  moved  the  convention  to  the  selection 
of  Horatio  Seymour. 


^^ 


Dam  Tour  Spul.  The  Horrible  SepiiHive  and  Bloody  Mooil  has  ot  lut  «...™. 
some  live  to-day  to-monrow  "Die,"  Wo  the  iindcrHiffnei]  understand  throneb  our 
Lrcand  ^^j/dopg  '  that  you  have  recojnniendeil  a  big  Black  Kiggcr  (or  Male  agent  ou 
onr  ou  rodo ;  wel,  nr,  Je«t  you  understand  In  time  if  ho  gcte  on  the  rodo  yon  can 
mako  up  your  mind  to  pull  toape.  It  ^ou  have  any  thing  to  say  in  rogaid  t»  tho 
St   iBt'im  Cyclops  aiid  Conclave  at  Den  No.  4  «t  13  o'-clock  mltoight, 

'' When,  you  M6  in  Calora  we  woro  you  to  holil  yont  (onnge  and  notopaak  m  moch 
mtnyonr  month  or  othorwUo  yon  will  he  taken  on  eapprise  and  led  ont  by  the  KJaa 
and  loarat  to  otrotcb  hemp.     JJowoto.    Bowaro.    Eowarc.    Beware. 


Signed) 


"Yon  know  n-ho.     And  ajj  oliera  of  the  Klnn."' 


'■PBUiLIP  1SENBAUM, 

"JOHN  BANKSTOWN 
"ES4U  DAVES. 
•■MARCUS  THOMAS. 
"BLOODY  BONES. 


Facsimile  of  a  Kuklux  "  Warning  ''  in  Mississippi  —  put  i 
evidence  before  the  Congressional  Committee. 
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This  result,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without  many  checks 
and  hindrances.  There  were  nearly  twenty  candidates  bal- 
loted for ;  among  these  were  Andrew  Johnson,  George  H.  cmUc  nZ"i- 
Pendleton,  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  General  Frank  P.  °^"™'' 
Blair,  Jr.,  General  McClellan,  Franklin  Pierce,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
Mr.  Seymour  was  nominated  on  the  21st  ballot,  taken  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  session.  Amidst  great  confusion,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  positively  declined  the  honor,  closing  with  the 
words,  "  Your  candidate  I  cannot  be."  But  having  nominated  Gen- 
eral Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  for  Vice-president,  the  convention  adjourned, 
leaving  the  nominee  for  President  to  be  labored  with  by  the  party 
leaders.  Mr.  Seymour  subsequently  accepted  the  nomination  in  a 
long  letter  written  August  4th,  1868.  The  platform  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  convention  differed  in  many  respects  from  one  which 
had  been  framed  for  it  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  ;  its  essential  features 
were  embodied  in  the  first  two  resolutions,  which  demanded  for  the 
Southern   States  "  immediate   restoration  to   all  their   rights   in   the 

Union  under  the 
Constitution,"  and 
amnesty  for  all  past 
political  offences, 
and  the  regulation  of 
the  elective  franchise 
in  the  States  by  their 


n?«nii  the  Iiidci«iident  Monitor.  ru8c»]ooaxAl«»»«,     » 


citizens." 

The  elections  in 
the  States  for  the 
choice  of  local  officers 
in  September  and 
October  of  that  year 
were  so  disastrous  to 
the  prospects  of  the 
Democrats  that  a 
panic  seized  some  of 
the  party  leaders, 
and  one  of  their  influential  newspaper  organs  boldlj?^  demanded  that 
Mr.  Seymour's  name  should  be  taken  out  of  the  canvass  and  another's 
substituted.  It  was  even  suggested  that  the  military  fame  of  the  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency  (General  Blair)  would  make  him  more 
acceptable  to  the  people  then  than  a  Peace  Democrat  could  possibly 
be.  But  comforted  and  assured  by  a  vigorous  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Seymour's  candidacy  by  President  Johnson,  the  Democratic  leaders 
indignantly  denounced  all  suggestions  of  a  change  of  front ;  Seymour 


«  ..»u.^.  «      *       •       •     7n«ir  ooinpIexJaa1si«rfcctealIoiTa.    Stand  fast,  pood 

"*'tt!^winE«'Bl   *      *      *       *      -      WthoybenotbomtobehanBcdjOHTcaseismlBerable. 
'*m'i.     VnwB  ont  repiCBonta  tte  fata  in.  store  for  those  great  pests  of  Southern  society— 
"^!*^b>«ger  •fld  walawag-if  found  in  Dixie's  laud  after  the  hreat  of  day  on  the 

A  Newspaper  Cutting  put  in  Evidence  before  the  Congressional 
Connmittee. 
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took  the  field  in  his  own  behalf,  and  the  canvass  was  closed  November 
3d,  when  Grant  was  elected  by  a  popular  majority  of  309,684.  He  car- 
ried every  State  which  had  a  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  excepting 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New 
lican  "''"  "  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Oregon.  The  States  of  Mississippi, 
"imp  ■  'pgxas,  and  Virginia  gave  no  vote  for  President,  their  recon- 
struction being  as  yet  incomplete  under  the  policy  of  Congress.  They 
had  failed  to  conform  to  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  consequently  they  were  still 
deprived  of  all  the  Federal  functions  of  Statehood. 

At  this  time  General  Grant  was  in  the  prime  of  his  mental  and 
physical  powers,  being  forty-seven  years  old.  To  accept  the  high 
civil  station  to  which  he  had  been  elected  by  the  people  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  the  more  unique  rank  of  general  of  the  army  to 
which  he  had  been  promoted  after  passing  rapidly  through  the  grades 
of  brigadier,  major-general,  and  lieutenant-general.  Used  to  camps 
and  battle-fields,  and  wholly  untried  in  even  the  humblest  station 
of  civil  office,  he  was  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  cabinet  of  states- 
men and  to  shape  the  foreign  and  domestic  jjolicy  of  a  great  nation. 
It  was  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  weight  of  the  duties  about  to  be 
laid  upon  him,  and  not  his  self-conceit,  that  induced  him  to  say  in  his 
inaugural  address:  "  The  responsibilities  of  the  position  I  feel,  but  I 
accept  them  without  fear." 

The  announcement  of  the  names  of  men  chosen  by  President  Grant 
Grant's  first  ^^  members  of  his  cabinet  surprised  the  whole  country. 
cabinet.  Thcsc  and  some  of  his  subsequent  acts  betrayed  his  unfa- 
miliarity  with  civil  office.  The  only  man  called  into  this  ill-assorted 
council  of  advisers  who  had  been  regarded  as  closely  identified  with 
Grant's  political  fortunes  was  Elihu  B.  Wasliburne,  of  Illinois,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  who  had  been  a 
stanch  friend  of  General  Grant  from  the  time  that  i-edoubtable  warrior 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  in  Galena  to  his  final  triumphs  in  the 
fields  of  war  and  peace.  Mr.  Washburne's  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  however,  was  wholly  unexpected  ;  for  his  restless  energy 
and  active  temperament  did  not  in  the  least  suggest  his  fitness  as  a 
bureau  officer.  His  term  of  office  was  short.  He  resigned  tlie  port- 
folio of  State  and  was  appointed  minister  to  France,  May  63d,  1869, 
being  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York.  Another  surprise 
was  the  nomination  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  a  wealthy  New  York 
dealer  in  dry  goods,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Stewart 
had  never  taken  any  part  in  politics,  or,  indeed,  in  public  affairs  of 
any  kind;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  statutes  forbade 
the  employment  in  the  revenue  service  of  the  Republic  of  any  person 


ULYSSES   S.   GRANT. 

{From  a  photograph  by  Walker^  June  2,  rS'^S-  General  Grant  had  shaved  his  beard  on  purpose,  the 
portrait  being;  for  use  in  cutting  a  cameo.  Only  two  copies  each  of  the  right  and  left  profile  -were 
printed. ) 
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who  was  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  or  navigation  or  tlie  impor- 
tation of  goods,  the  President's  lack  of  knowledge  of  civil  admin- 
istration was  made  evident.  General  Grant  naively  asked  Congress 
to  enact  special  legislation  to  remove  Mr.  Stewart's  legal  disability, 
and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  actually  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
But  objection  to  its  consideration  was  at  once  made  by  Senator  Sum- 
ner, undoubtedly  to  the  President's  annoyance,  and  Mr.  Stewart's 
name  was  withdrawn,  that  of  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
being  substituted.  Mr.  Stewart  had  been  confirmed  with  the  rest 
of  the  cabinet  without  question  or  examination  of  his  antecedents. 
Mr.  Boutwell  was  now  confirmed,  and  the  knot  was  untied.  General 
J.  M.  Schofield  was  continued  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until 
March  11th,  1869,  when  General  John  A.  Rawlins,  formerly  Grant's 
chief-of-staff,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Secretary  Rawlins  died 
in  office  September  6th,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  W. 
Belknap,  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  chosen  by  the  newly  elected  Pres- 
ident to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  wholly  unknown  to  the  public ;  he  resigned  his  office  June 
25th,  1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  M.  Robeson,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  kept  their  places  longer. 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Attorney-general;  J.  A. 
J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  was  Postmaster-general ;  and  General  J. 
D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

When  he  vacated  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Johnson  departed  from  the  usage  of  his  immediate  predecessors  so  far 
as  to  issue  a  long  valedictory  message  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  document  the  retiring  chief  executive  reiter- 
ated his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  his 
attitude  during  the  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with  Con- 
gress, reviewed  with  pride  and  gratification  his  own  administration, 
and  commented  with  severity  upon  the  "  usurpations  "  of  the  law-mak- 
ing branch  of  the  National  Government.  Returning  to  Tennessee, 
the  ex-President  became  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  failed  by  a  very  few  votes  of  gaining  that  honor. 
He  subsequently  remained  in  retirement  until  1872,  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  again  defeated.  He  died  July  31st, 
1875. 

An  important  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  in  1869,  making  further 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  its  reconstruction  policy,  jj^^^^^^^^, 
Virginia,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  having  held  out  against  all  ^™^"^;™ 
efforts  to  induce  reconstruction  under  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  other  States,  the  law  of  April  10th,  1869,  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  elections  to  ratify  or  reject  the  new  State  constitutions 
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that  might  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The  delay  of  these  recalci- 
trant States  caused  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  conditions  pre- 
viously exacted  of  them.  They  must  now  ratify  another  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Fifteenth,  which  explicitly  guarantees  to  the 
negro  his  right  to  vote.  This  amendment,  proposed  by  Congress,  Feb- 
ruary 27th,  1869,  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States,  the  legislatures  of  twenty-nine  States  having  voted  affirma- 
tively, as  follows:  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  Maine,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Nevada,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Rhode  Island,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas.  Official  proclamation  of  this  fact  was  made  March  30th,  1870. 
The  amendment  provided  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, and  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. 

Compliance  with  the  hard  conditions  imposed  by  Congress  was  not 
readily  secured  in  the  three  States  that  had  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  reconstruction.  The  process  was  attended  with  some  friction; 
but  the  prerequisites  having  been  satisfactorily  accepted,  Congress 
passed  a  bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  President,  January  26th, 
1870,  to  readmit -Virginia  to  representation  in  Congress.  Gilbert  C. 
Walker,  who  had  been  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  and  had  been 
acting  as  Provisional  Governor,  was  formally  installed  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Commonwealth  ;  he  issued  a  proclamation  reciting  the 
material  facts  relating  to  this  consummation  of  reconstruction,  dated 
January  27th,  1870.  Similar  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  Missis- 
sippi, the  bill  to  readmit  that  State  being  approved  February  17th, 
1870.  General  Adelbert  Ames  was  chosen  Governor  of  that  State; 
and  in  the  newly  elected  delegation  to  Congress  from  Mississippi  was 
H.  R.  Revels,  who  was  the  first  colored  man  sworn  in  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States.  The  bill  readmitting  Texas  to  representation  in 
Congress  became  a  law  March  29th,  1870,  and  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
State  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  people. 

The  process  of  reconstruction  in  Georgia  was  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  work  was  not  finally  accomplished  with- 

Political  .  '.  J^  1       1         r     1 

troubles  in  out  Opposition  and  consequent  delays.  The  great  body  of  the 
native  white  citizens  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion which  was  framed  in  1868,  and  they  were  determined  to  prevent 
its  ratification  by  the  people  if  possible.  "  Negro  supremacy  "  was 
alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the  newly  formed  f undamen- 


1868.] 
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Schuyler  Colfe. 


r^j|Mip^^  tal  law;  and  the  call) paign  conducted 

(M^^^^^^  by  the  so-called  Conservatives  against 

mT  ^^H^  ^^^  adoption  bristled  with  angry  per- 

K^^^^ ''ii|^  sonalities,  bitter  speeches,  and  some 

^^^IR^flBB  personal  violence.     But  the  election 

■6||S|jfe'^pr  passed    off   quietly,  and  the  general 

^Kvi  ijT^fr  commanding  the  department,  General 

••■        '-'.'•,  :'',^  Meade,  issued  an  order,  dated  May 

11th,  1868,  declaring  that  the  new 
constitution  had  been  adopted  bv  a 
majority  of  17,699  votes.  Rufus  B. 
Bullock,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor,  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  7,047.  The  Conservative  candi- 
date was  General  John  B.  Gordon,  an 
ex-Confederate  ofiBcer  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
whose  eligibility  was  not  affected  thereby,  as  he  had  not  previously 
held  any  office  under  the  Federal  government.  In  due  course  of 
time,  the  conditions  precedent  to  admission  having  been  fulfilled,  the 
State  government  was  turned  over  to  the  citizens  of  Georgia.  In  the 
first  legislature  under  the  new  order  of  things,  the  Senate  was 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties,  and  of  the  forty -four  Senators 
three  were  colored  men.  In  the  House  the  Democrats  were  largely  in 
a  majority,  and  of  the  175  Representatives  2B  were  colored.  Under 
the  old  code  of  Georgia  colored  persons  were  not  eligible  to  hold 
office ;  and  after  some  discussion,  all  of  the  colored  members  of  both, 
houses  were  expelled  from  their  seats,  and  the  (white)  men  who  had 
received  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  recent  elections  were 
put  into  their  places.  Great  excitement  followed  this  incident,  and 
rumors  that  the  negroes  were  drilling  in  armed  militia  companies 
having  been  spread  abroad.  Governor  Bullock  was  lequested  by  the 
legislature  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  warning.  In  spite  of  this  a 
bloody  collision  took  place  in  Mitchell  County,  September  19th,  in 
which  nine  or  ten  negroes  were  killed  and  twenty  or  thirty  wounded. 
The  excitement  flamed  out  anew  ;  but  the  National  election  in  Novem- 
ber we^t  off  quietly  without  serious  disturbance,  the  Democratic 
electors  being  chosen  by  45,688  majority  in  a  total  vote  of  169,954. 

The  attention  of  Congress  was  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Georgia,  the  expulsion  of  the  colored  members  of  the  legislature 
being  the  incident  on  which  Governor  Bullock  and  others  demanded 
intervention  in  behalf  of  the  guarantee  of  the  inviolability  of  repub- 
hcan  institutions.  By  the  Democrats  it  was  insisted  that  neither 
the  reconstruction  acts,  nor  the  civil  rights  bill,  nor  the  Fourteenth 
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Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  required  any  State  to  provide  that 
colored  citizens  shall  be  eligible  to  office  ;  and  that  the  State  consti- 
tution was  silent  on  that  subject.  A  general  denial  was  entered  as  to 
all  allegations  of  persecution  and  violence  offered  to  the  colored  citi- 
zens in  Georgia.  The  matter  went  over  to  the  next  Congress,  which 
assembled  March  4th,  1869.  Meanwhile  objection  was  made  to  the 
Georgia's  Counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  when  the  two 
Ifectora?^  houses  of  Congress  met  in  joint  convention  to  open  and 
count.  count  the  returns  from  the  several  States,  in  February,  1869, 

one  of  the  grounds  of  that  objection  being  that  the  November  elec- 
tion in  that  State  was  not  "  a  free,  just,  equal,  and  fair  election;  "  it 
was  also  objected  that  at  the  date  of  that  election  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia had  not  been  readmitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  meeting  made  formal 
declaration  of  the  result  of  the  count,  which  was  to  the  effect  that, 
"including  the  votes  of  the  State  of  Georgia,"  the  whole  number  of 
votes  was  294,  "  of  which  the  majority  is  148 ;  excluding  the  votes 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  285,  of  which  the  majority  is  143." 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  what  the  majority  for  Grant  and  Colfax 
was  with,  and  without,  the  votes  of  Georgia,  that  majority,  in  either 
case,  being  sufficient  to  elect.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  Representatives 
who  had  objected  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia; 
and  in  their  own  subsequent  session.  General  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, being  their  spokesman,  they  protested  (but  ineffectually) 
against  the  ruling  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  convention. 
The  ultimate  result  of  this  controversy  was  a  revision  of  the  joint 
rule  of  Congress  governing  proceedings  on  counting  the  electoral 
votes  of  the  States  and  the  strengthening  of  popular  feeling  in  favor 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  providing  that  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  the  eligibility  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  office  in  any  State.  The  Georgia  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  Fifteenth  Amendment;  the  Assembly  ratified  it. 
But  in  the  following  year,  1870,  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
ratified  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  although  the 
Fourteenth  had  already  been  ratified  by  a  preceding  legislature.  A 
bill  to  readmit  Georgia  to  representation  in  Congress  became  a  law 
July  15th,  1870 ;  and  subsequently  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
chosen  were  admitted  to  their  seats  ;  and  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  State,  which  had  been  greatly  retarded  by  these  distracting 
political  conditions,  began  to  revive. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
progress  of  events  in  Cuba  during  all  the  years  of  President  Grant's 
administration.     A  revolution  which  broke  out  in  1868,  and  which 
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had  its  origin  in  the  distressed  condition  of  labor,  the  oppressions  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  restlessness  of  the  Cuban  Rpvoiuyon 
people,  continued  through  the  eight  years  of  this  adminis-  '"'^"''»- 
tration,  and  was  not  quelled  until  nearly  two  years  later.  The  insur- 
gents, having  declared  a  republic,  chose  General  Cespedes  as  their 
Provisional  President,  and  hostilities  soon  became  active ;  armed 
reenforcements  from  Spain  were  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  General 
Valmesada,  the  commandant  of  the  forces  in  Cuba,  which  was  now  in 
a  state  of  war.  Cespedes,  as  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Republi- 
can Forces  of  Cuba,"  addressed  a  memorial  to  President  Grant,  invok- 
ing the  concession  of  belligerent  rights  and  the  recognition  of  Cuban 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  President, 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  revolutionists,  was  inclined  to  accede 
to  the  concession  of  belligerent  rights.  But  no  attempt  had  been 
made  by  the  revolutionists  at  that  time  (March,  1869)  to  organize  a 
civil  government;  and  the  central  authority  was  divided  between 
General  Quesada,  who  held  sway  in  the  Central  Department,  and 
General  Cespedes,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  East ;  and  a  third 
division  in  the  Santa  Clara  district  was  independent  of  both  these 
chiefs.  These  confusing  conditions  were  simplified  later  when,  in 
April,  a  so-called  Congress  proclaimed  "the  Republic  of  Cuba"  and 
chose  Cespedes  President  and  Quesada  "  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,"  the  former  having  previously  resigned  all  his  provisional 
functions  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  eligible  to  the  new  post 
to  which  he  was  now  called  with  cheerful  unanimity  by  the  " Con- 
gress" which  met  in  the  village  of  Guaimaro,  in  the  Central  Depart- 
ment. The  atrocious  orders  of  Valmesada,  who  decreed  a  general 
slaughter  of  all  male  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  caught  away 
from  their  habitations,  and  the  indiscriminate  burning  of  suspected 
houses  and  villages,  excited  great  indignation  in  the  United  States, 
from  whose  shores  expeditions  of  volunteers  and  war  material  were 
numerously  launched. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  expeditions  was  fitted  out  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Thomas  Jordan,  and  carried  three  ii,e  Jordan 
hundred  men  armed  with  first-class  rifles,  a  considerable  «='P'=*'"»°- 
force  of  artillery,  four  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  revolvers,  stores, 
and  other  warlike  supplies.  The  sympathy  of  the  Administration,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people,  was  with  the  insurgents.  But  existing 
circumstances,  it  was  held,  did  not  justify  that  recognition  of  belli- 
gerent rights  which  was  so  importunately  besought  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  most  that  the  President  could  do  was  to 
tender  to  Spain  the  "  good  oflBces  "  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  settlement  of  the  existing  dispute  between  the  Cubans  and  the 
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mother  country.  This  was  courteously  declined,  and  the  offer  was 
subsequently  withdrawn  in  consonance  with  diplomatic  usage.  The 
island  of  Cuba  now  became  a  pandemonium  in  which  murders  and 
private  incendiarism,  as  well  as  open  warfare  and  military  destruction 
of  property,  were  common.  Unspeakable  barbarities  were  practised ; 
citizens  of  the  United  States  complained  of  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  their  property  ;  two  Americans,  Speakman  and  Wyeth,  were 
brutally  murdered  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  incessantly  importuned  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  its 
own  citizens  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  civilization  and  humanity.  The 
Department  of  State  was  constantly  bombarded  with  complaints, 
protests,  and  petitions  for  redress.  The  House  of  Representatives,  iu 
June,  1870,  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  "  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the  war  against 
Cuba  has  been  conducted,"  and,  if  he  should  deem  it  expedient,  to 
invoke  the  cooperation  of  other  governments  to  devise  measures  to 
secure  a  better  observance  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  Senate  declined 
to  consider  this  resolution. 

A  serious  complication  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  arose 
in  October,  1873,  when  the  Virginius,  a  ship  sailing  under 
the  American  flag,  was  captured  on  the  high  seas,  off  Ja- 
maica, by  a  Spanish  man-of-war;  the  Virginius  was  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  land  men  and  munitions  of  war  in  Cuba.  Four 
prominent  Cubans  were  taken  from  the  vessel  and  shot.  In  the 
following  month.  Captain  Fry,  com- 
mander of  the  Virginius,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
executed  by  the  Cuban  authorities, 
there  being  fifty-three  persons,  all 
told,  who  suffered  death  after  the 
capture  of  the  ship.  The  Spanish 
Government  promptly  interfered  to 
stay  the  executions  ;  but  the  Cuban 
local  government,  deeply  incensed 
by  the  alleged  discovery  of  the  rev- 
olutionary character  of  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Virginius,  were  too 
swift  for  the  home  authorities,  and 
before  regular  proceedings  could  be 
had,  they  wreaked  thair  vengeance 
on  the  captives.  .  For  a  time  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  Cuba  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  war  between 


A.  T.  Stewart. 


(Mr.  Stewart  alff-ays  refused  to  Bit  for  a  portrait.  The 
accompanying  likeness  is  from  a  painting  made 
after  liis  deatli  by  Thomas  Le  Clear,  and  now  at  St. 
Paul's  School,  Garden  City,  Long  Island.) 
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Spain  and  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  inevitable.  But  diplo- 
matic negotiations  finally  adjusted  the  difficulty  and  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  secured.  The  VirginiuH  was  formally  restored  to  the  naval 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  ample  reparation  was  promised 
by  the  Spanish  Government. 

While  "  the  ever  faithful  isle  "  was  thus  afflicted,  the  gradual  rise 
of  prosperity  that  had  become  more  and  more  marked  in  the 
United  States  was  conspicuous.  The  completion  of  the  first  of  the  Paci- 
transcontinental  railway  was  an  industrial  event  of  signal 
importance  in  1869;  and  the  junction  of  the  two  lines,  one  built  from 
the  East  and  the  other  from  the  West,  which  took  place  in  May, 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  was  hailed  all  over  the  country  with 
great  acclaim.  The  work  had  been  completed  one  year  earlier  than 
had  been  promised,  the  two  constructing  companies  having  run  a  race 
to  decide  which  should  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  subsidies  granted 
for  each  mile  of  the  road  laid  down.  The  net  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  railways  constructed  in  the  United  States  up  to  January  1st,  1870, 
as  compared  with  that  of  1864,  was  nearly  fifteen  thousand  miles.  In 
the  work  of  building  the  Pacific  railways,  more  especially  the  section 
constructed  by  the  California  company,  thousands  of  Chinese  laborers 
were  employed.  It  was  claimed  by  the  railroad  builders  that  with- 
out this  variety  of  labor,  which  was  now  becoming  common  (and 
popularly  objectionable)  in  California,  the  Pacific  Railway  could 
not  have  been  so  speedily  built.  Immigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  large  industrial  operations  of 
this  period,  the  more  numerous  class  of  immigrants  being  that  of 
laborers.  During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1869,  the  arrival  of  for- 
eign immigrants  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  greater  than 
at  any  corresponding  period  since  1854,  having  reached  the  maximum 
of  352,569.  During  the  civil  war  the  tide  of  immigration  had  slack- 
ened until  it  was  less  than  100,000  in  1861  and  1862,  and  less  than 
200,000  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  The  total  volume  of 
immigration,  from  July  1st,  1865,  to  June  30th,  1869,  five  years, 
was  1,514,816. 

This  was  also  a  time  of  considerable  political  activity  and  social 
unrest.  ,An  indication  of  this  uneasiness  was  to  be  found  a  year  of 
in  the  increasingly  popular  custom  of  holding  conventions  '=™™»*'°™- 
for  the  consideration  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  topics  that  were 
believed  to  be  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance  to  the  people. 
Thus,  in  1869,  although  the  next  coming  National  elections  were  yet 
a  great  way  off,  no  less  than  seven  National  conventions  were  called  in 
various  parts  of  the  Republic.  A  colored  convention,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States, 
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was  held  in  Washington  in  January  ;  an  Irish  National  Republican 
Convention,  to  organize  the  Irislimen  who  were  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  was  iield  in  Chicago  in  July  ;  a  National  Labor  Con- 
gress was  convened  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  to  protest  against 
existing  laws  relating  to  finance,  taxation,  liours  of  labor,  and  land 
monopoly,  and  to  demand  legislation  to  promote  the  interests  of 
labor;  a  National  Temperance  Convention,  to  take  steps  preliminary 
to  forming  a  Prohibition  party,  was  held  in  Chicago  in  September; 
a  National  Ca23ital  Convention,  to  concert  measures  for  the  removal 
of  the  capital  fi'om  Washington  to  some  point  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  October  21st;  on  November  24th,  a 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Convention,  to  form  an  association  to 
embrace  all  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the  movement  to  secure 
woman  suffrage,  met  in  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  and  a  National  Colored 
Labor  Convention,  organized  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
colored  laborers  in  the  South,  was  held  in  Washington,  December 
10th.  In  all  these  assemblages  there  was  patent  a  growing  interest 
of  the  people  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  delegates  to  secure  what  they  considered  to  be  their  rights 
under  a  patornal  form  of  government.  Ry  this  time  the  women's 
suffrage  movement  had  assumed  foi'midable  proportions,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  women  as  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  others.  At  the  Cleveland  convention,  a  perma- 
nent organization  was  effected  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  as  presi- 
dent. 

A  favorite  scheme  of  President  Grant's  was  one  for  the  annexation 
of  San  Domingo  to  the  United  States.  Negotiations  looking  to  this 
end  were  begun  in  1869,  and  were  continued  in  the  following  year. 
General  O.  E.  Babcock,  one  of  General  Grant's  military  secretaries, 
being  the  agent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  These  negotiations 
were  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  Department  of  State 
having  small  part  in  the  business.  The  political  administration  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  owing  to 
the  cabals  and  strifes  of  I'iyal  chieftains.  Offers  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  came  first  from  one  of  the  Dominican  leaders,  General 
Baez  ;  and  General  Babcock,  being  sent  on  an  errand  of  inquiry, 
The  San  reported  in  favor  of  the  project.  A  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
Mh"m(f°  *^°"  °^  *'^®  entire  Dominican  Republic  was  accordingly  nego- 
tiated by  General  Babcock  and  Raymond  H.  Perry,  a  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  United  States  ;  at  the  same  time  an  alternative 
proposition  for  a  lease  of  the  bay  and  peninsula  of  Samana,  as  a 
coaling  station,  was  attached  to  the  convention  to  be  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately.   President  Grant  warmly  urged  upon  the  Senate  an  immediate 
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Joseph  F.  Rainey,  of  South  Carolina. 

(The  first  colored  member  of  the  U.  S.  House 
of  RepreseBtatives.  Admitted  December 
12, 1871.) 

THE    FIRST   COLORED    CONGRESSMEN. 


Hiram  R.  Revels,  of  Mississippi. 

(The  first  colored  member  of  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate.   Admitted  February  26,  1870.) 


ratification  of  the  annexation  treaty.  He  favored  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  securing  thereupon  a  suitable  rendezvous 
for  the  United  States  navy,  and  to  prevent  its  occupation  as  a  mili- 
tary station  and  depot  by  any  possible  foreign  enemy  vrho  might  thus 
establish  himself  at  our  very  doors.  Both  treaties  vpere  defeated  in 
tlie  Senate  ;  and  Senator  Sumner,  having  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  opposition  to  their  ratification,  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  President  Grant,  who,  from  this  time,  became  wholly  alienated 
from  the  Senator. 

Ratification  of  the  San  Domingo  treaties  being  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  another  attempt  was  made  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
annexation  by  joint  Congressional  resolutions ;  it  was  proposed  to 
send  to  San  Domingo  a  commission  to  report  to  Congress  upon  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  annexing  the  islands.  This  removed 
from  the  project  the  privacy  which  had  characterized  it  while  the 
Senate,  in  secret  session,  had  discussed  it.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
were  involved  in  animated  debates.  Senator  Sumner  denounced  the 
scheme  with  great  severity  ;  and  the  whole  country  now  became 
interested  in  what  was  deemed  to  be  a  pet  measure  of  the  Administra- 
tion. The  two  treaties  were  very  generally  discussed  by  the  people. 
In  the  end,  however,  the  undesirableness  of  acquiring  foreign  territory 
separated  from  the  United  States  by  sea,  and  the  suspicious  character 
of  the  Dominican  agents  for  annexation,  combined  to  defeat  the  whole 
project;  the  powerful  opposition  of  Senator  Sumner  contributing  to 
that  end.     As  a  result  of  this  unhappy  business,  Mr.  Sumner's  con- 
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tumacy  was  punished  by  the  recall  of  his  personal  friend,  Mr.  John 
Lothrop  Motley,  from  the  post  of  United  States  Minister  to  England; 
and  by  vote  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  was  subsequently  lemoved 
from  the  influential  place  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  had  held  for  several  years. 

Two  important  cabinet  changes  took  place  about  this  time,  one  of 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  the  events  immediately  preced- 
ing those  narrated.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  a  personal 
friend  of  Senator  Sumner,  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney -general 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  succeeded  by  Amos  T.  Akerman,  of, 
Georgia ;  and  General  J.  D.  Cox,  who  retired  from  the  place  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  succeeded  by  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Akerman  subsequently  resigned  his  place,  December  13th,  1871, 
and  was  succeeded  by  George  H.  Williams,  formerly  United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  war  between  France  and  the  North  German 
Confederation  having  broken  out.  President  Grant  issued  a 
pruBPian  proclamation  of  neutrality ;  and  the  United  States  Minister 
to  France,  E.  B.  Washburne,  with  the  consent  of  the  French 
Government,  was  permitted  to  accept  from  the  German  Government 
the  difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  assisting  in  the  departure  of  German 
subjects  expelled  from  France,  the  "useless  mouths"  of  foreigners 
having  become  to  the  French  military  authorities  a  source  of  great 
uneasiness.  Throughout  the  war  that  followed.  Minister  Washburne 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Paris  veith 
marked  ability,  discretion,  and  generosity.  This  service  won  the 
applause  of  both  the  combatants  and  of  disinterested  spectators  of  the 
conflicts  that  raged  in  and  around  Paris. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Grant's  first  administration 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  made  pro- 
vision for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  depredations 
committed  upon  American  shipping  by  Anglo-Confederate  cruisers 
during  the  civil  war.  These  vessels,  built  and  equipped  in  British 
ports  and  largely  manned  by  British  sailors,  destroyed  so  great  a 
number  of  American  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  that  the  total  sum  of 
damages  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  this 
were  the  cost  and  expense  of  chasing  the  cruisers,  many  vessels  hav- 
ing been  built  or  chartered  for  this  express  purpose.  These  two 
classes  of  damages  sustained  by  private  owners  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  were  regarded  as  direct  losses.  There 
were  also  sundry  contingent  losses,  incurred  by  loss  of  ocean-carrying 
trade,  by  increased  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  which  was  caused  by  the  aid  given  the  Confederates 
by  these  means. 
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Joining  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific. 

(The  continent  spanned.    Scene  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  Maj- 10, 1869.) 

From  a  photograph. 

Satisfaction  of  these  claims  had  been  demanded  by  the  United 
States  Government  very  soon  after  the  depredations, began,  in  1863. 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the  patriotic  and  exceedingly  able  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  London,  pressed  the  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  from  time' to  time;  and  he  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  subject,  while  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness of  fitting  out  pirates  was  going  on  in  British  ports  under  the 
eyes  of  officials  who  refused  to  see,  and  who  superciliously  replied 
to  nis  protests  that  their  Government  was  exercising  due  diligence  to 
prevent  the  acts  of  which  complaint  was  made.  Negotiations  looking 
towHrd  the  settlement  of  the  claims  were  begun  and  broken  oil  again 
in  1865  and  in  1868.  Finally,  in  1869,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then 
United  States  Minister  to  London,  concluded  a  treaty;  but  his  large 
concessions  to  the  British  rejoinders,  resulting  as  it  was  said  from  his 
excessive  friendship  for  his  British  entertainers,  made  the  treaty  an 
undesirable  one,  and  it  was  promptly  rejected  by  the  Senate.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  the  British  Government,  having  been  greatlj'  irritated  by 
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Suian  B-  Anthony. 


the  complaints  of  Canadian  authori- 
ties relative  to  the  encroachments  of 
Americans  on  their  fisliing  grounds, 
proposed  a  joint  commission  for  the 
settlement  of  the  disputes  arising  out 
of  these  frequent  misunderstandings. 
To  this  Hamilton  Fish,  the  well- 
equipped  and  wleit  Secretary  of 
State,  replied  that  the  adjudication 
of  the  so-called  Alabama  claims  must 
be  considered  before  anything  else 
"as  an  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  cordial  and  aniieable  lelations  be- 
tween the  two  governments."  The 
clamor  of    the    Canadians  liad    now 

brought  the  occasion  which  was  the  American  opportunity,  and  the 
British  Government  consented  that  the  two  matters  in  dispute  —  the 
Alabama  claims  and  the  fisheries  —  should  be  subtnitted  to  a  joint 
commission. 

Tills  august  body,  which  met  in  Washington,  February  27tli,  1871, 
was  made  up  as  follows :  Ivul  de  Grey  and  Jtipon,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  Sir  John  Macdonalil,  Lord  Tcniterden,  and 
Professor  Mountague  Bernard,  on  the  British  side;  and  Hamilton 
Fish,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Judge  Samuel  N.-lson,  VI.  lioekwood  Hoar, 
and  George  H.  Williams,  for  the  United  States.  Of  these,  Thornton 
was  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Maedonahl  was  Canadian 
Premier,  Bernard  was  an  Oxford  professor  of  international  law; 
Ilriar  had  been  United  States  Attorney-general,  Nelson  was  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Schenck  was  then  United  States  Minister  to 
England,  and  Fish  was  the  Seoif;tary  of  Stute. 

The    Joint   Commission    completed    a    convention    known    as    the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  on   May  8th  ;   this  was  immediately 

The  Treaty  ■  n     i     i  i        i  i  1 

oi  Washing-  ratihcd  by  both  governmi'nts,  and  steps  for  the  proposed 
arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims  were  at  once  taken.  Not 
only  were  the  Alabama  claims  to  Vie  submitted  to  an  international 
tribunal,  but  provision  was  also  made  for  a  settlement  of  the  fisheries 
dispute,  the  vexed  question  of  the  Northwestern  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Arneiienn  possessions,  the  com- 
mon uses  of  watei-ways  along  the  Canadian  frontier  and  for  the  tran- 
sit of  imported  merchandise,  free  of  duty,  across  the  territory  of  either 
country,  under  certain  conditions.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  was  to 
be  composed  of  five  members,  one  to  he  appointed  by  each  govern- 
ment and  one  each  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  President  of  Switz- 
erland, and  the  King  of  Italy. 
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^^^P    ^  J^^iLiL  '^'^6  conclusion  of  the   Treaty  of 

^^F  •    "  "  "^Slk  Washington  greatly  gratified  the  peo- 

^^"    ^L,K        ....i^^M  P^'^   °^  *'^®   United  States,  even  al- 

m         mSfV'^^^f^wf  though  the  results  of  the  arbitration 

■  W^  u9l  ^^"^  agreed  upon  were  yet  hidden  in 

"       ^AM. .....  j~'^M  uncertainty.     Tlie    wounds  inflicted 

by  British  commercial  thrift  and 
British  sympatliy  with  the  secession- 
ists still  rankled  deeply  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people ;  and  it  was 
with  something  of  a  feeling  of  exul- 
tation that  it  was  found  that  the 
British  Government,  so  bitterly  hated 
by  many  incensed  American  citizens, 
had  admitted  in  the  preamble  to 
the  treaty  "the  regret  felt  by  her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
escape,  under  whatever  circumstances,  of  the  Alabama  and  other  ves- 
sels from  British  ports."  These  claims,  for  the  most  part,  were  held 
by  well-to-do  American  citizens,  some  of  whom  had  been  seriously 
crippled,  however,  by  the  losses  incurred  on  the  seas  during  the  war ; 
but  in  some  instances,  especially  those  in  which  the  humble  crafts  of 
fishermen  and  whalers  had  been  destroj'ed,  the  privations  incurred 
were  severely  felt.  As  the  sequel  proved,  the  final  award  did  not 
altogether  cover  the  losses  of  these  people. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  international  tribunal  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  to  consider  the  Alabama  claims,  a  Joint  Com-  The  Geneva 
mission,  consisting  of  three  members,  one  appointed  by  each  *"''™=''- 
government  and  a  third  by  these  two,  was  convened  in  Washing- 
ton (September  26lh,  1871)  to  consider  war  claims  other  than  those 
included  in  the  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  Geneva  arbitration.  The 
American  claims  of  this  class,  amounting  to  less  than  81,000,000, 
■were  all  rejected;  and  of  the  $96,000,000  claimed  by  British  subjects 
as  constructive  damages,  less  than  $2,000,000  in  amount  were  allowed. 
The  Northwestern  boundary  dispute  arose  from  the  British  claim 
that  the  line  between  the  tjnited  States  and  the  British  American 
possessions  in  the  Northwest  should  be  run  through  the  Rosario  Strait, 
which  would  include  the  large  island  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  and  its 
outlying  islets.  The  American  claim  was  that  the  line  should  be 
run  through  the  Haro  channel,  which  would  throw  San  Juan  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  requested  to  settle  the  disputed  question. 
His  decision,  based  upon  the  reports  of  German  experts  in  geography 
and  topography,  was  given  in  1872,  and  was  in  favor  of  the  United 
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States.  This  decision,  which  fixed  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  westward  of  an  important  group  of  islands,  was  greeted 
in  England  with  a  general  chorus  of  derision  and  objection. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was 
fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  which  met  in  Geneva 
December  15th,  1871,  to  consider  and  settle  the  dispute  pending 
between  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  members  of  that  tribunal  were  :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  for  the 
United  States  ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment; Baron  Itajuba,  Brazilian  Minister  to  France;  Count 
Sclopis,  an  Italian  statesman  ;  and  M.  Jaques  Staempfli,  of  Switzer- 
land. "These  three  last-named  had  been  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
their  respective  governments  at  the  instance  of  the  two  great  powers 
that  were  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  counsel  of 
the  United  States  were  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  a  lawyer  of 
renown,  who  had  been  in  former  days  an  active  Democratic  politician 
and  was  at  one  time  Commissioner  to  China,  and  subsequently  Minister 
to  Spain ;  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York,  a  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent member  of  the  bar,  who  subsequently  became  Attorney-general 
of  the  United  States;  and  Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  C)hio,  an  able  jurist, 
who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  To  these 
were  added  a  large  corps  of  trained  legal  assistants.  Great  excite- 
ment had  prevailed  throughout  England  when  it  was  found  that  in 
the  formal  demand  of  the  United  States  for  damages  were  included 
what  were  known  as  "  the  indirect  claims,"  or  claims  for  indirect 
The  indirect  damages.  Thcse  were  somewhat  comprehensive  and,  amon^ 
claims.  other  matters,  included  a  statement  of  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  United  States  by  the  prernature  recognition  of  the  belliger- 
ent rights  of  the  insurgents  by  the  British  Government.  In  this 
form  the  case  of  the  United  States  had  been  served  upon  the  British 
cabinet.  Those  claims  were  subsequently  modified,  but  not  until 
after  there  had  been  angry  debates  in  the  British  Parliament,  during 
which  the  Premier,  Mr.  Gladstone,  curtly  declared  that  the  indirect 
claims  were  not  within  the  scope  of  the  arbitration  which  his  Govern- 
ment had  agreed  to,  and  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
Geneva  arbitrators  with  the  permission  of  the  British  cabinet.  The 
excitement  broke  out  anew  when  Mr.  Adams  opened  his  budget  at 
Geneva  and  it  was  seen  that  his  case,  which  was  in  the  main  impreg- 
nable, included  the  now  famous  "  indirect  claims."  The  United 
States  Government  was  vigorously  denounced  by  British  speakers  and 
newspapers  for  the  presentation  of  this  class  of  claims,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  thought  possible  that  the  British  Government  might  withdraw 
from  the  Geneva  arbitration,  and  that  the  violent  rage  manifested  in 
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England  would  lead  to  war.  But  after  a  recess  of  the  Geneva  tribunal, 
the  Commissioners,  on  re-convening  in  June,  1872,  announced  its  deci- 
sion that  the  indirect  claims  were  inadmissible,  and  the  case  was 
resumed. 

All  the  circumstances  attending  the  outfitting,  sailing,  and  depreda- 
tions of  each  cruiser  were  taken  up  separately ;  and  when  considera- 
tion of  damages  inflicted  by  each  was  in  order,  the  five  arbitrators 
sat  together  secluded  behind  closed  doors.  In  the  American  case 
were  included  the  doings  of  fourteen  cruisers  and  four  tenders,  whose 
exploits  have  been  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  history.  The 
final  award  was  made  to  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  Alabama  and 
her  tender ;  the  Florida  and  her  three  tenders ;  and  for  the  Shenan- 
doah only  for  that  part  of  her  cruise  which  was  made  after  she  was 
refitted  and  recruited  in  the  British  port  of  Melbourne,  Austi-alia, 
and  allowed  to  go  on  her  errand  of  destruction  among  the  TheGeneya 
whalers  of  the  North  Pacific.  The  total  amount  of  the  ''™'^'*- 
damages  awarded  by  the  tribunal  was.$16,500,000,  of  which  $2,000,000 
was  interest  on  the  original  amount  of  the  damages,  at  6  per  cent., 
calculated  from  the  various  periods  when  the  damage  in  each  case  was 
regarded  as  having  actually  occurred. 

The  Geneva  awai-d  naturally  pleased  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  welcomed  it  with  almost  as  much  cheer  as  they  had  re- 
ceived the  news  of  Union  naval  or  military  victory  during  the  civil 
war.  The  money  award  was  regarded  as  a  substantial  acquisition, 
but  the  moral  victory  over  England  was  a  much  greater  triumph";  and 
the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  British  Government  had  been  declared 
wrong  and  unjust  by  a  high  tribunal  whose  impartiality  was  beyond 
question  elated  the  American  people  and  enormously  inflated  the 
National  pride.  In  England  there  was  a  correspondingly  great  depres- 
sion, with  some  wrath,  at  the  blow  administered  to  British  superiority 
in  wisdom,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy ;  Lord  Cockburn,  the  Eng- 
lish member  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  was  so  angered  by  the  final 
award  that  he  left  the  court  without  a  word  of  farewell,  and  subse- 
quently printed  his  opinions  relating  to  the  questions  in  dispute  in  a 
document  of  learned  length  and  considerable  heat.  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  Minister  and  arbitrator,  was  a  man  of  singularly  cold  man- 
ners and  austere  presence.  He  had  won  one  of  the  greatest  cases  ever 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  any  court  by  his  skill,  patience,  and 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  international  law ;  and  he 
had  also  won  the  plaudits  of  all  impartial  observers  of  this  unique 
controversy  and  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  In  the  midst 
of  his  personal  triumphs  he  preserved  his  habitual  demeanor,  was 
unruffled,  and  blandly  serene. 
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The  great  sum  which  England  paid  as  the  price  of  her  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Southern  secession  was  promptly  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  Government.  Congress  wasted  four  years  in  wordy 
debates  over  the  manner  of  distributing  this  award  and  the  character 
of  the  claims  which  were  finally  to  be  recognized  in  its  distribution. 
The  money  was  placed  at  interest,  just  as  the  Shimonoseki  award  of 
damages  from  the  Japanese  Government  had  been  ;  and  before  a 
court  of  claiuis  for  the  determination  of  cases  and  demands  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress,  the  sum  paid  by  England  amounted  to 
more  than  $20,000,000.  One  of  the  problems  that  vexed  Congress 
while  lobbyists  and  claim  agents  importuned  the  law-makers  was  the 
demand  of  marine  insurance  companies  interested  in  the  distribution 
of  the  award.  It  was  finally  ordered  that  insurance  companies  that 
could  show  that  their  losses  on  vessels  destroyed  by  the  inculpated 
cruisers  exceeded  the  premiums  received  should  be  paid  the  difference, 
with  interest  at  four  per  cent.  In  these  discussions,  which  were  un- 
reasonably prolonged,  the  Amej.-ican  press  and  people  participated 
with  lively  interest.  Of  far  greater  importance  to  the  civilized  world 
was  the  formulation  of  the  principles  laid  down  at  the  outset  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration.  These  are  as 
follows :  — 

A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
departure,  fitting  out,  arming,  or  equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of 
any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is  intended  to 
cruise  or  to  cai-ry  on  war  against  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace ; 
not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its  ports  or 
waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other ;  to  exercise 
due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  these  obligations  and 
dutieg. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  i-aised  by  Great  Britain  during 
What  was  *^^  adjustment  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  proposed  arbitra- 
decidedat      tioH  was  One  that  these  rnles  were  not  a  fair  statement  of 

Geneva.  ,  .       . 

the  principles  of  international  law  during  the  American 
civil  war.  But  Great  Britain  finally  agreed  that  the  Alabama  claims 
should  be  decided  in  accordance  with  these  rules  ;  and  both  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  subsequently  agreed  that  the  rules  should 
thereafter  be  adopted  in  their  dealings  with  other  nations,  and  that 
other  powers  should  be  invited  to  accept  the  same.  The  Geneva  tri- 
bunal declared  that  "  due  diligence  "  varied  with  circumstances;  that 
the  greater  the  damage  to  either  belligerent  likely  to  arise  from 
neglect  of  due  precaution  to  prevent  the  escape  of  cruisers  from  its 
port,  the  greater  must  be  the  care  taken  to  prevent  such  an  escape. 
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The  tribunal  also  decided  that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to  detain  a 
cruiser  if  it  should  reenter  his  jurisdiction  after  an  escape  therefrom, 
although  the  cruiser  might  have  been  regularly  commissioned  during 
the  interim.  The  third  proposition  decided  by  the  tribunal  was  that 
if  a  nation's  regulations  for  carrying  out  its  acknowledged  interna- 
tional duties  were  not  effective,  they  must  be  changed.  International 
law,  not  local  legislation,  must  determine  a  nation's  responsibility  in 
all  cases  for  damage  arising  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
under  review.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Minister  Adams,  upon 
being  told  that  the  Enforcement  Act  of  Great  Britain  was  so  con- 
structed that  the  escape  of  vessels  like  the  Alabama  could  not  be 
prevented,  civilly  replied  that  that  act  should  be  amended.  Then 
he  was  virtually  told  to  mind  his  own  business  ;  local  legislation  was 
a  matter  for  purely  local  concern.  The  Geneva  tribunal  decided 
otherwise. 

Although  the  final  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Northwestern  boundary  question  was  a  The  fisheries 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  American  people,  another  *'«p"'^- 
branch  of  the  business  embraced  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  —  the  fisheries  dispute  —  was  not  disposed  of  to  the 
liking  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
treaty  concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States,  at  the  end 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  should  fish  in  British  waters  so  long  as  they  kept  outside  of  a 
line  drawn  three  marine  lines  from  the  coast,  and  they  might  land 
and  dry  and  cure  their  fish,  wherever  caught,  upon  certain  convenient 
parts  of  the  British  shore,  the  waters  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  being  especially  the  chosen  fields  of  their  profitable  in- 
dustry. These  rights  were  by  Great  Britain  said  to  have  lapsed  by 
the  war  of  1812;  and  no  provision  for  their  revival  was  made  in  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  that  war.  After 
many  vexatious  troubles  arising  out  of  these  misunderstandings,  a 
new  treaty,  concluded  in  1818,  virtually  conceded  the  fishery  rights 
that  the  Americans  had  claimed ;  but  it  actually  limited  the  exercise 
of  those  rights  to  certain  territories,  and  in  various  ways  greatly 
curtailed  the  privileges  of  our  fishermen  in  British  waters.  Fresh 
troubles  arose,  and  under  the  famous  "  headland  theory  "  the  Cana- 
dians so  defined  the  three-mile  limit  that  the  line  of  exclusion  was 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland  instead  of  following  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  shore.  By  this  device  they  shut  out  the  Americans  from 
sundry  great  bays  in  the  waters  of  which  they  had  been  wont  to  ply 
their  calUng.  On  their  part,  the  Americans  were  persistent,  angry, 
and  aggressive.     They  pushed  their  way  into  waters  from  which  they 
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had  been  so  jealously  excluded  ;  and  they  did  not  regard  even  the 
line  of  the  three-mile  limit  with  much  respect.  Disputes  and  colli- 
sions were  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Americans  and  the 
Canadian  fishers  and  coast  guardians. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  which  opened  to  reciprocal  trade 
the  coasts  of  British  North  America  and  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  under  certain  restrictions,  for  a  time  removed  these  prolific 
causes  of  dispute;  but  that  treaty  contained  a  clause  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  agreement  at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  on  the  giving  of  one  year's  notice.  During  the  civil  war  the 
attitude  of  the  Canadians,  both  government  and  people,  was  so  un- 
friendly and  offensive,  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
impelled  to  give  notice,  in  1864,  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  must  be 
abrogated ;  and  in  March,  1865,  with  much  ill-feeling  on  both  sides, 
the  reciprocity  in  fishing  and  trading  came  to  an  end,  and  the  troubles 
began  again.  As  the  vexatious  rules  of  1818  were  now  declared  to 
be  in  force,  American  skippers  were  compelled  to  take  out  and  pay 
for  licenses  to  fish  in  provincial   waters ;  and  in  1870,  complaining 
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The  Chicago  Court  House  after  the  Fire. 
Drawn  by  Laivrence  Hague  from  a  photograph. 

that  the  Americans  did  not  provide  themselves  with  these  licenses, 
even  that  concession  was  revoked.  The  povrev  and  importance  of  the 
colonial  government  had  now  become  rather  imperious  under  the 
consolidation  act  which  gave  to  the  united  colonies  the  lofty  title  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
were  correspondingly  austere  and  imperious  in  tone. 

Under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  therefore,  it  was  sought  to  com- 
pose these  long-standing  difficulties  and  leadiust  the  much  ^ 

*  o  O  ...         Excepsive 

vexed  question  of  fishing  rights  on  a  fair  and  enduring  basis,   award  to  the 

_  -•■  &       &  o  Canadians. 

Ihis  laudable  purpose  was  defeated.     The  new  treaty  re- 
vived that  part  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  which  related  to  the 
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fisheries,  with  some  modifications,  and  provided  for  free  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  salt-water  fish  and  fish-oil.  As  this  reciprocal 
division  of  fishery  rights  was  more  valuable  to  the  United  States  than 
to  Canada,  it  was  agreed  that  a  commission  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  concession  to  the  United  States  should  be  organized  and  that  the 
award  of  that  commission  should  be  final.  Great  was  the  wrath  of  our 
people  when,  by  some  diplomatic  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  it  was  found  that  the  real  power  vested 
in  the  Fishery  Commission  was  in  the  hands  of  a  diplomat  notoriously 
friendly  to  Great  Britain,  M.  Maurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  to 
Washington.  This  gentleman  justified  the  apprehension  of  Ameri- 
cans by  making  the  excessive  award  of  $5,500,000  due  to  the  Cana- 
dians on  account  of  the  so-called  reciprocity.  The  Canadians  were 
jubilant  over  this  decision,  and  British  opinion  was  inclined  to  regard 
the  incident  as  ample  revenge  for  the  blow  dealt  to  British  national 
pride  by  the  award  of  swingeing  damages  for  the  losses  inflicted  by 
the  Anglo-Confederate  cruisers.  It  was  openly  boasted  that  "  the 
smart  Yankees  had  been  beaten  at  their  own  game,"  and  that  they 
had  been  overreached  was  the  irritating  reflection  of  our  people.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Geneva  award,  it  was  not  the  money  value  of  the 
decision,  but  its  moral  effect,  that  roused  popular  animosity  ;  and  this 
eventually  resulted  in  so  prejudicing  the  people  against  the  whole 
arrangement,  that  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  be  terminated  ;  and 
so  in  later  years  the  famous  fisheries  dispute  assumed  great  propor- 
tions and  became  more  than  ever  a  cause  of  irritation. 

During  the  summer  of  1871,  two  cities  of  the  American  Union 
were  the  theatres  of  notable  historic  events.  Chicago  was  swept  by 
one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  of  modern  times  ;  and  New  York  was 
shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  sudden  explosion  that  attended  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  combination  of  municipal  thieves.  The  Chicago  fire 
began  on  Sunday  morning,  October  8th,  in  a  small  wooden  barn  on 
The  Chicago  Dc  Kovcu  Street,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Western  Dis- 
^"'-  trict  of  that  city.    A  woman  was  milking  a  cow  by  the  light 

of  a  small  kerosene  lamp  which  the  animal  kicked  over  and  broke. 
The  little  flame  then  kindled  spread  rapidly,  fanned  by  a  strong  wesf^ 
erly  wind,  raged  all  that  night  and  the  following  daj',  and  was  not 
checked  until  2,124  acres  of  city  property  had  been  burned  over,  17,450 
buildings  reduced  to  ashes,  98,500  people  left  homeless,  250  lives 
lost,  and  property  to  the  value  of  1196,000,000  destroyed.  This  enor- 
mous devastation  was  accomplished  in  parts  of  the  city  which  were 
representative  of  the  whole.  In  the  sheets  of  flame  were  destroyed 
great  blocks  of  costly  and  ornate  business  houses,  elegant  private  resi- 
dences, and  buildings  of  the  United  States,  the  county,  and  the  local 
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governments.  The  same  destructive  flood  swept  away  vast  piles  of 
lumber,  extensive  shops  and  factories,  thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  humble  homes  of  working  people  and  the  poor.  Structures  of 
stone,  brick,  iron,  or  marble,  erected  in  a  belief  that  these  were  abso- 
lutely fire-proof,  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  calcined  material  or  warped 
and  twisted  metal.  In  the  seething  flames  that  seemed  to  lick  the 
heavens,  everything  but  the  solid  earth  on  which  the  city  was  built 
was  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  when  the  torrent  of  fiie  was  finally 
stayed,  acres  of  blackened  debris,  sullenly  smoking  in  ruin,  covered 
the  site  of  two  great  divisions  of  Chicago. 

The  panic  in  the  city  was  very  great ;  and  for  miles  around,  the 
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flame  of  the  burning  was  seen  from  afar ;  clouds  of  smoke  darkened 
the  October  sky  by  day  ;  scared  fugitives  camped  on  the  level  prairies 
outside  the  city  limits,  where  their  most  pressing  needs  were  attended 
to  by  relief  corps  organized  by  sympathizing  citizens  of  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  destitution  caused  by  the  fire  was  very  great,  and 
money  and  provisions  were  at  once  sent  on  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  from  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  appalling  calamity  gave 
occasion  for  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  generosity  and  sympathy.  The 
relief  and  aid  society  that  was  instantly  organized  when  the  fire  was 
quelled  received  contributions  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $3,000,000. 
Temporary  houses  were  constructed  for  homeless  families,  and  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  other  supplies  were  bought  for  the  sufferers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  reduced  from  comparative  comfort  to  absolute  beggary 
in  almost  a  moment  of  time.  Taxable  property  was  wiped  out;  the 
city  was  destitute  of  funds,  and  the  State  legislature  came  to  its 
relief  with  enactments  to  reimburse  it  for  some  of  its  previous  expen- 
ditures and  extend  a  temporary  loan  to  the  municipality.  More  than 
fifty  insurance  companies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
compelled  to  suspend  payments  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  fire ;  and  the  derangement  in  business  caused  by  these  disasters 
was  severely  felt  in  the  money  markets  and  in  the  stock  exchanges  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Republic  in  an  immediate  decline  in  prices. 

An  unhappy  incident  following  the  Chicago  fire  was  the  controversy 
which  unexpectedly  sprung  up  between  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
J.  M.  Palmer,  and  General  Sheridan,  then  in  command  of  the  military 
division  of  which  Chicago  was  the  headquarters.  During  the  panic 
which  prevailed  when  the  city  had  been  rendered  temporarily  desti- 
tute of  the  ways  and  means  of  enforcing  police  regulations.  General 
Sheridan  telegraphed  to  the  nearest 
military  posts  in  his  jurisdiction  for 
tents,  camp  equipage,  and  supplies,  and 
for  two  companies  of  infantry,  these 
last  being  intended  to  assist  in  preserv- 
ing order.  In  the  social  disorganiza- 
tion that  followed  the  fire,  there  was 
much  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
law-abiding,  and  not  a  little  violence 
and  crime  on  the  part  of  the  criminal 
classes.  The  mayor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  out  a  volunteer  force  of 
policemen  to  cooperate  with  the  mili- 
tary, eight  companies  of  the  regular 
troops    being    now    on    the    ground.  w.  m.  T«eed. 
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State  troops  were  also  sent  by  Governor  Palmer,  and  comparative 
order  was  restored.     Very  soon,  however,  the  Governor  strenuously 
objected  to  the   employment   of   United    States  troops    to    preserve 
order ;  and  he  sharply  lectured  the  mayor  for  his  having  permitted 
their  continued  stay  in  the  city;  his  dictum  was   that  the    contioversy 
troops  were  there  in  violation  of  law.     The   country  had  etnlrai 
not  yet   recovered    from    the   feverishness  with  which   the  an^Qovem- 
employment  of  United  States  forces  anywhere  was  regarded  ;   "i' J""'"". 
and  some  sympathy  was  felt  with  Governor  Palmer  when  he  said  to 
the  mayor:    "Every  act  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the   United 
States  Array  that  operates  to  restrain  or  control  the  people  is  illegal, 
and  their  presence  in  the  city,  except  for  purposes  of  the  United 
States,  ought  no  longer  to  be  continued."     The  contention  of  Gov- 
ernor Palmer  and  those  who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  a  military  force  in  the  citj'^  was  that  inasmuch 
as  martial  law  had  not  been  proclaimed  and  no  occasion  for  such  proc- 
lamation had  arisen,  the  presence  of  men  acting  as  a  military  guard 
was  an  invasion  of  civil  rights.     The  killing  of  a  citizen  who  refused 
to  reply  to  a  challenge  from  a  sentinel  (a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Volunteer  Corps)  added  bitterness  to  the  controversy  tliat  ensued. 
The  United  States  troops  were  soon  withdrawn ;  but  on  the  28th  of 
the  month,  certain  bankers  and  mercliants,  fearing  a  raid  by  roving 
bands  of  disorderly  men,  applied  to  General  Sheridan  for  a  guard ; 
and  the  general's  reply  with  a  detail  of  four  companies  of  infantry 
caused  the  dispute  to  break  out  with  renewed  violence.     The  legisla- 
ture was  drawn  into  the  controversy.     President  Grant  was  appealed 
to,  and   the  excitement  did  not   subside    until   the   legislature    had 
adjourned,  after  passing  a  series  of  resolutions    complimenting  and 
placating  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  curious  incident. 

The  recovery  of  Chicago  after  the  disaster  of  the  great  fire  of  1871 
was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  It  was  as  if  the  community  had 
received  a  new  inspiration  of  energy,  thrift,  and  enterprise,  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  the  American  people.  A  new  city  rose  on  the 
ashes  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  ruin  wrought  by  the 
fire  was  repaired  with  incredible  swiftness. 

It  was  believed  that  the  disclosures  which  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  thievish  combination  in  the  city  of  New  York  known 
as  the  "  Tweed  Ring  "  were  made  by  one  of  the  former  comrades  of 
the  plotters  who  had  quarrelled  with  his  associates.  At  any  rate, 
the  developments  of  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  astounded 
the  people  by  the  audacity  of  the  thieves  and  the  extent  of  their  rob- 
beries.    The  most  prominent  man  in  the  combination  was  a  prosperous 
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and  wily  politician,  William  M.  Tweed,  formerly  an  humble  mechanic, 
and  then  holding  the  comparatively  uninfiuential  ofEce  of  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  Richard  B.  Connolly,  the  City  Comp- 
troller, was  another  of  the  conspirators,  and  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks,  and  usually  known  as  "  the  brains 
of  the  ring,"  was  the  third.  There  were  other  and  lesser  members  of 
the  gang,  most  of  whom  fled  from  the  country  when  the  explosion 
came.  One  of  the  persons  included  in  the  indictment  subsequently 
found  was  A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  who  was  brought  to 
trial  for  alleged  misdemeanor  in  auditing  and  allowing  accounts 
against  the  city  which  were  subsequently  found  to  be  fraudulent.  In 
Hall's  case  the  jury  disagreed  and  his  trial  was  resultless.  It  was 
pleaded  in  his  behalf  that  his  duties  in  auditing  these  accounts  were 
merely  "  ancillary,"  and  that  he  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
doings  of  the  combination. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  thieves  was  simplicity  itself.     Hav- 
ing   managed   to    secure    control   of    all   the    political   nia- 

Methodsof  °  r      ,  •  i  i     t  mi       i 

the  Tweed  chinery  of  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  fill  the  treasury  by 
legislative  enactments  which  were  procured  from  a  pliant 
State  legislature ;  and  then,  by  means  of  forged  accounts,  they  plun- 
dered that  treasury  with  brutal  boldness.  Bills  for  work,  supplies, 
and  official  service  were  inflated  to  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  their  nor- 
mal proportions,  and  the  money  on  these  accounts  was  duly  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  the  vouchers  having  passed  the  nominal  scrutiny 
of  the  conspirators  themselves.  Thus  articles  bought  for  the  city's 
use  were  apparently  purchased  at  prices  many  times  greater  than 
their  market  value  ;  work  not  done  was  paid  for  in  the  same  manner, 
and  vast  quantities  of  material  were  ostensibly  bought,  and  actually 
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paid  for,  on  account  of  the  city,  but  were  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  creatures  of  "  the  ring."  To  facilitate  this  looting  of  the  city 
treasury,  a  marble  court  house  was  built  at  a  nominal  cost  of  f  12,000,- 
000,  but  which  could  have  been  fairly  well  paid  for  at  one  sixth  of 
that  sum.  The  unravelling  of  the  city's  accounts  eventually  showed 
that  the  tax-payers  had  been  robbed  of  about  1160,000,000,  which 
the  thieves  had  divided  among  themselves.  Much  of  this  vast  plun- 
der, however,  was  distributed  among  the  unclean  creatures  who  fat- 
tened on  the  corruption  of  the  official  government.  Humbler  servants 
of  the  central  organization,  who  suspected  much  and  knew  little,  were 
pensioned  or  subsidized  with  sinecure  places,  or  with  cash  payments 
for  services  for  the  performance  of  which  not  even  a  pretence  was 
made.  The  principals  in  the  robberies  rioted  in  luxurious  living ; 
they  were  clad  with  gorgeous  apparel  and  were  decked  with  costly 
gems ;  they  appeared  in  elegant  equipages  and  for  a  time  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  popular  favor  with  their  generous  display  and  prodi- 
gal charities.  When  Tweed  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  it  was 
actually  proposed  to  erect  in  one  of  the  public  squares  a  statue  of  this 
head  thief.  He  had  the  wit  to  see  the  future  of  such  an  offering  to 
his  vanity,  and  the  city  was  spared  that  humiliation.  It  is  worthy  of 
record  that  none  of  these  municipal  robbers,  save  Tweed  alone,  ever 
suffered  any  punishment  other  than  that  indirectly  caused  by  their 
flight  and  exile.  Some  of  these  men  never  again  set  foot  upon  Amer- 
ican soil  after  their  first  frantic  escape  from  tardily  awakened  justice. 
But  not  one  of  them,  except  Tweed,  was  given  a  penal  sentence. 
Tweed  escaped  from  jail  after  he  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  $12,550  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
years.  This  sentence  was  set  aside  by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in 
the  State,  but  in  the  mean  time  other  suits  had  been  brought  xheendof 
against  him,  one  of  them  being  an  action  to  compel  him  to  ^'"'**' 
restore  $6,000,000  of  his  plunder.  While  these  proceedings  were 
pending,  Tweed,  who  had  been  loosely  guarded,  and  was  secretly 
allowed  to  make  nocturnal  visits  outside  of  the  jail,  managed  to  elude 
his  keepers.  He  fled  to  Cuba  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  caught  and  returned  to  the  United  States  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1876,  his  surrender  being  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
with  which  kingdom  the  United  States  had  no  extradition  treaty. 
Wearied  and  broken  by  exile,  Tweed  confessed  many  of  his  offences 
and  divulged  the  secret  proceedings  of  "the  ring,"  but  he  did  not 
receive  that  immunity  from  further  punishment  for  which  he  had 
hoped  and  schemed.     He  died  in  prison,  April  12th,  1878. 

As  the  fourth  year  of  General  Grant's  term  of  the  presidential 
office  came  on,  the  party  estrangements  caused  by  his  course  became 
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deeper  and  more  bitter.  The  soldier 
President  had  made  many  enemies 
within  the  ranks  of  the  political  or- 
ganization that  had  elected  him.  His 
stubborn  treatment  of  those  who  hon- 
estly differed  with  him  (as  in  the 
case  of  Senator  Sumner,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  distinguished  of 
the  Republican  leaders),  his  mani- 
fest favoritism  in  the  disposition  of 
ofRcial  patronage,  his  persistence  in 
the  project  for  the  annexation  of  San 
Domingo,  and,  above  all,  his  fre- 
quent toleration  of  men  about  him 
whose  reputations  were  not  spotless, 
were  complained  of  and  animadverted  upon  by  men  who  had  idolized 
hiri)  as  a  brave  and  patriotic  soldier,  and  had  witnessed  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency  with  sincere  gratification  and  confidence.  They 
lamented  the  obvious  unfitness  of  the  soldier  for  the  post  for  which 
he  had  few  high  qualifications  and  many  unfortunate  disqualifications. 
One  after  another,  men  who  had  been  early  recruits  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Free  Soil  and  the  Republican  parties  evinced  their  reluctance  to  sup- 
port Grant  for  a  second  term.  In  addition  to  Senator  Sumner  as  an 
opponent,  the  friends  of  Grant  saw  the  departure  of  Lyman  Trumbull, 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois ;  General  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  had  been  one  of  the  famous  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  had  commanded  the  Red  River  Expedition ;  Gen- 
eral Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  Republican 
party,  formerly  an  officer  of  renown  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
Horace  Greeley,  the  erratic  but  wonderfully  gifted  editor  ;  and  others 
whose  names  are  less  historic,  but  who  were  equally  influential  in  the 
times  in  which  they  lived. 

Out  of  the  uneasy  politics  of  Missouri,  in  which  there  had  been  so 
Entrance  much  ycasty  restlessncss  during  the  civil  war,  came  the 
liberal  Re-  "ucleus  around  which  gathered  the  so-called  Liberal  Party 
publican,  of  1872.  The  Republican  Party  in  Missouri  had  split  in 
twain  in  1871,  the  radical  element  setting  up  for  themselves  and  nom- 
inating what  was  known  as  the  "  Liberal "  ticket.  The  movement 
was  continued  into  the  next  year;  and  in  .January,  1872,  a  National 
convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Cincinnati,  May  1st.  These  pro- 
ceedings were  responded  to  with  a  cordial  endorsement  from  various 
parts  of  the  country ;  several  eminent  New  York  Republicans  signed 
an  emphatic  message  of  approval  sent  to  the  Missourians  ;  and  Charles 
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Francis  Adams,  then  on  his  way  home  from  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration,  wrote  a  letter  of  sound  advice,  virtually  putting  aside 
the  presidential  nomination  vyhich  some  persons  had  said  he  had 
earned  hj  his  great  public  services.  The  Liberal  Republican  Conven- 
tion duly  met  in  Cincinnati,  numerously  attended  and  vrith  General 
Schurz  as  chairman.  The  platform  which  was  adopted  condemned 
the  suspension  for  a  number  of  years  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
denounced  corruption  in  office,  declared  against  a  second  term  in  the 
presidential  office,  demanded  a  tariff  which  should  not  interfere  with 
American  industries,  and  a  return  to  specie  payments ;  it  was  rounded 
off  with  a  eulogy  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union.  As  Horace 
Greeley  was  a  lifelong  and  uncompromising  advocate  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  was  the  inevitable  nominee  of  the  convention,  the 
management  of  the  tariff  issue  in  the  coming  campaign  was  regarded 
with  some  degree  of  uneasiness  by  those  who  hoped  to  win  the  sup- 
port of  Democrats,  who  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  low  tariff. 
The  platform,  with  what  was  cnnsidered  great  craftiness,  "remitted 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  [the  tariff  J  to  the  people  in  their  Con- 
gressional districts."  The  tariff  was  thus  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
contest.  Mr.  Greeley  was  nominated  on  the  sixth  ballot  in  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Adams  being  his  most  formidable  competitor  for  the 
honor ;  Senator  Trumbull  and  Judge  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  were 
among  the  other  leading  candidates  balloted  for.  B.  Gratz  Brown, 
of  Missouri,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  Many  Liberal  Re- 
publicans, General  Schurz  among  the  number,  were  dissatisfied  with 
Greeley's  nomination  ;  they  subsequently  met  in  New  York  and  nom- 
inated William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-president.  In  the  subsequent 
excitement  of  the  contest  this  artless  ticket  was  submerged  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  June 
25th,  and  renominated  Grant  by  acclamation.  Henry  Wilson,  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president.  The 
platform  resolutions  declared  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  the  civil  service, 
complete  equality  in  civil,  political,  and  public  rights,  and  strongly 
approved  of  the  President's  policy  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  Baltimore,  July  9th, 
and  the  result  was  the  nomination  of  Greeley  and  Brown 

,  ,      DoiDgs  of 

by  large   majorities   over   the    other   candidates  presented.   theDemo- 
The  platform  adopted  was  almost  identical  with  that  framed 
by  the  Liberal  Republicans,  the  question  of  the  tariff  being  remitted 
to  "  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts  "  in   the  same  bland 
terms  employed  by  Greeley's  friends  in  Cincinnati.     It  was  noted 
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that  the  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
formerly  a  Republican,  James  R.  Doolittle,  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
who  had  broken  away  from  his  party  when  the  erratic  adventures  of 
President  Johnson  caused  a  division  in  the  party  ranks. 

Certain  dissatisfied  Democrats,  who  insisted  that  none  but  an 
uncompromising  Democrat  should  be  the  leader  of  their  party,  met 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  28th,  and  nominated  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor,  a  famous  lawyer,  of  Neve  York,  for  President,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-president.     Like  that  of 

the  dissatisfied  Liberal  Republicans,  this 
ticket  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  presidential  campaign. 
There  were  three  other  nominating  conven- 
tions that  year.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  late  civil  war  met  in  Pittsburgh,  Sep- 
tember 17th,  and  ratified  the  nominations 
of  Grant  and  Wilson  ;  the  colored  citizens 
of  New  England  did  the  same  in  Boston, 
September  6th  ;  and  the  National  Women's 
Suffrage  Association,  in  New  York,  de- 
nounced Greeley  for  his  habitual  attitude 
of  ridicule  and  derision  of  the  movement  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote. 

The  canvass  that  ensued  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  politics.  It  was  a 
purely  personal  campaign,  so  far  as  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Liberal  Republican  move- 
ment were  concerned.  The  friends  of  Gree- 
ley dwelt  upon  the  persistence  with  which 
war  issues  had  been  kept  alive  in  the  coun- 
try, both  North  and  South ;  they  derided 
the  "waving  of  the  bloody  shirt"  by  those 
who  made  much  of  the  alleged  outrages 
committed  by  the  Kuklux  Klan  and  simi- 
lar organized  foes  of  the  colored  race  ;  they 
bitterly  complained  of  the  nepotism  prac- 
tised by  the  Administration,  and  told 
strange  stories  of  the  adventurers  and  cor- 
rupt schemers  who  infested  the  executive 
offices  in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  Grant  Re- 

•■  Clasped  Hands  '■  Badge  and         puWicaus  pointed  to  the  beneficent  changes 

Greeley  Campaign  Medals.  whicli  a  cBssatiou  of  War  had  made  possi- 
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Grant  and  Wilson  Campaign  Medal. 

ble,  and  extolled  the  statesmanship  that  had  reduced  the  burdens  of 
taxation  and  decreased  the  public  debt,  they  chieflj'  directed 
their  energies  to  ridiculing  the  Liberal  Republican  candi-  Greeiey 
dates  and  the  real  status  of  the  motley  party  that  supported 
them.  Greeley,  a  protectionist  and  a  famous  Free  Soil  fighter,  was 
the  standard-bearer  of  hide-bound  Democrats  of  the  old  school,  lately 
reconstructed  rebels,  and  others  who  were  not  reconstructed.  As 
the  canvass  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  it  became  purely  personal,  and 
satire,  caricature,  and  lampoon  were  invoked,  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  any  political  issues  at  stake.  Greeley  and  his  supporters  were  held 
up  to  popular  ridicule  in  a  series  of  laughter-provoking  cartoons  by  a 
famous  caricaturist,  and  one  of  the  leading  Republican  newspapers 
employed  an  expert  facetious  writer  to  follow  around  the  Liberal  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  presidency  and  indite  diverting  descrip- 
tions of  his  sayings  and  doings.  The  name  of  the  Libei'al  Republican 
candidate  for  Vice-president  was  scarcely  mentioned,  but  a  tag  bear- 
ing the  inscription  "  B.  Gratz  Brown "  was  depicted  attached  to 
Greeley's  coat-skirts.  The  Liberals  retorted  with  feeble  attempts  at 
similar  coarseness,  picturing  Grant  as  a  military  despot;  but  the  anom- 
alousness  of  their  situation  and  the  eccentricities  of  their  nominee 
clearly  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  curious  contest. 

Greeley  took  the  field  to  speak  for  himself,  and  in  a  tour  of  several 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  he  delivered  a  series  of 
speeches  which  were  remarkable  for  their  freshness,  vigor,  and  feli- 
city of  diction.  These  numerous  addresses,  apparently  extempora- 
neous, were  notable  for  the  diversity  of  subjects  chosen  and  the 
Tarying  manner  of  their  treatment.  Even  his  enemies  conceded  that 
Greeley's  talents  were  great  and  versatile.  Wearied  by  these  unac- 
customed exertions,  which  told  severely  on  his  physical  powers  (he 
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was  now  past  sixty  years  of  age),  Greeley  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chappaqua,  New  York,  to  attend  at  the  deathbed  of  his  beloved 
wife.  Before  he  could  rally  from  this  blow,  the  election  came  on 
and  he  was  defeated  by  a  tremendous  majority.  He  carried  only  six 
States,  —  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  all  in  the  South.  Grant's  total  vote  was  3,597,070; 
Greeley's  was  2,884,079.  Crushed  by  grief  and  disappoint- 
Horace  mcut,  Grecley's  mind  gave  way,  and  he  relapsed  into  a  pitia- 

ble condition  from  which  he  never  emerged ;  he  breathed 
his  last  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  just  as  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion of  the  campaign  were  being  followed  by  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions of  the  victors. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  Horace 
Greeley,  he  was  sincerely  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people  for 
his  purity  of  character,  impeccable  honesty,  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  the  weak  and  distressed.  His  proudest  boast  might  have  been 
that  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People.  His  pen  was 
ever  ready  in  the  defence  of  those  who  had  no  helper,  and  his  open 
generosity  made  and  kept  him  comparatively  poor  where  other  men 
would  have  amassed  wealth.  His  tragical  death,  which  was  caused  by 
the  monumental  blunder  of  his  life,  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  It  was  lamented  that  the  trenchant  pen  was  laid 
down  forever,  and  that  the  heart  of  the  noble  philanthropist  had 
ceased  to  throb.  Derision  and  triumph  were  alike  forgotten  by  his 
late  opponents ;  and  at  liis  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  the  Republic,  General  Grant  appeared,  a 
sincere  mourner. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1872,  great  excitement  followed 
the  exposure  of  the  so-called  Credit  Mobilier  speculations.  In  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  it  was  found  expedient  to 
organize  a  corporation  of  contractors  to  do  the  work.  Large  profits 
were  expected  from  the  operations  of  the  company,  which  was  named 
"  The  Credit  Mobilier  of  America."  During  the  years  1867  and 
1868,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  enterprise,  j\Ir.  Oakes  Ames,  a  rich 
manufacturer  and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
sold  many  shares  of  the  stock  to  members  of  Congress.  As  the  for- 
tunes of  the  company  might  be  affected  by  the  action  of  Congress 
(although  this  was  denied),  the  holding  of  stock  by  men  whose  votes 
might  determine  this  action  was  naturally  regarded  as  improper,  to 
say  the  least.  The  fact  that  Ames  did  not  demand  cash  payments 
for  the  stock  so  disposed  of,  but  allowed  the  payments  to  be  deferred 
until  the  earnings  of  the  company  should  bring  generous  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  was  cited  as  evidence  that  this  was  practically  a  gift 
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Oakes  Ames. 


F^^^n^^^  of  stock  to  each  man  who  received 

^jB^^^^^^  i*  oil  those  conditions.     The  publi- 

flin         ^mm  cation  of  the  facts,  which  were  vastly 

mF^jSK^^B  exaggerated  and  over-colored,  added 

w|P„'"^^^jB  zest  to   the   canvass   of   1872;  and 

"^■-^^    "ji^B  when  the  House  of  Representatives 

'    .'"r„*?^^M  ill  *'^6  following   year  took    up  the 

^-■^iSsi^AWKS  matter  and  ordered  an  investigation, 

the  volume  of  political  gossip  was 
greatly  increased.  Letters  and  other 
documents  were  produced,  and  a  pop- 
ular saying  which  long  survived  was 
extracted  from  the  proceedings. 
Ames  had  declared  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Credit  Mobilier  stock  he 
had  placed  it  "  where  it  would  do  the  most  good."  The  House  Com- 
mittee, after  a  long  and  patient  examination,  exculpated  all 

,  1111  •  1        1    •        ii  1  r  The  Credit 

the  men  who  had  been  involved  in  the  charges  or  corrup-  Mobiuer 

,,  1111-  i!ii  exposures. 

tion,  but  recommended  that  the  stigma  oi  "  absolute  con- 
demnation "  be  fixed  upon  James  Brooks,  of  New  York,  a  member  of 
the  House  and  a  Government  Director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  upon  Oakes  Ames  ;  the  former  was  thus  censured  for  "  the  use  of 
his  position  to  procure  the  assignment  of  Credit  Mobilier  stock ; "  and 
Ames's  offence  was  declared  to  be  that  of  "  seeking  to  procure  Con- 
gressional attention  to  the  affairs  "  of  his  corporation. 

The  investigation  blighted  many  reputations  of  men  who  had 
before  that  time  stood  high  in  public  esteem.  While  the  inquiry 
was  in  progress,  popular  interest  was  kept  on  the  alert  to  see  which 
of  the  prominent  men  in  Congress  would  next  fall  before  the  deadly 
influence  of  the  famous  "  little  memorandum  book  "  from  which  Mr. 
Ames  refreshed  his  memory  while  under  examination.  The  very 
name  of  his  corporation  became  a  byword  and  a  hissing ;  and  it  suf- 
ficed to  ruin  any  public  man's  fair  fame  to  say  truly  of  him  that  he  was 
"  a  Credit  Mobilier  statesman."  On  the  other  hand,  the  divulging 
of  facts  which  showed  the  enormous  profits  of  this  peculiar  enterprise 
greatly  whetted  the  popular  appetite  for  speculation  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  demoralized  the  people.  Oakes  Ames's  defence  was  able 
and  manly.  But  he  betrayed  a  lack  of  delicacy  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
prieties of  public  life  which,  while  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  abso- 
lute honesty  of  purpose,  went  far  to  justify  much  that  was  alleged  of 
him.  He  suffered  deeply  under  the  storm  of  obloquy  with  which  he 
was  unfairly  whelmed  ;  he  died  in  May,  1873,  while  the  echoes  of  the 
scandal  had  hardly  yet  subsided. 
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More  Cabinet  Changes.  —  Public  Scandals  multiplied.  —  FuAuns  or  the  Whis- 
key Ring.  —  Downfall  of  Secretary  Belknap.  —  Renewed  Bloody  Indian 
Troubles.  —  Death  of  Ccstee  and  Murder  of  Canby.  —  Third  Presidential 
Term  discussed.  —  Political  Disorders  in  the  South.  —  A  Revolution  in 
Louisiana.  —  The  Nomination  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
—  A  Contested  Election.  —  The  Cipher  Dispatches.  —  An  Electoral  Commis- 
sion to  decide  the  Contest.  —  Hayes  declared  elected.  —  The  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876. 

The  second  term  of  President  Grant,  it  must  be  admitted,  justified 
to  some  extent  the  evil  prophecies  of  those  who  believed  that  the 
general's  easy  good-nature  and  his  unacquaintance  with  civil  affairs 
would  open  the  gates  to  doubtful  schemes  and  schemers.  As  time 
wore  on,  many  of  the  rumors  of  alleged  hidden  scandals  and  official 
corruption  were  dispelled,  but  serious  and  unhappy  disclosures  did 
subsequently  shock  the  people.  Changes  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Grant  also  served  to  unsettle  popular  confidence  in  the  Administration 
and  occasion  much  uneasiness  as  to  the  causes  which  underlay  these 
goings  and  comings  of  the  President's  advisers.  Postmaster-general 
Creswell  resigned  in  June,  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marshall  Jew- 
ell, of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Jewell  resigned  his  place  in  July,  1876,  and 
James  N.  Tyner,  of  Indiana,  took  his  place.  William  A.  Richardson 
resigned  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  June,  1874,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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Benjamin  H.  Bvistow,  of  Kentucky,  who  retired  from  office  in  June, 
1876,  and  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  took  up  the  Treasury  portfolio. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio,  who  had  for  a  time 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  taking  the  place  of  W.  W.  Bel- 
knap, who  had  retired  in  disgrace,  was  transferred  to  the  office  of 
Attorney -general,  and  J.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  became 
the  head  of  the  War  Department ;  the  office  of  Attorney-general  had 
become  vacant  by  the  appointment  of  the  incumbent,  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  of  New  York,  to  be  Minister  to  England.  These  changes  cre- 
ated a  vast  amount  of  political  gossip  as  they  were  announced  from 
time  to  time ;  and  some  of  them  were  directly  related  to  the  public 
scandals  of  the  day.  Postmaster-general  Jewell  made  a  vigorous 
fight  to  clear  the  postal  service  of  the  corruption  that  had  crept  into 
nearly  all  its  branches.  In  fighting  the  pernicious  system  of  "  straw 
bids,"  by  means  of  which  the  Government  had  been  shamefully 
cheated,  Mr.  Jewell  incurred  the  animosity  of  a  horde  of  dis- 

..  -"^  ii'pi         Cleansing 

honest  speculators  and  politicians  who  denounced  him  for  the  thepubuo 
"  bad  politics  "  that  characterized  his  official  methods.  Sec- 
retary Bristow,  as  soon  as  he  became  familiar  with  the  interior  work- 
ings of  the  great  and  intricate  machinery  of  the  revenue  service  of  the 
United  States,  began  to  institute  reforms  which  brought  confusion 
and  dismay  to  the  corrupt  officials  and  peculators  who  infested  that 
branch  of  the  Government.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  reforms 
accomplished  during  his  administration  resulted  in  the  uncovering  of 
a  conspiracy  managed  by  men  who  composed  the  so-called  "  Whiskey 
Ring."  These  men  chiefly  operated  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Evansville,  Indiana ;  and  by  their  manipulations  TheWhiBkcy 
they  had  managed  to  defraud  the  Government  of  at  least  ^^"^' 
14,000,000  within  two  years.  This  was  accomplished  by  various 
devices,  usually  with  the  connivance  of  corrupted  subordinate  officials 
of  the  Government,  who  were  facile  instruments  in  the  hands  of  evil 
men.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  frauds,  24  distilleries  and  37  recti- 
fying houses  were  seized,  and  over  60  United  States  gaugers  and 
storekeepers  were  arrested.  One  or  two  of  the  leading  spirits  in  this 
widely  ramifying  conspiracy  were  able  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
men  who  were  very  near  to  the  President.  When  these  suspicious 
circumstances  reached  General  Grant's  notice,  he  briefly  expressed  his 
determination  to  punish  all  offenders  by  the  famous  dictum  to  the 
prosecutors,  —  "  Let  no  guilty  man  escape."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bris- 
tow finally  found  his  place  so  uncomfortable  that  he  withdrew  from 
the  cabinet. 

But  the  most  direct  blow  dealt  at  the  integrity  of  Grant's  admin- 
istration during  his  second  term  of  office  was  the  impeachment  of 
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Benjamin   H.  Bristow. 


the  Secretary  of  War,  William  W.  Bel- 
knap, for  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors. The  specific  charge  in  this  case 
was  based  upon  the  declaration  of  one 
Caleb  P.  Marsh,  a  contractor,  Febru- 
ary, 1876,  to  the  effect  that  Belknap 
had  offered  to  turn  over  to  him  the  con- 
trol of  the  post-tradership  at  Fort  Sill, 
Indian  Territory,  in  order  that  he. 
Marsh,  should  be  able  to  extort  from 
the  post-trader  the  yearly  sum  of  $12,- 
000,  thus  "farming  out"  the  contract 
for  a  certain  consideration.  The  inves- 
tigation that  followed  disclosed  a  chap- 
ter of  damning  facts.  It  appeared  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  had  been  guilty 
of  a  variety  of  acts  of  doubtful  honesty,  and  had  actually  received, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  least  124,450  as  tribute  from  persons  who 
controlled  the  profitable  post-traderships  on  the  western  frontier. 
The  allegation  that  he  had  made  f  90,000  on  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Government  for  headstones  provided  for  the  graves  of  Union  sol- 
Beiknap's  dicTS  failed  of  being  sustained.  Proceedings  against  Bel- 
downiaii.  knap  were  virtually  stopped  by  his  resignation  from  office 
and  the  President's  unfortunately  precipitate  acceptance  of  that  resig- 
nation. Articles  of  impeachment  were  preferred  by  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  but  before  they  could  be  adopted  and  presented  to 
the  Senate,  his  resignation  made  him  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  that  ground  his  counsel  argued  that  articles  could  not 
be  entertained  against  him.  Nevertheless,  the  trial  proceeded,  and 
Belknap  was  acquitted  by  a  vote  of  35  to  25,  a  two-third  vote  being 
necessary  to  convict.  Most  of  the  Senators  who  voted  "  not  guilty  " 
declared  that  they  did  so  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Belknap, 
by  quickly  putting  his  resignation  into  President  Grant's  hands,  had 
escaped  punishment. 

During  this  period  much  bitter  complaint  was  made  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Indian  service.  As  in  other  departments  of  the 
Government,  the  Indian  bureau  had  its  ring,  or  combination  of  traders, 
who  defrauded  alike  the  Government  and  its  Indian  wards.  The 
rations  and  supplies  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  were  of 
poor  quality  and  of  insuflacient  quantity.  Contractors  grew  rich  and 
the  Indians  were  deprived  of  the  sustenance  due  them  under  the 
treaties  which  they  had  made  with  the  Government.  Collisions  with 
discontented  and  hostile  Indians  were  frequent;  and  although   the 
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W.  W.  Belknap. 


R^MBj^^  failure  of  the  Government  to  do  its 

^S^^f^Sf^  whole  duty  by  the   tribes  was  not 

^         ^\  always  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness, 

^        -jrii  roving  bands  of  Indians  carried  ter- 

«  •'  M"  T  ror  along  the  border,  where  sparsely 

Ik      ^''™  settled  villages  and  isolated  dwell- 

■Hnlfii^l^  ings   invited   attack.      An  attempt 

^H^^^bi^  to  remove  a  band  of  Sioux  to  a  new 

^^Hj^^ffijj^k  reservation  in  June,  1876,  resulted  in 

a  frightful  defeat  of  United  States 
troops  under  General  George  A. 
Custer,  on  the  Little  Big  General  cus- 
Horn  River,  Montana.  The  '«''»fiK"- 
troops  were  surprised  by  a  greatly 
superior  force  and  were  cut  to  pieces, 
the  entire  command  being  obliterated.  In  this  lamentable  fight  the 
Indian  force  was  estimated  at  from  2,500  to  3,000  warriors.  Custer's 
little  column  consisted  of  only  five  incomplete  companies,  less  than 
300  men,  all  told.  This  tragedy  carried  great  sorrow  over  all  the 
country,  and  the  savage  fiendishness  of  the  victors  further  inflamed 
the  passions  of  those  who  insisted  that  "  the  only  good  Indians  are  dead 
Indians."  The  assertion  that  Custer  disobeyed  orders  and  drew  upon 
himself  and  his  command  the  tragical  fate  that  overtook  them  was 
finally  disproved ;  but  it  was  evident  that  his  reckless  courage,  so 
often  evinced  in  dashing  cavalry  charges  and  bold  adventures  during 
the  civil  war,  precipitated  him  into  a  fight  which  a  more  cautious  sol- 
dier would  have  avoided. 

Another  distinguished  army  officer,  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  lost 
his  life  in  1873  while  attempting  to  negotiate  with  a  band  ^^^  ^^^^ 
of  discontented  Indians,  the  Modocs,  of  Oregon.  These  ™'^' 
Indians  had  been  made  uneasy  by  white  settlers  and  explorers  who 
crowded  them  in  all  directions.  Finally  they  took  to  the  lava  beds  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  where,  intrenched  in  a  broken  and 
rocky  country,  full  of  caves  and  circuitous  passages,  they  were  able  to 
defy  their  besiegers.  The  Modocs  were  invited  to  meet  under  a  flag 
of  truce  for  an  adjustment  of  their  grievances.  General  Canby  and 
Peace  Commissioners  Meacha*m  and  Thomas  (civilians)  met  the  chief 
of  the  hand.  Captain  Jack,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek,  where  negotia- 
tions were  opened.  Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning,  the 
treacherous  red  men  opened  fire  ;  General  Canby  and  Commissioner 
Thomas  were  killed,  and  Commissioner  Meacham  was  seriously 
wounded.  This  was  the  Indian  declaration  of  war.  A  vigorous 
campaign  was  opened  against  them  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the 
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band,  including  Captain  Jack  and  his  associates,  in  June,  1873.  The 
treatment  of  the  captives  was  a  new  departure  in  the  Indian  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The  principals  were  tried  for  murder  in  a  civil 
court,  and  seven  of  them  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Three  of  the  assassins  of  Canby  and  Thomas,  Captain  Jack,  Sconchin, 
and  Black  Jim,  were  duly  executed  at  Fort  Klamath ;  the  others 
were  respited  and  sent  to  a  reservation  in  Dakota,  where  they  were 
kept  under  a  close  guard. 

Early  in  1876,  the  Centennial  year  of  the  Republic,  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  approaching  presi- 
dential campaign.  Some  of  General  Grant's  over-zealous  friends 
began  to  circulate  a  report  that  he  would  not  be  averse  to  accept- 
ing a  nomination  for  a  third  term  ;  and  others  openly  urged  that 
his  reelection  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Against  this  suggestion  it  was  argued  that  a  third  presidential  term 
was  highly  unadvisable,  both  as  a  matter  of  precedent  and,  at  this 
time,  as  certain  to  result  in  the  accumulation  of  further  political  scan- 
dals. The  advisability  of  extending  the  presidential  term  to  six 
years  and  making  the  incumbent  of  the  office  ineligible  for  reelection 
was  discussed  by  the  people  and  in  Congress  through  the  session  of 
1875-6 ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  that  a  third  term  in  the  presidential  office  would  be  a 
departure  from  settled  usage  "  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
Action  of  6vil  to  our  free  institutions."  General  Grant  maintained 
eheiiome.  ^  discrcet  silence  while  these  discussions  were  going  on;  but 
when  finally  constrained  to  speak,  he  frankly  expressed  his  indiffer- 
ence to  accepting  a  third  nomination,  although  he  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  Constitution  did  not  restrict  the  President  to  two 
terms,  and  that  there  might  arise 
an  exigency  when  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  dismiss  a  president  after 
he  had  served  eight  years.  As  for 
himself,  he  would  not  accept  a  third 
nomination  unless  it  were  offered 
"  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
make  it  an  imperative  duty,  —  cir- 
cumstances not  likely  to  arise." 

When  the  time  for  nominating 
presidential  candidates  arrived, 
every  Southern  State  was  appar- 
ently certain  to  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  except  where  the 
Republican    governments   were   up-  General  George  a.  Cu.ter. 
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held  by  the  Federal 
bayonet  in  Louisi- 
ana, South  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida. 
Disorders  in  the 
South  still  contin- 
ued, in  spite  of  the 
stringent  legisla- 
tion enacted  by 
Congress.  In  or- 
der to  repress  these 
disorders,  and  to 
protect  the  colored 
people  at  the  polls. 
Congress  had 

passed,  in  1871, 
what  was  known 
as  the  Force  Act. 
It  was  the  harshest 
and  most  severe 
law  of  the  many 
so-called  recon- 
struction measures. 
This  law,  which 
virtually  suspended 
State  government 
in  the  lately  reconstructed  States,  as  well  as  in  those  which  were  still 
outside  the  pale  of  Congressional  recognition,  excited  grave  doubts 
and  fears  in  the  minds  of  the  more  conservative  members  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  that  induced  the  "bolt" 
of  the  Liberal  Republicans  in  the  following  year.  Briefly,  it  "empow- 
ered the  President  to  employ  the  army,  navy,  and  militia  to  suppress 
combinations  which  deprived  the  negro  of  the  rights  guaranteed  him 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  For  such  combinations  to  appear  in 
arms  was  made  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  President 
might  suspend  habeas  corpus  in  the  rebellious  district." 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  severe   repressive  measures,  the  South 
was  filled  with  violence  and  turmoil.     Terror  prevailed  in   „ 

*     ^  ^  Persecution 

regions  where  masked  ruffians  still  rode  on  their  nightly  oithene- 

.  J  .   .    .  .  T         gross. 

raids,  visiting  with  threats  and  even  murder  and  incendia- 
rism the  homes  of  Northern  men  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
those  regions,  and  flogging  and  otherwise  cruelly  using  the  colored 
people  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence  save  that  of  a  black  skin  and  an 


The  Custer  Monument,  erected  on  the  Battle-field. 
Dravm  by  John  MacdonaMfrom  a  photograph  by  Barry. 
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Rain-in-the-Face.  Sitting  Bull. 

From  a  pkolograpli  by  Barry.  From  a  photograph  by  Notman. 

TWO  FAMOUS  SIOUX  CHIEFS  WHO  FOUGHT  AGAINST  CUSTER. 

acceptance  of  the  freedom  so  lately  guaranteed  to  them.  There  was 
a  manifest  intention  to  expel  from  these  States  every  man  of  North- 
ern birth,  to  punish  with  bloody  severity  any  white  man  who  should 
be  suspected  of  fraternizing  with  the  negroes,  and  to  reduce  to  servile 
obedience  the  colored  people  who  were  just  beginning  to  understand 
and  exercise  their  new-born  rights  as  free  men.  Meantime  State 
legislation  was  relied  upon  to  remove  their  disabilities  from  persons 
disfranchised  under  national  authority  as  punishment  for  complicity 
and  activity  in  the  late  rebellion.  These  men  were  able  to  hold  local 
offices  of  importance. 

Louisiana  suffered  longest  and  most  severely  in  consequence  of 
the  political  confusion  that  reigned  throughout  the  South  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  i-ecklessness.  The  anarchy  in  that  State  resulted  in 
frequent  armed  collisions,  and  near  the  close  of  August,  1874,  it 
reached  its  culmination.  Six  Republican  officials  were  brutally  mur- 
dered near  Coushatta,  Red  River  Parish,  the  crime  being  the  outcome 
of  a  long  and  merciless  conflict  between  the  blacks  and  whites.  The 
murdered  men  had  resigned  their  offices  under  threats,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  killing  were  being  escorted  to  the  Texas  boundary  to  be 
expelled  from  the  State.  A  band  of  desperadoes,  said  to  be  members 
of  the  so-called  White  League  of  Louisiana,  fell  upon  the  cavalcade, 
killed  the  captives,  and  made  their  escape  unharmed.  Thereupon 
President  Grant  prepared  to  send  an  armed  force  to  sustain  Governor 
Kellogg  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  order.  D.  B.  Penn,  who  had  been 
the  defeated  candidate  for  Lieutenant-governor  in  the  last  previous 
State  election,  and  who  now  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  Governor  of 
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the  State,  in  the  absence  of  McEnery,  the  defeated  candidate  for 
Governor,  issued  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  citizens,  denouncing 
Kellogg  as  a  usurper  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  drive  him  from 
power.  The  streets  of  New  Orleans  were  barricaded,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 14th  a  severe  fight  took  place  between  the  Kellogg  forces, 
who  were  chiefly  Metropolitan  Police,  and  the  insurgents,  Anarchy  in 
in  which  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  were  killed  on  each  i'""'"'*'^- 
side.  Governor  Kellogg  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  refuge  in  the 
custom  house,  which  was  in  fact  a  fortification.  All  of  the  State  and 
city  buildings  and  other  public  properties  were  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. About  10,000  men  responded  to  Penn's  call  for  militia ; 
and  the  revolution  being  apparently  complete  and  Kellogg's  little 
army  defeated,  Penn  was  formally  inducted  into  office  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  governor,  in  which  capacity  he  addressed  dispatches  to 
President  Grant  requesting  him  to  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  contest.    The  President,  upon  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Governor 


"  Comanche,"  Captain  Keogii's  Horse. 
(This  horse,  and  the  half-breed  scout,  Curlcy,  were  the  only  surriTors  o£  the  Custer  party. 
"  Comanche  "  was  aftenvards  found  several  miles  from  the  battle-field  with  seven  wounds, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  subsequently  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  one  to  ride  him,  and 
detailing  a  soldier  as  his  attendant.) 
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The  Region  occupied  by  the  Modocs,  showing  the  "  Lava  Beds.' 


Kellogg  applying  for 
aid,  issued  a  procla- 
mation warning  the 
insurgents  to  dis- 
perse within  five 
days.  Orders  were 
given  for  United 
States  troops  and 
vessels  of  war  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  Or- 
leans ;  and  General  W.  H.  Emory,  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  was  instructed  to  preserve  order  and  to  refrain  from  any 
recognition  of  the  Penn  government.  Thereupon  Emory  demanded 
the  surrender  of  all  State  property  and  the  disbanding  of  the  State 
forces.  McEnery,  in  whose  absence  Penn  had  assumed  gubernato- 
rial functions,  had  meanwhile  returned  to  the  city,  and  he  complied 
with  General  Emory's  demand,  the  Kellogg  government  being  rein- 
stated. 

In  January,  1875,  as  the  Louisiana  legislature  was  about  to  assem- 
ble, grave  apprehensions  of  trouble  existed,  tlie  Democrats 
4raunter-  liaviug  claimed  that  they  had  elected  a  majority  of  that 
body.  President  Grant  assigned  General  Sheridan  to  com- 
mand in  the  department,  and  preparations  were  made  to  quell  any 
disorder  that  might  arise.  The  Democratic  members  managed  to 
organize  and  choose  a  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  although  the  roll- 
call  showed  50  Democrats  and  52  Republicans  present.  Five  Demo- 
cratic claimants'  were  at  once  admitted  to  contested  seats,  and  the 
Democrats  proceeded  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  House. 
At  this  point  Governor  Kellogg  interfered,  and  at  his  request  the  five 
members  who  did  not  hold  certificates  from  the  returning  board,  but 
who  had  been  sworn  in  by  the  Democrats,  were  forcibly  removed 
from  the  hall  by  General  de  Trobriand,  commanding  the  Federal 
forces  at  the  State  House.  The  Republicans  now  proceeded  to  reor- 
ganize the  body  in  their  own  way,  and  the  Democratic  members 
quitted  the  hall.  These  proceedings  excited  party  feeling  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  Administration  was  roundly  denounced  for  inter- 
fering with  the  local  political  affairs  of  Louisiana.  A  Congressional 
Committee  essayed  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,  and 
as  a  result  the  Democrats  sullenly  accepted  the  situation,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Kellogg  government  finally  prevailed.  Whether  the 
opposition  to  Kellogg  had  or  had  not  been  victorious  in  the  legislative 
elections,  it  was  clear  that  the  Government  owed  its  security  in  its 
place  wholly  to  the  Federal  military  aid  it  received. 
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In  South  Carolina,  where  the  so-called  carpet-baggers  held  sway, 
the  political  confusion  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Louisiana. 
The  State  treasury  was  looted,  and  base  and  ignorant  men,  rJie'io'so'uth 
both  white  and  black,  rioted  in  the  halls  of  the  legislature 
and  in  the  court-rooms  of  the  State.     Enormous  burdens  of  taxation 
were  laid  upon  the  people ;  the  debts  and   liabilities  of  the   State 
during  the  reconstruction  period,  were  increased  from  $5,000,000  to 
more  than  §34,000,000,  under  the  rule  of  the  early  carpet-bag  regime 
of  Governor  Moses.    Tliese  ills  grew  to  vast  proportions  ;  but  a  better 
era  dawned  in  1874,  when  D.  H.  Chamberlain  was  elected  Governor 
over  the  corrupt  Moses  combination,  the  South  Carolina  Republicans 
having   finally  quarrelled.      Chamberlain's   administration  was  able 
and  honest ;  it  led  the  way  to  a  restoration  of  order,  but  the  virus  of 
political  corruption  was  not  readily  and  easily  purged  from  the  body 
politic. 

Another  Southern  State  to  suffer  long  in  the  agonies  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  Aikansas.  For  nearly  two  years  a  contest  raged  Turmoil  in 
over  the  rival  claims  of  two  Republicans,  James  Brooks  and  ■*r'"">s»»- 
Elisha  Baxter,  both  men  insisting  that  they  had  been  lawfully  elected 
governor  by  the  people.  Baxter  managed  to  get  possession  of  the 
State  House,  in  April,  1874.  His  rival  at  once  proclaimed  martial 
law,  and  marched  against  the  State  House,  which  Brooks  had  barri- 
caded and  fortified.  The  E'ederal  foi'ces,  under  Captain  Rose,  were 
enjoined  to  remain  neutral  as  long  as  no  actual  violence  should  break 
out.  Disturbances  were  common,  but  no  general  engagement  was  pre- 
cipitated except  at  Pine  Bluff,  where  armed  men  of  the  opposing 
factions  had  a  fight  in  which  the  Brooks  party  lost  fewer  men  than 
the  Baxter  band ;  the  total  number  killed  was  variously  reported 
from  15  to  30.  Both  of  the  claimants  clamored  for  recognition  and 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government ;  and  the  squabble  took  on  an 
almost  comic  aspect,  the  people  of  the  country  generally  regarding 
the  proceedings  as  an  amusing  burlesque  of  popttlar  government. 
Finally  President  Grant  invoked  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  case.  This 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  Baxter's  claim  ;  whereupon  Brooks  gave  up 
the  contest,  and,  amidst  great  rejoicings,  Baxter  took  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  State  House,  and  the  government  of  Arkansas  gradually 
resumed  its  orderly  movement,  the  recognition  of  the  National  Admin- 
istration being  sufficient  to  determine  its  right  to  live. 

With  incidents  like  these  still  passing  before  their  view,  the  two 
great  political  parties  prepared  for  the  presidential  election  of  1876. 
It  was  a  time  of  high  political  excitement,  the  condition  of  the  South 
still  being  the  dominant  topic  of  discussion,  as  it  had  been  in  the  last 
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Facsimile  of  a  "Gratuity"  voted  to  Governor  Moses  by  the   South  Carolina 
Legislature  in  I  87  I. 


two  preceding 
campaigns. 
The  Democrats 
of  the  North 
were  more 
united  than  in 
1872,  and  the 
reconstruction 
of  the  States 
lately  in  rebel- 
lion now  prom- 
ised    to      give 

them  "the  solid  South  "  and  make  sure  their  triumph  in  the  coming 
election.  The  Republicans  were  equally  confident,  although  there 
were  many  bickerings  and  jealousies  among  the  leaders.  Their 
National  convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  June  14th;  the  platform 
adopted  pledged  the  party  to  the  policy  of  pacification  which  had 
been  pursued  by  General  Grant ;  demanded  the  earliest  possible 
resumption  of  specie  payments;  favored  a  tariff  that  should  be  pro- 
tective of  home  industries;  reprobated  Chinese  immigration,  and 
insisted  on  ample  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  Union.  The  leading  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion were  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York  ;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana; 
and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio.  General  Hayes,  who  stood  sixth 
on  the  list  at  the  first  ballot,  and  who  was  not  widely  known  through- 
out   the     country,    was 

TPZ  Y'  JJlA^  ^A>^ — i^idlSa*—  .J  al,~Jwi-. 


Summary  of  the  Amounts  paid  to  One  Firm  for  Furniture 

by  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  of  I  872-74. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  InTestigating  Committee.) 


nominated  on  the  sev- 
enth ballot.  His  success 
was  a  surprise;  it  was 
the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise, the  friends  of  all 
the  other  candidates  be- 
ing unwilling  to  surren- 
der to  any  one  of  their 
competitors.  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated 
for  the  Vice-presidency. 
General  Hayes  had  been 
educated  a  lawyer ;  he 
had  served  with  credit 
in     the     Federal    army 
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during  the  civil  war ;  was  four  times  wounded,  and  he  specially  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Sheridan's  battles  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
in  1864.  In  civil  life  he  had  served  his  State  once  in  Congress  and 
three  times  as  Governor;  when  nominated  he  was  about  fifty-four 
years  old. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  June 
28th,  and  adopted  a  platform  denunciatory  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  Grant  Administration,  and  employed  with  emphasis  and 
frequent  repetition  the  phrase  "  Reform  is  necessary,"  as  applied 
to  every  branch  of  the  Government,  —  Federal,  State,  and  municipal. 
The  platform  also  denounced  the  tariff  then  existing,  and  demanded 
"  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only^  for  revenue."  This 
declaration,  which  looked  obliquely  in  the  direction  of  free  trade, 
was  regarded  as  a  notable  and  formal  announcement  of  that  policy 
by  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  first  ballot  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of 
New  York,  had  nearly  enough  votes  to  give  him  the  nomination,  and 
before  the  result  was  reached  he  was  declared  by  acclamation  and 
with  great  enthusiasm  to  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  convention. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president. 
Mr.  Tilden  was  a  shrewd  and  able  lawyer,  his  practice  being  largely 

in  cases  relating  to  railways 
and  other  corporations.  In 
the  unravelling  of  the 
Tweed  frauds  in  New  York 
he  exhibited  much  astute- 
ness and  skill.  At  the  time 
of  his  nomination  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York, 
having  been  elected  to  that 
office  in  1874.  He  had  won 
fame  as  an  incorruptible 
Chief  Executive,  and  had 
introduced  many  reforms 
into  the  State  Administra- 
tion of  which  he  was  the 
chief.  His  nomination  was 
hailed  by  many  as  certain 
to  result  in  a  thorough  ref- 
ormation of  the  National 
Government  when  he  should 
be  advanced  to  its  head. 

The    canvass   lacked    the 
personal  virulence  which  had 
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Facsimile  of  a  Bill  for  furnishing  the  State  House  at 
Columbia,  S.  C,  in  I  872. 
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"I  shall  decide  every  point  in  the  case  of  post-office  elector  in  favor  of  the  highest  demo- 
cratic elector,  and  grant  the  certificate  accordingly  on  morning  of  the  6th  inst.  Confiden- 
tial." —  Congressional  Record. 

One  of  the  "  Cipher  Despatches  "  sent  during  the  Election  Deadlock    with  Translation,  as  put 
in  Evidence  before  the  Congressional  Committee. 

characterized  those  immediately  preceding  it ;  the  blameless  character 
and  valuable  public  services  of  both  candidates  precluded  anything 
like  the  display  of  vulgar  brutality  with  which  Grant  and  Greeley 
had  both  been  pursued  four  years  earlier.  The  party  in  favor  of  an 
increased  issue  of  National  paper  money,  or  "  greenbacks,"  nominated 
Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  philanthropist  of  New  York,  for  the  presi- 
dency ;  and  those  in  favor  of  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  fluids  named  Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,, 
as  their  candidate.  The  result  of  the  election  gave  Tilden  a  popular 
majority  of  157,394  over  all ;  but  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  States,  counting  those  of  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Louisiana,  which  were  held  in  dispute.  The  friends  of  Tilden 
denied  the  validity  of  the  returns  from  those  three 
States.  Exclusive  of  them,  he  had  carried  every  "^  DONT  KNOW." 
Southern  State ;  and  in  the  North  he  had  car- 
ried New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
Indiana.  The  returning  boards  in  the  three  dis- 
puted States  thi-ew  out  the  returns  of  several  dis- 
tricts which  gave  Democratic  majorities  ;  this 
gave  the  three  States  to  the  Republicans  ;  and 
Mr.  Hayes  thereby  had  a  majority  of  one  in  the  15)00! 

Electoral  College.     It  was  a  narrow  escape  from     *  v^m^^x  Notice  posted 

J     -  ^  up  in   Mississippi  during. 

deieat.  the  Election  of  I  876. 
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Samuel  J.  Tilden. 


When  the  decisions  of  the  returning 
boards  in  the  three  doubtful  States  were 
made  public,  after  a  fe\^  days  of  trying 
suspense,  a  bitter  and  angry  excitement 
raged  all  over  the  country.  The  disap- 
pointed Democrats  charged  the  returning 
boards  with  fraud ;  recounts  were  de- 
manded ;  and  pending  further  examination 
of  the  returns,  leading  politicians  of  both 
parties  gathered  at  the  capitals  of  the 
States  in  dispute  to  see  fair  play.  These 
"  visiting  statesmen,"  as  they  were  called, 
gave  counsel  to  their  friends  and  aided 
as  far  as  possible  in  allaying  the  excite- 
ment that  raged  around  the  boards  in 
session.  Pending  the  meeting  of  the  presidential  electors  in  j^  ne^^tea 
the  several  States,  a  scheme  was  concocted  by  some  of  Mr.  *^'^'='i°°- 
Tilden's  superserviceable  friends  to  secure  one  or  more  electoral  votes 
from  South  Carolina,  Florida,  or  Oregon.  They  sent  agents  to  the 
capitals  of  these  States ;  and  a  great  number  of  messages  in  cipher  or 
cryptogram  were  transmitted  between  the  plotters.  Some  of  these 
messages  were  subsequently  translated  and  published  ;  they  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  plot  to  buy  one  or  two  electoral  votes ;  and  it 
appeared  that  the  conspirators  had  ample  financial  means  to  carry  out 
their  designs.  Responsibility  for  this  conspiracy  was  never  fixed ;  but 
it  was  pretty  well  established  that  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee was  not  active  in  the  business ;  and  Mr.  Tilden  denied  und^r  oath 
all  knowledge  of  it.  The  cry  of  fraud  was  returned  upon  the  Demo- 
crats, however,  and  it  was  long  before  these  accusations  and  counter- 
charges ceased  to  agitate  both  parties. 

The  question  of  determining  the  validity  of  the  electoral  returns 
from  the  disputed  States  must  now  come  before  Congress  in  joint 
paeeting.  The  Constitution  provides  that  "  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
The  obvious  meaning  of  these  words  was  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  count  the  electoral  votes,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives attending  as  mere  spectators.  The  Democrats  objected  to  this 
because  it  would  give  Senator  Ferry,  the  Republican  President  of 
the  Senate,  sole  power  to  count  the  votes  and  declare  the  result ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  he  would  accept  the  returns  for  Hayes  and  so 
declare  him  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  famous  Twenty-second 
Joint  Rule,  which  was  a  comparatively  modern  innovation  adopted 
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An  Incident  during  the  Reconstruction  Troubles  in  Arl<ansa«.^ 
Drawn  by  Orson  Lowdlfrom  photographs  and  descriptions  by  eye-witnesses. 

in  1865,  made  it  possible  for  members  of  the  House  or  Senate  to 
obstruct  the  counting  of  any  objectionable  return,  thus  electing 
Tilden.  The  Senate  was  Republican ;  the  House  Democratic.  The 
deadlock  was  complete ;  and  from  each  of  the  three  Southern  States 
in  dispute  there  were  multiple  returns  for  Hayes  or  for  Tilden.  In 
Oregon  the  Democratic  Governor  had  refused  to  give  a  certificate 
to  one  of  the  Republican  electors,  declaring  him  ineligible,  as  he  held 
an  office  under  the  United  States  Government.  The  certificate  due 
him  was  given  to  a  Democratic  elector,  E.  A.  Cronin,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  given  to  any  man  on  the  Tilden 
electoral  ticket.  The  Republican  electors  from  Oregon  refused  to 
acknowledge  Cronin's  right  in  the  Electoral  College ;  and,  associating 

1  The  steamer  Ilallie,  with  a  load  of  Baxter  men,  was  fired  at  by  the  Brooks  forces  in 
the  State  House,  the  ball  passing  just  in  front  of  her  bows. 
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with  them  the  rejected  Republican  elector  who  held  a  certificate  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  they  gave  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  their 
State  to  Hayes.  Cronin  presented  himself  in  Washington  claiming  a 
right  to  cast  his  vote  somehow  and  somewhere  for  Tilden,  but  he  was 
willing  that  two  of  the  three  Oregon  votes  should  be  given  to  Hayes. 
It  was  evident  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  would  not  agree  upon 
any  method  of  counting  the  electoral  votes  in  joint  meeting  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  The  situation  was  critical. 
Timorous  men  feared  and  reckless  men  counselled  civil  war  rather 
than  submission  of  either  to  the  triumph  of  the  other  side.     Presi- 


The  State  House  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  showing  the  Cannon  used  by  the  Brooks  Forces  stationed 

there. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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The  Scene  of  the  Conflict  between  the  Brooks  and  Baxter  Adherents  in  front  of  the  Anthony  House, 

Little  Roci<. 

Drawn  by  G.  W,  Peters  from  a  contemporary  photograph. 


dent  Grant  quietly  strengthened  the  military  forces  around  the  Na- 
tional capital ;  and  an  excitable  Kentucky  newspaper  editor  intimated 
that  "100,000  unarmed  Kentuckians"  might  be  needed  in  Washing- 
ton to  see  justice  done. 

A  compromise  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  famous  Electoral  Commission   Bill.     Under  this 

The  Electo-      '^  pit 

rai  commis-  statute  the  whole  matter  of  the  disputed  electoral  count 
was  referred  to  a  Commission  to  consist  of  five  Senators, 
five  Representatives,  and  five  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Four  of  the  judicial  members  of  the  Commission  were  named 
in  the  bill ;  they  were  Justices  Clifford  and  Field,  Democrats,  and 
Strong  and  Miller,  Republicans ;  they  were  to  choose  the  fifth  Justice^ 
and  the  Commission  was  so  constituted  before  this  choice  could  be 
made  that  its  members  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  politi- 
cal parties,  seven  to  seven  ;  the  fifth  Justice,  when  he  should  be 
chosen,  would  have  the  casting  vote,  if  politics  were  to  divide  equally 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission.  It  was  expected  that  the 
four  Justices  would  choose  from  the  Supreme  Bench  Justice  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  whose  politics  were  uncertain  ;  he  had  acted  with 
both  parties  at  different  times,  but  his  leanings  had  latterly  been  in 
the  direction  of  the  Democrats.  At  this  critical  juncture.  Justice 
Davis  was  unexpectedly  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  his  own 
State.  He  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  doubtless  thankful  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  being  an  umpire ;  and  Justice  Joseph  Bradley. 
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The  Opening  Ceremonies  of  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  May  I  0,  I  876. 
Drawn  by  Martin  Borgord  from  a  photograph. 


of  New  Jersey,  a  Republican,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  At  this  the 
Democrats  lost  all  hope,  and  the  cry  "  eight  to  seven  "  went  up  from 
their  ranks. 

The  Electoral  Commission  met  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1877. 
Both  parties  to  the  controversy  were  represented  by  eminent  legal 
counsel,  and  the  returns  from  the  disputed  States  were  passed  in  suc- 
cession before  the  Commission,  Florida  being  first  taken  up,  and 
Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina  following  in  order.  This  first 
case  virtually  decided  all  the  rest.  By  a  vote  of  8  to  7  the  Commis- 
sioners agreed  that  they  should  not  "  go  behind  the  returns,"  but 
should  decide  which  of  the  several  returns  offered  should  be  received 
as  lawful.  The  Florida  returns  for  the  Hayes  electors  were  then 
admitted.  The  same  procedure  was  held  in  each  one  of  the  disputed 
cases.  The  crisis  was  over ;  and  the  country,  relieved  from  a  long  and 
severe  mental  strain,  breathed  more  freely ;  the  possible  peril  of  civil 
war  was  past.  Only  the  disputed  returns  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Electoral  Act;  the  single  returns,  about  which 
there  could  be  no  dispute,  were  not  sent  to  that  body.     The  Twenty- 
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second  Joint  Rule,  of  1865,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  law  constituting  the  Electoral  Commission, 
permitting  no  return  to  be  rejected  without  a  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1877,  the  two  Houses  met  in  joint  meeting  and  all  the  returns  were 
considered  in  due  order,  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
being  conclusive  in  each  case  when  a  return  from  any  one  of  the  dis- 
puted States  was  taken  up  and  objection  made.  In  each  case  objec- 
tions were  made ;  but  these  were  in  the  nature  of  formal  pro- 
tests and  went  on  file  without  further  action.  Finally,  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  2d,  1877,  the  count  was  concluded 
and  the  tellers  reported  that  185  electoral  votes  had  been  cast  for 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  184  votes  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  long 
agony  was  over  and  the  presiding  oiBcer  made  declaration  that 
"  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  having  received  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes,  is  duly  elected   President   of   the 


Hayes 

declared 

elected. 


Interior  of  Horticultural  Hail. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  aphotograph. 

United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1877."  Similar  declaration  affirmed  the  election  of  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  New  York,  to  be  Vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
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A  picturesque  and  impressive  event  in  the  last  year  of  Grant's  sec- 
ond term  of  office  was  the  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in 

J      T       1  1  T        1    t      Centennial 

Philadelphia.     It  fatly   commemorated  the  one  hundredth  ExpoBition 

.  _.  .  TMTT'i  in  1876. 

anniversary  of  American  Independence,  and  gilded  with  a 
certain  lustre  the  close  of  the  National  Administration  which  had  not 
been  altogether  pleasing  or  peaceful.  The  project  for  holding  this 
International  Exposition  originated  in  Philadelphia,  in  vrhich  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  was  born.  After  some  opposition  from  those  who 
were  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  local,  rather  than  a  National  affair, 
Congress  was  induced  to  extend  aid  and  give  National  authoritative- 
ness  to  the  enterprise.  An  act  was  passed  in  1872,  incorporating 
the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  and  giving  it  the  needed  powers 
to  transact  the  financial  business  of  the  organization.  The  Presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  make  formal  proclamation  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  the  exhibition  ;  a  commission  consisting  of  one  dele- 


The  Court  in  the  Board  of  Finance  Building. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


gate  from  each  State  and  Territory  was  to  be  appointed  by  him,  and 
he  was  requested  by  act  of  Congress  to  extend  to  the  governments  of 
other  nations  an  official  invitation   "to  participate  in  the  Interna- 
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tional  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States."  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
admission  to  the  ports  of  this  country  free  of  duty  of  all  articles 
intended  for  the  exhibition. 

Congress  also  appropriated  at  different  times  12,000,000,  of  which 
11,500,000  was  an  advance  loan  for  the  use  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mission, and  by  these  acts  gave  the  exposition  its  distinctively 
National  character.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  |1,500,- 
000 ;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  $1,000,000,  and  the  other  States  and 
Territories  appropriated  smaller  and  various  amounts.  All  of  the 
States  and  Territories  were  represented  on  the  Commission,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  participated  in  the  exhibition,  their  headquarters 
and  buildings  being  individual.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
twenty-six  structures  erected  for  the  use  of  the  States,  a  goodly  num- 
ber were  occupied  by  States  lately  in  rebellion.  The  governments  of 
the  world  responded  generously  to  the  invitation  to  participate,  and 
for  the  first  time  on  American  soil  was  gathered  a  large  and  impres- 
sive exhibit  of  objects  of  art,  commerce,  manufacture,  and  human 
industry  representing  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  required  time  to 
convince  some  of  the  foreign  governments  that  the  exposition  was 
actually  conducted  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government,  so  far  as  that  Government  could  be  committed  to  a  work 
of  this  sort;  but  eventually  the  response  to  the  call  was  general 
throughout  the  world. 

The  exposition  was  opened  on  tlie  10th  of  May,  1876,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vast  crowd  of  people.  President  Grant,  after  appropriate 
literary  exercises,  declared  the  International  Exposition  opened,  and  a 
procession  of  eminent  persons  moved  to  Machinery  Hall,  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
set  in  motion  the  mighty  engine  which  supplied  the  motive  power  for 
the  machinery  of  the  great  fair.  The  Main  Building  was  a  parallelo- 
gram in  form,  1,880  feet  long  by  460  feet  wide  and  70  feet  high;  it 

covered  twenty  acres,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  size, 
features  of     had  a  light  and   graceful   appearance.      The  building  was 

erected  within  a  year's  time,  at  a  cost  of  #1,700,000.  In 
this  building  manufactures  and  mining  products  were  exhibited,  with 
a  variety  of  other  articles  showing  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  science  and  education.  The  next  lai'gest  building  was  Machinery 
Hall ;  of  plain  architecture,  built  of  wood,  1,402  feet  by  360  feet 
wide,  its  area  included  about  thirteen  acres.  The  display  in  this 
building  was  of  surpassing  interest,  the  American  exhibit  clearly  lead- 
ing all  the  rest  in  point  of  variety  and  ingenuity  of  contrivance.  Of 
the  other  buildings.  Memorial  Hall,  a  beautiful  permanent  structure 
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of  granite,  erected  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  city  of  Phila 
delphia  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  was  given  up  to  art. 
Horticultural  Hall,  built  of  iron  and  glass  in  the  Moorish  style  of 
architecture,  was  filled  with  every  variety  of  vegetation  from  the  vari- 
ous zones  of  the  globe ;  outside  the  building  were  beds  of  flowering 
plants  covering  twenty-five  acres.  A  narrow-gauge  railway  with 
many  curves  and  loops  connected  the  different  buildings,  and  provided 
for  easy  and  rapid  transit  of  the  numerous  visitors.  The  exhibits 
afforded  a  good  idea  of  the  industrial  progress  and  condition  of  the 
world. 

From  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  exhibition,  that  is  to  say 
from  May  10th  to  November  10th,  the  total  admissions  to  the  grounds 
were  9,900,000,  and  the  admission  fees  collected  amounted  to  f  3,800,- 
000.     There  had  been  patriotic  and  impressive  exercises  on  the  4th 
day  of  July,  when    music,  poetry,  and  oratory  were  features  of  the 
programme ;  and  on  the  closing  day  President  Grant  gave  the  signal 
to  stop  th^  great  engine,  and  as  it  came  to  a  standstill  the  hum  of 
machinery  died  away  and  the    exhibition  was   at  an  end.      Finan- 
oially,  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  not  completely  success- 
ful.    After  returning  the  United  States  loan  of  $1,500,000  theexposi- 
the  stockholders  did  not  receive  their  original  subscriptions 
in   full.    The    people  of    Philadelphia   and    Pennsylvania,  however, 
generally  expressed  themselves  as   being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  great  enterprise. 

The  influence  of  this  memorable  event  was  widespread  and  useful 
in  a  variety  of  directions.  People  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller 
communities  of  the  United  States  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia 
as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty.  The  Union  had  been  lately  recon- 
structed and  cemented  ;  the  thoughts  of  all  good  Americans  naturally 
turned  to  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  to  the  means  devised  to 
celebrate  their  enduring  work  and  illustrate  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  Those  American  citizens  who  gazed  upon  the 
beauties  and  glories  of  the  Centennial  exhibition  went  home  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  character  and  extent  of  the  resources  of 
their  country ;  and  they  were  brought  in  contact  with  beautiful  and 
novel  products  of  other  lands,  with  strange  people,  and  with  foreign 
exhibits,  the  sight  of  which  broadened  the  mind  of  the  spectator, 
chastened  his  local  pride,  and  informed  his  judgment.  It  was  com- 
monly remarked  that  a  visit  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  like  a 
foreign  tour,  at  once  a  means  of  culture  and  a  gratification  of  curi- 
osity. 

From  this  point,  too,  date  several  remarkable  changes  in  American 
social  and  industrial  life.     The  exposition  was  a  stimulus  and  means 
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of  culture  in  sundry  branches  of  household  and  decorative  art  un- 
known before.  Some  of  the  exhibits,  notably  those  of  Great  Britain, 
were  a  revelation  to  Americans  whose  crudeness  in  the  use  of  color 
and  barrenness  in  the  art  of  design  were  the  natural  result  of  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  best  models.  A  notable  improvement  in  the 
artistic  handling  of  all  manner  of  things  that  minister  in  the  homes 
of  Americans  to  the  comfort  and  delight  of  the  eye  was  marked  from 
this  time.     An  aasthetic  revolution  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Centennial  exhibition  also  served  to  quicken  the  instinct  of 
family  in  the  American  people.  The  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  nation  naturally  turned  men's 
thoughts  to  a  study  of  the  lives  and  times  of  the  early  colonists  and  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  There  was  much  busy  rummaging  among 
ancient  archives.  Local  histories  were  ransacked  and  rewritten. 
Towns,  villages,  and  cities  made  preparations  for  duly  honoring  the 
anniversary  of  their  own  foundation ;  and  families  and  individuals 
sought  out  the  roots  and  branches  of  their  family  trees,  anxious  to 
trace  their  relations  to  the  older  generations  and  establish  for  their 
own  descendants  their  line  of  ancestors.  The  Centennial  Exposition 
gave  the  people  not  only  a  lesson  in  art,  but  in  the  geography  and 
social  history  of  their  own  country.  It  was  a  noble  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  mark  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  National  existence, 
the  opening  of  a  new  era. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A   BREATHING-SPELL   IN   AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Administeation  of  Pkesident  Hayes.  —  Continded  Difficdlties  in  South  Caro- 
lina AND  Louisiana.  —  United  States  Troops  withdrawn  and  the  Downfall 
OF  the  Republican  Governments.  —  Appearance  of  the  Grangers  and  Other 
Industrial  Associations.  —  The  Railroad  Strike  of  1877.  —  Destructive 
Riots  in  Pittsburgh.  —  Strike  of  the  Coal  Miners.  —  The  Mollie  Maguires. 
—  Denis  Kearney  and  the  Anti-Chinese  Agitation.  —  A  Negro  Exodus. — 
The  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1878  and  1879.  —  A  Deadlock  in  Congress 
holds  up  Army  Appropriations.  —  Various  Useful  Inventions  of  the  Period. 

The  Administration  of  President  Hayes  afforded  a  breathing-spell 
in  the  politics  of  the  country,  coming  as  it  did  after  a  period  of  viru- 
lent excitement  and  bitter  partisanship.  It  was  as  if  the  leaders  of 
the  contending  factions,  exhausted  by  the  feverish  struggles  and 
rancorous  controversies  of  the  preceding  year,  were  glad  to  rest  awhile 
from  their  labors  in  behalf  of  an  imperilled  country.  Everybody 
was  now  willing  to  admit  that  the  country  was  safe,  and  that  a  great 
danger  had  been  passed,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice.  The  Democrats 
naturally  plumed  themselves  on  their  superior  patriotism ;  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes  for  the  sake  of  peace,  although 
they  stoutly  insisted  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  been  rightfully  chosen. 
The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  quietly  elated  with  the 
consciousness  that  their  candidate  had  been  rightfully  elected  and 
rightfully  seated  in  the  executive  chair,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries  to  prevent  it.  Both  parties  were  agreed  to  postpone  fur- 
ther hostilities  until  another  presidential  election. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  Hayes  promised  that  he  would 
so  shape  his  policy  as  to  secure  "  the  permanent  pacification 

„{   J.1,  i.  1  •        ■    1  11  1  The  policy 

or  tne  country  upon  such  principles  and  by  such  measures  of  President 
as  will  secure  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their  constitutional  rights."  He  pointedly 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion 
were  not  yet  vouchsafed  "  the  inestimable  blessing  of  wise,  honest,  and 
peaceful  local  self-government."  He  expressed  his  desire  to  employ 
every  legitimate  influence  to  bring  about  reforms  in  all  departments 
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of  the  Government  and  to  promote  honest  and  efficient  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Southern  States.  When  he  attempted  to  redeem  these 
promises  he  did  not  meet  with  that  hearty  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  which  he  had  the  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  Hayes's  cabinet  was  as  follows  :  Secretary  of  State,  William  M. 
The  Hayes  Evarts,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
cabinet.  Sherman,  of  Ohio  ;  Secretary  of  War,  George  W.  McCrary, 
of  Iowa  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navj%  Richard  M.  Thompson,  of  Indiana ; 
Secretary  of  the  Intei-ior,  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri ;  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee ;  Attorney-general,  Charles  Devens, 
of  Massachusetts.  Of  these  men  Mr.  Key  was  a  Democrat,  and  Mr. 
Schurz  had  not  latterly  been  closely  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  This  was  a  cabinet  of  eminent  respectability ;  and  although 
some  of  its  members  were  not  well  known  throughout  the  country 
when  they  were  first  appointed,  their  share  in  the  Administration 
was  honorable  and  creditable.  The  stability  of  the  Hayes  cabinet 
was  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  which  had  immediately  preceded  it. 
The  only  change  in  its  personnel  was  that  made  in  December,  1879, 
when  Mr.  JMcCrary  retired  from  the  War  Department  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  ex-Governor  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  matters  of  importance  that  first  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  newly  installed  President  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  where  two  rivals  were  in  the  field,  each  claiming  to  have 
been  lawfully  elected  to  the  gubernatorial  ofiBce.  At  the  State  elec- 
tion in  November,  1876,  D.  H.  Chamberlain  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Republicans ;  bj'  his  integrity,  fairness,  and  strict  attention  to  his 
official  duties,  Governor  Chamberlain  had  won  the  respect  of  the  better 
class  of  the  men  of  his  own  party,  although  he  had  alienated  some 
of  those  who  prospered  under  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  "  carpet-bag- 
gers," and  who  were  now  deprived  of  sinecures  and  profitable  contracts 
under  the  honest  administration  of  Chamberlain.  He  had  zealously 
defended  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  had  thereby  offended 
Political  some  of  the  Democratic  leaders,  who  were  determined  that 
So°uthCaro-  ^^  negro  should  either  vote  or  hold  office,  if  that  could  be 
^°"  prevented.    Wade  Hampton,  a  dashing  cavalry  leader  in  the 

Confederate  service  during  the  late  war,  was  the  nominee  of  the 
Democrats.  In  the  confusion  that  had  latterly  characterized  the  doings 
of  the  political  machinery  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  there  were 
two  rival  returning  boards  in  South  Carolina ;  one  of  these  certified 
the  election  of  Chamberlain,  the  other  certified  that  Hampton  was 
lawfully  elected.  The  same  confusion  spread  through  all  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  State  government,  and  there  were  two  legis- 
latures, as  well  as  two  gubernatorial  claimants.     Both  Chamberlain 
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t^         ~  -^  and  Hampton  were  sworn  into  office, 

it  ^^  but  Hampton   was   more   generally 

^^H^    aHL  recognized   by  the  judicial  and  the 

^■'^^^   ^~  other  civil  officers  of  the  State  as  the 

lawful  Governor. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
Mr.  Hayes  took  office ;  and  very  soon 
after  his  inauguration  the  President 
invited  the  rival  claimants  to  hold 
a  personal  conference  with  him  in 
Washington.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was  that  the  President  de- 
cided to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops 
from  the  State  capital,  where  they 
had  been  employed  to  guard  the 
State  House,  in  which  Chamberlain  and  the  Republican  legislature 
were  intrenched.  The  other  State  officers  under  Chamberlain  now 
addressed  him  a  letter  in  which,  while  they  emphatically  declared 
their  belief  in  the  justness  of  his  and  their  claim  to  office,  they  coun- 
selled him  to  discontinue  the  struggle  for  the  gubernatorial  chair ; 
they  all  agreed  that  the  peace  of  the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  forbade  them  to  persist  in  asserting  their  rights.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  nothing  left  for  Governor  Chamberlain  but 
a  peaceable  withdrawal.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1877, 
Hampton  was  notified  of  the  decision  of  Chamberlain  and  the  other 
Republican  officials,  and  on  the  following  day  he  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  State  House,  the  executive  offices,  and  the  seal 
of  the  State.  Without  serious  friction  the  two  legislatures  troops  witii- 
were  amalgamated,  the  members  of  the  Chamberlain  legis- 
lature being  treated  with  fairness  ;  and  the  new  oi-ganization  provided 
for  the  payment  of  those  members  for  the  time  during  which  they  had 
acted  independently  of  the  Democratic  body  that  claimed  to  be  the 
lawful  legislature. 

Some  of  the  Republican  leaders  who,  from  the  first,  had  regarded 
Mr.  Hayes  with  distrust  and  coolness,  were  deeply  angered  by  his 
treatment  of  the  South  Carolina  complication.  They  contended  that 
by  withdrawing  the  moral  and  material  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  Chamberlain  government  in  South  Carolina  —  and  also 
from  Louisiana  —  he  had  cast  a  cloud  upon  his  own  title  to  office ; 
the  returning  boards  that  gave  him  the  electoral  votes  of  those  two 
States  had  subsequently  been  by  his  action  virtually  discredited.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  judicial  powers  exercised  by  the  return- 
ing boards  when   they  were  considering  the  State  election  returns 
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were  clearly  unauthorized  by  the  State  constitutions,  and  were  to 
that  extent  usurpations ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  Federal  officers,  and 
the  consideration  of  re- 
turns affecting  their  elec- 
tion, the  power  of  the 
returning  boards  over 
the  returns  was  wholly 
independent  of  State  law 
and  State  constitutions, 
and  was  not  in  the  least 
in  contravention  of  any 
Federal  statute. 

In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Hayes  pledged 
himself  to  a  reformation 
of  the  civil  service.  Un- 
der President  Grant  a 
weak  and  half-hearted 
attempt  had  been  made 
to  cleanse  the  public 
service  of  the  foul  abuses 
which  bad  crept  into  it; 
and  the  President  had 
doubtless  honestly  en- 
deavored to  set  on  foot 
these  measures  of  re- 
form, the  author  of 
which  was  Representa- 
tive Thomas  A.  Jen  ekes, 
of  Rhode  Island.  But 
the  evil  influences  that 
had  permeated  nearly 
all  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  strong  to 
be  counteracted  except 
by  a  more  vigorous  policy 
than  General  Grant  was 
ready  to  prepare  and  ex- 
ecute. President  Hayes, 
pledged  to  a  single  term 
of  office  and  supported 
by  a  general  popular  ap- 
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proval  of  the  newly  born  civil  service  reform,  attempted  to  free  him- 
self from  the  dictation  of  Congressmen  in  the  matter  of  making  public 
appointments.  The  Congressmen,  surprised  and  annoyed  at  finding 
that  they  were  no  longer  expected  to  control  the  official  patronage 
distributed  in  their  respective  States  and  districts,  turned  upon  the 
President  with  disdain.  They  derided  his  ignorance  of  "  practical 
politics,"  contemned  his  efforts  to  placate  the  South  and  promote  har- 
mony, and  stigmatized  his  mild  and  peace-inciting  policy  as  "  Sunday- 
school  politics."  The  strange  spectacle  was  afforded  of  a  Republican 
President,  whose  very  title  to  office  had  been  disputed  by  his  political 
opponents,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  seeing  his  measures  defeated 
in  Congress  by  the  failure  of  votes  from  his  own  party  or  carried  by 
the  aid  of  votes  of  Democratic  members. 

Of  the  political  complication  in  Louisiana  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  it  closely  resembled  that  in  South  Carolina.    There 
were  two  gubernatorial  claimants.     Francis  T.  Nicholls  had  compiioa- 
been   declared   elected  governor  on  the  returns    examined  ducedin 
and  passed   upon    by   the   so-called    Democratic   returning 
board.     And   S.  B.  Packard  had  similarly  been  declared  the  lawful 
governor  by  the  rival  returning  board.     General  Grant,  during  the 
last  months  of  his  presidential  term,  had  been  entreated  by  Packard 
to  send  military  aid  to  his  government  in  Louisiana  ;  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  replied  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  frankly  that  he  did  not 
believe  public  opinion  would  any  longer  support  the  maintenance  of 
State  government  in   Louisiana   by   the    use   of  the  military.      The 
President  added  that  he  must  concur  in  this  feeling.     It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  his  successor,  who  had  already  pledged  himself  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  self-government  in  the  South,  should  take  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  military  in  Louisi- 
ana and  South  Carolina.     The  troops  were  witlidrawn,  accordingly, 
and  the  Nicholls  government  assumed  their  full  powers,  April  24th, 
1877. 

An  acute  crisis  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the  people  occurred  dur- 
ing 1877.  For  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  there  had  been  i^e 
manifested  an  increasing  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  working  Grangers. 
people  to  the  institutions  and  enterprises  managed  by  capitalists  and 
corporations.  National  banks  and  railroad  companies  were  the  special 
objects  of  this  hostility.  In  1867,  very  soon  after  the  issues  of  the 
war  had  been  disposed  of,  a  secret  order  known  as  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry was  organized  in  Washington,  and  its  lodges  were  soon  estab- 
lished all  over  the  country.  The  object  of  the  organization  was  to 
secure  cooperation  among  its  members  (who  were  chiefly  farmers  and 
agricultural  producers)  in  purchasing  and  in  other  business  interests. 
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The  high  rates  of  railway  transportation,  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  had  aroused  the  animosity  of  the  farmers  and  producers ;  and 
one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  Grangers,  as  they  were  called,  was 
to  secure  legislation  that  should  force  down  these  exorbitant  freight 
rates,  which,  as  they  asserted,  were  eating  up  their  substance.  In 
course  of  time  the  Grangers,  whose  popular  title  was  given  them  on 
account  of  their  lodges  being  known  as  granges,  became  a  real  terror 
to  the  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies  throughout  the 
country. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  from  the  hostility  of  the  Grangers,  or 
uneasinesB  agricultural  producers,  to  the  railway  companies  and  to  the 
rSi°way  Organization  of  a  similar  war  against  those  corporations,  on 
employees,     ^.j^g  pg^^j.  q£  ^|^g  ^^^^  army  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 

numerous  vocations  directly  affected  by  the  management  of  railroads. 
The  extravagance  of  the  railway  managers,  who  travelled  sumptu- 
ously over  their  lines,  their  ruinous  and  reckless  management  of  the 
properties  in  their  control,  and  their  notorious  manipulation  of  State 
legislatures  in  their  own  interests,  had  set  the  whole  country  against 
them.  Public  opinion  was  generally  with  the  men  who  rebelled 
when  they  felt  the  grinding  power  of  their  paymasters,  who  so  con- 
trived their  schedules  that  the  employees  of  the  corporations  were 
often  reduced  to  the  verge  of  abject  want,  even  while  they  were 
noirinally  enrolled  in  the  active  army  of  the  companies.  Like  the 
Grangers,  the  labor  unions  of  the  railway  employees  at  first  assumed  a 
^Masi-political  character.  Conventions  of  labor  unions  declared  that 
Congress  should  assume  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  transpor- 
tation lines  and  of  the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
labor  organizations  sought  to  limit  the  power  of  the  corporations  by 
electing  their  own  members  to  the  State  legislatures  and  thus  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  of  their  own  framing.  In  this  way  the 
celebrated  "  Granger  cases "  finally  came  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  issue  raised  in  these 
cases  was  whether  the  Illinois  legislature,  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  could  fix  by  law  the  maximum 
of  charges  levied  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  the  elevators  owned  by 
private  individuals  and  corporations  in  that  State.  The  decision 
was  to  the  effect  that  while  the  government  has  no  power  to  con- 
trol exclusively  private  rights,  it  may  regulate  the  conduct  of  its 
citizens  towards  each  other  when  such  regulation  becomes  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  The  Grangers  were  sustained  in  their  con- 
tention. 

This  victory,  which  was  achieved  in  1877,  was  followed  by  several 
important  judicial  decisions  that  were  unfavorable  to  the  pretensions 
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of  sundry  cor- 
porations. Thus 
the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 
decided  that  an 
express  company- 
is  responsible  for 
loss  of  goods 
caused  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  rail- 
road employed 
to  carry  their 
freight,  as  well  as 
for  that  caused 
by  the  negligence 
of  their  own  em- 
ployees. In  the 
same  cases  ^  the 
court  decided  that 
the  clause  in  an 
express  com- 

pany's contract 
exempting  the 
company  from 
losses  by  fire  is  of 
no  effect,  provided  the  fire  is  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  express  company,  or  of  the  railroad  company  carrying 
the  goods.  In  another  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  State  has  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of  fare 
and  freight  charged  by  a  railroad  company,  or  any  other  common 
carrier,  within  its  limits. 

The  beginning  of  the  labor  troubles  of  1877  was  the  strike  of  the 
train-hands  employed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  took 
place  July  14th.  A  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the 
men  had  been  made  by  nearly  all  the  railway  corporations  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  grievances  and  hardships  of  these  employees, 
as  they  presented  their  case,  amply  justified  their  dissatisfaction. 
The  strike  soon  became  general,  being  participated  in  by  the  railroad 
employees  on  all  the  great  lines  in  the  Northern  States,  from  New 

^  The  two  eases  brought  by  the  Bank  of  Kentucky  and  the  Planters'  National  Bank 
against  the  Adams  Express  Company ;  the  case  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad  Company,  appealed  from  the  Wisconsin  Circuit;  and  the  case  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Eailroad  Company  against  the  Attorney-general,  appealed  from  the 
Iowa  Circuit. 


Interior  of  Union  Station.  Pittsburgh,  after  the  Railway  Strike  of  1877. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph. 
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England  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Almost  in  a  day,  business  of  all 
kinds  was  paralyzed  by  an  abscflute  cessation  of  railway  transporta- 
tion. Trains  were  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the  train-hands  and 
others  employed  about  the  premises  stood  by  to  prevent  their  being 
moved  by  persons  hired  for  such  an  emergency.  The  determination 
of  the  strikers  to  prevent  any  movement  of  their  trains  soon  resulted 
in  their  taking  possession  of  the  yards,  tracks,  round-houses,  and  other 
property  of  the  railway  companies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
graver  troubles  that  followed  the  strike. 

The  railway  employees  had  already  been  organized  in  several  sorts 
of  unions.  Heretofore  these  unions  had  not  been  amalgamated  into 
one  homogeneous  body,  nor  had  they  been  recognized  by  the  employ- 
ing corporations.  It  was  one  purpose  of  the  strike  to  make  such 
amalgamation 
easier  and  to 
compel  from  the 
railroad  corpora- 
tions a  recogni- 
tion of  the  labor 
unions.  These 
results  were  ulti- 
mately reached. 
And  another  re- 
sult of  the  strike 
of  1877  was  the 
invention  of  the 
so-called  sympa- 
thetic strike. 
Men  employed  in 
the  same  activity 
as  the  strikers, 
but  who  had  no 
special  grievance 
of  their  own,  quit 
work  and  joined 
in  the  general 
strike  in  order  to 
express  their  sym- 
pathy   and    give 

their  moral  aid  to  their  brethren  who  were  already  out  with  their 
grievances  and  wrongs. 

1  Owing  to  the  congestion  of  traffic  there  were  miles  of  freight  trains  blocked  at  this 
point  which  the  rioters  burned  just  as  they  stood. 


Burnt  Freight  Cars  at  Pittsburgh.* 
Drawn  by   F.  Z).  Steele  from  a  photograph. 
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As  the  railway  strike  went  on,  other  industrial  callings  felt  its  influ- 
ence, and  bodies  of  men  engaged  in  other  mechanical  pursuits  were 
drawn  into  the  struggle.  Following  the  railroad  hands,  the  coal 
miners,  quarrymen,  factory  workers,  and  others  whose  rates  of  wages 
were  low,  were  induced  to  join  hands  with  the  strikers  and  make 
common  cause  against  "  the  bloated  capitalists,"  whose  tyranny  was 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  woes  —  which  were  many.  The 
members  of  the  mechanical  trades-unions,  sympathizing  with  any 
movement  that  was  calculated  to  strengthen  the  power  of  a  labor 
organization,  next  followed  with  strikes  more  or  less  general  in  the 
localities  that  most  readily  felt  the  influence  of  the  great  railway 
strike.  These  were  reenforced  by  the  so-called  Socialists,  who  were 
ever   ready  to   incite  any  agitation    that  promised   to  overthrow  or 

weaken  the  existing 
order  of  things. 
For  a  time  there 
was  much  fine-spun 
logic  current  among 
the  orators  and  fo- 
menters  of  disturb- 
ance ;  and  the  rights 
of  man  and  the 
tyrannies  of  capital 
were  discussed  in 
innumerable  popu- 
lar gatherings  with 
much  vehemence. 
To  these  gatherings 
flocked  the  vaga- 
bonds and  wander- 
ing tramps,  like 
birds  of  prey, 
watching  for  the 
hour  of  destruction 
to  strike. 

The   first    actual 
conflict     began     at 
Martinsburg,   West 
Virginia,  July  16th,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  ^  .    .     , 

^  '  .^  '  ^  Beginning  of 

when  a  party  of  strikers,  determined  to  prevent  the  moving  of  a  great  mii- 
a  train  left  standing  on  the  tracks,  exchanged  shots  with  the 
State  militia  that  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  property.     The  train 
was  derailed,  and  by  evening  the  whole  line  of  the  road  was  in  the 


Interior  of  Round-House  at  Pittsburgh,  showing  the  Wrecked  Locomotives. 
Drawn  by  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph. 
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hands  of  the  strikers. 
United  States  troops  were 
sent  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  a  proclamation 
from  the  President  warn- 
ing the  strikers  to  desist 
from  violence  was  issued. 
In  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more, on  the  20th,  the 
State  militia  were  assailed 
by  a  mob  while  marching 
to  the  railway  station. 
In  the  mel^e  that  fol- 
lowed, nine  of  the  rioters 


Notice  you  have  Caried  this  as  far  aa  you  can  By  cheating  thy 
men  you  three  Bosses  Be  Careful!  if  the  Above  dont  Be  your 
home  in  A  sliort  Time.. 

From  a  Stranger 
he  nowes  you 


=^ 


Notice  is  here  given  to  you  men  the  first  and  the  last  Notice 
that  you  will  get  for  no  man  to  go  Down  this  slope  After  to 
Night  if  yo  Do  you  Can  Bring  your  Coffion  Along  With  you 
for  By  the  internal  Crist  Wo  mean  What  this  Notice  says  you 
Drift  man  stop  at  home  and  Cut  no  more  Coal  let  him  go  and 
get  Coal  himself  I  Dont  mean  Engineer  or  Rremans  let  them 
mine  there  one  Work  now  men  the  Next  Notice  you  Will  get  I 
Dont  mean  to  Do  it  With  my  Pen  I  Will  Do  it  With  that  there 
Uolver  I  Don't  Want  no  more  Black  legs  at  this  Colhiry. 

(No  signature) 


were  killed  and  20  or  30 
persons,  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, were  wounded  by 
shots  or  chance  missiles; 
the  soldiers  fired  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  mob  replied 
in  like  manner.  Other 
disturbances  of  a   similar 


(Notice  fonnd  In  ^ard  of  D.  Potchen,  Engineer,  Crenono.) 

from  the  gap  Daniel  Patch 

remember  yon  will  be  running  in  this  coal  ragion  at 
night  you  took  an  nother  tnans  engin  we  will  give  you  fair 
warning  in  time  and  some  more.  V.  L. 

M.  M.  H.  S.  T. 


character  occurred  at  vari- 
ous important  railroad 
centres  throughout  the 
country. 

The  most  serious  of  these 
riots  took  place  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  a  vast  rail- 
way system  was  concen- 
trated, and  where  there 
was  a  great  mass  of  rail- 
way buildings  and  other 
property.  Mobs  of  idle 
men,  reenforced  by  disor- 
derly persons,  as  well  as 
by  mechanics  and  others 
who  were  sympathetically  attracted  to  the  spot,  now  surged  around 
the  railroad  tracks  and  buildings  of  the  corporations.     On  the  21st  a 


VI. 

wc  hear  notify  you  to  leave  th  Sioad  for  you  took  a  nother 
man  chop  take  a  warning  to  Save  your  live 
to  Yost 
lie  Maguire"   Notices  put  in  Evidence  during 
tile  Trials. 


'  IVItjII 
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division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  militia,  while  attempting  to  clear  a 
street  crossing  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  vras  attacked  by  Rj^tgi^ 
the  populace  with  stones  and  other  missiles.  The  militia  P>"sburgh. 
replied  with  a  volley  of  musketry,  and  firing  soon  became  general  on 
both  sides,  the  rioters  returning  with  three  pieces  of  ordnance  and  a 
supply  of  firearms,  some  of  which  had  been  secured  by  breaking  into 
the  shops  of  the  city.  The  militia  took  a  position  in  the  round-house 
of  the  railroad,  and  the  mob  assailed  the  building  with  their  cannon 
and  other  battering  implements.  In  this  attack  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  but  the  rioters  were  the  greatest  sufferers. 

During  the  night  the  battle  raged  with  increasing  violence,  the 
mob  being  swelled  in  numbers  by  the  arrival  of  recruits  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  A  fury  for  fire  inflamed  the  rioters,  and 
a  car  loaded  with  burning  combustibles  was  sent  against  the  round- 
house in  which  the  militia  were  besieged ;  other  fire-cars  were  pushed 
against  other  railroad  buildings  and  the  night  was  lurid  with  the  flame 
and  smoke  of  destruction.  The  militia  escaped  from  the  burning 
round-house,  made  their  way  across  the  Allegheny  River,  pursued  by 
the  firing  rioters,  and  were  there  disbanded. 

Robbery  and  loot  succeeded  to  incendiarism  on  the  following  day. 
Laden  freight-cars  were  attacked  by  men  and  women,  broken  open, 
and  their  contents  carried  off  in  wagons  or  by  the  armful.  Goods  of 
every  description,  bound  to  distant  points  and  detained  here  by  the 
blockade  of  the  road,  were  stolen  in  vast  quantities.  Bales  of  silk, 
cloth,  and  other  fabrics,  fruits  and  groceries,  laces,  hardware,  clothing, 
flour  and  produce,  boots  and  shoes,  pianos,  wines  in  cases  and  spirits 
in  barrels,  were  a  part  of  the  booty 
which  the  mob  collected  from  the  trains 
in  the  most  business-like  and  open  man- 
ner. Drunk  with  the  liquors  that  had 
been  stolen  from  the  cars,  the  more  dis- 
orderly element  of  the  mob  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  private  property  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  liquor  stores  were 
broken  into  and  sacked;  cigar  stores 
and  the  shops  where  eatables  were  sold 
were  looted,  and  pandemonium  reigned 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  city 
which  is  nearest  to  the  railway  stations 
and  depots.  The  citizens  had  looked 
on  with  comparative  indifference  while 
the  property  of  the  railroad  companies 
and  their  patrons  was  being  destroyed. 


Thomas  Munley,  one  of  the  Convicted 
"  Mollies." 
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James  McParlan,  the  Detective. 


When  the  iinsated  monster,  the  mob, 

began  to  turn  its  attention  to 

the  mob        the  houses  and  shops  of  the 

exhausted.  ,  ^ 

City,  there  was  remonstrance 
and  resistance.  The  citizens  rallied  to 
the  aid  of  the  police ;  but  the  fury  of 
the  mob  had  spent  itself,  and  the  ter- 
rific storm  of  rage  and  lust  of  thiev- 
ery that  had  risen  to  its  height  on 
Sunday,  the  22d,  began  to  subside  sul- 
lenly on  Monday.  Driven  from  the 
half-emptied  freight-cars,  the  rioters  set 
fire  to  the  trains  and  abandoned  the 
remainder  of  their  contents  to  the 
flames.  About  2,000  freight-cars  were 
destroyed;  and  the  loss  to  the  rail- 
road and  express  companies  was  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,000,000. 

Strikes  had  by  this  time  become  general  all  over  the  country,  not 
only  on  railroads,  but  in  almost  every  department  of  mechanical  activ- 
ity. The  spirit  of  disorder  spread  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  gangs  of 
the  ruffianly  persons  who  infest  the  slums  of  San  Francisco  roamed 
through  the  streets,  terrorizing  the  Chinese  residents,  shutting  up  fac- 
tories, and  setting  fire  to  some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  Chinese 
workers.  There  were  bloody  doings  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Western  States,  especially  in  Chicago,  where,  on  the  26th,  there 
was  a  collision  between  an  unruly  and  apparently  aimless  mob  and 
the  police ;  the  latter  were  aided  by  a  squad  of  cavalry ;  and  in  a 
charge  that  was  made  against  the  mob,  nineteen  persons  were  killed 
or  fatally  wounded  on  the  spot,  and  many  others  were  maimed.  For 
the  space  of  ten  days,  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  were  almost 
wholly  given  over  to  riot  and  disorder. 

One  notable  exception  to  this  well-nigh  universal  outbreak  was  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  severe  measures  and  early  precautions 
undoubtedly  prevented  an  uprising  of  the  vicious  element  of  society, 
which,  if  once  allowed  to  burst  forth,  would  have  wrought  havoc  in 
that  populous  centre.  The  militia  were  kept  under  arms  ;  the  police 
were  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  station-houses  and  on  their  several 
beats  ;  and  a  meeting  of  persons  who  sympathized  to  some  degree 
with  the  strikers,  held  in  Tompkins  Square,  was  watched  with  keen 
scrutiny  for  any  manifestation  of  the  mob  spirit.  The  city  was 
spared  the  havoc  and  bloodshed  which  the  people,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  draft  riots  of  1863,  very  naturally  had  the  right  to  expect 
with  dread. 
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Franklin  B.  Gowen. 
Afttr  a  photograph  by  GuteJeunst. 


Iiii|iiliii.n?'ii»"iiii'h  'ir'i'i'^''i J'jTTf  By  the  end  of  July  the  strike  was  yir- 

W")'|l '■.  P"  tM.  ■!■:'  rH     tually  over;  the  strikers  in  some 

a-      .      -,  .  End  of  the 

instances  eftected  a  compromise  great  raii- 

.,,,,.  ,  -      .       road  strike. 

With  tbeir  employers ;  and  in 
others  they  resumed  work  without  having 
gained  any  substantial  addition  to  their 
compensation.  The  men  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  line  held  out  to  nearly  the  last ; 
and  the  second  day  of  August  had  come 
before  the  very  last  of  the  stubborn  strikers 
—  those  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  line  —  finally  yielded  and  re- 
sumed work.  United  States  troops  were 
furnished  to  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania  at  the  call  of  the  governors 
of  those  States ;  and  these  were  most  effi- 
cient in  finally  quelling  the  disorders  that  had  prevailed.  But  it  may 
be  said  that  the  fury  of  the  mobs  spent  itself  after  a  while,  even  when 
the  National  and  State  military  authority  was  not  invoked.  The  fire 
burned  itself  out. 

A  natural  and  logical  sequel  to  the  railroad  strikes  of  1877  was 
that  outbreak  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania  which  soon 
after  followed  and  spread  its  disastrous  effects  into  the  adjoining 
States.  Just  before  this  wretched  business,  the  exposure  of  the  so- 
called  Mollie  Maguire  conspiracies  had  so  far  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  all  right-thinking  people  from  the  coal  miners  that  the  first  whispers 
of  their  discontent  did  not  receive  the  attention  which  they  deserved. 
The  Mollie  Maguires  were  organized  on  a  basis  something  like  that 
which  a  kindred  association  in  Ireland,  in  previous  years,  had  em- 
ployed. The  Irish  organization  was  a  secret  and  lawless  one  for  the 
purpose  of  terrorizing  process-servers  and  others  engaged  in  evicting 
tenants.  The  band  wore  a  disguise  of  woman's  dress;  hence  the  name 
of  Mollie  Maguire.  The  Pennsylvania  Mollie  Maguires  were  organ- 
ized to  scare  from  the  mining  regions  any  men  who  presumed  to  work 
at  lesser  rates  of  wages  than  those  prescribed  by  the  miners'  unions. 
From  these  bloodless  antics  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  murder  of 
objectionable  contractors,  overseers,  and  "  bosses,"  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  property  of  mining  companies,  and  the  mobbing  of  persons 
whose  adhesion  to  the  unions  was  thus  made  compulsory. 

Murder,  incendiarism,  and  robbery  were  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
the  machinations  of  the  Mollie  Maguires ;  and  the  general  hj^  jjome 
public,  exasperated  by  the  outrageous  exactions  of  the  "  Coal  Maguires. 
Barons,"  who  rated  the  output  of  their  mines  at  arbitrary  prices, 
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looked  on  with  indifference  at  tbe  destruction  of  mining  property,  and 
even  regarded  the  earlier  infrequent  acts  of  violence  with  cynical 
calmness.  But  when  the  crimes  of  the  Mollie  Maguires  grew  more 
frequent,  bloody,  and  brutal,  public  indignation  was  deeply  stirred. 
The  credit  of  finally  exposing  this  widely  ramifying  conspiracy  and 
breaking  into  pieces  its  intricate  machinery,  is  due  to  Franklin  B. 
Gowen,  at  that  time  the  president  of  one  of  the  coal  and  iron  compa- 
nies operating  in  that  region  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Employing  a  young  detective  of  phenomenal  astuteness  and  coolness, 
James  McParlan,  Mr.  Goweh  eventually,  after  years  of  patient  toil, 
study,  and  finesse,  in  which  he  "fought  the  devil  with  fire,"  intro- 
ducing his  agent  into  the  secret  councils  of  the  murderers,  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  ringleaders  to  justice.  Nine  of  these  leaders  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  accessory  to  the  frightful  crimes  for  which  the 
others  were  hanged  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  of  vary- 
ing length.  The  bloody  episode  of  the  Mollie  Maguires  was  ended  just 
as  the  labor  agitation  of  the  years  1875, 1876,  and  1877  was  ready  to 
culminate  in  riot  and  violence. 

The  complaints  of  the  coal  miners  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
railway  employees.     They  were  underpaid  and  in  various 

Discontent  •'  ,  ,,  ,  ^  fii. 

among  the     ways  were  harassed  beyond  endurance.     One  of  the  bitter- 

eoal  miners.  *'         .  "l  »,  i  t   i 

est  grievances  was  "  the  company  stores,  establishments 
owned  by  their  employers,  at  which  they  were  forced  to  buy  their 
family  and  personal  supplies  at  rates  which,  as  they  declared,  con- 
sumed all  their  wages  and  sometimes  brought  them  into  debt  and 
bondage  to  their  employers.  Their  presentation  of  their  wrongs  was 
certainly  forcible,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  so  lately  implicated  in  tbe 
shocking  crimes  of  the  Mollie  Maguires,  would  have  sooner  won  them 
the  sympathy  of  the  whole  people.  Bjr  the  end  of  July,  1877,  at 
least  40,000  coal  miners  were  out  on  a  strike  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania ;  and  lesser  strikes  were  repoi-ted  in  all  of  the 
coal  mines  of  the  western  part  of  the  State.  The  strikers  readily 
passed  into  a  mutinous  and  riotous  condition ;  trains  on  the  railways 
were  stopped ;  mobs  took  control  of  tovims  scattered  through  the 
heart  of  the  mining  regions ;  company  stores  were  broken  into  and 
robbed,  and  there  was  even  bloodshed  in  several  places,  notably  in 
Scranton,  where  three  or  four  rioters  were  killed  by  a  volley  from  a 
citizens'  vigilance  committee. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  railroad  strike,  the  disorder  spread  from 
Pennsylvania  into  other  States,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Illinois 
being  seriously  affected  by  these  tumults.  The  coal-heavers  of  Ber- 
gen Point,  New  Jersey,  struck  for  higher  wages ;  and  some  of  the 
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railroad  men  who  had  lately  returned  to  work  were  involved  in  the 
general  turmoil. 

This  demonstration  of  organized  labor  was  on  the  whole  successful. 
When  the  general  public  fairly  understood  the  merits  of  the  a  successful 
case,  they  sympathized  with  the  strikers  in  their  complaints.  "'"'''*■ 
It  was  evident  that  the  miners  had  been  subjected  to  unjust  oppres- 
sions and  exactions  ;  and  that  they  were  insufficiently  paid.  Out- 
side aid  was  sent  to  them  during  the  strike  ;  provisions  and  money 
were  given  to  enable  thenti  to  sustain  themselves  during  the  strug- 
gle, and  in  the  end  the  mining  corporations  generally  acceded  to  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  miners.     An  advance  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 

wages  of  the  miners  was 
made  by  most  of  the  great 
companies  involved  in  the 
conflict,  and  by  the  end 
of  August  peace  was  again 
restored  to  all  the  mining 
regions.  Some  of  the 
ringleaders,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  acts  of  violence, 
were  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted ;  but  as  a  rule 
these  offenders  escaped 
with  light  punishment. 


God  in  Joss  Temple,  "  Chinatown,"  San  Francisco. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Fennfrom  a  plwtograpk  by  Taher. 


Another  form  of  labor  agitation  was  the  anti-Chinese  movement 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  country  during  the  following 
year.  In  the  early  days  of  migration  to  California,  when  the  won- 
derful discoveries  of  gold  in  that  famous  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific 
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coast  excited  the  cupidity  and  adventure  of  the  civilized  world,  the 
thrifty  Chinese  were  among  the  first  to  land  on  the  golden  shores  of 
this  new  Promised  Land.  Their  picturesque  costumes  added  to  the 
cosmopolitan  effect  of  the  first  California  Fourth-of-July  procession ; 
and  the  early  pioneers  regarded  these  Asiatic  adventurers  with  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  the  magical  development  of  the  country  which,  in  a  short 
Growth  of  space  of  time,  had  "drawn  all  men  unto  it."  The  romance 
Chinese  ^^^  ^^^  picturesquencss  faded  when  it  was  found  that  the 
party.  industrious  and  peaceful  Chinaman  was  a  competitor  with 

the  white  man  in  the  race  for  wealth.  The  Chinese  laborer,  it  was 
complained,  worked  for  less  wages  (and  did  more  and  better  work) 
than  the  white  laborer.  It  was  ai-gued  that  as  he  was  a  pagan,  of 
doubtful  morals,  and  gieatly  given  to  economies  that  did  not  recom- 
mend him  to  other  producers  and  dealers,  he  was  a  highly  objection- 
able addition  to  the  population  of  the  country. 

This  hostility  became  so  intensified  that  secret  associations  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  Chinese  immigration  and  of 
taking  measures  to  drive  out  those  who  were  already  in  the  State. 
In  May,  1877,  five  Chinamen  were  deliberately  murdered  in  Chico, 
Butte  County,  by  a  band  of  men  who  were  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Anti-Chinese  and  Workingmen's  Association.  The 
exposure  of  the  workings  of  this  society  and  the  indictment  of  its 
leaders  led  to  its  disbandment.  During  the  year  there  were  occa- 
sional instances  of  brutal  and  unprovoked  attacks  upon  small  Chinese 
communities  in  the  outskirts  of  California  towns  and  cities;  and  dur- 
ing the  railroad  riots,  as  has  already  been  noted,  the  fury  of  the  mobs 
was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco, 
as  if  these  people  were  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  of  the  workingmen. 

Congress  was  memorialized  on  the 
subiect  of  Chinese  .immigra- 

Congress  ,     ''  ■  ,  p  %    i 

asked  to        tion  by  the  legislature  of  Cal- 

interfere.  .  ^ 

norma,  the  memorial  settmg 
forth  in  strong  language  the  alleged 
evils  of  that  class  of  immigration.  The 
State  legislature  also  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, instructing  the  California  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  take  such  action  as  would,  by 
amending  the  Burlingame  and  other 
treaties  with  China,  stop  the  flow  of 
Chinese  migration  to  American  shores. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Chinese  Govern-  Denis  Kearney. 
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ment  was  taking  steps  to  secure  closer  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government,  and  in  September,  1878,  an  embassy,  the 
first   permanent    establishment  of   the  kind    in  America,  arrived  in 


Engraved  by  G.  A.  Powell. 


A    MEETING    ON    THE    SAND   LOT. 
Drawn  hy  B.  W.  CUnedinst  from  photographs,  and  a  description  by  Kearney  himself. 
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Washington,  and  with  much  ceremony  and  oriental  gorgeousness 
waited  upon  President  Haj'es  and  took  quarters  in  a  handsome 
legation  building  in  the  city. 

Congress,  at  the  next  session  following  these  events,  passed  a  severe 
bill  aimed  at  Chinese  migration  which  made  it  mandatory  on  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government  to  abrogate  so  much  of 
existing  treaty  stipulations  as  permitted  unlimited  immigration  of 
Chinese  subjects,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  those  persons  who 
should  bring  to  our  shores  any  of  the  inhibited  classes  of  immigrants. 
President  Hayes  vetoed  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
faith  of  the  Nation  and  that  a  sudden  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
would  work  hardship  to  Americans  resident  in  China. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  1878,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed in  California  on  account  of  the  violent  and  incendiary  language 
which  characterized  the  proceedings  of  workingmen  who  assembled 
every  Sunday  on  certain  vacant  lots  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  known  as  the  Sand  Lot.  Here  the  assemblies  were 
harangued  by  the  leaders  of  the  workingmen,  one  Denis  Kearney 
being  chiefly  distinguished    for  the  fervor  of  his   rhetoric  and  the 


Types  of  the  Official  Class.    The  Chinese  Consulate  in  San  Francjsco. 
Drawn  by  A.  F.  Jaccacifrom  a  plwtograph  by  Taber. 
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Dining  Room  of  a  Chinese  Restaurant  in  Washington  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Drawn  by  Harry  Fenn/rom  photographs  by  Taber, 


sound  and  fury  of  his  speeches.  This  man,  who  was  a  working  dray- 
man, exhibited  much  power  in  his  addresses  and  in  his  management  of 
his  followers ;  and  with  a  certain  cynical  enjoyment  of  his  own  reck- 
lessness, he  invariably  began  and  concluded  his  orations  with  the  four 
words,  "  The  Chinese  must  go."  This  saying  eventually  became  the 
slogan  of  the  "  Sand  Letters  ; "  and  when  their  leader  had  ^enis  Kear- 
been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  having  Sa^ot  ^'^ 
used  language  "with  intent  to  incite  a  riot,"  and  subse-  '""'"'^''s- 
quently  released  after  a  short  imprisonment,  his  disciples  drew  him  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  on  his  own  dray. 
Kearney  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  his  despotic  management  of 
the  Workingmen's  pai'ty,  of  which  he  was  leader.  Under  his  guid- 
ance, the  party  was  eventually  able  to  secure  from  the  State  a  new 
constitution  which,  while  it  was  a  queer  conglomeration  of  commu- 
nistic and  agrarian  notions,  did  not  by  any  means  work  out  for  the 
fi'iends  of  organized  labor  that  great  deliverance  from  their  manifold 
ills  which  it  was  expected  to  bring  forth.  Kearney  went  to  New 
York  on  express  invitation ;  but  he  failed  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm. 
His  sand-lot  vehemence  was  out  of  place  in  Union  Square ;  and  when 
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he  returned  to  California,  he  found  his  leadership  gone  from  him ; 
and  he  soon  disappeared  under  the  troubled  surface  of  local  politics. 

A  singular  and  even  mysterious  movement  began  among  the  colored 
A  negro  people  of  Several  of  the  Southern  States  during  the  early 
exodus.  summer  of  1879.  Suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent 
reason,  the  negroes  of  these  States,  chiefly  those  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  manifested  a  vague  uneasiness  at  their  social  and 
industrial  condition.  They  complained  that  their  rights  vrere  v^ith- 
held  from  them  ;  that  the  Indians  of  the  West  were  coming  in  to  take 
their  lands,  and  that  their  only  safety  was  to  be  found  in  migration. 
Bands  of  these  poor  people,  loaded  down  with  their  personal  effects, 
after  the  sale  of  their  small  holdings  and  stock,  moved  up  the  river  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Louis,  hoping  to  find  a  new  Canaan  somewhere  on 
the  western  side  of  the  great  stream.  The  excitement  spread,  and 
by  the  first  of  August  more  than  7,000  of  these  "  exodusters,"  as 
they  were  called,  had  encamped  on  the  soil  of  Kansas.  The  people  of 
that  State  were  wholly  unprepared  to  take  care  of  the  poverty-stricken 
and  panic-stricken  victims  of  this  new  and  unexpected  exodus,  and 
the  charity  of  the  people  of  other  States  was  invoked  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  them.  A  relief  society  was  formed  in  Kansas,  and 
the  alms  liberally  contributed  were  expended  in  building  barracks 
and  buying  provisions  for  the  refugees.  The  mayor  of  St.  Louis, 
alarmed  by  the  flood  of  houseless  and  penniless  negroes  that  poured 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  issued  a  proclamation  warning 
the  "  exodusters  "  froip  that  city,  and  advising  them  that  they  would 
find  there  neither  food,  shelter,  nor  means  to  reach  the  next  stage  in 
their  northward  migration.  The  white  people  of  the  South  took  no 
steps  to  check  this  strange  movement ;  and  after  a  few  months  had 
passed  and  the  new  Canaan  was  not  found,  the  excitement  died  out 
and  the  migration  ceased. 

The  Southern  States  were  again  visited  during  this  summer  by  an 
epidemic  of  malignant  yellow  fever.  The  plague  was  first  brought 
to  New  Orleans  from  Havana  by  a  steamer  that  arrived  in  May, 
1878.  The  first  outbreak  of  the  fever  in  New  Orleans  disclosed  the 
uncommon  malignance  of  its  character.  As  soon  as  the  disease  was 
declared  epidemic  there  was  a  general  flight  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  the  infection  was  carried  to  numerous  points  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  Other  and  more  distant  States  were  infected,  the 
plague  reaching  as  far  northward  as  Cincinnati,  and  devastating 
towns  and  cities  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The  disease  was  at  its 
climax  about  the  end  of  September,  and  after  that  date  its  virulence 
slowly  abated  until  the  coming  of  the  autumnal  frosts,  when  it  prac- 
tically disappeared.     During  its  reign  there  were  fully  24,000  cases 
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of  yellow  fever  in  New  Oi  leans,  3,977  of  which  were  fatal.  The 
usual  means  and  appliances  for  burying  the  dead  were  inadequate  to 
the  demand ;  gloom  reigned  over  the  city ;  music  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  was  prohibited,  and  for  the  time  all  commerce  and  trade  were 
suspended. 

The  cities  of  Vicksburg  and  Memphis  were  depopulated  early  in 
the  panic  that  prevailed,  and  of  the  few  left  in  the  last- 
named  city  no  fewer  than  1,300  were  stricken  down  by  the  of  yeiiow^' 
fever.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  medical  assistance,  sup- 
plies, and  delicacies  for  the  sick  that  a  loud  call  for  help  was  sounded 
in  the  cities  of  the  North,  and  prompt  responses  came  in  the  shape  of 
money,  physicians,  nurses,  clothing,  wines,  and  articles  specially  needed 
for  the  sick.  The  cash  donations  from  American  cities  amounted 
to  nearly  #370,000  ;  and  from  Paris,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Havana 
came  a  contribution  of  nearly  114,000.  This  generous  outpouring 
was  maintained  as  long  as  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  situation  in 
the  South  demanded  ;  and  when  the  fever  was  checked  and  the  figures 
were  reckoned  up,  it  was  found  that  the  harvest  of  death  had  gathered 
in  no  less  than  13,911  lives  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  frosts  of  the  next  succeeding 
winter,  the  germs  of  the  fatal  disease  were  not  destroyed,  and  early 
in  the  summer  of  1879  it  reappeared  with  all  its  virulence  in  Mem- 
phis, where,  as  before,  there  was  an  instant  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion from  the  city.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Memphis  was  deplora- 
ble, and  the  disorganization  which  had  characterized  the  municipal 
management  during  the  preceding  summer  had  not  yet  been  reduced. 
During  the  five  months  beginning  with  July  there  were  1,532  cases 
of  yellow  fever  in  Memphis,  of  which  485  were  fatal.  A  rigid  quar- 
antine and  other  extraordinary  means  of  defence  were  adopted  in 
New  Orleans ;  but  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  dreaded  disease 
appeared  there  July  26th,  the  first  case  being  that  of  a  seaman 
who  arrived  at  the  port  from  Rio  Janeiro.  Four  other  cases  were 
imported  from  Morgan  City ;  but  the  fell  disease  did  not  prove  so 
deadly  as  during  its  visitation  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  num- 
ber of  cases  in  New  Orleans  this  summer  was  only  forty-one,  of  which 
nineteen  wfere  fatal.  But  the  business  of  the  city  suffered  severely 
for  the  time  ;  notwithstanding  the  skill  and  vigilance  maintained  by 
the  people  of  the  city  in  warding  off  the  pestilence,  thei'e  was  a  very 
general  apprehension  throughout  the  country  that  the  city  was  liable 
to  be  swept  by  death  before  the  summer  should  close.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever  during  the  summer  did  not  attract  so  much 
attention  as  it  did  during  the  previous  year.  There  was  not  so 
urgent  a  call  for  help  from  the  fever-stricken  cities  of  the  South. 
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There  was  a  revival  of  partisan  bitterness  when  Congress  met  in 
special  session,  March,  1879.  Both  houses  were  now  Democratic,  and 
at  the  previous  regular  session  the  Democratic  majority  had  refused 
to  pass  the  customary  army  appropriation  bill  without  adding  to  it  a 
"  rider,"  i  which  was  virtually  another  bill  to  repeal  the  general  elec- 
tion law  of  1872.  The  general  election  law  was  one  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  designed  to  place  the  control  of  elections  (particularly  in  the 
Southern  States)  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Government.  It  made 
elaborate  provision  for  the  employment  of  United  States  marshals 
and  their  deputies,  and  for  the  calling  in  of  the  military  arm  of  the 
Government  in  certain  emergencies.  This  law  was  enacted  by  means 
of  a  "  rider  "  attached  to  the  civil  appropriation  bill  passed  in  the 
summer  of  1872;  but  the  friends  of  the  law  resisted  with  great 
vehemence  the  employment  of  a  similar  device  to  repeal  the  statute 
when  the  Democratic  majority,  in  1879,  attempted  to  get  rid  of  the 
obnoxious  general  election  law.  The  persistence  of  the  Democrats 
left  the  army  without  means  of  subsistence;  Congress  adjourned 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  or 
of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  National 
Government,  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  add  "  riders "  to  the 
usual  appropriation  bills  having  produced  this  result. 

At  the  special  session  called  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
Attempt  to  Democrats  persisted  in  their  attempt  to  load  the  delayed  ap- 
n.^s^troops  propriation  bills  with  riders  whose  purpose  was  to  amend  the 
To™g''°  general  election  law  in  certain  particulars.  They  appended 
P'"!'-  to  the  army  bill  a  rider  repealing  all  provisions  for  the 

employment  of  military  at  the  polls.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  was  not  large  enough  to 
muster  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  To  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
departments  of  the  Government  they  added  a  rider  repealing  the 
clause  of  the  general  election  law  that  authorized  Federal  marshals 
to  make  arrests  at  the  polls,  and  also  to  repeal  the  clause  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  Federal  supervisors  for  the  counting  of  votes 
received  at  congressional  elections.  To  a  bill  making  certain  appro- 
priations for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  judiciary  they  added  a 
rider  forbidding  the  payment  of  Federal  marshals  for  services  ren- 
dered "  in  connection  with  elections."  They  also  passed  a  bill  directly 
forbidding  the  employment  of  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
at  elections ;  that  bill  was  designed  to  test  the  temper  of  the  Presi- 
dent before  taking  up  the  policy  of  forcing  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Congress  or  submit  to 
^  A  provisiou  having  no  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  original  bill. 
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Life-Saving  Crew  and   Station  at  Jones'   Beach,    L.  I.,  showing  a  McClellan  Gun. 
Brawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 


a  stoppage  of  supplies.  All  these  bills  were  vetoed  by  President 
Hayes,  and  the  struggle  was  prolonged  until  the  first  of  July,  when, 
the  Democratic  majority  having  sufficiently  "made  a  record"  on  the 
much-discussed  question  of  the  employment  of  the  military  at  the 
polls  and  the  general  supervision  of  elections  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, their  leaders  agreed  to  pass  the  customary  bills  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  without  burdening  them  with  any  superfluous 
and  extraneous  matters.  Accordingly,  after  a  long  and  acrimonious 
contest  had  resulted  in  the  final  passage  of  the  needed  appropriations, 
Congress  adjourned. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes  several  notable  inventions 
began  to  come  into  active  commercial  use  in  the  United 

n  ^^  iTi  i*ij!i'  Useful  in- 

states.   One  of  these  was  the  telephone,  which,  trom  being  a   Tentions  of 

1  H  r^t^f-t  J.         J.  J.1  0.1.  ^^®  period. 

mere  scientific  toy,  began  as  early  as  1871  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  men  by  the  possibilities  of  its  use  in  the  transmission 
of  business  and  commercial  messages.  Improvements  made  in  1877  and 
the  next  two  succeeding  years  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  before  1880  dawned  the  usefulness  of  the  telephone  had 
become  an  established  fact.  Another  electrical  invention,  the  elec- 
tric light,  excited  much  interested  discussion  in  1878,  and  there  were 
indications  that  its  use  in  towns  and  cities  might  be  made  possible 
after  further  experiments  had  wrought  out  the  dormant  energies  of 
the  force.     Beginning  with  imported  carbons  in  1876,  the  American 
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Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  Jrom  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 

inventors  and  promoters  of  electric  lighting  very  soon  perfected  and 
enlarged  the  processes  and  means  of  production,  and,  two  years  later, 
began  the  manufacture  of  exclusively  American  electric  lighting 
machinery  ;  and  the  new  light  began  to  displace  the  old  in  most  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  In  these  and 
other  appliances  for  the  development  and  use  of  the  electric  forces 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  an  American  inventor,  who  had  risen  from 
obscurity  to  a  dazzling  eminence,  achieved  great  fame  throughout  the 
world  by  his  startling  experiments  and  inventions. 

During  the  eventful  year  of  1878,  too,  several  important  engineer- 
ing schemes,  approaching  completion  in  the  United  States,  attracted 
the  attention  of  scientists  and  engineers  of  other  lands.  One  of 
these  vast  enterprises  was  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  river 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  project  of  constructing  rail- 
ways so  far  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  streets  that  they  could 
not  interfere  or  be  interfered  with  by  ordinarjr  metropolitan  traffic, 
also  came  to  a  satisfactory  completion  and  realization  during  these 
years.  Work  had  been  begun  on  the  first  elevated  railway  in  New 
York  in  1876,     By  the  end  of  1878  the  system  known  as  the  Metro- 
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politan  was  in  successful  operation  throughout  the  principal  sections 
of  the  city. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  establishment,  in  1878,  of 
the  first  life-saving  institution  ever  authorized  and  supported  by  any 
government.  Life-saving  establishments  in  other  lands  had  been 
founded  and  maintained  by  private  liberality;  the  United  States 
Life-saving  Service,  established  by  act  of  Congress,  June 
18th,  1878,  was  the  first  exclusively  governmental  institu-  nfe-saTing 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Congress  from  time  to  time 
had  made  small  appropriations  for  life-saving  stations  along  the  coast- 
line and  around  the  great  lakes  ;  but  finally,  in  1871,  an  appropria- 
tion of  1200,000  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  From  this  date  there  were  constant  additions 
to  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  service,  which  was  continued  as  a 
branch  of  the  Revenue  Marine  ;  but  in  1878,  as  aforesaid,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  one  of  the  most  ardent  and  able  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
Representative  S.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York,  became  a  law.  Under  it 
the  life-saving  service  was  formally  and  distinctly  organized  as  an 
individual  subdivision  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  remains  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  United  States  Government. 
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At  this  point  it  becomes  desirable  to  review  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  period 
and  up  to  the  time  when  specie  paj'ments  were  resumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  most  important  chapter  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  give  a  coherent  statement  of  the  facts 
which  so  materially  affected  the  moral,  social,  and  political  conditions 
of  the  American  people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  some  of  the 
facts  and  incidents  already  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters  of  this 
history.  Placed  in  their  due  chronological  order  there,  they  have 
enabled  the  reader  to  follow  a  continuous  chain  of  events,  and  must 
be  restated  in  this  chapter  as  part  of  the  narrative  which  includes 
one  portion  of  the  story  of  the  Republic. 

Compared  with  the  debt  burdens  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
our  own,  previous  to  1860,  had  been  so  light  as  hardly  to  deserve 
mention,  but  the  next  generation  was  to  witness  iji  the  United  States 
a  debt-creating  and  debt-paying  power  without  parallel  in  previous 
financial  history.  Inaugurated  President  in  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln named  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio. 
When,  after  some  reluctance,  Mr.  Chase  took  his  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
he  said,  "  I  would  gladly  decline  it  if  I  might ;  I  find  it  impossible  to 
do  so,  however,  without  seeming  to  shrink  from  cares  and  labors  for 
the  common  good  which  cannot  be  honorably  shunned."  A  lawyer 
by  profession,  with  powers  of  mind  of  a  high  order  and  of  judicial 
cast,   Mr.  Chase  was  without  special    training  for  the  arduous  and 
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responsible  duties  he  was  about  to  assume.  On  taking  office  he  found 
the  credit  of  the  Government  impaired  at  home  and  ahnost  destroyed 
abroad.  Revenue  had  been  permitted  to  shrink  without  alarm,  and 
apparently  without  creating  concern.  The  public  debt  had  been 
increased,  although  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  it  stood  at 
what  now  seems  the  very  moderate  figui-e  of  less  than  $65,000,000. 
Expenditures  had  for  some  time  exceeded  revenue.  The  Treasury 
was  empty  — there  was  not  money  enough  to  pay  members  of  Con- 
gress. Such  was  our  financial  condition  when  Congress  assembled  in 
extra  session  on  July  4th,  1861. 

Meantime  civil  war  had  been  raging  for  many  weeks.  On  April 
12th  South  Carolina  "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world,"  and  pre- 
cipitated a  struggle  the  extent  of  which  few  were  wise  enough  to 
foresee.  At  the  outset.  Secretary  Chase  shared  in  the  cheerful  view 
of  his  colleague.  Secretary  Seward,  that  the  revolt  against  the  Na- 
tional authority  would  soon  be  suppressed,  and  his  policy  was  shaped 
to  some  extent  by  this  conviction  ;  but  as  time  developed  the  true 
nature  of  the  work  before  him,  he  rose  to  the  occasion  with  masterful 
and  vigorous  ability. 

The  first  problem  confronting  him  was  how  and  at  what  rate  to 
raise  money.      Of  course,  none  could  be  borrowed  without 
authority  of  law.     Such  authority  existed  only  by  virtue  of  great  war 
three  enactments.     The  first,  dated  June  22d,  1860,  empow- 
ered the  Secretary  to  borrow  121,000,000  at  six  per  cent.     Mr.  Cobb, 
his  predecessor  in  the  Treasury  Department,  had  already  secured  of 
this  amount  over  17,000,000.     The  second  and  third  acts  became 
laws  February  8th  and  March  2d,  1861.     The  February  loan  was  for 
125,000,000  at  six  per  cent.,  $8,000,000  of  which  had  been  negotiated 
before   Mr.   Chase    assumed    his    duties.     The    March    loan    was  for 
110,000,000,  but  was  part  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  date.     An  amend- 
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ment,  or  supplement,  to  this  law  provided  that  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest  might  be  substituted  for  anj' 
bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under  these  acts.  These  notes  were 
the  first  Government  paper  circulating  as  money.  They  were  not 
legal  tender,  but  passed  readily  in  all  business  transactions  uutil  the 
accumulated  interest  on  them  caused  them  to  be  hoarded  by  savings 
banks  and  other  lenders  of  money. 

The  first  proposal  for  a  loan  was  made  by  the  Secretary  on  March 
22d  ;  it  was  for  18,000,000.  Bids  for  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  were  made,  but  some  of  them  were  as  low  as  85,  and  so 
many  were  below  90  that  Mr.  Chase  accepted  only  $3,099,000,  and  • 
issued  the  Treasury  notes  for  the  remainder.  Both  bonds  and  notes 
bore  six  per  cent,  interest.  On  May  11th  proposals  for  the  remainder 
■of  the  loan  authorized  in  February  were  invited.  Bids  for  $7,310,000 
were  accepted  at  rates  varying  from  85  to  93  per  cent.,  showing  that 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities  bad  unfavorably  affected  the  Govern- 
ment credit.  Treasury  notes  were  issued  for  the  balance,  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  being  $8,994,000.  When  Congress  convened, 
July  4th,  the  Secretary  promptly  laid  before  it  his  estimate  of  the 
appropriations  required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1862. 
They  amounted  to  $318,619,581.87.  There  were  three  ways  to  raise 
this  money  —  by  borrovping,  by  customs  dues,  and  by  various  methods 
of  taxation.  Secretary  Chase  fully  explained  his  views  as  to  these 
methods,  the  practical  result  being  that  one  half  the  amount  needed 
was  to  be  raised  by  loans  tin  I  the  other  half  by  a  direct  and  indirect 
taxation.  His  recommend,itions  were  embodied  in  a  loan  and  revenue 
bill  which  passed  July  17th.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  borrow 
$250,000,000  on  bonds  bearing  not  over  seven  per  cent,  interest;  or  he 
could,  if  he  deemed  it  advisable,  issue  Treasury  notes  of  any  denomi- 
nation of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  bearing  7  j^  per  cent,  interest,  and 
convertible  at  the  option  of  the  holder  into  twenty-year  six  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  proportion  of  these  notes  that  miglit  be  issued  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  A  supplemental  act  passed 
August  5th  gave  him  authority  to  issue  notes  of  as  low  a  denomina- 
tion as  five  dollars,  but  none  below  fifty  dollars  were  to  bear  interest. 

The  revenue  bill  provided  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  tea,  coffee, 
■The  first  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  silks,  and  many  other  articles.  It  also 
reven°ue  ^^'"^  dircct  taxcs,  which  were  expected  to  yield  not  less  than 
''"'»•  $20,000,000,  and  a  tax  of    three   per  cent,  on  all  incomes 

exceeding  $800.  The  bills  passed  substantially  as  recommended  by 
the  Secretary,  and  were  the  first  laws  empowering  him  to  borrow 
money.  The  necessities  of  the  Government  were  pressing,  and  Sec- 
retary Chase  at  once  made  use  of  the  power  granted  him.     Congress 
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adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August.     On  the  9th  he  was  at  a  meeting  of 
New  York  bankers  held  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  Govern- 
ment needs.     At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  issue  of  $50,000,000  seven-thirty  Treasury  notes  bearing 
interest  from  August  15th.    The  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  were  to  take  this  loan  at  par,  with  the  privilege  of  150,- 
000,000  more  on  October  15th,  and  a  like  amount  two  months  later. 
The  people  were  solicited  to  subscribe,  and  no  bank  was  permitted 
to  take  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  any  one  loan.     These  negotia- 
tions being  completed,  the  Secretary  returned  to  Washington,  and  to 
meet  the  pressing  demands  of  creditors  issued  to  them,  or  for  cash, 
about  i|27,000,000  six  per  cent.  Treasury  notes,  one  half  payable  in 
sixty  days  and  the  remainder  in  two  years.     The  associated  banks 
took  the    second   instalment   of  seven-thirties  promptly.     By  agree- 
ment, the  third  $50,000,000  was  issued  to  them  in  bonds  bearing  six 
per  cent,  interest,  but  at  a  rate  that  netted  seven  per  cent,  to  the 
takers.     At  the  same  time  an  option  was  given  to  advance  a  fourth 
1)50,000,000  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first  and  second,  if  required  by 
the  Secretary.    Thus  in  the  space  of  three  months  (the  third  loan  be- 
ing negotiated  November  16th)  the  associated  banks  of  the  three  cities 
liad  furnished  the  Government  with  1150,000,000.     Vast  as  this  sum 
seemed  at  the  time,  it  was  inadequate ;  and  besides  the  issue  of  Treas- 
ury notes  already  noted,  Secretary  Chase  had  begun  as  early  as  August 
the  issue  of  what  were  known  as  demand  notes.     Although 
receivable  for  duties  on  imports,  these  notes  were  at  nrst  demand 
discredited.     Merchants,  shopkeepers,  railroads,  and  hotels 
received  them  with  reluctance,  or  declined  them  positively,  and  many 
banks  would  take  them  only  as  a  special  deposit.     To  give  them  cur- 
rency, officers  of  the  Government  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  accept 
them  in  payment  of  their  salaries ;  yet  these  notes  rose  to  a  high  pre- 
mium, closely  following  gold,  until  they  were  all  paid  in  for  duties. 
As  fast  as  so  received  they  were  cancelled  and  destroyed.     The  total 
amount  of  demand  notes  was  $60,000,000.     The  Secretary  also  paid 
to  public  creditors  what  were  known  as  debt  certificates.     Interest 
on  those  issued  in  1861  was  payable  in  gold,  and  on  later  issues  in 
currency.     These  various  loans  and  emissions  completed  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Treasury  for  1861.     There  was  at  times  much 
friction  between  the  Secretary  and  the  bankers  who  came  to  his  aid. 
He  had  a  profound  reverence  for  law,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
sanction  any  acts  or  measures  he  thought  illegal.     It  took  him  longer 
than  it  did  an  equally  great  lawyer — Secretary  Seward  —  to  learn 
that  in  war-time  the  law  slumbers.     Some  of  the  bankers  believed  in 
the  old  adage  that  necessity  knows  no  law.     Government  securities 
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of  all  kinds  soon  became  negotiable.  Firms  were  organized  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  in  them,  some  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  ^  and  before  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  signs  conspicuously 
placed  in  brokers'  windows  in. the  large  cities  announced  that  they 
bought  and  sold  Government  issues  of  every  description. 

Financially  and  commercially,  1861  was  a  year  of  gloom  and  disas- 
ter. Only  the  soundest  and  strongest  houses  engaged  in  the  Southern 
trade  weathered  the  storm  of  civil  conflict,  and  many  succumbed  who 
had  not  a  dollar  due  them  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  The  city 
of  New  York  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  illustration  of  conditions  in  the 
North.  Real  estate  shrank  in  many  instances  to  half  its  previous 
value.  Rents  to  a  serious  extent  were  uncollectible,  and  warehouses 
and  dwellings  were  left  without  tenants.  In  many  cases  occupants 
wei-e  permitted  to  remain  at  a  rate  barely  sufficient  to  pay  taxes, 
insurance,  and  repairs.  It-  was  freely  predicted  that  grass  would 
grow  in  Broadway.  The  fee  simple  of  improved  property  in  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  upper  part  of  Broadway  was  sold  in  a  number  of 
cases  for  less  than  its  present  ^  yearly  rental.  Stocks  and  products 
went  down  with  a  crash.  To  illustrate  the  vagaries  of  speculation 
and  show  the  eiJect  of  war  scares  on  prices,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  cotton  sold  lower  in  1861  than  in  1860,  and  that  wheat  fell 
25  cents  a  bushel  when  Sumter  was  fired  on.  The  former  staple  sold 
in  New  York  as  high  as  11|^  cents  per  pound  in  1860,  and  as  low  as 
10  cents  the  following  year.  The  highest  price  for  wheat  in  1860 
was  fl.13;  the  lowest  in  1861  (June  and  July)  was  65  cents  —  Chi- 
cago quotations.  To  add  to  the  prevailing  gloom,  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York  city  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 28th,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  suspend  specie  payments.  The 
principal  of  the  public  debt  on  July  1st,  1860,  was  $64,842,287.88. 
On  July  1st,  1861,  it  was  $90,580,873.72,  an  increase  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $25,738,585.84. 

The  year  1862  was  an  important  one  in  our  financial  history.  It 
gave  us  the  non-interest-bearing  legal-tender  Treasury  note,  commonly 
known  as  the  greenback.  A  bill  creating  this  currency  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  York,  on  the  7th  day 
of  January  ;  it  was  reported  February  10th,  and  was  passed,  after 
TheWrth  "^uch  Opposition  and  heated  discussion,  February  25th.  The 
greenback,  ^reasury  was  so  pressed  for  money  that  a  bill  authorizing 
a  temporary  loan  of  $10,000,000,  introduced  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, passed  both  houses  within  three  days  after  it  was  drafted. 
Mr.  Spaulding's  bill  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  legal-tender 
notes.     Secretary  Chase  had  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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measure,  but  ultimately  yielded.  He 
said :  "  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legal-tender  clause  is  a  necessity 
with  reluctance ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
when  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  how- 
ever much  regret  I  may  feel  over  the 
necessity  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
come."  Men  of  unquestioned  loyalty 
Toted  against  the  bill,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  being  among  them.  As 
passed,  it  authorized  the  issue  of 
$150,000,000  in  legal-tender  notes.  On 
July  11th,  a  further  issue  of  like 
amount  was  authorized,  and  subsequent 
issues  brought  the  total  to  $450,000,000, 
which  was  the  fixed  limit.  Although  now  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  an  act  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  necessity,  the  legal-tender 
bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  an  important  minority  of  bankers,  news- 
papers, and  citizens  of  the  North.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
•consultation  with  leading  bankers,  had  prepared  a  measure  for  i-aising 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Government  without  the  objectionable 
legal-tender  feature,  which  included  a  National  banking  system ;  but 
it  failed  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  and  the  legal-tender  act  was  launched  in  its  place. 

The  premium  on  gold  rose  slowly  at  first,  and  did  not  exceed  ten  per 
cent,  until  July.  The  real  value  of  our  small  silver  coins  was  about 
seven  per  cent,  less  than  their  face  value,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
hoarding  or  exportation,  and  to  keep  them  in  circulation  ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  —  June  30th — they  had  practically  disap- 
peared. Then  began  one  of  the  most  serious  and  universal  annoy- 
ances of  the  whole  financial  period  of  the  war.  Postage  ^^^^^^ 
stamps  became  the  subsidiary  currency,  and  for  a  long  time  =^"^^^"j=y 
all  payments  below  one  dollar  were  made  in  that  medium. 
More  than  a  hundred  millions  of  these  stamps  were  issued  within  three 
months  after  the  disappearance  of  subsidiary  coins.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  an  act  was  passed  July  17th  creating  what  was  known  as  postal 
currency.  It  was  issued  in  denominations  of  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  and 
fifty  cents.  This  currency  was  receivable  for  postage  stamps  at  any 
post  ofiice,  and  was  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  in  sums 
of  not  less  than  five  dollars.  Its  circulation,  which  reached  a  total 
of  120,215,635,  began  August  31st,  1862,  and  ceased  May  27th,  1863. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  postage  stamp,  but  was  not  as 
desirable  as  the  fractional  currency  which  succeeded  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  legal  tenders  authorized  by  the  act  of  Februaiy 
25th,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  $500,000,000  coupon  or 
registered  bonds,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government  after  five  years,  and  payable  twenty  years 
after  date.  They  were  known  as  the  five-twenty  bonds.  This  closed 
the  more  important  financial  legislation  of  1862.  In  his  December 
report  Secretary  Chase  said :  "  These  measures  have  worked  well  j 
their  results  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  department. 
The  rapid  sale  of  the  bonds  aided  by  the  issue  of  United  States  notes 
furnished  the  means  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  during  that 
year." 

The  paternity  of  the  greenback  must  be  awarded  to  E.  G.  Spaul- 
ding ;  Secretary  Chase  was  opposed  to  making  it  a  legal  tender ;  and 
later  on,  as  Chief  Justice,  he  joined  with  a  majority  of  his  associates 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  in  deciding  that  feature  of  the  note  to  be  un- 
constitutional. He  would  hardly  care  to  be  called  the  father  of  an 
illegitimate  offspring.  A  subsequent  decision  of  the  same  court 
reversed  that  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates  and  sustained  the 
legality  of  the  act. 

Very  few  people  dispute  the  wisdom  of  making  the  greenback  a 
legal  tender.  In  order  to  sell  bonds,  there  must  be  money  to  buy 
them,  and  without  the  floating  power  of  currency  they  could  have 
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been  marketed  only  at  ruinous  rates.  Without  the  legal-tender 
feature  the  notes  would  have  been  repudiated  by  the  timid  and  dis- 
loyal, would  have  been  bought  and  sold  at  a  discount  varying  with 
the  premium  on  gold,  and  received  by  the  banks  only  as  a  special 
deposit  payable  in  kind.     Secretary  Sherman  in  his  "  Recollections" 
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says:  "The  passage  of  the  legal-tender  act  was   the  tuvning-point  in 
our  physical  and  financial  history.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

Greenbacks 

measure  the  beneficial  results  that  rapidly  followed  its  en-  asiegai 
actment.  At  the  beginning  of  1862  we  were  physically 
strong  but  financially  weak.  The  problem  was  not  whether  we  could 
muster  men,  but  whether  we  could  raise  money."  The  greenback 
solved  the  problem  ;  but  our  critics  abroad  held  quite  different  views. 
Lord  Palmerston's  organ,  the  "  London  Post,"  in  its  comments  on  the 
legal-tender  act,  said:  "National  bankruptcy  is  not  an  agreeable 
prospect,  but  it  is  the  only  one  presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
American  finance.  Never  before  did  a  flourishing  and  prosperous 
State  make  such  gigantic  strides  towards  effecting  its  own  ruin." 
The  debt-paying  resources  of  the  United  States  were  very  little  under- 
stood in  1862,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Toward  the  end  of  that 
year,  a  marked  revival  of  business  began  to  develop.  Slowly  but 
steadily  the  inevitable  effect  of  paper  money  inflation  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  speculators.  Stocks  and  gold 
fluctuated  rapidly,  but  with  an  average  tendency  toward  higher 
prices.  Exportable  products  followed  the  premium  on  gold.  Ware- 
houses and  dwellings  were  again  in  demand,  and  tenants  promptly  met 
quarter-day.  Almost  every  kind  of  merchandise  was  going  up  in  the 
market.  Cotton  goods  advanced  because  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  raw 
material,  and  woollens  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  the  army. 
Yet  the  fluctuations  and  profits  of  1862  were  moderate  compared  with 
those  which  followed. 

In  this  year  what  was  known  as  a  "  Chase  Panic  "  first  occurred. 
These  panics  were  wholly  financial,  of  short  duration,  and  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  stock  market.  They  were  brought  about  by  the  periodi- 
cal appearances  of  Mr.  Chase  as  a  borrower.  The  banks,  feeling 
themselves  in  honor  bound  to  support  the  Government,  took  care  of 
the  Secretary  and  let  speculators  take  care  of  themselves.  Declines 
of  from  five  to  twenty  points  in  stocks  were  not  unusual  during  these 
spasms  in  the  money  market. 

The  feelings,  habits,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  people  at  the  North 
underwent  a  material  change  in  1862.  Men  and  women  no  longer 
carried  the  war  as  a  personal  weight  upon  their  minds  and  consciences. 
They  were  not  growing  indifferent  or  disloyal,  but  philosophical, 
evincing  a  disposition  to  leave  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  and 
to  the  oflicers  and  men  in  the  field  the  management  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs.  With  some  recovery  from  the  shrinkages  and  losses  of 
1861,  a  disposition  was  shown  to  entertain  and  be  entertained,  and 
the  year  closed  with  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  people. 
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Cotton  sold  as  low  as  20  cents  per  pound  in  1862,  and  as  high  as 
52|-  cents.  The  lowest  rate  for  wheat  was  99|-  cents,  the  highest 
1.341.  Transportation  rates  were  high,  and  railroad  earnings  good. 
It  cost  42  cents  to  carry  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  or  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  increase 
in  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $433,595,538.41,  legal  ten- 
ders issued  to  July  1st  196,620,000,  seven-thirty  notes  outstanding 
.*122,582,485. 

If  the  legal-tender  act  was  the  great  financial  measure  of  the  war, 
the  National  Banking  law,  which  was  passed  the  following  year,  was 
no  doubt  next  in  importance.  This  act  served  a  twofold  purpose:  it 
furnished  the  people  with  a  safe,  uniform  circulation,  based  on  public 
faith  and  private  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  it  created  a  demand 
for  Government  bonds.     A  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 

The  Nation-  cr^i-  i»t  -»o/>o 

ai Banking  John  bliemian,  of  Ohio,  early  iii  January,  18do,  to  tax  ail 
existing  bank  circulation  two  per  cent.,  and  all  fractional 
currency  or  "  shinplasters,"  under  the  denomination  of  one  dollar, 
issued  by  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations,  ten  per  cent.  In  the 
stress  for  small  change  following  the  disappearance  of  silver,  a  good 
deal  of  that  sort  of  currency  had  been  floated.  This  bill  paved  the 
way  for  the  National  Banking  act,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Sherman  January  26th.  After  much  discussion  and  amendment,  it 
became  a  law.  The  principal  feature  of  this  act  was  the  privilege 
granted  to  the  banks  to  issue  their  notes  based  on  a  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington.  Such 
notes  were  furnished  to  the  banks  free  of  expense.  Long  experience 
subsequently  showed  them  to  be  as  safe  a  form  of  currency  as  was 
ever  issued.  Except  to  determine  the  denomination,  they  were  sel- 
dom looked  at,  and  the  issue  of  a  bank  in  Maine  became  as  current  in 
Louisiana  as  the  notes  of  the  best  banks  in  New  Orleans.  State  bank 
issues  were  often  not  current  outside  of  State  lines,  and  sometimes  not 
within  them  ;  and  they  were  altered  and  counterfeited  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  entail  constant  loss  on  holders.  The  number  of  banks 
existing  in  1862  was  fifteen  hundred.  Of  this  number  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  had  escaped  the  clever  attention  of  the  coun- 
terfeiter. The  penalty  against  that  sort  of  industry  was  now  made  so 
severe  that  but  few  attempts  have  ever  been  made  to  counterfeit  the 
National  currency. 

The  first  of  the  National  banks  was  started  in  Philadelphia.     Its 
certificate  of  organization  is  dated  June  20th,  1863.     On  the 

The  first  Na-  ^  .  ^ 

tionaibanii    samc    date    certificates  were    issued  to    the   First  National 

chartered. 

Banks  of  New  Haven  and  of  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  and 
to  the  First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown,  Ohio.     Bankers  were  at 
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first  slow  to  adopt  the  National  system.  It  required  them  to  surren- 
der their  names  and  be  designated  by  a  number.  The  name  of  an 
old  and  successful  bank  is  a  valuable  trade  mark ;  it  commands  busi- 
ness at  home  and  abroad.  An  amendment  was  now  passed  which 
permitted  existing  banks  to  retain  their  names  with  the  word 
"National"  prefixed  or  added.  As  the  advantages  of  the  National 
system  became  recognized,  many  of  the  States  passed  laws  to  facili- 
tate the  reorganization  of  State  banks  under  that  system. 

As  the  burdens  of  the  war  grew  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  part  of  them  by  taxation.  The  cares  and  labors  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  were  too  onerous  to  be  increased;  and  as  early 
as  Jul}',  1862,  Congress,  at  his  recommendation,  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Revenue  and  placed  it  in  charge  of  a  commissioner. 
Between  that  date  and  August,  1866,  thirteen  different  acts  were 
passed  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner,  and  pre- 
scribing the  various  taxes  to  be  collected.  They  were  derived  prin- 
cipally from  spirits,  beer,  and  tobacco ;  but  as  the  necessities  of  the 
Nation  increased  they  were  imposed  by  stamps  and  by  levies  on 
incomes  and  on  nearly  all  domestic  manufactures.  On  March  3d 
Congress  empowered  the  Secretary  to  borrow  $300,000,000  for  the 
current  year  and  #600,000,000  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  For  these 
loans  five  per  cent,  bonds  were  issued,  and  known  as  ten-forties.  The 
bonds  were  payable  in  forty  years,  but  might  be  redeemed  after  ten 
years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The  act  also  authorized  a 
large  increase  of  legal-tender  notes  and  an  issue  of  150,000,000  frac- 
tional currency  in  denominations  from  three  to  fifty  cents  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  postal  currency  heretofore  described.  These  fractional 
notes  remained  in  circulation  until  superseded  by  silver  in  1876. 

The  first  half  of  1863  was  a  period  of  political  gloom.  On  June 
30th  Lee  was  approaching  Gettysburg,  and  Grant  was  still  besieging 
Vicksburg.  This  of  course  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  tempera- 
ment and  social  life  of  the  people  at  the  North  ;  but  these  clouds  were 
soon  to  be  dispelled.  There  was  a  new  birth  of  freedom  on  July  4th, 
as  there  had  been  eighty-seven  years  before. 

Financially,  the  year  was  prosperous.  The  legal-tender  and 
National  banking  acts  made  the  floating  of  bonds  a  com- 

c»  .  *-^  .        War  prices 

paratively  easy  task  and  kept  the  Government  finances  in  andspeouia- 
good  order.  It  was  thei-eafter  only  a  question  as  to  how 
great  a  burden  the  Nation  was  able  to  bear.  The  premium  on  gold 
fluctuated  within  moderate  limits.  The  highest  for  the  year  was 
in  February,  when  it  reached  1.57| ;  the  lowest  was  in  August, 
when  it  sold  at  1.29|.  Dealers  in  merchandise  and  manufactures 
prospered ;  labor  was  fully  employed  and  amply  compensated.     The 
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absence  in  the  army  of  so  many  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty-five  created  a  demand  not  easy  to  supply.  Speculation  in 
securities  and  products  began  to  run  riot ;  transportation  rates  were 
high  and  earnings  increasing.  Railway  properties  that  had  long  lain 
dormant  (some  of  which  had  required  but  one  figure  to  quote  their  mar- 
ket price)  began  to  feel  the  stimulating  effect  of  paper-money  issues, 
and  rose  rapidly,  but  not  without  frequent  reactions.  Secretary  Chase 
periodically  appeared  in  the  market  as  a  borrower,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  those  who  were  overloaded  with  what  are  known  us 
"fancy  stocks  ;  "  yet  many  of  these  stocks  eventually  were  laid  away 
in  the  strong  boxes  of  investors.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Harlem,  Ciiicago  and  Alton,  Fort  Wayne,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,, 
and  Michigan  Southern.  Cotton  sold  as  low  as  51  cents  and  as  high 
as  92  cents.  The  lowest  and  highest  prices  for  wheat  were  1.11  and 
2.05.  Such  fluctuations  afforded  a  field  for  operations  quite  as  advan- 
tageous as  the  stock  and  gold  markets.  Extravagance  of  every  sort 
kept  pace  with  successful  speculation.  Money  easily  made  is  in  a 
majority  of  instances  liberally  dispensed.  The  watering-places  were 
thronged.  Yachts  abounded  in  New  York  and  Newport  harbors^ 
and  four-in-hands  rolled  down  Fifth  and  Bellevne  Avenues.  Papei- 
money  was  "  in  the  air."  It  appeared  to  be  only  necessary  to  reach 
out  in  order  to  grasp  it.  It  unquestionably  brought  in  a  style  of 
living  and  scale  of  expenditure  before  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
The  increase  in  the  National  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30th 
Gambling  '^^^.s  §595,595,726.50.  The  increase  in  greenbacks  for  the 
in  gold.  gf^^^g  period  was  over  $200,000,000.  There  were  also  issued 
during  tlie  year  one-  and  two-year  notes,  seven -thirties,  and  fractional 
currency,  amounting  to  more  than  $125,000,000.  Before  the  end  of 
1863  financial  and  commercial  affairs  had  become  inseparably  bound 
up  with  political  and  military  movements,  and  business  was  no  longer 
a  matter  of  shrewd  calculation  and  wise  foresight ;  it  had  degener- 
ated into  mere  gambling  on  the  wager  of  battle  and  the  premium 
on  gold.  The  year  1864  had  not  greatly  advanced  before  many 
financiers  and  shrewd  speculators  began  to  see  that  the  war  was  not 
yet  over,  and  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  the  American  people  a 
further  large  increase  in  interest-  and  non-interest-bearing  govei-nraent 
promises.  When  Congress  reassembled  in  January,  1864,  after  the 
holiday  recess,  a  bill  was  introduced  einpowering  the  Secretar}"^  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money  and  to  issue  in  his  discretion  almost  any  kind 
of  Government  obligation  therefor.  Only  a  pressing  exigency  could 
justify  granting  such  powers  as  these.  The  first  act,  passed  March 
3d,  authorized  a  loan  of  $200,000,000 ;  the  second,  which  became  a 
law  June  80th,  provided  for  the  issue  of  -1400,000,000  of  bonds  bear- 
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ing  interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.,  having  forty  years 
to  nm,  but  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governinent  after  five 
years.  This  loan  was  autborized  for  the  reason  that  the  ten-forty  five 
per  cents  had  met  with  a  very  slow  sale,  the  demand  being  principally 
confined  to  banks  desiring  to  organize  under  the  National  act.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  offered  that  could  be  sold.  The  suspended  requisi 
tions  on  the  Treasury  when  the  act  of  June  30th  was  passed  were 
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more  than  1130,000,000,  much  of  which  was  due  to  the  soldiers  who 
bore  arms. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such   a  condition  of  financial  affairs  that 
Secretarv  Chase    resigned  bis   portfolio.      As  this  chapter 

,,  ,.■,■,„  in  ;  ii  1  Resignation 

deals  only  with  the  finances,  the  oecretary  must  be  spoken  of  Pecreta,ry 
of  only  as  a  financier.  From  that  point  of  view  he  must  be 
accorded  high  praise ;  two  of  his  contemporaries  who  succeeded  him 
at  a  later  date  may  be  quoted.  Hon.  Hugh  McCulloch,  in  his  "  Men 
and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century,"  says :  "  If  I  were  asked  to  desig- 
nate the  man  whose  services  next  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  were  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  country  from  March,  1861,  to  July,  1864,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  name  Salmon  P.  Chase."  Senator  John  Sherman,  in 
his  "  Recollections,"  says  :  "  No  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
management  of  the  public  debt  by  Secretary  Chase."  Although  Mr. 
McCulloch  sustains  his  high  opinion  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Chase  by 
able  argument,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  just  judgment  of  man- 
kind will  place  him  above  some  of  his  associates  in  the  cabinet,  and 
certainly  not  above  the  great  captains  whose  ability  and  valor  pre- 
served us  a  Nation. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  the 
Treasury  Department  after  it  had  been  declined  by  Governor  Tod,  of 
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Ohio,  He  was  an  acute  and  logical  lawyer,  whose  constitution  was 
Mr. Fessen-  ^j  no  uicans  lobusfc,  and  whose  powers  of  mind  and  mental 
tary  ofthe  perceptions  were  rendered  ascetic  and  cynical  by  dyspepsia 
Treasury.  ^y^^  general  ill  health.  Such  training  as  he  had  for  the 
duties  he  assumed  had  been  acquired  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Treasui'y  affairs  were  in  a  condition  to 
throw  gloom  over  the  most  optimistic  temperament.  Public  credit 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Gold  had  sold  at  2.86,  making  the  price  of 
United  States  six-per-cent.  bonds  less  than  36  to  the  foreign  buyer. 
Military  affairs  were  not  in  a  propitious  state.  The  patient,  unflinch- 
ing soldier  was  "  fighting  it  out  on  that  line  "  with  a  prospect  that  it 
would  take  all  summer,  and  all  winter  as  well,  to  accomplish  his 
object.  Checked  at  Spottsylvania  and  North  Anna,  he  was  repulsed 
with  tremendous  slaughter  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  line,  and  swing  around  to  the  James  River.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  many  besides  the  well-known  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
Tribune"  were  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood. 

These  were  the  conditions  that  confronted  Mr.  Fessenden  on  his 
taking  office.  They  were  calculated  to  depress  a  man  of  more  robust 
health  and  more  cheerful  temperament ;  but  he  met  them  with  reso- 
lute ability.  The  unceasing  demand  was  for  money.  The  Treasury 
was  empty,  and  suspended  requisitions  upon  it  were  increasing  daily; 
and  as  the  National  struggle  intensified,  the  expenses  grew  until  they 
had  reached  two  and  a  quarter  millions  per  day.  It  was  no  time  for 
half-measures.  Congress  had  given  the  Secretary  all  needful  powers ; 
and  he  used  them.  More  than  1130,000,000  additional  legal  tenders 
were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th.  Seven-thirty 
notes  were  sold  to  an  enormous  amount.  The  increase  of  these  alone 
from  July,  1864,  to  July,  1865,  was  more  than  #500,000,000.  Bonds 
were  also  put  on  the  market  to  tlie  extent  that  they  could  be  sold 
without  depressing  prices. 

Strange  to  say,  these  conditions  produced  no  general  despondency. 
Everybody  and  everything  felt  the  stimulus  of  an  expanding  cur- 
rency. The  farmer  who  got  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 
a  dollar  for  corn,  ten  cents  a  pound  for  live  swine,  and  a  dollar  per 
pound  for  wool,  cheerfully  supported  the  war  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  asked  no  questions  so  long  as  greenbacks  would  pay  off 
mortgages  and  buy  more  land.  He  was  of  course  a  liberal  consumer, 
and  when  the  farmer  is  prosperous  business  of  all  kinds  flourishes. 
Mr.  James  G,  Blaine  may  be  quoted  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
business  at  the  end  of  1864.  He  says  :  "  Money  was  superabundant ; 
speculation  was  rife  ;  the  Government  was  a  lavish  buyer,  a  prodigal 
consumer.     Every  man  who  could  work  was  employed  at  high  wages; 
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every  man  who  had  commodities  to  sell  was  sure  of  high  prices.  The 
whole  community  came  to  regard  the  prevalent  prosperity  as  the  out- 
growth of  the  war."  Pessimists  and  prophets  of  evil  were  numerous. 
They  quoted  the  French  assignats  and  Continental  money,  and  asserted 
with  truth  that  no  nation  could  long  withstand  the  stj-ain  which  the 
American  Republic  was  then  under,  or  the  burdens  it  was  accumulat- 
ing. Fortunately  this  strain  was  soon  to  be  relaxed  and  the  burdens 
lifted;  but  wise  business  men  knew  there  would  be  a  day  of  reckoning, 
though  very  few  believed  it  would  be  postponed  for  nearly  a  decade. 

The  highest  rate  for  gold  was  2.85,  July  11th ;  the  lowest  1.51|^, 
January  6th.  The  extreme  quotation  was  the  result  of  an  unwise 
law  forbidding  all  speculative  purchases  or  sales.  This  law  was  soon 
repealed.  The  premium,  however,  continued  high,  and  gold  was  2.33|- 
on  January  4th,  1865.  The  highest  price  for  cotton  was  1.89;  the 
lowest  was  .68  ;  the  extremes  for  wheat  were  1.53|-  and  2.66|-;  stocks 
fluctuated  as  rapidly  and  as  widely  as  products.  Extravagance  per- 
vaded all  classes  from  the  millionnaire  merchant,  banker,  and  pi^^jj  ^^^^^ 
speculator,  to  the  farmer  and  day  laborer.  The  ardor  of  vol-  United 
unteer  patriotism  having  cooled,  enormous  bounties  were  ^''''^'■ 
paid  to  any  one  willing  to  go  to  the  battle  front  in  a  soldier's  uniform, 
and  men  who  had  never  before  possessed  one  hundred  dollars  at  any 
time  in  their  lives  could  be  found  with  half  a  dozen  bills  of  that 
denomination  in  their  pockets.  The  principal  of  the  public  debt  in- 
creased for  the  fiscal  year  $696,012,231.94;  there  were  issued  for  the 
same  period  $133,411,556  in  greenbacks,  164,591,975  in  one-  and 
two-year  notes,  and  $31,235,270  in  National  Bank  currency. 

The  year  1865  began  as  the  previous  year  had  ended,  with  heavy 
demands  on  the  National  Treasury  and  continued  sales  of  bonds  and 
other  intei'est-bearing  securities  to  meet  them.  So  much  clamor  had 
been  raised  about  the  profits  of  the  banking  house  through  whose 
agency  Mr.  Chase  had  negotiated  many  of  his  loans,  that  Secretai'y 
Fessenden  determined  to  try  another  method.  He  appealed  to  the 
National  banks  to  assist  in  floating  loans,  but  found  the  scheme 
impracticable;  and  he  had  recourse  again  to  Messrs.  Jay  Cooke  & 
Co.  The  last  great  loan  of  the  war  was  authorized  by  an  act  dated 
March  3d,  1865.  It  empowered  the  Secretary  to  borrow  1600,000,- 
000,  and  to  issue  therefor  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  at  his  discretion. 
At  the  same  time,  an  internal  revenue  act  was  passed  modifying 
existing  laws  and  adding  to  the  schedule  many  articles  not  previously 
taxed.  This  law  notably  increased  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  it  also  laid  a 
tax  of  "  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  any  notes  of  any  State  bank  or 
State  banking  association  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
1866."     This  effectually  drove  such  notes  out  of  circulation  and  gave 
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a  powerful  impetus  to  the  organization  of  banks  under  the  National 
system. 

Mr.  Fessenden  resigned  his  post  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  about 
the  time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  second  inauguration.  He  had  accepted  the 
office  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  not  physically  strong,  his  duties 
were  laborious  and  distasteful,  and  his  desire  was  to  return  to  the 
Senate.  The  business  of  assisting  in  making  laws  was  more  agreeable 
to  him  than  the  details  of  their  execution.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hugh  McCuUoch,  who  had  for  some  time  been  Controller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  McCulloch  was  the  only  trained  financier  who  held  the 
Treasury  portfolio  during  the  war  period.  Whether  he  conducted 
Another  t^^  business  of  his  office  with  greater  ability  than  his  prede- 
fnthf  cessors  and  some  of  those  who  succeeded  him,  is  an  open 
Treasury.  question.  He  had  been  in  office  less  than  two  months  when 
a  very  great  burden  was  lifted  from  his  shoulders  by  the  success  of 
the  Union  ai'ms  at  Appomattox.  Thereafter  he  had  only  to  address 
himself  to  the  task  of  disposing  of  Government  securities  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  This  task  was  accomplished 
with  so  much  success  that  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1865,  more 
than  #500,000,000  of  seven-thirty  notes  were  sold,  and  every  requisi- 
tion on  the  Treasury  and  every  matured  obligation  of  the  Government 
was  paid. 

On  taking  office  Secretary  McCulloch  caused  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  by  competent  accountants  of  the  departments  under 
his  charge.  This  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
no  over-issues  of  Government  notes  or  bonds,  that  all  interest-bearing 
securities  sold  had  been  paid  for,  and  that  the  Government  had  sus- 
tained no  loss  through  the  dishonesty  or  incompetency  of  its  agents  or 
employees. 

The  public  debt  reached  its  maximum  on  September  1st,  1865,  the 
Public  debt  *°''^'^'  according  to  the  Secretary,  being  12,845,907,626.56. 
at  high  wa-    Of  this  amount  more  than  $1,100,000,000   was  in    funded 

ter  marli.  ,  , .         .  ^ 

obligations.  Of  the  remainder  about  $1,200,000,000  could 
be  paid  at  the  option  of  the  Government  or  within  a  brief  period ;  the 
balance  consisted  mainly  of  legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency, 
of  which  there  was  outstanding  over  $459,000,000. 

Paper  money  was  the  prolific  promoter  of  joint-stock  schemes  dur- 
ing the  war  period.     As  early  as  1862  enterprises  of  this 

Flush  times  °  i  i       c  -i 

after  the        sort  Were  brought  forward,  and  before  the  end  of  1865  hun- 

war. 

dreds  of  mining  and  petroleum  companies  swelled  the  list 
of  speculative  shares  in  half  a  dozen  Northern  cities.  Of  the  oil 
companies  but  one,  the  Standard,  is  still  i  in  existence,  a  marvellous 

1  1896. 
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A  South  Carolina  Fifty-cent  Biil  printed  on  the  Back  of  a  Railway  Bond. 


example  of  the  sup 
vival  of  the  fittest. 
Organized  upon  a 
sounder  and  more 
business  -  like  basis 
tlian  the  ephemeral 
schemes  which  have 
been  forgotten  by  all 
but  credulous  stock- 
liolders,  it  has  been 
and  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful combination 
for  handling  a  single 
product  ever  devised 
by  the  vrit  of  man. 
It  was  thought  by 
many  merchants  and 
financiers  that  the 
close  of  the  war 
would  bring  with  it 
something  like  a  col- 
lapse in  war  prices; 
but  only  in  a  moder- 
ate way,  and  in  con- 
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ditions  directly  affected  by  the  premium  on  gold,  was  this  expectation 
realized.  Gold  fell  on  the  11th  day  of  May,  1865,  to  1.28f,  but  did 
not  again,  with  one  exception,  toucli  so  low  a  point  until  1869.  In 
many  departments  there  were  no  surplus  goods.  The  new  South  and 
a  million  discharged  men  in  the  North  were  to  be  supplied.  The 
South  was  to  a  great  extent  impoverished,  but  was  not  wholly  bank- 
rupt. She  had  her  lands  and  her  ability  to  produce  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  a  few  of  her  citizens  had  current  money.  The  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  North  had  ready  cash  and  numerous  wants.  The 
result  was  that  instead  of  depression  and  decline,  there  was  activity 
and  advance  in  many  commodities. 

Finding  that  the  close  of  the  war  did  not  bring  financial  or  com- 
mercial disaster,  the  people  of  the  North  were  hopeful  and  buoyant. 
With  scarcely  a  jar  upon  the  National  nerves  or  a  ripple  on  the  calm 
surface  of  affairs,  they  saw  a  million  veteran  soldiers  lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Distrust  vanished,  and  confi- 
dence  reigned.  Money  was  abundant,  easily  acquired,  and  liberally 
disbursed. 

The  increase  of  the  public  debt  for  the  fiscal  year  was  |!864,863,- 
599.17.  National  bank  issues  increased  $125,000,000.  Highest  and 
lowest  quotations  for  gold  were  2.33  and  1.28|;  for  cotton  1.82  and 
.83f ;  for  wheat  2.20  and  1.36^. 

The  war  being  over  and  the  Government  debt  having  reached  its 
highest  point,  fiscal  affairs  must  hereafter  be  treated  in  chronological 
order,  but  not  with  the  same  attention  to  detail  as  heretofore.  The 
opinion  was  generally  held  at  the  close  -of  tlie  war  that  a  National 
debt  was  a  burden  to  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  people  as 
soon  as  possible.  Many  went  further  and  looked  on  it  as  a  badge  of 
dishonor  and  insolvency.  They  could  see  no  difference  between  a 
nation  that  could  not  and  did  not  pay  its  debts  and  an  individual  in 
a  similar  position.  The  American  people  were  so  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  burden  that  it  was  regarded  by  many  with  humiliation  as 
something  like  an  unpaid  personal  obligation.  These  opinions  were 
shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  as 
early  as  December,  1865,  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of 
144  to  6,  "  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the 
necessity  of  a  contraction  of  the  currency,"  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1866,  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  him  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
and  cancel  ten  millions  of  legal-tender  notes  witliin  six  months  from  the 
Proposed  '^^^'^  o^  the  enactment,  and  thereafter  at  the  rate  of  not  more 
conti-action     ^j^g^^  f^^^  millions  in  any  one  month.     This,  as  the  Secre- 

currency.         ^^^.^  ^^^^^   „  ^,^g    ^^^    ^^j^^^^    j    ^j^j^^g^^"   ^^^^    Jjj    Jjjg    report    of 

December  in  the  same  year,  he  recommended  contraction  at  the  rate 
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of  six  millions  per  month  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at 
the  rate  of  ten  millions  per  month  thereafter.  Such  power  was  not 
granted  him,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1868,  an  act  was 
passed  depriving  the  Secretary  of  all  further  power  to  contract  the 
currency.  While  there  may  be  a  few  financiers  of  the  old  school  who 
approve  the  views  of  Secretary  McCulloch  regarding  the  retirement 
and  cancellation  of  the  legal  tenders,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
have  held  the  opinion  that  that  policy  was  unwise,  and  if  persevered 
in  as  recommended  by  him  would  have  proved  ruinous.  The  ship  of 
state,  heavily  laden  with  financial  burdens,  floated  upon  the  currency. 
The  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  to  withdraw  the  floating  power  and 
leave  the  vessel  stranded. 

It  did  not  take  an  intelligent  people  very  long  to  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  a  National  debt  is  a  National  disgrace,  and  irredeemable 
notes  a  National  dishonor.  Only  gold  and  silver  are  money.  The 
greenback  is  a  promise  to  pay.  Since  1879  that  promise  has  been 
redeemed  in  gold.  The  policy  of  Secretary  McCulloch  was  calculated 
to  postpone  if  not  to  defeat  such  redemption.  He  would  have 
drained  the  patient  of  his  last  drop  of  blood,  and  then  bade  him 
stand  upon  his  feet.  Under  his  administration  Government  obliga- 
tions bearing  seven  and  three  tenths  per  cent,  interest  were  increased 
to  1830,000,000,  and  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  issued  to  the  extent 
of  1638,000,000.  These  rates  were  the  direct  result  of  the  stringency 
in  the  money  market  caused  by  his  withdrawal  and  determination  to 
continue  to  withdraw  and  cancel  non-interest-bearing  legal-tender 
notes.  With  money  worth  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  per  day,  no  one 
wanted  Government  securities  even  at  seven  and  three  tenths  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  total  cancellation  of  greenbacks  was  less  than 
150,000,000.  Twenty-six  millions  were  reissued  in  1873  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  financial  panic  of  that  year,  leaving  the  amount 
outstanding  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1874,  1382,000,000. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
McCulloch's  administration  of    the  Treasury  Department. 
The  funding  of  seven-thirty  notes  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower  debtre- 
rate  of  interest,  though  interrupted  at  times  by  stringency 
in  the  money  market,  was  on  the  whole  so  successful  as  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  such  notes  more  than  $500,000,000  during  his  incumbency. 
The  public  debt  was  also  reduced  about  1200,000,000.     Aside  from 
his  views  regarding  the  contraction  of  the  currency  and  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  address  himself  to  the  task  of  reducing  the  rates  of  interest 
paid  during  the  war,  Mr.  McCulloch's  management  of    his  depart- 
ment was  conservative  and  able.     President  Andrew  Johnson  had  no 
financial  views,  and  left  to  his  Secretary  the  entire  conduct  of  Treas- 
ury affairs. 
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The  wish  of  the  people  to  extinguish  the  National  debt  was  so 
general  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  a  leading  New  York  journal  pro- 
posed to  pay  it  by  popular  subscription,  advocating  this  method  day 
after  day  in  its  columns,  and  heading  the  list  with  an  offer  of  one 
million  dollars.  It  was  no  doubt  this  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
so  many  citizens  that  led  them  to  bear  without  complaint  the  most 
extraordinary  imposts  ever  laid  upon  any  people.  The  internal  reve- 
nue collected  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1866,  was  #810,- 
906,984,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  drawn  from  the  resources  of  any 
nation  by  internal  taxation  in  any  year.  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner Pratt  in  his  report  for  that  year  says :  "  We  may  search  in 
A  woadeiiui  "^^'"  '^  our  own  historj'  or  in  that  of  other  nations  for  such 
deb*pLy4g  ^"  example  of  patience  and  patriotism  as  was  shown  by  our 
resources.  people  in  the  payment  of  these  unparalleled  burdens."  For- 
eigners marvelled  and  sympathized.  Their  astonishment  was  real; 
their  sympathy  was  hollow.  Having  seen  all  their  predictions  of 
evil  come  to  nought,  they  vv'ould  have  rejoiced  it  we  had  crushed  our- 
selves by  these  self-imposed  burdens.  But  they  were  not  to  be  grati- 
fied. Taxation  was  not  levied  by  hereditary  rulers  without  the 
consent  of  the  taxed;  a  patriotic  and  willing  people  were  taxing 
themselves.  And  though  it  doubtless  would  have  been  wise  to  have 
left  part  of  these  burdens  to  posterity,  they  were  never  at  any  time 
beyond  the  ability  to  bear.  There  has  been  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  since  the  internal  revenue  law  was  enacted  nearly 
five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  such  taxes. 

General  Grant  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States 
March  4th,  1869.  His  confidence  in  himself  and  his  attachment  to 
his  friends  was  shown  at  the  outset,  and  has  been  alluded  to  in  preced- 
ing chapters  of  this  history.  For  the  Treasury  Department  he  named 
A.  T.  Stewart,  a  well-known  New  York  merchant,  but  his  ineligi- 
bility to  hold  the  office  having  been  established  by  reference  to 
existing  laws,  Mr.  George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  in  his  place.  Mr.  Boutwell  had  been  but  a  few 
months  in  office  when  the  speculation  in  gold  began  which  culminated 
in  the  famous  "  Black  Friday"  panic  of  the  following  September. 

This  speculation  at  first  had  no  other  object  than  to  engineer  a  rise 
Jay  Gould  ^"  ^^^  premium  on  gold,  sell  out  at  the  advance,  and  pocket 
confrlres  ^'"P^*^  profits.  The  original  parties  in  the  pool  were  Jay 
Gould,  Arthur  Kimber,  and  William  S.  Woodward.  Mr. 
Gould  was  born  in  Delaware  County,  New  York.  He  began  life 
by  inventing  a  trap  to  catch  mice,  and  ended  by  setting  traps 
for  bigger  game.  He  went  to  New  York  city  in  1866  with  a  fair 
amount  of  capital  which  he  had  accumulated  as  a  railway  contrac- 
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tor,  and  in  other  enterprises.  He  first 
captured  the  Erie  Railway  Company, 
then  caught  Commodore  Vanderbilt  in 
a  speculation  in  that  stock,  and,  as  will 
hereafter  be  seen,  followed  that  master- 
stroke by  entrapping  the  President  of 
^^^^^  the  United  States  in  a  scheme  "  to  bene- 

I    ^.^^^^Br^^i^>*>^  ^^   ^^^  producing  interests  of  the  coun- 

try "  by  advancing  the  premium  on  gold. 
His  subsequent  career  furnishes  one  of 
the  darkest  pages  of  American  financial 
history.  Mr.  Addison  Cammack,  who 
,    ^    ,_,  knew  him  well,  said  of  him,  "  He  was 

Jay  Gould.  i  u        t- 

a  century  plant.  It  may  be  hoped  so, 
for  one  like  him  in  a  hundred  years  is  sufficient. 

"  The  Blonde  Prince  of  Erie,"  James  Fisk,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gould's  asso- 
ciate, was  a  native  of  Vermont.  His  father  was  a  peddler  of  dry 
goods  and  "  Yankee  notions,"  who  brought  up  his  son  to  that  itin- 
erant pursuit.  An  idea  of  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  younger  man 
may  be  gained  from  an  anecdote.  The  older  Fisk  had  sold  to  a 
farmer's  wife  two  yards  of  gingham  at  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  yard. 
The  colors,  which  were  warranted  not  to  fade,  disappeared  at  the  first 
washing.  Encountering  the  younger  Fisk  not  long  after,  the  irate 
woman  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  think  any  man  ought  to  tell  a  lie  for 
twelve  and  a  half  cents?"  To  which  the  junior  promptly  replied, 
"  No;  but  he  might  be  justified  in  telling  eight  for  a  dollar."  Young 
Fisk  went  to  Boston,  where  he  became  a  partner  with  a  very  small 
interest  in  a  well-known  dry-goods  house.  Leaving  Boston  in  1865, 
be  went  to  New  York  with  a  moderate  amount  of  money  and  estab- 
lished a  stock-brokerage  firm.  In  this  firm  the  scheme  was  laid  to 
capture  the  Erie  Railway  Company  ;  and  there  began  the  intimacy 
between  Gould  and  Fisk  which  resulted  in  their  becoming  the  "  Rob- 
ert Macaire "  and  "  Jaques  Strop "  of  their  day.  A  writer  of  the 
time  described  Fisk  as  "  the  drollest;  rogue  that  ever  stole  a  railroad." 

Of  the  other  members  of  this  combination,  Kimber  was  the  agent 
of  a  wealthy  Hebrew  banking  firm  in  London.  His  operations  either 
for  them  or  for  his  own  account  were  of  formidable  proportions. 
Woodward  was  a  well-known  and  bold  operator  of  the  war  period. 
Long  before  the  culmination  of  the  "  deal,"  Mr.  Gould's  plans  became 
too  far  reaching  and  gigantic  for  his  associates,  and  they  withdrew, 
leaving  the  laboring  oar  in  his  hands  until  he  was  joined  by  his  fellow- 
schemer,  James  Fisk,  Jr.  It  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  custom  of 
the  Government  to  supply  needed  gold  to  importers  and  others  who 
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had  a  legitimate  use  for  it  by  sales  of  (Eil, 000,000  per  month.  Any 
one  could  bid  for  such  gold,  and  the  amount  was  awarded  to  the 
highest  bidder  or  bidders.  These  sales  interfered  seriously  with 
Gould's  speculations,  and  as  early  as  June  his  fertile  brain  had  con- 
ceived a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  convince  those  in  authority  that 
it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
for  the  planters  and  farmers,  that  such  sales  should  be  suspended 
until  American  exportable  goods  were  marketed  in  the  autumn.  Gould 
was  facile  princeps  in  the  art  of  proselyting  for  any  scheme  in  which 
he  was  interested ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  persistent  appeals 
on  behalf  of  the  growers  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  petroleum,  had  a  marked  effect  on  many  business  men  whose 
common  sense  should  have  told  them  that  the  Erie  conspirator  was 
not  a  philanthropist,  and  that  the  attempt  to  put  a  fictitious  value  on  the 
great  products  of  the  country  must  end  in  disaster.  No  one  would 
Attempts  to  deny  that  if  the  premium  on  gold  had  advanced  from  natural 
price  of'""'  causes  and  had  given  evidence  of  maintaining  such  advance, 
s"'*'  exportable  products  would  have  brought  more  money  in  cur- 

rency; but  when,  as  was  well  known,  the  premium  was  forced  and 
fictitious,  no  one  dared  touch  a  bale  of  cotton  or  bushel  of  wheat  lest 
the  forced  premium  might,  as  it  did,  suddenly  fall  ten  to  twenty  points. 
The  result  of  Gould's  specious  plea  for  the  agricultural  interests  was 
to  paralyze  them  while  his  gold  speculation  lasted,  and,  after  the 
crash,  to  compel  producers  to  take  lower  prices  than  would  probably 
have  been  current  if  the  market  had  been  uninfluenced  by  any  but 
natural  causes. 

The  first  attempt  to  convince  President  Grant  that  a  suspension  of 
gold  sales  would  benefit  the  great 
producing  interests  of  the  country 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Boston  in  June  to  attend  the 
great  Peace  Jubilee.  Fisk  and 
Gould  at  that  time  controlled  the 
Newport  and  Fall  River  line  of 
steamboats,  and  General  Grant  was 
their  honored  guest.  Fisk  was  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies.  A  costly  supper 
was  provided  for  a  select  few,  and 
there  were  guests  who  could  and  did 
talk  governmental  finance  and  its 
effects  on  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  Gould  took  the 
ground  that  the  Government  ought  james  Fisk,  jr. 
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to  let  the  gold  market  alone,  and  let  that  commodity  find  its  commer- 
cial level;  that  if  the  Government  did  anything  it  ought  QouWana 
to  facilitate  an  upward  movement  in  the  autumn,  when  °'"-  '^'■'""■ 
surplus  products  were  being  marketed.  No  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
Gould  was  reached  during  the  trip ;  but  his  efforts  to  convince  others 
that  sales  of  gold  should  be  stopped  were  tireless,  and  to  some  extent 
successful.  Few  men  have  ever  possessed  such  ability  to  create  and 
control  public  sentiment.  The  President's  mind  was  no  doubt  influ- 
enced, for  not  long  thereafter  sales  of  gold  were  suspended  by  his 
order. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Abel  R.  Corbin  came  upon  the  scene  and  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  furthering  Gould's  interest.  Corbin  was 
the  President's  brother-in-law,  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Grant  being  sisters. 
He  had  been  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  and  had  the  persuasive  tongue 
and  plausible  ways  of  his  class.  Gould  said  of  him  :  "  He  was  a  very 
shrewd  old  gentleman  ;  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  whole  case."  Corbin 
presented  " the  whole  case"  to  the  President  in  such  a  convincing 
way  that  he  soon  received  assurance  that  Secretary  Boutwell  during 
the  autumn  would  discontinue  sales  of  gold.  At  a  later  interview 
between  General  Grant,  Corbin,  and  Gould,  the  President  said  to  them, 
"  Boutwell  gave  an  order  to  sell  gold,  and  I  heard  of  it  and  counter- 
manded the  order."  Hearing  this  from  his  own  lips,  Gould  saw  no 
■chance  of  failure  unless  the  President  should  change  his  mind.  On 
this  point  he  was  apprehensive,  and  soon  after  dispatched  his  hench- 
man, Fisk,  to  Newport,  where  General  Grant  was  paying  a  visit,  with 
a  letter  which  stated  that  there  were  then  three  hundred  vessels  laden 
with  Russian  wheat  bound  for  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  if  the  price  of  gold  should  not  advance,  there  was  not  much 
chance  for  marketing  the  American  surplus.  In  this  and  other  ways 
the  President's  mind  was  worked  up  and  kept  to  the  sticking-point. 

About  the  first  of  September,  Gould,  being  positively  assuied  by 
•Corbin  that  no  gold  would  be  sold  until  after  the  crops  were  ihegow 
moved,  bought  $1,500,000  for  that  "  shrewd  old  gentleman  "  «™spi>^'"=y- 
at  1.32:^.  Gould  now  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  denouement  of  his 
scheme.  It  was  afterwards  charged,  and  believed  by  many,  that 
these  plans  included  the  abduction  and  concealment  of  the  President, 
so  that  no  order  to  sell  gold  could  be  given  ;  but  this  may  be  doubted. 
A  scheme  whereby  the  President  voluntarily  concealed  himself  was 
■devised.  He  was  prevailed  upon,  in  what  way  or  by  whom  may 
never  be' known,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  the  town  of  Little 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  This  obscure  hamlet  was  remote  from 
railway  or  telegraphic  communication.  Here  General  Grant  and  his 
wife  were  expected  to  remain  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which  inter- 
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val  Gould  hoped  to  bring  his  speculative  venture  in  gold  to  a  success- 
ful termination. 

About  the  time  of  General  Grant's  departure  for  Little  Washington, 
Fisk,  who  up  to  that  time  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  gold  scheme, 
bought  seven  or  eight  millions  of  gold,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  the 
matter  vfas  "  all  fixed  up,  and  all  right,  and  vre  have  got  an  air-tight 
on  the  shorts."  This  might  have  been  the  case  if  Fisk  had  possessed 
great  coolness ;  but  in  his  desire  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he 
made  a  mistake  that  was  irretrievable.  He  persuaded  Corbin  to 
write  to  the  President  at  the  remote  town  where  he  was  staying,  urg- 
ing him  not  to  permit  Secretary  Boutwell  under  any  circumstances  to 
sell  gold.  This  letter  was  sent  from  Pittsburgh  by  a  special  messenger, 
who  rode  twenty-eight  miles  on  horseback  to  deliver  it.  The  Presi- 
dent read  it,  said  to  the  messenger,  "  It  is  all  right ;  there  is  no 
answer,"  and  at  once  made  preparations  to  return  to  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. He  requested  Mrs.  Grant  to  write  to  Mrs.  Corbin  and  say 
that  her  husband  had  better  at  once  disconnect  himself  with  all  gold 
speculations,  and  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  the  Gould-Fisk 
manipulation.  The  "shrewd  old  gentleman"  saw  a  change  of  fi-ont 
on  the  part  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  promptly  applied  to  Gould  for 
his  share  of  the  profits.  That  wary  operator  offered  him  flOO,000 
on  account,  but  declined  to  buy  Corbin's  gold.  The  crisis  was  fast 
approaching.  On  Thursday  preceding  the  memorable  Friday  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clique  was  held  at  the  office  of  Fisk's  brokers.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  not  divulged,  but  one  result  was  that  Fisk's  broker 
gave  an  order  to  put  gold  to  1.44  and  close  it  there.  He  bought  about 
twenty  millions  from  1.41J  to  1.44,  but  it  closed  at  1.43|.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  pool  was  held  at  the  Erie  Railway 
offices  on  Thursday  evening.  Five  persons  only  were  present :  Gould, 
Fisk,  two  of  their  brokers,  —  H.  N.  Smith  and  E.  K.  Willard,  —  and 
Eben  D.  Jordan,  of  Boston.  The  pool  held  contracts  for 
o°Biaok™  $100,000,000.  Gould  estimated  the  total  "  short  "  interest 
^"'"^^^-  at  $250,000,000.  All  the  gold  in  New  York,  outside  of  the 
Treasury,  did  not  exceed  $25,000,000.  Various  plans  of  procedure 
for  the  next  day  were  discussed.  The  one  finally  adopted  was  that 
Fisk  should  put  in  an  order  next  morning  to  buy  gold  in  million-dollar 
lots  at  1.60,  while  the  "  pool "  brokers  at  the  same  time  were  to 
sell  as  much  as  possible  to  bona  fide  buyers  at  1.45  or  more.  When 
they  adjourned,  they  were  careful  to  say  to  the  waiting  newspaper 
reporters  that  gold  was  to  be  marked  up  to  200  next  day.     " 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  operation  of  the  clique  up  to  this 
time,  and  especially  during  the  four  or  five  days  just  preceding,  had 
not  provoked  bitterly  hostile  criticism  and  indignant  protest.     Trade 
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in  every  department  and  in  every  section  was  paralyzed.  Exporters 
dare  not  touch  a  pound  of  cotton,  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  gallon  of 
petroleum,  fearing  the  premium  on  gold  might  collapse  before  sterling 
bills  against  foi'eign  shipments  could  be  negotiated.  Those  who  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  a  high  premium  on  gold  would 
facilitate  the  movement  of  crops,  saw   such    movements  absolutely 


The  New  York  Gold  Room  on  Black  Friday,  September    24,   I  869. 

stopped.  They  were  the  first  and  loudest  to  call  on  the  Government 
to  end  tlie  deadlock  by  selling  gold.  For  a  week  previous  to  the 
fatal  Friday,  letters  and  telegrams  from  every  quarter  poured  in  upon 
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Secretarj'  Boutwell,  imploring  him  to  crush  the  conspiracy  which 
threatened  widespread  ruin  ;  but  he  was  faithful  to  the  orders  of  his 
chief,  and  that  chief  could  not  be  promptly  reached.  General  Grant 
arrived  at  the  National  capital  before  the  denouement,  but  was 
apparently  immovable.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  compre- 
hend the  truth  of  the  adage  that  "  a  bad  promise  is  better  broken 
than  kept." 

The  programme  adopted  at  the  Eirie  offices  on  Thursday  evening 
was  carried  out  next  morning.  Fisk  gave  a  verbal  order  to  a  Hebrew 
broker  to  go  into  the  gold  room  and  bid  1.60  for  a  million,  and  con- 
tinue to  bid  it  until  he  received  contrary  orders.  The  broker  obeyed 
orders  and  broke  owners.  He  bought  twenty-six  millions.  When 
told  that  gold  was  offered  at  1.45  he  excitedly  replied,  "  It  makes  me 
no  difference ;  I  gifs  1.60  for  a  million."  Pandemonium  reigned. 
The  telegrams  that  flooded  Washington  were  from  such  peo- 
ple and  were  so  impressive  that  they  moved  the  stubborn 
soldier  President,  and  the  welcome  order  came  to  sell  five 
millions  of  gold.  New  York  was  never  so  excited,  never  so  indignant 
as  on  "  Black  Friday."  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Gould  and  Fisk 
had  shown  themselves  on  'Change  lynch  law  would  have  been  admin- 
istered to  them  on  the  spot ;  but  they  were  behind  bolted  doors  and 
were  guarded  by  deputy  sheriffs  of  the  Tweed  regime.  Disaster  was 
widespread.  Tlie  gold  room,  of  the  Exchange  was  closed.  Ruin  was 
as  common  on  the  stock  list  as  in  the  Gold  Exchange.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  bottom  for  stocks  ;  every  one  knew  what  was  the  bottom  for 
gold.  The  losses  of  the  conspirators  were  enormous.  Gould's,  to  the 
extent  of  four  millions,  were  paid  by  the  Erie  Railway  Company. 
The  money  was  raised  by  selling  the  stock  of  that  company  at  five 
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per  cent,  under  the  market  to  the  representative  of  a  London  firm. 
Pisk's  losses  were  never  ascertained  or  paid. 

Thus  in  disaster  and  dismay  ended  the  philanthropic  scheme  to  ben- 
efit producers  by  advancing  the  premium  on  gold.  None  knew  better 
than  the  men  who  originated  it  what  a  hollow  sham  and  pretence  it 
was.  Every  material  interest  in  the  country  had  suffered,  and  hun- 
dreds had  been  reduced  to  poverty  ;  but  the  men  who  brouglit  all  this 
upon  their  fellows  junketed  and  gibed  in  their  accustomed  way,  and 
charged  such  losses  of  their  foray  as  were  paid  to  the  stricken  j^  ^^^ 
railway  they  were  plundering.  Was  any  one  else  to  blamp  '''S'"**''''- 
for  the  calamities  of  that  fatal  speculation  ?  One  man  only,  and  he 
sinned  without  knowledge,  and  with  intent  to  benefit  and  not  to  harm. 
If  the  President  liad  not  ordered  the  suspension  of  gold  sales  there 
would  have  been  no  Black  Friday. 

The  Black  Friday  panic  was  purely  financial,  except  in  its  influence 
on  such  commercial  products  as  were  affected  by  the  premium  on  gold; 
and  when  that  returned  to  a  normal  figure  the  business  of  the  country 
was  resumed  as  usual,  and  but  for  the  serious  shock  caused  by  the 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  remaining  years  of  General  Grant's  first  admin- 
istration were  fairly  prosperous. 

The  public  debt,  when  Mr.  Boutwell  took  office,  was  f2,202,088,- 
727.69;  when  he  retired,  it  was  fl,7 10,483,950,  showing  a  reduc- 
tion under  his  management  of  $491,604,777.69.  Mr.  Boutwell  was 
succeeded  by  William  A.  Richardson,  who  had  been  his  assistant. 
The  new  incumbent  was  a  man  of  moderate  calibre  who  was  not  ex- 
pected to  hold  the  portfolio  beyond  one  year.  He  was  to  become  a 
partner  in  an  American  banking  house  established  in  Paris,  and  he 
wished  to  carry  into  the  business  such  ^clat  as  might  attach  ^he  panic 
to  his  having  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  "^  ^^■'^• 
in  office  only  a  little  more  than  six  months  when  what  is  known  in 
history  as  the  panic  of  1873  burst  upon  the  country.  The  panic  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  over-trading  and  over-production  of  everything 
from  a  yard  of  cloth  to  thousands  of  miles  of  not-yet-needed  railways, 
over-speculation,  over-issues  of  paper  money,  and  greatly  inflated  prices 
for  merchandise,  produce,  real  estate,  and  securities.  It  would  have 
come  if  no  such  firm  as  Jay  Cooke  &  Company  (who  were  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  disaster)  had  ever  existed  ;  and  having 
been  precipitated  by  their  failure,  no  human  power  could  prevent  its 
running  its  course. 

Affairs  had  been  at  fever  heat  for  twelve  years ;  the  prostration  lasted 
nearly  five  years.  Week  after  week,  during  this  wasting  period,^  the 
hst  of  failures  was  swelled,  until  bankruptcy  of  one  half  the  business 
•community    seemed    imminent.     The    stock   list  fairly  reflected   the 
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The  Telegram  announcing  the  Result  of  the  First  Day's  "  Resumption  "  at  the  New  York 
Sub-Treasury. 


enormous  shrinkage  of  values.  Lake  Shore  sold  below  50  ;  North- 
west preferred  below  40,  and  the  common  at  15.  Recovery  began  in 
1877,  but  was  retarded  by  the  great  railway  strikes  and  riots  of  that 
year.  When  Congress  met,  in  December,  1873,  wild  schemes  for 
restoring  prosperity  were  proposed,  including  every  sort  of  financial 
notion  and  nostrum,  from  immediate  resumption  of  specie  paj'ments 
to  hare-brained  measures  of  inflation.  Fortunately  none  of  them  was 
enacted,  and  the  country  was  left  to  recover  from  its  long  debauch,  in 
the  inevitable  and  usual  waj'. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  succeeded  by  General  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  a 
man  of  judicial  mind  and  unimpeachable  record,  whose  abilities  and 
character  were  heightened  by  the  mediocrity  and  corruption  that 
surrounded  him.  Public  approbation  of  his  career  in  the  cabinet  was 
subsequently  expressed  by  tlie  large  vote  given  him  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention  of  1876  for  the  presidential  nomination.  The 
credit  of  first  recommending  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
looking  toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  though  generally 
awarded  to  Senator  John  Sherman,  belongs  to  General  Bristow,  whose 
report  of  December,  1874,  embodied  such  a  recommendation. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1879,  became  a  law  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1875. 
Proposal  to  ^^  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  to  provide  for 
resumption  by  selling  at  not  less  than  par  in  gold  coin  any 
bonds  authorized  by  the  refunding  act  of  July,  1870,  and 
also  to  use  for  the  same  purpose  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.     No  progress  under  this  act  had  been  made  when 
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Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  inaugurated  President  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1877,  and  John  Sherman,  of  the  same  State,  became  j^jj^  gher. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Resumption  at  the  date  fixed  f^^'of^T 
was  regarded  by  many  excellent  business  men  as  chimerical  '^^'''^"'y- 
and  impossible.  Numerous  bills  to  repeal  the  act  were  introduced, 
one  of  which  was  at  a  special  session  of  Congress  held  in  October, 
1878,  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  A  prominent  New  York  banker  declared  that  he  would  give 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  those  who 
would  be  waiting  at  the  sub-treasury  on  the  day  fixed  for  resumption, 
to  exchange  notes  for  gold.  To  all  this  was  added  a  war  panic  in 
Europe,  which  sent  back  more  than  $50,000,000  of  American  securities 
and  necessitated  shipments  of  gold  to  London. 

But  notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  Secretary  never 
wavered.  When  asked  in  December,  1878,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  tlie  Senate,  whether  the  Resumption  Act  had  better  be 
repealed,  he  replied,  "  No,"  and  gave  convincing  reasons  why  no  step 
backward  should  be  taken.  The  act  was  not  repealed,  and  soon  after 
Secretary  Sherman  sold  Si50,000,000  four-and-a-half  per  cent,  bonds  at 
101,  net,  for  gold,  to  be  used  for  redemption  purposes.  Long  before 
it  was  needed,  this  gold  was  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

The  outstanding   legal-tender  notes  amounted    at    this  period    to 
1346,681,016.      Of   these   the    Government    held    $70,000,000    and 
the  National  Banks,  as  a  part  of  their  reserve,  about  $70,000,000  more. 
The  remainder  was  held  in  small  amounts  in  every  section 
of  tlie  country  by  a  patriotic  people  who  were  not  at  all  payments 
likely  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  present  them.     When 

the  eventful  day  came,  the  Secretary 
had  in  his  control  $135,000,000  of  gold. 
As  he  had  foreseen,  no  one  wanted  it. 
The  New  York  banker  was  not  heading 
a  line  at  the  sub-treasury,  for  there 
was  no  line.  The  payments  of  gold  at 
that  institution  on  the  first  day  of  re- 
sumption were  $135,000,  the  receipts 
being  $400,000. 

High  praise  must  be  awarded  to  Sec- 
retary Sherman  for  his  management  of 
the  National  Treasury.  The  great  sec- 
retaries of  our  eai-ly  history,  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Albert  Gallatin,  may 
have  been  more  skilful. financiers,  though 
Peier  Cooper.  tMs  is    an   opcu  qucstion  ;    but  of  the 
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war  period,  only  Mr.  Chase  was  Mr.  Sherman's  equal.  He  accom- 
plished refunding  and  resumption,  two  measures  of  supreme  importance. 
When  he  retired  from  office  in  March,  1881,  prosperity  reigned  in  all 
our  borders.  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  selling  at  1.28, 
and  every  obligation  of  the  Government  was  as  good  as  gold.  The 
highest  total  of  interest-bearing  debt  at  any  time  was  $2,381,520,- 
291.96.  The  total  on  July  1st,  1891,  was  1610,529,120,  showing 
a  reduction  of  $1,770,991,174.96,  and  justifying  the  statement  at  the 
opening  of  this  chapter,  that  tlie  genei-ation  from  1861  to  1891  was 
to  witness  in  the  United  States  a  debt-creating  and  debt-paying  power 
without  parallel  in  previous  financial  history. 

The  imminence  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  tended  to 
solidify  the  elements  of  the  party  which  was  thereafter  to  be  known 
as  the  party  of  the  Greeubackers.  Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  the  producers  of  gi-ain  and  breadstuff  began  to  feel  the  loss 
of  the  profitable  orders  of  the  Government,  which,  from  being  a  large 
buyer,  now  became  a  small  factor  in  the  market.  The  consequent 
dulness  in  the  grain  market  was  ascribed  by  agriculturists  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  they  clamored  for  the  "  good  times  " 
they  had  enjoyed  when  the  currenc}'  was  inflated  with  the 
Greenback  greenbacks  of  the  Government.  In  1868  many  active  pol- 
'""^  ^'  iticians  in  the  West  advocated  the  paj'ment  of  the  national 

debt,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  in  greenbacks.  This  notion,  first  made 
prominent  in  Ohio,  was  called  "  the  Ohio  idea,"  and  it  was  taken  up 
and  carried  to  other  States ;  gradually  a  party  grew  up,  having  for  its 
cardinal  principle  the  proposition  that  all  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  specifically  payable  in  coin  should  be  liquidated  in  green- 
backs. After  sundry  fluctuations  in  importance  and  numbers,  the 
Greenback  party  took  distinct  shape  and  organization  in  1875,  when 
the  Resumption  Act  of  that  year  committed  the  Government  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt  in  specie  in  1879.  A  National  convention  of 
the  party  was  called,  and  the  platform  adopted  in  1876  committed 
the  organization  to  the  support  of  three  propositions  :  the  currency  of 
all  National  and  State  banks  should  be  withdrawn  ;  the  only  circulat- 
ing medium  should  be  Government  paper,  exchangeable  on  demand 
for  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent.  ;  and  coin  should  be  used 
only  for  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  National  debt  for  which 
coin  payments  had  been  specifically  promised.  The  party,  which  was 
popularly  known  as  the  Greenback  party,  called  itself  Independent ; 
its  first  presidential  candidate  was  Peter  Cooper,  nominated  in  1876. 
In  later  years,  however,  the  Greeubackers,  although  strong  in  several 
of  the  States,  gradually  lost  their  identity  in  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  their  hospitality  to  a  great  variety  of  discontented  elements. 
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Another  important  piece  of  legislation  enacted  about  this  time,  and 
destined  to  exert  considerable  influence  on  political  parties  in  years  to 
come,  was  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bland-Allison  bill. 
The  original  bill  was  fathered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
R.  P.  Bland,  of  Missouri.  Sent  to  the  Senate  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  that  body,  it  was  reported  back  by 
Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  with  several  amendments  that  thesiand- 
eliminated  from  it  its  most  radical  features.  The  act  of 
1870  to  refund  the  National  debt  had  made  all  bonds  issued  in  con- 
sonance with  that  law  payable  in  coin  ;  and  the  act  of  February  12th, 
1873,  had  dropped  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  United  States 
coins,  or  had  "  demonetized"  it.  After  that  time  the  value  of  silver, 
as  compared  with  gold,  had  been  steadily  falling,  and  there  had  grown 
up  a  feeling  that  the  silver  dollar,  popularly  known  as  "  the  dollar  of 
our  daddies,"  should  be  restored  to  the  list  of  United  States  coins 
and  used,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  payment  of  the  Government  bonds. 
The  Bland-Allison  Bill  provided  for  the  resumption  of  the  coinage 
of  the  silver  dollar  of  the  fineness  of  41 2 J  grains,  then  worth  about 
92  cents,  and  made  it  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts ; 
this  coinage  was  directed  to  be  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000  per  month.  It  was  also  directed  that  the  silver  bullion 
needed  for  this  coinage  should  be  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  but  the  amount  of  money  invested  at  any  one 
time  in  such  silver  bullion,  exclusive  of  the  resulting  coin,  was  not  to 
exceed  15,000,000.  President  Hayes  did  not  approve  of  the  bill,  al- 
though the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Sherman,  did  not  share 
the  President's  objections.  The  bill  was  vetoed,  but  was  passed  over 
the  veto  by  heavy  majorities  and  became  a  law,  February  28th,  1878. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   GAEFIELD-AETHUK   ADMINISTEATION. 

Talk  of  a  Third  Term  for  General  Grant.— A  Threatened  Eepuelican  Bolt. — 
Senator  Conkling  defeated  as  Grant's  Champion. — Nomination  and  Election 
OF  James  A.  Garfield. — The  Blaine-Conkling  Feud  distracts  the  New  Admin- 
istration.—  Quarrels  OVER  the  Distribution  of  Offices.  —  Assassination  of 
Garfield. — His  Tragical  Death. — Arthur  succeeds  to  the  Presidency. — The 
Trial  of  Guiteau. — Disintegration  of  the  Garfield  Cabinet.  —  The  Yorktown 
Centennial.  —  Atlanta  Industrial  Exposition.  —  Thrilling  Experiences  op 
American  Arctic  Explorers.  —  Complications  with  the  West  Coast  Republics 
OF  South  America.  —  Renewed  Agitation  of  the  Chinese  Immigration  Ques- 
tion. —  The  Star  Route  Trials. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Hayes's  administration  was  peacefu],  and,  like  its 
entire  course,  dignified  and  honorable.  Two  cabinet  changes  took 
place  toward  the  end  of  the  presidential  term.  Postmaster-general 
Key  retired  in  May,  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  Horace  Maynard,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  previously  been  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  retired  in  Jan- 
uary, 1880,  to  accept  the  post  of  American  representative  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  Goff,  Jr.,  of 
Virginia.  There  was  no  talk,  whatever,  of  giving  Mr.  Hayes  a  sec- 
ond term  in  office.  He  had  early  taken  occasion  to  declare  himself 
in  favor  of  a  single  but  longer  term  of  the  presidency  ;  and  it  was  felt 
that  his  administration,  thus  freed  from  any  possible  complications 
arising  from  a  desire  to  pave  the  way  to  another  election  to  the  pres- 
idency, was  characterized  by  an  unselfish  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people. 

As  the  time  for  making  presidential  nominations  came  on  in  1880, 
General  Grant's  name  was  brought  forward  by  some  of  his  zealous 
friends  in  the  Republican  party.  He  had  lately  returned  from  a  jour- 
ney around  the  world,  during  which  he  had  been  received  with  ex- 
traordinary honors  by  Queen  Victoria  of  England,  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  King  Humbert 
of  Italy,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  President  McMahon  of  France,  the  King  of 
Holland,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria,   Prince   Bismarck, 
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King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  the  Czar  of  Rtissia,  King  Alfonso  of  Spain, 
Viceroy  Lytton  of  India,  King  Thebaw  of  Burmah,  Prince  Kung  of 
China,  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  the  Emperor  of  Siam,  and  the  great 
men  of  all  the  countries  through  which  he  passed  in  this  unique  pro- 
gress around  the  globe.  Through  all  these  unexampled  personal 
triumphs  Grant  had  borne  himself  with  so  much  simple  dignity  and 
modesty,  that  he  had  further  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  each  one  of  whom  felt  himself  a  sharer,  as  an  American 
citizen,  in  the  signal  honors  paid  to  the  famous  soldier. 

But  these  considerations  did  not  move  those  who  remembered 
the  laxity  of  the  administration  of  the  civil  service  during  President 
Giant's  tenancy  of  office.  Just  about  this  time,  too,  the  people 
were  smarting  under  the  effect  of  the  revelations  of  frauds  committed 
in  various  departments  of  the  Government  during  Grant's  second 
term.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  scandals  of  the  Whiskey  Ring  and 
the  enforced  resignation  of  the  fearless  and  incorruptible 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Bristow.  It  was  in  vain  that  taikun- 
the  friends  of  General  Grant  urged  that  a  third  term  at  this  ''°^"'"^' 
time,  after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  invasion 
of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Republic,  which  must  be  held  as  applying 
only  to  a  third  consecutive  term.  A  considerable  element  of  the 
Republican  party  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  a  third  term,  that  a  con- 
vention of  Independent  Anti-third-term  Republicans  was  held  in  St. 
Louis,  May  6th,  1880,  to  protest  against  Grant's  renomination,  and 
to  provide  for  the  nomination  of  another  candidate  of  their  own,  pro- 
vided the  Republican  National  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  in 
Chicago  in  June,  should  put  Grant  in  nomination. 

This  threat  of  a  bolt  had  its  effect  upon  the  great  mass  of  Repub- 
lican voters,  unpalatable  as  the  third-term  talk  had  already  proved  to 
all  but  a  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and  thoughtless  of  the  would- 
be  leaders  of  men.  It  did  not  appear  that  General  Grant  was  in  the 
least  solicitous  for  another  lease  of  office.  In  his  characteristic  r81e 
as  the  Silent  Man,  he  said  not  a  word  to  indicate  his  desire  or  his 
aversion  to  serve  again.  The  movement  in  Grant's  political  interests 
was  led  by  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  between  whom  and 
Conkling  there  was  a  deep  and  lasting  feud.  The  estrangement  of 
these  two  men  dated  back  to  an  old  quarrel  arising,  years  before,  out 
of  a  personal  squabble  when  both  were  members  of  the  Houee  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I31aine,  resenting  the  somewhat  arrogant  bearing  and 
contemptuous  treatment  which  had  characterized  Conkling  in  debate, 
had  rated  the  New  York  Congressman  soundly,  and  had  stigmatized 
him  in  biting  terms.     Conkling  never  forgave. 
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Conkling  was  now  the  political  dictator  of  his  own  State,  and  dread- 
ing the  development  of  "  the  Man  from  Maine  "  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  he  thought  to  thwart  his  ambition  by  placing 
Grant  in  the  field.  By  this  time,  however,  Blaine's  popularity  in  the 
West  and  in  New  England  had  become  so  inflated  that  even  a 
solid  delegation  from  New  York  pledged  to  Grant  could  have 
but  few  terrors  for  the  Maine  statesman.  To  solidify  that 
vote,  Conkling  induced  the  Republican  convention  of  his 
State,  when  choosing  delegates  to  the  National  convention  of  1880,  to 
instruct  the  delegation  to  vote  as  a  unit  and  to  cast  its  vote  for  Grant. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester,  devoted  to  Blaine,  refused  to 
be  bound  by  those  instructions ;  he  cited  the  rule  adopted  by  the  last 
previous  National  convention  of  the  party,  which  expressly  declared 
against  the  so-called  unit  rule  and  empowered  delegates  to  vote  in- 
dependently of  their  associates  in  each  delegation,  if  they  saw  fit. 

When  the  Republican  National  Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
the  prominent  candidates  for  the  presidential  nomination  were  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  and 
George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  The  signal  success  of  Mr.  Sherman 
in  the  Treasury  Department  had  brought  him  much  fame,  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  great  executive  abilities  would  shine  with  splendor 
in  the  presidential  chair.  Mr.  Edmunds  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Independent  Anti-third-term  men.  The  platform  resolutions  adopted 
did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  other  years  preceding,  except 
that  they  declared  against  Chinese  immigration  as  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  inveighed  against  polygamy  (as  practised  in  Utah),  and 
embodied  an  emphatic  deliverance 
in  favor  of  civil- service  reform. 
Conkling  attempted  to  secure  from 
the  convention  an  endorsement  of 
the  unit  rule,  but  in  this  he  was  de- 
feated. 

The  balloting  was  continued 
through  two  days,  great  excitement 
meanwhile  prevailing  throughout 
the  country ;  popular  expectation 
was  divided  between  hope  and  fear 
of  Conkling's  ultimate  triumph. 
James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  convention  campaign  of 
his  friend,  John  Sherman.     He  had  James  a.  Garfield. 

1  .  T     ,  ,  ,  (Before  entering  coUegp :  from  a  daguerreo- 

rnade  a  wise  and  temperate  speech  type  by  Ryder.) 


JAMES    A.   GARFIELD. 

From  a  photograph  by  Bell—  the  last  likeness  made  before  the  assassination. 
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when  the  fight  came  on  over  the  attempt  to  commit  the  convention 
to  the  iron-clad  unit  rule,  and  to  expel  three  members  who 
had  voted  against  a  resolution  pledging  every  delegate  to  ruie  set 
support  the  nominations  of  the  convention.     Garfield  had 
received  one  or  two  votes  on  the  earlier  ballots,  but  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  ballot  he  had  71  votes  ;  on  the  thirty-fifth  he  had  50  votes. 
The  cry,  "  Anything  to  beat  Grant,"  was  still  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  many  delegates,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  and  last  ballot  there  was  a 
rush  of  the  anti-Grant  forces  to  Garfield,  who  was  nominated  amid 
tumultuous  excitement. 

The  split  in  the  New  York  delegation  had  made  the  nomination  of 
either  Grant  or  Blaine  impossible.  That  State  had  seventy  votes  in 
the  convention  ;  nineteen  of  these,  led  by  Robertson,  stood  steadily  by 
Blaine  ;  Grant  was  given  the  rest.  Under  the  leadership  of  Donald 
Cameron  in  Pennsylvania  and  John  A.  Logan  in  Illinois,  those  two 
States  had  chosen  delegations  somewhat  loosely  pledged  to  Grant. 
Conkling's  generalship  mustered  306  solid  votes  for  Grant ;  it  was 
impossible  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx  of  "  the  immortal  306," 
as  they  subsequently  styled  themselves.  This  solidity  was  the  cause 
of  Conkling's  defeat.  Against  it,  at  last,  every  other  candidate's 
strength  was  combined  in  a  movement  that  nominated  Garfield. 
Grant's  highest  vote  was  309,  Blaine's  was  285.  The  nom-  q^^^h 
ination  of  the  candidate  for  Vice-president  was  readily  con-  """■'Dited. 
ceded  to  Conkling  as  a  salve  for  his  wounded  feelings ;  and  he  pro- 
posed Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  who  was  nominated  in  the 
dusk  and  confusion  of  the  last  hours  of  the  session. 

Garfield's  nomination  was  received  by  the  mass  of  the  Republican 
voters  with  satisfaction,  even  enthusiasm.  The  glamour  of  military 
fame  had  not  yet  lost  its  charm  for  the  people.  Hayes,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Grant,  had  won  renown  in  the  war,  his  fighting  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  having  been  a  brilliant  incident  in  that  notable  cam- 
paign. Garfield,  when  chief-of-sta£E  to  Rosecrans,  had  refused  to  accept 
the  defeat  at  Chickamauga  as  final,  and  had  aided  to  retrieve  disaster 
when  his  superior  ofiicer  had  left  the  field  to  Thomas,  "The  Rock  of 
Chickamauga."  He  had  rapidly  risen  from  military  rank  to  the  post  of 
Representative  in  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  he  was  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  had  not  yet 
taken  his  seat.  From  the  poverty  and  obscurity  of  a  driver-boy  on  a 
canal,  through  school  and  college,  military  and  civil  promotion,  he  had 
now,  when  less  than  forty-nine  years  of  age,  been  nominated  for  the 
highest  oQice  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation. 

Sherman  and  Blaine  made  haste  to  assure  Garfield  of  their  loyal 
support   in  the  coming  campaign ;  Conkling  sulked  for  a  time  and 
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made  no  outward  sign  of  the  chagrin  that 
consumed  him.  Later  on,  when  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  in  Maine  surprised  and 
alarmed  the  Republicaji  leaders,  he  took 
the  stump  for  the  Republican  nominees, 
having  induced  General  Grant  to  accom- 
pany him  with  a  dramatic  appearance 
in  a  five-minute  speech  at  each  place  of 
speaking.  By  his  efforts,  it  was  justly 
claimed,  the  great  State  of  New  York 
was  finally  carried  for  Garfield  and 
Arthur. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
was  held  in  Cincinnati,  June  22d.  The 
platform  chiefly  consisted  of  denuncia- 
tion of  the  course  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  "  great  fraud  of 
1876-7  "  by  which  Hayes  was  given  the  presidency,  and  praise  of  the 
Democratic  Congress  which  had  come  into  power  during  Hayes's  ad- 
ministration. There  was  not  much  delay  in  securing  a  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination.  Friends  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  anxious 
that  he  should  have  another  chance  to  vindicate  his  claims  before  (he 
people,  had  urged  his  nomination;  but  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  convention  he  broke  his  long  silence  on  the  subject  and 
positively  forbade  the  use  of  his  name.  Turning  to  the 
magic  of  a  military  reputation,  the  convention  nominated 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  third  ballot. 
William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president 
on  the  first  ballot.  General  Hancock,  by  his  high  patriotism,  brilliant 
military  record,  chivalric  demeanor,  and  unaffected  modesty,  had  won 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  His  nomination 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  by  the  mass  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  most  of  whom  had  forgotten,  or  had  never  appreciated, 
the  ante-war  record  of  their  leaders. 

The  canvass  of  1880  was  spirited  but  short.  One  of  the  notable 
incidents  of  the  canvass  was  the  publication  of  the  famous  "  Morey 
letter,"  a  forged  document  put  forth  on  the  eve  of  the  election  by  the 
Democrats,  and  purporting  to  have  been  written  in  January,  1880,  by 
General  Garfield.  In  this  letter  Garfield  was  represented 
as  saying  to  one  "  H.  L.  Morey,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,"  that  he,  the  writer,  was  in  favor  of  a  treaty  with 
China  which  should  furnish  American  manufacturers  with  cheap  labor. 
Garfield  at  once  denounced  the  letter  as  a  forgery ;  but  a  facsimile  of 
the  document  was  printed,  showing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  hand- 


Geueral 
Hancock 
nominated 
by  the 
Democrats. 


The  Morey 
letter. 


^  ^i&~C. 

.^C«Mi^>^,  et»^    3u^e^  »£i^Kf   -»-  c*»^^-*^«  .^Eo 
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FACSIMILE   OF   THE   FRONT   PAGE   OF   THE   ISSUE   OF    TRUTH 
CONTAINING  THE  "MOREY   LETTER." 
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writing  of  Garfield ;  and  one  of  the  Democratic  managers  publicly 
declared  his  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  It  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  "  H.  L.  Morey  "  was  a  creature  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  alleged  genuineness  of  the  forged 
letter  was  convicted  of  perjury  and  sent  to  prison  for  eight  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  dissensions  of  the  leaders,  the  Republican  party 
was  in  good  condition  for  a  National  campaign.  The  country  was 
prosperous ;  the  Hayes  Administration  had  restored  tranquillity  and 
commercial  thrift ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unpopularity  with  which 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  at  first  received,  it  was  now 
conceded  that  the  governmental  finances  had  been  managed  with  wis- 
dom and  honesty ;  and  the  Republicans  could,  to  use  one  of  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  the  time,  "  point  with  pride  "  to  Mr.  John  Sherman's 
handling  of  the  great  public  debt  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  subject  of  the  tariff  came  up,  though  somewhat  languidly, 
in  the  course  of  the  canvass,  and  a  superserviceable  friend  asked  Gen- 
eral Hancock  for  his  opinion  on  that  much-discussed  question.  The 
general,  whose  ideas  on  civil  subjects  were  naturally  rather  hazy, 
waived  the  tariff  as  "  a  purely  local  issue."  This  unfortunate  com- 
ment was  made  much  of  by  the  Republicans,  who  amused  the  country 
with  variations  upon  the  gallant  soldier's  utterance. 

There  were  other  parties  than  the  Democrats  and  Republicans  in 
the  field  that  year.  The  discontented  men  who  were  in  favor  of  an 
unlimited  paper  currency,  or  were  opposed  to  legislation  that  (j^jfleia 
aided  corporations  and  manufacturing  associations,  organized  «^«'='«<'- 
a  Greenback-Labor  party  and  nominated  J.  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for 
President.  The  Prohibitionists,  now  fairly  in  the  field  as  a  political 
party,  nominated  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  as  their  National  standard- 
bearer;  and  the  Anti-Mason  party  of  ancient  days  was  revived  to 
nominate  John  W.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  for  President,  and  S.  C 
Poraeroy  ("  Secret  Circular "  Pomeroy),  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-pres- 
ident. These  diversions  took  from  the  popular  vote  about  318,000 
that  might  have  been  divided  between  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates. Garfield  had  214  electoral  votes ;  Hancock  had  155  ;  Garfield's 
plurality  in  the  popular  vote  was  3,033  over  Hancock ;  but  he  had  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote.^ 

^  In  California  one  Democratic  elector  was  defeated  and  five  were  chosen ;  when  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  met  in  joint  assembly  to  count  the  votes,  objection  was  made  to  the  return 
from  Georgia  on  the  ground  that  that  State  had  not  amended  the  law  passed  during  the 
existence  of  the  Confederacy,  by  which  her  electors  met  and  voted  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  December,  instead  of  the  first  Wednesday,  as  required  by  the  Federal  statute.  Both  par- 
ties agreed  to  follow  the  precedent,  established  in  1821,  counting  the  vote  "in  the  alterna- 
tive," as  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  certainly  elected,  whether  the  vote  of  Georgia  were 
counted  or  not.    Accordingly,  it  was  declared  that  Garfield  and  Arthur  had  214  votes,  and 
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Garfield's  cabinet  was  constituted  as  follows :  Secretaiy  of  State, 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury,  William  Win- 
dom,  of  Minnesota;  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois; 
Postmaster-general,  Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York ;  Attorney-general, 
Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  William 
H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood, 
of  Iowa.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Blaine,  Conkling's  dearest  foe,  for  the 
first  place  in  the  Garfield  cabinet,  greatly  exasperated  the  New  York 
j^^  Republican  leader.     This  feeling  of  hostility  was  intensified 

appoint-""'^  when  W.  H.  Robertson  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
ment.  important  post  of  customs'  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Conkling  had  urged  the  selection  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  for 
the  Treasury  portfolio ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  placated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Morton  to  the  first-class  diplomatic  post  of  Minister  to 
France.  That  Robertson,  the  leader  of  the  Blaine  bolt  in  the  recent 
National  convention,  should  be  given  the  most  important  Federal 
office  in  New  York  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Conkling,  who  demanded 
that  he  and  his  senatorial  colleague  (who  was  his  echo)  should 
control  the  federal  official  patronage  in  their  State. 

Conkling  now  declai-ed  war  upon  the  President.  He  accused  him 
of  duplicity  and  bad  faith ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  his  bitterness,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  a  letter  of  Garfield's  (which  he  said  he  prayed 
God  he  might  never  be  compelled  to  print),  the  publication  of  which 
would  make  Garfield  "  bite  the  dust."  Stung  by  his  alleged  injuries, 
Conkling  did  print  the  letter ;  it  was  a  written  request,  prepared  dur- 
ing the  recent  canvass,  for  the  more  urgent  collection  of  campaign 
funds  from  governmental  officials  and  clerks  for  election  expenses. 
It  fell  flat  on  a  people  not  yet  educated  up  to  such  a  perception  of 
the  proprieties  and  immunities  of  the  civil  service  as  to  be  revolted 
by  any  attempt  to  "  milk  "  public  servants  for  the  benefit  of  the  elec- 
tion funds  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  feud  between  the  followers  of  Blaine  and  Garfield  and  those  of 
Conkling  grew  exceeding  bitter ;  the  friends  of  Conkling 
ly  political  dubbed  themselves  "  Stalwarts,"  and  they  nicknamed  the 
other  faction  "  Half-breeds."  Partisan  feeling  ran  high,  and 
in  the  States  nearest  to  the  seat  of  Government  the  party  was  divided 
into  hostile  camps  as  offensive  to  each  other  as  those  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  of  old  Italy.  It  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
debasement  which  at  that  time  characterized  the  public  service,  that 
men  who  had  aided  in  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  United 

Hancock  and  English  had  \5f>  voles,  if  the  rote  of  Georgia  wore  counted;  and  that  Hancock 
and  English  hiid  U4  votes,  if  the  vote  of  Georgia  were  not  counted;  and  that  in  either 
case,  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  elected. 
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States  thought  it  not  improper  that  they  should  demand,  offices  for 
themselves  or  their  friends  in  payment  for  services  rendered.  Conk- 
ling,  for  example,  who  was  fairly  entitled  to  great  credit  for  having 
carried  his  own  State  for  the  Republican  ticket,  insisted  that  the  New 
York  representative  in  Garfield's  cabinet  should  be  a  man  of  his  own 
choosing ;  and  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  name  the  men 
who  should  hold  office  in  his  State.  If  Conkling's  claim  was  a  little 
in  excess  of  what  was  then  usually  demanded  by  political  leaders, 
that  excess  was  not  extravagant,  as  the  times  went ;  his  overweening 
vanity  and  love  of  power  prompted  him  to  make  demands  that  were 
not  then  regarded  as  wholly  unreasonable.  "  Control  of  patronage  " 
was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  time.  To  secure  it,  cabals  were 
formed,  and  sordid  intrigues  beset  the  path  of  the  President.  Gar- 
field hoped  to  pacify  all  factions  ;  he  excited  a  fever  of  office-hunting 
that  eventually  brought  him  to  his  death. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  1881,  the  President,  accompanied  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  set  out  for  a  journey  to  New  England.  ThePresi- 
To  the  railroad  station  he  was  dogged  by  an  assassin,  who,  <'™'"'^°*- 
made  frantic  by  the  delirious  and  intemperate  talk  of  the  time,  had 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove  Garfield  from  the 
presidency  and  thus  restore  harmony  to  the  party.  The  fact  that 
this  creature,  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  had  been  an  unsuccessful  hunter 
of  place  undoubtedly  added  to  his  insane  hatred  of  the  President. 
He  fired  two  pistol-shots  in  quick  succession  ;  one  of  them  lodged  in 
Garfield's  back,  and  he  sank  to  the  floor,  desperately  wounded.  At 
first  removed  to  the  office  of  the  railroad  managers,  the  President 
was  next  taken  to  the  White  House,  where  his  wound  was  probed 
and  dressed.  His  family,  who  were  absent  at  the  time,  were  sent  for, 
and  the  tenderest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  sufferer,  whose  dis- 
tress was  greatly  heightened  by  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  summer. 

Guiteau  was  arrested  at  once,  and  he 
defiantly  exclaimed  "  All  right ;  I  did 

■^^g^-^-r  1 .  i*5  ^^^  "'i^'  so  t*'  i^il  ^o'^  ^*-     I  am  a 

■      ^^^Hr»  S^  Stalwart,  and   Arthur  will    be    Presi- 

I         ^^^^&^n  dent."     A  thrill  of  horror  ran  through 

i' ;*s      M^^^^^J  tlie  country  when  it  was  known  that 

Garfield  had  been  mortally  wounded 
by  a  disappointed  office-seeker,  and 
that  the  unseemly  quarrel  of  leading 

L^'^'ligBpHKiaHnr  politicians  was  by  remote  implication 

vP'^i^iP' '  connected  with  this  cruel  crime.    From 

every  part  of  the  Republic  came  mes- 
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Garfield's 
long  linger- 
ing and 
death. 


sages  of  sympathy,  regret,  and  condolence.  Flashed  under  the  sea, 
the  ill  news  awakened  in  foreign  lands  a  generous  response  from  sor- 
rowing strangers,  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of  the  naturalness  of 
such  a  catastrophe  in  a  government  so  much  given  as  ours  to  the  lower 
forms  of  political  chicane. 

From  the  first  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  the 
assassin's  bullet  had  taken  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer.  The 
treatment  of  the  attending  surgeons  was  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fatal  missile  traversed  a  downward  direc- 
tion to  the  right.  The  treatment  that  followed  was  suggested  by 
this  diagnosis.  The  result  proved  that  the  surgeons  were  in  error 
as  to  the  course  of  the  bullet ;  but  this  was  not  established  until 
death  had  released  the  patient  from  his  long  suffering.  Garfield  was 
removed  to  the  seashore  for  the  benefit  of  the  cool  saline  air  for  which 
he  longed  with  an  exceeding  great  longing.  A  special  train,  provided 
with  every  available  means  and  appliance  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  journey,  conveyed  him  to  Elberon  (part  of  the 
borough  of  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey),  early^  in  September.  Bul- 
letins from  the  bedside  of  the  stricken  President  were  sent  forth 
several  times  during  every  day  thereafter  until  the  end.  Vibrating 
between  hope  and 
fear,  and  encour- 
aged with  many 
profound  diagnoses 
of  the  dying  man's 
condition,  the  great 
mournful  public 
was  finally  told  at 
10.35  on  the  night 
of  September  19th 
that  Garfield  was 
dead. 

There  was  an- 
other outbreak  of 
grief  and  lamenta- 
tion when  Garfield 
ceased  to  live.  All 
over  the  country 
were  impressive 
demonstrations  of 
the  popular  sorrow. 

Garfield     possessed  -phe  Sarfleld  Monument  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

many  alluring  Drawn  by  Laurence-  Hague  Jrom  a  photograph  by  Ryder, 


Painted  by  Howard  Pyle. 


THE   GARFIELD   AMBULANCE   TRAIN   ON   ITS   WAY   TO 
ELBERON,   N.   J. 


THE  NATION  MOURNS  FOR  GARFIELD. 


The  Garfield  Funeral  Car  about  to  start  from  the  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  for  the  Cemetery. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  Ryder. 

traits  of  character:  his  was  a  warm,  impulsive,  and  generous  dis- 
position; he  had  risen  from  an  humble  station  to  the  highest  place, 
as  Lincoln  had  risen  before  him  ;  and  his  passionate  patriotism  and 
self-denying  devotion  to  his  country  were  recalled  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  the  eulogies  that  were  now  pronounced  in  the  assem- 
blies of  his  mourning  fellow-citizens  in  every  town,  city,  and  village 
in  the  Republic.  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  message  of  condolence  to  Mrs. 
Garfield ;  and  when,  on  September  26th,  the  body  of  the  dead  Pres- 
ident was  entombed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  land,  shrouded  in 
mourning  emblems  and  ceasing  from  all  other  business,  lauded  the 
memory  of  Garfield,  the  day  was  very  generally  observed  in  Europe  ; 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  court  mourning  was  ordered  for  a  citizen 
of  a  republic. 

The  examination  and  trial  of  Guiteau  first  brought  into  general  use 
in  this  country  the  epithet  of  "  crank."  The  assassin  was  a  iriaiof  the 
person  of  ill-balanced  and  awry  mind ;  the  colloquialism  that  ''^™"'°- 
described  his  mental  condition  in  a  word  was  instantly  adopted  all  over 
the  country.  The  trial  turned  on  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  murderer. 
The  crime  was  undisputed.  Guiteau  not  only  admitted  it,  but  he 
sought  to  justify  it.     Conkling,  finding  himself  unable  to  defeat  the 
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confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  Federal  appointments  which  he  had 
so  strenuously  opposed,  had  pettishly  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body. 
His  colleague,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  followed  his  example.  In  his  state- 
ment, detailing  his  political  services  and  his  failure  to  obtain  the 
rewards  of  office,  Guiteau  said  :  "  My  conception  of  the  idea  of  remov- 
ing the  President  was  this  :  Conkling  resigned  on  Monday,  May  16th, 
1881.  On  the  following  Wednesday  ...  I  was  thinking  over  the  polit- 
ical situation,  and  the  idea  flashed  througii  my  brain  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  out  of  the  way  everything  would  be  better."  He  then 
proceeded  to  relate  all  the  details  of  his  preparation  for  the  crime, 
claiming  tiiat  he  was  under  a  divine  pressure  that  he  could  not  resist. 
On  this  statement  he  attempted  to  justify  his  deed. 

To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  lunatic,  the  assassin  frequently 
interrupted  the  trial  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  court-room  by 
violent  and  unseemly  language,  execrating  witnesses  and  counsel 
with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  so  behaving  himself  that  he  was  at 
one  time  threatened  with  the  gag.  His  counsel  did  not  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  defence ;  and  the 
proceediftgs  were  characterized  by  a  certain  disorder,  tumult,  and 
levity  that  made  the  trial  more  like  a  comedy  than  a  solemn  tragedy. 
From  November  7th,  1881,  when  the  proceedings  in  court  began,  until 
January  25th,  1882,  when  they  ended  with  a  conviction  by  the  jury, 
this  miserable  business  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  patience  of  the 
American  people.  The  impotent  rage  and  venom  of  the  man  burst 
forth  with  uncontrollable  fury  when  the  verdict  was  rendered  ;  and 
the  popular  wrath  against  him  rose  so  high  that  there  were 

Serjeant  ^  /  .1  •    i  •  ,  .,0 

Mason's  not  a  fcw  Unthinking  persons  who  were  sorry  that  Sergeant 
Mason,  one  of  the  armed  guards  set  over  the  convicted  pris- 
oner, failed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  him  in 
his  cell.  Mason  shot  at  the  wretch 
through  a  window  of  the  cell;  and  another 
person,  who  escaped  without  being  recog- 
nized, endeavored  to  kill  Guiteau  while 
the  prisoner  was  being  taken  from  the 
court-room  to  the  prison. 

The  assassin's  counsel  put  forth  every 
possible  effort  to  save  the  life  of  their 
client.  They  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  all  these  appeals  were  in  vain. 
The  man  was  hanged,  June  30th,  1882, 
and  the  -whole  country  was  relieved  to 
quit  the  subject,  the  last  deliverance  con-  Roscoe  Conkiing. 
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cerning  which  was  the  verdict  of  the 
medical  jury,  which,  after  an  autopsy, 
declared  that  nothing  in  the  brain  of  the 
executed  criminal  indicated  any  possi- 
bility of  mental  derangement.  The 
settlement  of  the  claims  for  medical  and 
other  services  rendered  the  dying  Presi- 
dent were  made  a  subject  of  much  un- 
pleasant controversy,  inasmuch  as  these 
demands  were  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
Government.  Congress  finally  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  a  board  of  audit, 
and  this  unfortunate  discussion  was 
ended  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 

Thomas  C.  Piatt  (about  1881).  j.  i      ii  i     ■  i 

01  money  to  the  claimants. 

During  the  protracted  prostration  of  President  Garfield  the  position 
of  Vice-president   Arthur   was    delicate  and  embarrassing. 
His  nomination   to  the  place   of  Vice-president   had    been  delicate 
made  without  any  thought  of  the  contingency  which  had  so  '""' '°°' 
soon  arisen  to  make  him  the  President  of  the  United  States.     Proba- 
bly no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  making  him  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.     He  had  been  identified  with  the  local  politics  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  city  whose  ill-repute  for  corrupt  political   methods 
was  almost  world-wide.     His  sudden  elevation  to  the  executive  chair 
was  felt  by  many  timorous  people  to  be  a  National  calamity.     These 
forebodings  were  happily  disappointed  when   President  Arthur,   no 
longer  the  partisan  "  Stalwart,"  by  a  wise,  dignified,  and  honorable 
administration  of  his  high  office,  won  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

During  this  period  of  doubt,  too,  it  was  felt  by  not  a  few  per- 
sons of  great  experience  in  the  affairs  of  state  that  the  President 
was  constitutionally  disabled  from  duty,  and  that  the  Vice-presi- 
dent should  act  in  his  stead.  The  constitution  provides  for  such  an 
emergency  ;  but  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  law  makes  provision 
for  the  determining  of  the  point  where  a  disability  begins  and  ends. 
Urged  by  some  of  his  nearest  advisers  to  decide  for  himself  that  the 
disability  of  Garfield  disqualified  him  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-president  was  counselled  to  president 
assume  those  duties  for  the  time  being.  He  refused  to  take  ■*^'^"'°'^- 
the  responsibility  ;  and  when  Garfield's  life  was  ended  Vice-president 
Arthur  was  in  New  York  city,  where  the  oath  of  office  was  privately 
administered  to  him  by  Judge  John  R.  Brady,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.     Two  days  later,  September  22d, 
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Mr.  Arthur  again  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
Washington,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  On  that  occasion  he  made  a  very  brief  and 
impressive  inaugural  address. 

The  perilous  complications  likely  to  arise  when  a  vacancy  should 
exist  in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-president  at  the  same  time 
were  now  more  than  ever  patent  to  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and 
measures  designed  to  guard  against  a  lapse  of  the  presidential  succes- 
sion were  anxiously  discussed.  Congress  took  up  the  subject  at  once ; 
but  nothing  was  done  until  several  years  had  passed,  when  provision 
was  made  for  the  succession  in  the  presidential  office  in  case  of  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Piatt  (Conkling's  colleague),  confidently 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  send  them  back  to  the 
conkiing'8  Senate.  It  was  their  design  to  leave  the  Senate  of  the  United 
eclipse.  States  by  way  of  rebuke  to  that  body  for  its  failure  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  two  New  York  Senators  in  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral offices;  and  the  Legislature  was  expected  to  endorse  these  claims 
by  returning  the  two  ex-Senators  to  their  places  with  a  promptness 
which  should  add  to  the  severity  of  the  rebuke  of  the  Senate.  But 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  declined  to  take  this  view  of  the 
case.  Other  men  were  chosen  in  their  places,  and  neither  Conkling 
nor  Piatt  ever  again  cut  any  conspicuous  figure  in  National  politics. 
Conkling's  eclipse  was  final  and  complete.  Piatt  devoted  himself 
thereafter  to  State  and  local  politics,  in  which  he  asserted  himself 
with  much  personal  energy. 

Garfield's  cabinet  slowly  disintegrated  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  President  Arthur.  Blaine,  who 
had  been  the  real  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  day  of  Garfield's  assassi- 
nation until  Arthur's  accession  to  office, 
resigned  the  portfolio  of  State,  December 
15th,  1881.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fred- 
erick T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey. 
Secretary  Windom  retired  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  Charles  J. 
Folger,  who  had  been  elected  Chief 
Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  1880,  took  his  place,  November 
15th,  1881,  ex-Governor  E.  D.  Morgan, 
of  New  York,  having  declined  the  prof- 
fered honor.  Attorney -general  Mac- 
Veagh     resigned,     and     Benjamin    H.  r.  c.  winthrop. 
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Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  ap 
pointed  in  his  place,  Decem- 
ber 16th.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1882,  Postmas- 
ter-general James  withdrew,  and 
Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin, 
took  his  place.  Mr.  Howe  died  in 
office,  Maich,  1883,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Walter  Q.  Gresham.  Mr.  Hunt 
retired  from  the  Navy  Department, 
April,  1882,  and  William  E.  Chan- 
dler, of  New  Hampshire,  succeeded 
him.  Mr.  Kirkwood  resigned  from 
the  Interior  Department  in  the  same 
month,  and  Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, was  appointed  in  his  place.  Thus 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  Secretary  of  War, 
.  greatly  beloved  for  his  father's  sake 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  own 
worth,  was  the  only  member  of  Gar- 
field's cabinet  who  held  place  through 
Arthur's  Administration. 

Two  notable  public  events,  one  his- 
.  torical  and  the  other  industrial,  hand- 
somely illustrated  the  fii-st  year  of  this 
administration.  The  celebration  of 
the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  was  celebration 
a  National  festival  to  which  the  representatives  of  all  yorkfown 
friendly  Governments  were  invited.  The  actual  anniver-  ™"™*«- 
sary  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  1881 ;  the  ceremonies  were  extended 
over  several  days  and  were  participated  in  by  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,  representatives  of  the  families  of  the  illustrious  Frenchmen 
—  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  —  and  of  Baron  Steuben,  and  a  great 
company  of  eminent  persons.  An  historical  oration  was  delivered  by 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  were  other  literary 
and  musical  exercises.  A  military  review  and  a  naval  parade  added 
brilliancy  to  the  pomp  of  the  occasion.  The  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  an  imposing  monument  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  surrender  was  one 
of  the  important  incidents  of  the  celebration. 

The  opening  of  an  international  industrial  exposition  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  October  5th.  1881,  was  another  event  of  much  significance ; 
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for  it  not  only  illustrated  pleasantly  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good- 
will between  all  sections  of  the  Republic,  but  it  also  afforded  striking 
evidence  of  the  thrift,  progress,  and  restored  prosperity  of  the  New 
The  Atlanta  South.  The  exposition  was  under  the  management  of  an 
exhibition,  incorporated  association  known  as  "  The  International 
Cotton  Exposition ;  "  but  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  important 
though  it  was  in  the  exhibit,  was  only  one  of  the  features  of  a  noble 
show.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  exhibits  of  cotton  and  its  manu- 
factures ;  but  the  display  was  attractive  and  impressive  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  industry,  science,  and  art.  The  exposition  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  all  respects,  and  was  formally  closed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year. 

Tidings  of  two  Arctic  expeditions,  those  of  DeLong  and  Greely, 
were  received  during  the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  first 
of  these  had  disappeared  into  the  frozen  solitudes  of  the  North  late  in 
Two  Arctic  ^hc  summcr  of  1879;  its  survivors  were  not  again  heard  from 
expeditions,  ^j^j-jj  December  29th,  1881.  This  adventure  was  fitted  out 
at  the  cost  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  G.  W.  DeLong,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  an  enthusiastic  and  experienced  Arctic  explorer 
who  believed  that  he  might  solve  the  secret  of  the  circumpolar  regions. 
His  ship,  the  Jeannette,  was  a  steam  yacht  of  420  tons,  originally  built 
for  the  British  Navy,  and  so  strengthened  and  modified  that  she 
seemed  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  her  perilous  cruise.  There  were 
eight  officers  and  twenty-two  men  on  the  ship ;  she  sailed  fi-om  San 
Francisco,  July  8th,  1879,  and  was  last  seen  on  the  2d  of  the  following 
September  on  her  course  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Herald  Island,  a 
small  island  off  the  northeast  coast  of  Siberia. 

It  was  the  hope  and  expectation  of  DeLong  to  reach  the  Pole  by  the 
less  known  and  apparently  more  facile  route  througb  the  so-called  open 
lanes  in  the  ice-pack,  scientifically  known  as  Polynias,  which  had  ar- 
rested the  journeys  of  sledge-travelling  explorers  in  earlier  years.  It 
was  believed  that  a  northeast  passage  into  an  open  polar  sea  might  be 
found  near  Wrangel  Land.  As  a  matter  of  history,  it  is  now  recorded 
that  the  open  lanes  through  the  ice-pack  are  not  permanent,  but  acci- 
dental; and  Wrangel  Land  is  not  the  extremity  of  a  vast  continent, 
stretching  downward  from  the  Pole,  but  an  insignificant  island.  De- 
Long's  ship  entered  the  ice-fields  while  within  sight  of  Wrangel  Land, 
and  the  vessel  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  distress,  being  nipped  in  the 
ice  and  cramped  by  the  grinding  masses  about  her.  Caught  in  the 
pack,  the  ship  drifted  helplessly  to  the  northwest  during  the  year 
following,  the  ice  being  comparatively  quiet  during  the  summer ;  but 
it  ground  and  piled  in  the  later  part  of  the  season.     Two  islands  were 
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discovered  in  May,  1881,  to  the  northwest  of  New  Siberia,  and  were 
named  Jeannette  and  Henrietta  by  the  discoverers.  For  twenty-one 
months  the  ship  was  locked  in  the  ice-pack  and  carried  around  DeLong's 
with  the  slow  drift  of  the  fields ;  occasionally  the  ice  would  shipwreck. 
open  and  leave  the  vessel  free ;  then  it  would  close  and  pinch  the  hull 
with  a  fierceness  which  no  structure  could  long  withstand.  The  ex- 
pedition was  carried  as  far  north  as  Henrietta  Island.  On  the  13th 
of  June  the  ship  sank,  and  the  party,  having  taken  from  their  floating 
home  her  cargo  of  provisions,  started  on  their  line  of  retreat  across 
the  ice  to  the  shores  of  Siberia,  then  about  600  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line.     Their  highest  north  was  77°  42'. 

With  dogs,  sledges,  and  boats,  the  shipwrecked  adventurers  made 
their  painful  way  across  the  ice  to  Bennett  Island,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Henrietta  Island  and  New  Siberia,  where  they  landed  July  29th 
and  stayed  a  week.  The  rest  of  the  way  was  travelled  with  the  boats, 
sledges  for  occasional  transportation  across  the  ice-floes  being  carried 
with  them.  Passing  through  the  New  Siberian  group  of  islands,  ofif 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  mainland  of  Siberia,  and  suffering  many 
hardships  from  cold  and  hunger,  the  party  finally  set  out  in  boats  for 
the  delta  of  the  Lena  River,  Siberia,  September  12th,  1881.  DeLong 
commanded  the  first  cutter,  and  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Ambler,  the 
mineralogist,  Collins,  and  eleven  of  the  crew.  In  the  second  cutter, 
which  was  hardly  seaworthy,  were  Lieutenant  Chipp,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
seven  others.  A  whaleboat,  in  which  were  Lieutenant  Danenhower, 
Engineer  Melville  and  eight  others,  was  the  third  of  this  forlorn  little 
fleet.  Danenhower  being  incapacitated  by  blindness,  Melville  took 
command  of  the  boat. 

Lieutenant  Chipp's  boat  was  lost,  and  not  one  of  its  navigators  has 
ever  been  heard  from.  Melville's  boat  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the 
12th  of  September  far  to  the  eastward,  and  on  the  17th  the  party 
made  one  of  the  eastern  mouths  of  the  Lena  River.  DeLong  sailed  in 
a  westerly  direction  along  the  shore  and  made  one  of  the  western 
mouths  of  the  same  river  on  the  16th.  Entering  the  river,  Melville 
finally  encountered  three  native  fishermen,  who,  unwilling  to  guide 
them  to  the  village  of  Bulun,  in  the  interior,  took  them  out  of  their 
way  to  their  own  village  on  Cape  Bikoffsky,  where  they  found  a  Rus- 
sian exile  and  a  native  chief;  the  former  of  whom  was  sent  to  Bulun 
station  with  despatches.  Thirteen  days  passed  before  the  messenger 
returned ;  and  when  he  came  he  brought  news  of  two  of  DeLong  s 
party,  Ninderman  and  Noros,  to  whom  Melville  was  then  guided. 
Melville,  during  the  absence  of  his  messenger,  had  vainly  searched  for 
DeLong's  party ;  but  he  had  found  their  camping-places. 

After  landing  at  one  of  the  western  mouths  of  the  Lena,  DeLong 
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set  out  with  his  party  for  the  south,  September  19th.     His  march  was 
hindered  by  the  lameness  of  some  of  his  men  who  had  been 
theDeLong    frost-bitten,  and  one  of  them,  whose  feet  had  been  frozen, 
""^^  ^'  died  on  the  7th  of  October.     Suffering  indescribable  hard- 

ships, the  forlorn  travellers  plodded  on  until  the  9th  of  October,  when 
DeLong  chose  Ninderman  and  Noros  to  advance  by  forced  marches  to 
the  southward  to  obtain  succor.  On  the  19th,  after  travelling  125 
miles  without  food,  these  men  were  found  in  a  starving  condition  by 
a  party  of  natives.  They  were  taken  to  Kumak  Surka,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Bulun,  by  the  exile  who  had  acted  as  Melville's  messenger. 
By  this  time,  DeLong  and  his  eleven  comrades  had  breathed  their  last. 
When  their  corpses  were  found,  at  the  end  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  a  journal  which  DeLong  had  kept  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  life 
told  the  sorrowful  tale  of  their  sufferings.  They  had  consumed  their 
boots  and  clothing  of  skins  to  allay  their  last  pangs  of  hunger. 

Five  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  search  of  the  DeLong  expedition,  during  1881.  One  of  these,  under 
Lieutenant  Berry,  was  equipped  by  the  Government  at  an  expense  of 
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$175,000,  appropriated  by  Congress.  It  was  this  expedition  that 
discovered  that  Wrangel  Land  is  only  a  small  island,  and  not  the  vast 
circumpolar  continent  which  it  had  been  supposed  to  be. 

While  these  tragical  events  were  happening,  another  expedition  was 
preparing  for  the  exploration  of  the  polar  regions,  access  to  which 
was  to  be  sought  by  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  Smith's  Sound.  An 
international  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  Russia,  Holland, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  Denmark,  by  which  stations  were  to  be 
established  within  or  near  the  Arctic  circle  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  series  of  long-continued  observations.  The  United  States 
was  expected  to  establish  such  a  station  at  Point  Barrow,  and  Arctic 
perhaps  at  some  other  point  in  the  North  American  archipel- 
ago. Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  outfit  and  maintenance 
of  this  polar  colony,  which,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Greely,  of  the  United  States  army,  was  to  depart  for 
its  distant  station  in  May,  1881,  and  remain  until  1883,  supplies  to  be 
forwarded  annually  during  the  sojourn  of  the  colony  in  the  North. 
Lieutenant  Greely's  assistants  were  Lieutenants  Kislingbury  and 
Lockwood,  of  the  army ;  and  the  rank  and  file  were  fifteen  men 
selected  from  difi'erent  regiments,  with  five  subordinates  from  the 
signal  service  of  the  army.  Dr.  Octave  Pavy  joined  the  expedition 
at  Godhavn,  Greenland.  The  party  was  to  establish  itself  at  Dis- 
covery Harbor,  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  Grinnell  Land,  just  below  the 
eighty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The  spot  finally  selected  for 
the  encampment  was  named  Fort  Conger,  in  honor  of  the  Michigan 
Senator  who  had  greatly  aided  in  the  enterprise  when  it  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  Fort  Conger  was  at  a  point  at  81°  44' 
north,  64°  45'  west. 

The  expedition  was  conveyed  to  its  station  from  St.  John's,  New- 
foundland, on  the  steamer  Proteus,  chartered  for  the  purpose ;  and 
the  haven  was  prosperously  reached  in  August,  1881.  After  some 
delays,  the  ship  set  sail  homewards  August  26th,  leaving  the  little 
colony  encamped  in  a  wooden  structure  on  a  small  table-land  near  the 
shore.  Three  of  the  party  returned  on  the  Proteus ;  and  a  fourth, 
Lieutenant  Kislingbury,  having  missed  the  ship,  remained  with  the 
colony  not  subject  to  duty.  From  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the 
Proteus  until  July  17th,  1884,  no  word  was  received  from  the  Arctic 
colonists ;  and  when  the  startling  news  arrived  that  the  survivors  were 
.'ound  and  brought  back  to  civilization,  death  had  reduced  the  party 
to  seven  men. 

The  disasters  that  overtook  the  Greely  colony  in  the  Arctic  are 
chargeable  to  the  failure  of  the  two  expeditions  sent  out,  as  agreed 
upon  beforehand,  to  relieve  the  party.     The  first  of  these  two  expe- 
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ditions  was  tbat  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Beebe  in  the  steamer 
Neptune.  Lieutenant  Beebe  sailed  in  June,  1882.  The 
coiony^iu^  seasou  was  unfavorable  for  Arctic  navigation,  and  the  ship, 
after  reaching  71°  20',  returned  home.  Depots  of  provisions 
were  established  at  Littleton  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  Smith's  Sound, 
and  at  Cape  Sabine,  on  the  west  side.  Greely's  instructions  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  should  retreat  southward,  provided  relief  did  not 
arrive  by  September,  1883  ;  he  was  to  follow  the  east  coast  of  Grinnell 
Land  until  he  met  with  relief,  or  he  should  arrive  at  Littleton  Island, 
where  stores  would  surely  await  him. 

The  second  expedition  to  succor  Greely's  party  was  undertaken  in 
1888  and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Garlington,  of  the 
United  States  army,  with  a  party  of  fourteen  experienced  men ;  and 
the  party  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  on  the  Proteus,  again  chartered  for 
the  emergency.  The  ship  was  commanded  by  Captain  Pike,  who  had 
a  crew  of  twenty-two  men.     The  United  States  navy  furnished  a  con- 


Greely  Survivors  and  the  Rescuing  Party  on  Board  the  Bi^ar  at  Godhavn. 
Brawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  Rice. 

tingent,  the  steamer  Yantic,  commanded  by  Commander  Frank  Wildes, 
who  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Proteus  and  to  remain  at  Littleton 
Island  until  the  return  of  Garlington,  in  case  his  expedition  should  find 
it  impossible  to  proceed  so  far  as  the  station  at  Fort  Conger.  The 
expedition  was  a  disastrous  failure.     The  Proteus  left  St.  John's  on 
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the  29th  of  June ;  on  the  22d  of  July,  caught  in  an  ice-pack,  she  was 
abandoned  and  a  portion  of  the  stores  were  removed  and  paiiureof 
eachSd  at  Cape  Sabine  for  Greely's  use.  The  Yantic,  left  fetS™' 
far  behind  the  Proteus,  failed  to  accomplish  anything ;  and  pe'^''"™- 
on  the  arrival  home  of  the  expedition  there  were  many  recriminations 
and  angry  discussions  among  those  who  were  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  undertaking  from  which  so  much  was  expected  and  so 
little  realized.  Official  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  all  concerned  in 
the  expedition  were  freely  criticised  for  the  final  abandonment  of 
Greely  and  his  little  band  of  heroes  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North. 

In  the  mean  time,  Greely,  waiting  until  August  9th,  1883,  for  the 
relief  which  did  not  come,  had  abandoned  his  station  at  Lady  Franklin 
Bay  and  had  undertaljen  the  perilous  journey  southward  to  Cape 
Sabine.  The  third  expedition  of  relief  fitted  out  under  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government  was  that  commanded  by  Commander 
W.  S.  Schley,  of  the  United  States  navy,  which  sailed  on  three  ships, 
the  Thetis,  Bear,  and  Alert,  from  St.  John's,  at  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  first  of  May,  1884.  The  last-named  of  these  vessels  had  been 
the  advance  ship  of  the  Nares  expedition  in  1875-6,  and  was  given  to 
the  United  States  by  the  British  Government  without  conditions. 
The  Thetis  was  the  flagship ;  the  schooner  Loch  Garry  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  a  tender. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1884,  Commander  Schley's  party  rescued  the 
survivors  of  the  Greely  Arctic  colony  at  Camp  Clay,  their  winter 
quarters,  five  miles  from  Cape  Sabine :  one  of  these  sub- 
sequently died  after  suffering  amputations  which  had  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  frost-bites.  To  quote  the  language  of 
Commander  Schley  in  his  first  brief  official  report:  "Seventeen  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  composing  the  expedition  perished  by  starvation 
at  the  point  where  found.  One  was  drowned  while  sealing  to  procure 
food.  Twelve  bodies  of  the  dead  were  rescued  and  are  now  on  board 
the  Thetis  and  Bear."  The  record  of  the  sufferings  and  the  labors  of 
these  men,  rescued  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  has  thrilled  the  world 
with  sorrow,  wonder,  and  admiration.  They  had  traversed  ice-fields 
and  water  for  500  miles,  400  miles  of  boating  and  100  miles  of  sledg- 
ing, having  left  Fort  Conger  August  9th,  and  arriving  at  their  winter 
quarters  near  Cape  Sabine  on  the  29th  of  September  following.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  with  a  steam  launch  and  three  open  boats, 
loaded  with  as  much  coal  and  stores  as  it  was  possible  to  carry.  The 
steam-launch  was  abandoned  in  an  ice-pack,  and  the  party  struggled 
on  under  incredible  hardships  only  to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence 
after  their  final  camping-place  near  Sabine  was  reached. 

Human  endurance  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  by  the  misadventures 
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that  befell  this  little  band  of  heroes.  To  the  last  they  maintained 
their  cheerfulness  ;  and  the  record  of  manly  fortitude,  self-denial,  and 
courage  of  these  men  may  be  placed  high  among  those  that 
heroic"  "  attest  the  endurance  and  the  virtues  of  humanity  in  all  lands. 
suffering.  \yithin  a  few  hours,  if  no  relief  had  come,  four  of  the  sur- 
vivors would  have  passed  away.  The  party  were  encamped  in  a  tent, 
exposed  to  the  pitiless  peltings  of  an  Arctic  blast  which  threatened  to 
sweep  away  the  frail  shelter,  when  the  relief  expedition  landed.  By 
this  time  the  lethargy  of  exhaustion  had  brought  nearly  all  of  the 
little  band  to  such  a  pass  that  they  hardly  knew  what  had  happened 
when  succor  came.  "  We  came  to  the  tent,"  says  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Thetis,  "  under  which  lay  four  of  the  poor  fellows.  Two  lay 
outside,  one  with  his  face  so  swollen  that  he  could  hardly  show  by  his 
eyes  the  excitement  that  filled  his  being.  The  other  was  muttering, 
in  a  voice  that  could  scarcely  be  heard  in  the  howling  of  the  gale,  his 
hungry  appeal  for  food.  Pushing  aside  the  flags  of  the  tent,  we  saw  a 
sight,  the  like  of  which  we  trust  never  to  see  again.  Crowded  together 
in  the  little  of  the  tent  that  was  left  standing,  lay  Greely  and  three  of 
his  men  in  their  sleeping-bags,  black  with  dirt.  Their  hollow  cheeks 
and  gleaming  eyes  made  a  picture  we  shall  never  forget,  and  told  a 
story  that  has  few  rivals  in  the  histories  of  miserable  sufferings.  The 
short  glance  revealed  four  men  with  the  hand  of  death  laid  upon  them; 
one,  indeed,  was  gasping  his  last  feeble  breath  while  food  and  stimu- 
lants were  forced  between  his  teeth.  The  fate  of  the  other  three  was 
a  question  of  a  very  few  hours."  Even  the  pitifully  inadequate  rations 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  seal  skin  on  which  these  men  had  latterly 
subsisted  had  finally  given  out,  and  only  a  few  scraps  of  this  unnatural 
food  was  left.     History  records  no  rescue  more  timely  than  this. 

During  their  stay  at  Fort  Conger  the  Greely  colony  collected  a  great 
„,v  .  .V,  .   amount  of  valuable  scientific  information  in  explorations  and 

Tne  fartaeBt  i- 

north.  observations.     They  brought  back  as  one  of  their  proudest 

trophies  a  British  flag  that  had  marked  the  farthest  northern  point 
ever  before  reached  by  man.  To  two  of  the  colonists,  Lieutenant 
Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard,  was  given  the  renown  of  having 
reached  the  farthest  north  ever  touched  by  any  man — latitude  83"^ 
24',  longitude  40°  46'  W.  They  erected,  as  a  record  of  their  achieve- 
ment, a  massive  cairn  of  rocks,  containing  an  account  of  their  journey. 
The  Greely  party  intended  to  have  crossed  Smith's  Sound  to  Little- 
ton Island,  on  the  east  side,  and  thus  have  found  relief,  before  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  winter  quarters  at  Cape  Sabine ;  but  the  sound 
remained  open  all  winter,  and  crossing  in  open  boats  was  impracticable. 
When  Congress  made  direct  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  a 
reward  of  $25,000  was  offered  to  "any  ship  or  ships,  person  or  persons. 
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not  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the  United  States,  as  shall  dis- 
cover and  rescue,  or  satisfactorily  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  expedition 
of  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely."  It  was  this  incentive  that  stimulated 
a  search  for  the  party  by  private  vessels.  In  his  account  of  the  rescue, 
Greely  says :  "  The  wise  act  of  Congress  in  offering  a  bounty  to  the 
whalers  was  the  turning-point  in  our  fortunes,  and  exemplifies  the 
importance  of  utilizing  all  resources  when  the  honor  or  credit  of  a 
nation  is  at  stake.  That  the  United  States  navy  won  in  the  race  for 
Sabine  is  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful  adaptability  and  abundant 
resources  of  the  representative  American  seaman,  which  fits  him  so 
well  for  coping  successfullj^  -with  new  and  untried  dangers  and  makes 
him  a  worthy  rival  of  '  our  kin  beyond  the  sea.'  " 

An  unfortunate  complication  arose  in  1881  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  republican  governments  that 
were  fighting  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  The  states  com- 
republics  of  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru  had  been  at  war  with  south 
each  other  for  a  year  or  two  when,  in  1881,  Peru  having 
been  effectually  beaten  and  paralyzed,  the  United  States  Minister  to 
that  country,  Mr.  S.  A.  Hurlbut,  addressed  a  memorandum  to  Gen- 
eral and  Admiral  Lynch,  commanding  the  Chilian  forces  in  Peru, 
urging  a  policy  of  magnanimity  and  conciliation  towards  the  Peruvi- 
ans. This  somewhat  irregular  proceeding  greatly  excited  the  Peruvian 
people,  who  fancied  that  the  United  States  Government  was  about  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf.  General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  United  States 
Minister  to  Chili,  felt  called  upon  to  disavow  the  authority  with 
which  Minister  Hurlbut  spoke  for  his  government,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Chilian  Secretary  of  State,  Senor  Balmaceda,  he  animadverted 
with  considerable  severity  upon  Minister  Hurlbut's  course.  Both  of 
these  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  chided  by 
Secretary  Blaine,  who  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing  from  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  The  publication  of  the  correspondence  growing 
out  of  these  unseemly  complications  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in 
this  country,  and  in  Europe  and  South  America ;  many  of  Secretary 
Blaine's  enemies  blamed  him  for  his  vigorous  policy  and  spirited 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  was  necessary  to  send  a  special  envoy, 
Mr.  William  H.  Trescot,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  distracted  republics 
of  the  west  coast,  before  these  difiiculties  could  be  adjusted  and  the 
real  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  made  intelligible.- 

President  Arthur's  veto  of  the  anti-Chinese  immigration  bill,  early 
in  1882,  provoked  a  storm  of  indignation  in  those  far  West- 
ern  States  that  were  chieflv  interested  in  enacting  measures  Chinese  wu 

.'  *^  Tetoed. 

to  restrict  that  variety  of  immigration.     A  new  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  modifying  the  famous  "  Burlin- 
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game  treaty,"  luid  been  negotiated  iu  1880 ;  one  of  the  provisions  of 
this  convention  was  that  either  government  miglit  limit  the  residence 
or  immigration  of  persona  from  the  dominions  of  tlie  otlier,  provided 
the  limitation  or  restriction  was  "reasonable."  President  Arthur's 
veto  of  the  bill  was  based  on  the  proposition  that  a  total  suspension 
of  Chinese  immigration  for  twenty  years,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  was 
not  "  reasonable  "  in  the  sense  that  that  word  was  employed  in  the 
treaty.  The  Cliinese  Minister  in  Washington  had  protested  against  the 
bill,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ribald  persons  who  accused  the  Presi- 
dent of  being  subject  to  the  insidious  influences  of  the  Chinese  lega- 
tion. But  he  was  generally  commended  for  his  courage  in  withstand- 
ing the  influence  of  popular  clamor ;  and  when  Congress  passed  a 
second  bill,  in  which  tlie  suspension  of  immigration  was  reduced  to 
ten  years,  the  President  signed  it,  May  ('!lh,  1882,  and  the  bringing 
in  of  Chinese  laborers  was  made  a  penal  offence. 

The  President's  decision  of  character  was  again  evinc(ul  when,  in 
August,  1882,  he  vetoed  a  bill  making  appropriations  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  !t(jl9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
many  of  which,  as  he  said,  were  "for  purposes  not  for  the  common 
defence  or  general  welfare,  and  which  did  not  promote  commerce 
among  the  States."  The  executive  veto  was  sustained  by  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  requisite  two  thirds  vote  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  veto  not  being  mustered. 

During  the  second  year  of  Arthur's  term  of  office  the  notorious 
"  star  riiute "  trials  excited  public  attention  and  furnished 
Koutofrauds  topics  for  inucli  political  gossip.  Before  the  close  of  Hayes's 
Administration  there  had  been  intimations  of  the  existence 
of  scandals  in  the  postal  service  that  threatened  soon  to  be  made 
public.  Early  in  IHH]  the  developments  began.  It  was  charged  that 
frauds  were  committed  in  the  letting  of  contracts  for  carrying  the 
mails  over  routes  other  than  those  served  by  railways  or  steamboats. 
These  routes  were  officially  marked  in  the  schedules  with  a  star,  and 
were  popularly  and  technically  known  as  star  routes.  The  result  of 
the  exposures  was  the  resignation  of  Thomas  J.  Brady,  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-general,  in  April,  1881.  One  of  iiis  subordinates  was 
removed,  and  the  auditor  of  the  postal  accounts,  McGrew,  also  re- 
signed.    Several  persons  were  indicted  for  complicity  in  these  frauds. 

The  trials  went  over  into  the  next  year,  and  a  number  of  officials, 
contractors,  and  one  prominent  Republican  politician,  S.  W.  Dorsey, 
a  United  States  Senator  from  Arkansas,  were  presented  in  court 
under  indictment.  It  was  found  that  the  contracts  calling  for  services 
on  comparatively  unimportant  and  inexpensive  routes  were  made 
profitable  by  raising  the  rates  of  compensation  under  the  pretence 
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that  greater  expedition  and  more  frequent  trips  were  demanded  by 
the  public  needs.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  connivance  of 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government  in  the  Post  Office 
Department.  It  was  found  that  some  of  these  augmentations,  dis- 
honestly undertaken,  increased  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails  on 
134  routes  from  |143,169  to  1622,808  per  year.  On  26  routes  the 
same  devices  were  employed  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  contractors  from 
165,216  to  $530,319.  The  trials  were  a  prolific  source  of  political 
scandal  and  -gossip.  During  the  time  of  their  continuance,  which 
reached  over  into  1883,  an  immense  mass  of  testimony  was  taken, 
and  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons  were  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  the  scandal.  Two  or  three  United  States  Senators  were  involved 
in  the  noxious  business  ;  bribery  and  corruption  among  detectives  and 
witnesses  were  freely  charged ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  bad  feeling 
among  participants  was  engendered.  In  the  end,  the  offenders  es- 
caped unwhipt  of  justice,  and  the  trials,  of  which  there  were  several, 
resulted  in  nothing  but  an  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the  swindlers 
and  of  the  extent  of  their  crimes  against  the  Government. 

An  important  revision  of  the  postal  laws  in  1883  reduced  the  rates 
of  letter  postage  from  three  cents  for  each  half  ounce  to  two  cents, 
and  so  simplified  the  entire  schedule  and  liberalized  the  rates  for 
printed  matter  that  the  service  was  made  more  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  people  than  ever  before.  In  the  same  year,  important  changes 
were  made  in  the  rates  of  internal  revenue  taxation,  certain  taxes 
being  abolished  and  others  materially  reduced.  Corresponding 
changes  were  made  in  the  customs  tariff,  the  principle  of  protection 
to  American  industries,  however,  being  still  maintained  with  vigor. 

The  movement  which  had  steadily  though  slowly  been  carried 
forward  in  the  interests  of  a  reformed  civil  service  finally  c;^ii  s^„i^ 
culminated,  in  January,  1883,  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  ''*°™- 
enlarging  the  powers  of  the  National  board  of  civil  service  commis- 
sioners and  formulating  a  better  code  for  the  regulation  of  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  and  dismissals  in  the  service.  The  frightful 
abuses  that  had  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  official  patronage 
of  the  Government,  made  more  apparent  though  not  more  flagrant 
at  the  beginning  of  Garfield's  administration,  loudly  called  for  recti- 
fication. To  a  certain  extent,  it  was  felt  that  Garfield's  tragic  death 
was  due  to  the  disorders  of  a  debauched  public  service ;  for  it  was  a 
mean  squabble  over  the  distribution  of  offices  that  gave  excuse  to  the 
miserable  "  crank  "  who  wrought  that  death.  It  was  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  check  the  quadrennial  wild  rush  for  place.  The 
law  of  1883,  subsequently  improved  upon,  made  fitness  a  prerequisite 
to  appointment,  and  secured  in  his  place  the  employee  of  the  Gov- 
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erment  against  removal  except  for  just  reasons  and  for  the  good  of  the 
service. 

President  Arthur  early  asked  Congress  to  consider  the  condition  of 
the  navy,  reduced  since  the  war  to  a  feeble  force  of  vessels  of  an 
obsolete  pattern  and  low  power.  Under  the  vigorous  administration 
of  William  E.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Congressional  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  iron  and  steel  cruisers  in 
place  of  the  crafts  that,  in  these  later  years  of  naval  progress,  were 
no  longer  formidable. 

The  latter  part  of  Arthur's  administration  was  not  disturbed  by 
many  complaints  from  organized  labor.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
agricultural  crops  of  1881  had  caused  discontent  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding ;  and  in  1882  the  society  calling  itself  the  Knights 
of  Labor  began  to  be  conspicuous.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains  an  organization  known  as  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  about  the  same  time  began  to 
exhibit  considerable  power.  A  strike  for  a  new  scale  of  wages, 
declared  in  June,  1882,  extended  through  all  branches  of  the  iron  busi- 
ness and  lasted  into  the  following  September.     Another  strike,  which 


The  South  Portal  of  the  Main  Building  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
Drawn  by  John  Macdonaid  from  a  photograph. 
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Plan  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

{A,  Main  Building;  1  B,  United  States  and  State  Exhib- 
its; C,  Horticultural  Hall ;  D,  Mexican  Building ;  B,  Art 
Gallery  ;  F,  Factory  and  Mills  ;  G,  live  stock  stables  ;  H,  res- 
taurants ;  I,  fountain,  80  feet  high  ;  J,  live  stock  arena. 


excited  working  people  in 
the  Eastern  States,  was  that 
of  the  New  Yoi-k  freight 
handlers  in  the  same  summer. 
It  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence to  shippers  of  merchan- 
dise, and  resulted  in  a  block- 
ade of  transportation  that 
lasted  for  several  weeks. 
The  next  two  years  were 
comparatively  tranquil  in  all 
departments  of  American 
labor. 

In  1883  the  Ohio  Valley 
was  devastated  by  greater  and  more  destructive  floods  than  had  been 
known  since  the  country  was  settled  by  the  white  people.  ri„odsinthe 
In  February,  1883,  while  the  ground  was  frozen  and  cov-  owovaiiey. 
ered  with  snow,  excessive  rains  filled  with  freshets  the  valley  regions 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  The 
Ohio  River  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  covering  the  country  for 
miles  around  with  floods,  sweeping  away  a  vast  amount  of  property 
of  every  description,  and  causing  much  suffering  and  loss.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  flood  came  on  the  15th  of  February,  when  the  water 
rose  to  the  enormous  height  of  sixty-two  feet  and  four  inches  at 
Cincinnati,  cutting  off  railway  travel  by  nearly  all  the  lines  and 
almost  completely  isolating  the  city.  Great  damage  was  also  done  at 
Lawrenceburg,  New  Albany,  Jeffersonville,  Madison,  and  Aurora,  in 
Indiana,  and  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Several  lives  were  lost,  and 
the  property  destroyed  blotted  out  millions  of  dollars  from  the  region 
visted  by  this  infliction. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  that  marked  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States  during  the  year  1883  was  a  coldness  that  grew 

1  A  table  showing  the  comparative  sizes  of  great  exposition  buildings :  — 

Crystal  Palace,  London (1851) 

London  Exposition (1862) 1 

Paris  Exposition (1855) 

Paris  Exposition (1867) 

Vienna  Exposition  (1873) 

Philadelphia  Exposition (1876) 

Atlanta  Exposition 1 1881) 

Louisville  Exposition (1883) 

New  Orleans  Exposition  (Main  Building  alone,  and  not  includ- 
ing galleries) '. (1884) 1 

Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  at  Chicago  World's 
Fair  (including  galleries) (1893) 1 


sq.  ft. 
989,884 
,400,000 
545,934 
456,923 
430,500 
872,820 
107,520 
677,400 

,656,030 

,327,669 
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up  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Germany  in  consequence  of 
German  hos-  ^^^  attitude  which  the  German  Government  took  on  the  ques- 
AmJrican  *'°"  °^  tiichinosis  in  American  pork.  Something  like  a  panic 
pork.  agitated  the  European  countries  that  had  been  large  custom- 

ers of  American  exporters  of  pork  products,  the  allegation  being  that 
American  pork  was  diseased  and  unfit  for  human  food.  This  panic, 
which  begun  in  Italy,  in  1879,  spread  through  the  countries  of  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe,  fanned  to  some  extent  by  the  governments 
and  persons  interested  in  excluding  American  products  from  competi- 
tion with  those  of  domestic  origin.  The  interdiction  was  most  severe 
in  Germany ;  and  out  of  the  controversy  that  arose  over  the  extrava- 
gant charges  made  by  the  German  Government  against  American 
pork,  came  a  personal  disagreement  between  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
ruling  power  in  Germany,  and  the  United  States  Minister  to  Berlin, 
A.  A.  Sargent,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Minister  resigned,  and 
retaliatory  legislation  was  proposed,  but  not  resorted  to,  in  the  United 
States. 

The  centenary  of  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States  was  celebrated  in  New  Orleans  in  1884  by  an  exhibition,  which, 
like  that  of  1881  in  Atlanta,  with  the  great  American  staple  for  the 
fundamental  idea,  grew  to  the  proportions  of  an  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  world's  industrial  progress.  The  exhibition,  having  a 
^wasi-National  authorization,  was  opened  December  1st,  1884,  and 
closed  at  the  end  of  May  in  the  following  year.  In  some  respects 
the  exposition  surpassed  all  others  that  had  been  previously  held  in 
the  United  States ;  and  in  all  respects  it  was  notably  successful, 
excepting  only  its  financial  results ;  the  estimates  of  the  costs  of  the 
enterprise  were  too  low,  and  considerable  embarrassment  was  met 
when  the  affairs  of  the  organizers  were  finally  closed.  Many  foreign 
countries  were  represented  in  the  exhibition,  Mexico  being  notably  the 
largest  contributor  among  these. 

One  important  official  change  which  took  place  during  President 
Notable  cab-  Arthur's  last  year  in  ofiice  was  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
inet  changes.  Chaj-ies  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Postmaster- 
general  Walter  Q.  Gresham  was  appointed  to  the  post  thus  made 
vacant,  September  25th,  1884,  and  Mr.  Frank  Hatton,  First  Assist- 
ant, was  promoted  to  be  Postmaster-general.  Mr.  Gresham  was 
subsequently  appointed,  in  October  following,  United  States  Circuit 
Judge,  and  Hugh  McCuUoch  again  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
A  melancholy  interest  attached  to  the  closing  years  of  Secretary  Fol- 
ger's  life,  on  account  of  his  recent  defeat  for  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  While  he  was  yet  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  by  the  Republican  Convention  of  that  State,  held 
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in  September,  1882.  The  nomination  was  warmly  resisted  by  many 
who  objected  that  Mr.  Folger  was  "an  Administration  candidate, 
forced  upon  the  Republicans  of  New  York  against  their  will  and 
against  his  own  will."  The  canvass  was  not  conducted  by  the  Repub- 
licans with  much  spirit.  The  Democrats  nominated  as  their  guber- 
natorial candidate  Grover  Cleveland,  who,  as  mayor  of  Buffalo,  had 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  State  by  his  vigorous,  independent, 
and  successful  administration  of  local  aifairs.  The  New  Q^„y„ 
York  Republicans  were  not  united,  and  the  result  was  the  Go™rno?o£ 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  by  a  ma-  New  York. 
jority  of  more  than  150,000  over  all,  and  a  plurality  of  192,854  over 
Folger.  Secretary  Folger  deeply  felt  the  sting  of  this  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  dissensions  caused 
in  New  York  politics  began  to  be  quieted. 

Considerable  popular  interest  was  felt  in  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  in  1884.^  This  vast  structure,  begun  in  1848, 
had  long  excited  the  regret  of  visitors  to  the  National  capital,  as  it 
stood  bare,  forlorn,  and  unfinished  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
society  that  bad  undertaken  the  work  abandoned  it  to  the  Government 
in  1877,  and  operations  were  soon  after  begun  to  carry  it  forward  to 
completion.  As  finally  finished,  the  monument  is  a  simple  but  gigan- 
tic obelisk,  its  extreme  height  being  696  feet  and  9.36  inches  above 
sea  level.  The  shaft  is  45  feet  square  at  the  base  and  is  provided  with 
a  capacious  elevator  car  for  the  use  of  visitors  to  the  apex.  The 
structure  cost  $1,187,710,  and  is  adorned  within  by  numerous  votive 
stones  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  gifts  of  governments,  civic  and 
social  organizations,  and  noted  people. 

An  important  piece  of  Congressional  legislation  during  the  second 
year  of  Arthur's  administration  was  the  enactment  of  a  severe  statute 
against  polygamy.  This  law,  known  as  the  "Edmunds  law,"  was 
passed  in  1882,  and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted 
of  plural  marriage.  Under  the  act  five  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  President  for  the  superintendence  of  the  elective  and  other 
political  machinery  for  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  operation  of  this 
law  had  the  effect  of  gradually  extinguishing  polygamy  in  the  Mor- 
mon establishment  of  Utah. 
1  Dedication  of  the  monument  was  deferred  till  WashiHgton's  birthday,  Feb.  22d,  1885. 
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The  logical  issue  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1884  was  tlie  tariff. 
The  creation  of  a  commission  *to  revise  the  tariff  in  1882,  and  the  en- 
actment of  a  new  tariff  during  the  next  year,  had  brought  this  subject 
prominently  before  the  people.  More  recently,  in  March,  1884,  the 
so-called  "  Morrison  horizontal  bill,"  reducing  most  of  the  existing 
duties  twenty  per  cent,  without  much  discrimination,  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  William  R.  Morrison, 
of  Illinois.  The  proposition  created  great  uproar  and  was  defeated  two 
months  later  by  a  vote  of  159  to  155,  no  less  than  42  Democrats  voting 
against  it.  The  majority  of  the  House  was  then  Democratic.  These 
recalcitrants  were  known  as  "  Randall  Democrats,"  as  they  trained 
with  Representative  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a 
high-tariff,  or  protection,  Democrat.  Another  reason  for  the  con- 
spicuousness  given  to  the  tariff  question  was  the  renewed  prominence 
of  James  G.  Blaine  as  a  presidential  candidate.  Mr.  Blaine  was  now 
regarded  as  the  special  champion  of  a  protective  tariff.  His  nomina- 
tion by  the  Republican  party  was  tolerably  certain. 

But  there  were  other  questions  agitating  the  public  mind;  and,  as 

events  subsequently  proved,  even  the  dominating  issue  of  the  tariff 

was  not  destined  to  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  of 
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sHiuation,       i»«4.      What  IS  knowu  as  "the  machine"  in  political  man- 
agement had  become  offensive  to  the  people,  the  "  machine  " 
of  the  Republican  party  being  notably  active  and  arrogant.     A  few 
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leaders  in  each  State  dictated  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  what 
nominations  should  be  made,  what  policy  adopted,  and  what  dis- 
tribution of  political  plunder  should  be  had.  The  combinations  of 
labor  organizations  were  growing  more  formidable ;  and  talk  of  stra- 
tegical movements  by  these,  which  would  compel  the  respect  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  political  parties,  was  common.  The  "  boycott  " 
as  a  means  of  coercion  had  been  imported  from  Ireland,  and  politicians 
quailed  before  a  threat  of  a  "  boycott "  which  might  be  declared  on 
any  one  of  their  candidates. 

Another  form  of  popular  discontent  was  the  general  uneasiness  over 
the  laxity  that  characterized  the  administration  of  justice  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Juries  were  either  corrupt  or  easy-going;  the 
laws  were  defective,  or  the  courts  lacked  that  severity  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  just  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence was  a  resort  to  lynch  law  in  some  parts  of  the  Republic,  and 
a  somewhait  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  aggrieved  citizens  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  This  condition  of  things  provoked 
a  serious  riot  in  Cincinnati,  in  March,  1884.  One  William  Berner 
had  been  tried  for  assisting  in  the  killing  of  his  employer,  William  H. 
Kirk.  The  crime  was  one  of  peculiar  atrocity  and  had  been  confessed 
by  the  principal,  Joseph  Palmer,  and  his  accessory,  Berner.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  jury  found  Berner  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
The  observant  public,  reflecting  that  at  that  time  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty  murderers  in  the  Cincinnati  jail  who  had  long  been  with- 
out due  trial,  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation.  Throngs  of 
men  assembled  about  the  jail,  grumbling  and  growling  over  the  slow 
pace  of  leaden-footed  justice  and  recalling  the  many  scandals  that  had 
disgraced  the  criminal  courts.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the 
public  halls  to  protest  against  the  verdict  and  to  demand  a  more  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

It  was  an  easy  transition  from  protest  to  actual  violence,  and  the 
meeting,  hastily  adjourned  to  shut  off  the  advocates  of  mob  law,  was 
made  an  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  a  mob  which  flew  to  the  jail 
and  broke  open  the  doors  only  to  find  that  Berner  had  been  j^j^ti^ 
privately  removed  to  the  State  penitentiary  in  Columbus  by  C"'='°°i'"- 
the  alarmed  authorities.  The  sheriff  brought  in  a  company  of  militia 
and  ordered  the  rioters  to  withdraw  from  the  jail.  They  refused  and 
were  fired  upon,  several  being  killed.  The  rioting  now  became  general 
in  many  portions  of  the  city.  Gun-shops  were  broken  into  and  rifled 
of  arms  and  the  city  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  disorder.  Barricades 
were  built  in  the  streets  ;  the  court-house  was  set  on  fire ;  prominent 
business  buildings  were  threatened,  and  shots  were  exchanged  between 
the  rioters  and  the  military.     Great  alarm  prevailed  throughout  the 
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Other  riots. 


State,  and  the  militia  were  hnrried  into  Cincinnati  to  save  the  city 
from  threatened  destruction.  As  was  the  case  in  the  railroad  riots  of 
Pittsburgh,  in  1877,  the  mob  finally  spent  its  force  and  order  was 
restored  after  six  days'  disorder  had  distracted  Cincinnati.  It  was 
reported  that  45  people  were  killed  and  138  wounded  during  these 
riotous  disturbances. 

In  April,  1884,  a  disagreement  as  to  wages  arose  in  the  coal  mines 
of  Hocking  Valley,  Ohio,  which  was  destined  to  play  some  part  in  the 
impending  political  campaign.  The  miners  were  undoubt- 
edly poorly  paid  ;  and  their  statement  of  grievances  excited 
much  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Public  sympathy  was  with 
the  striking  miners ;  but  when,  from  protesting  against  the  lockout 
that  deprived  them  of  work  and  reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, the  strikers  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  incendiarism, 
they  lost  much  of  the  sympathy  that  had  been  at  first  enlisted  in  their 
behalf.  Lawless  men  had  interfered  to  destroy  the  pi-operty  of  the 
mining  operators ;  but,  as  usual,  the  real  sufferers  were  not  guilty  of 
the  crimes  of  rioters. 

In  February,  1884,  the  Ohio  Kiver  again  inundated  a  considerable 
section   of  country,  the  most  destructive  point  of  the  freshet  being 
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the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati. Heavy  rains 
and  melting  wea- 
ther had  combined 
to  swell  the  stream 
and  its  tributaries 
and  break  up  the 
ice.  The  river 
rose  rapidly,  so 
rapidly  indeed,  that 
many  poor  families 
were  surprised  by 
the  flood ;  their 
houses  vi^ere  swept 
away  and  a  large 
part  of  the  city 
was  under  water. 
Other  towns  and 
villages  and  outly- 
ing farms  suffered 
heavily ;  buildings 
were  carried  off 
bodily  by  the 
freshet ;  many  cat- 
tle and  horses  were 
drowned,  and  a  few  lives  of  the  people  were  lost.  The.  water  at  its 
highest  stage  reached  the  mark  of  71  feet  at  Cincinnati,  February 
14th ;  this  was  the  liighest  point  ever  recorded.  With  their  accus- 
tomed generosity  and  thoughtfulness,  the  people  of  other  States 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  money,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  were  forwarded  to  the 
sufferers.  One  notable  feature  of  the  flood  in  Cincinnati  was  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  means  of  lighting  the  city;  the  gas-works  were 
under  water  and  the  horror  of  great  darkness  added  to  the  dangers  of 
the  night. 

There  were  signs  of  mutiny  in  the  camps  of  the  Republicans  when 
it  became  apparent  that  IMr.  Blaine  would  be  the  presidential  candi- 
date of  the  party  in  1884.  At  the  last  previous  convention  of  the 
party,  in  1880,  and  before  that,  in  1876,  "  the  man  from  Maine  "  had 
been  a  conspicuous  candidate  for  the  nomination.  On  the  eve  of  the 
convention  of  1876  he  had  been  assailed  with  charges  against  his 
personal  honesty,  it  having  been  alleged  that  he  had  been  implicated 
in  sundry  disreputable  railroad  transactions.     One  of  these  was  an 


The  Cincinnati  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  Berner  was  tried,  after 
it  had  been  wrecked  by  the  rioters. 

Drawn  by  John  Macdonaid  from  a  photograph  by  Rombach  ^  Groene. 
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Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  during  the  Floods  of  1884. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  Rombach  Sf  Groene. 

allegation  to  the  effect  that  he  had  transferred  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  company  seventy-five  worthless  bonds  of  the  Little  Rock 
&  Fort  Smith  Railroad  company  as  security  for  f  64,000,  which  he 
had  borrowed  and  never  paid.  This  charge  was  disproved  by  the 
testimony  of  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  company, 
who  swore  that  he  had  turned  over  to  the  company  the  bonds  in 
question. 

But  the  charges  were  immediately  revived,  and  great  importance  was 
attached  to  a  series  of  letters  that  had  passed  between  Blaine 
and  one  Warren  Fisher,  relating  to  the  transactions  in  which 
the  former  had  been  involved.  These  letters  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  James  Mulligan,  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  Fisher. 
In  an  interview  with  Mulligan,  Blaine  obtained  possession  of  the 
letters ;  and  when  his  taking  possession  of  them  thus  had  incited  his 
enemies  to  declare  that  he  would  not  dare  to  divulge  their  contents, 
he  confounded  his  opponents  and  surprised  his  friends  by  producing 
the  letters  in  open  session  of  the  House  and  reading  them.  Blaine's 
friends  claimed  that  this  exposition  of  the  famous  letters  completely 
exonerated  him  from  all  the  charges  that  had  been  made  against  him. 
His  enemies  would  not  admit  this  exculpation.  But  even  if  this 
defence  were  complete,  a  misfortune  prevented  Blaine  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings  which  might  have  given  him  the  nomination  of 
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1876.     He  was  prostrated  by  a  sunstroke  during  tlie  time  when  the 
nominating  convention  was  held ;  he  failed  to  receive  the  nomination. 

The  charges  of  1876,  amplified  and  amended,  were  brought  up 
against  Blaine  when  his  candidacy  became  firmly  developed 
in  1884.     A  very  considerable  element  of  the   Republican   thc™ug°- 
party  declared  itself  irrevocably  opposed  to  his  nomination.   ""'"''*■ 
A  few  old-time  Republicans  openly  proclaimed  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  him  if  he  were  nominated.     They  charged  him  with  having 
used  his  official  station  for  personal  and  mercenary  ends,  and  declared 
him  unfit  for  the  high  office  of  President.     These  persons,  who  were 
stigmatized  as  being  too  good  and  too  knowing  for  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  were  dubbed  "  Mugwumps  "  by  the  friends  of  Blaine.     In 
the  Algonquin  dialect,  it  is  said,  a  Mugwump  is  a  person  of  superior 
rank  and  intelligence.     The  invention  of  1884  introduced  the  Mug- 
wump into  American  politics.     The  epithet,  first  employed  in  deri- 
sion, was  ultimately  adopted  by  Blaine's  opponents  without  demur. 

At  this  time  Blaine's  popularity,  especially  in  the  Western  States, 
was  tremendous.  He  had  the  same  hold  upon  the  popular  heart-  and 
imagination  that  Henry  Clay  had  during  his  long  and  ineffectual 
chase  for  the  presidency.  His  easy  manners,  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple, fluent  rhetoric,  and  captivating  address  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
crowds.  To  defeat  his  nomination  in  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention which  met   in  Chicago,  June  3d,  1884,  it  was  necessary  that 
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all  his  opponents  should  unite  upon  one 
candidate,  as  the  anti-third-term  men 
had  united  upon  Garfield  four  years  be- 
fore. The  delegates  who  were  inclined 
to  "mugwumpery"  adhered  to  Senator 
George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont.  The 
element  that  was  largely  composed  of 
the  old  Grant  phalanx  now  stood  by 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  who,  although  he 
would  probably  not  have  been  seriously 
regarded  as  a  presidential  possibility  if 
he  had  not  accidentally  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  show  of  what  stufE  he 
was  made,  was  now  frankly  a  candidate. 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  another 
strong  candidate,  and  John  Sherman 
was  again  in  the  field. 

The  convention  was  marked  by  many  dramatic  and  stirring  inci- 
dents, one  of  which  was  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  made 
fn'atedfor"  Under  Conkling's  lead,  in  1880,  to  bind  the  delegates  to  the 
president.  g^^ppQpt  gf  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  whomsoever  he 
might  be.  This  device  to  retain  the  threatening  Mugwumps  failed  ; 
the  convention  refused  to  adopt  it.  Blaine  easily  led  on  the  first  ballot, 
Arthur  being  second,  and  Edmunds,  Logan,  and  Sherman  following 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named.  Logan  sent  a  message 
to  his  friends  to  support  Blaine  when  his  own  nomination  seemed  to 
become  impossible.  The  Edmunds  men  could  not  unite  on  any  one 
of  the  candidates  ;  and  Blaine  was  nominated  on  the  fourth  ballot  by 
a  decisive  majority.  The  scene  that  followed  was  one  of  indescriba- 
ble confusion  and  enthusiasm.  The  Blaine  men  were  intoxicated 
with  joy.  They  furnished  the  keynote  of  the  campaign  by  singing 
songs  glorifying  "  Blaine,  Blaine,  Blaine  of  Maine ; "  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  uproar  a  floral  helmet,  bearing  a  long  white 
plume,  placed  upon  the  desk  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention, 
recalled  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Plumed  Knight,"  given  to  Blaine  in 
the  convention  of  1876,  when  he  was  put  in  nomination  by  a  florid 
orator  who,  referring  to  Blaine's  defiance  of  his  enemies  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  said :  "  Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed 
knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of  the  American 
Congress  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen 
forehead  of  every  defamer  of  his  country  and  maligner  of  its  honor." 

At  an   evening  session,   General  Logan  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
president,  giving  the  ticket  that  sub-flavor  of  militarism  which  it  was 
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supposed  the  people  were  not  yet  quite  ready  to  give  up.  The  plat- 
form resolutions  were  not  characterized  by  the  introduction  of  any 
new  issue.  They  pledged  the  party  to  a  reduction  of  the  surplus 
now  beginning  to  embarrass  the  Federal  treasury,  to  the  protective 
principle  in  the  management  of  the  tariff,  to  the  control  of  corpo- 
rations by  Congress,  and  to  the  enactment  of  an  interstate  commerce 
law. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  Chicago,  July  8th. 
For  a  long  time  before  its  convocation,  the  name  of  Grover  Cleveland 
Cleveland  had  been  on  the  lips  of  multitudes  of  men.  by'the"""' 
Cleveland's  fame  as  the  efficient  and  independent  mayor  of  ^^'^'x^^^- 
Buffalo,  and  his  extraordinary  triumph  in  1882,  when  he  defeated 
Folger  for  Governor  of  New  York  by  the  phenomenal  majority  of 
more  than  190,000,  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  "  the  Man  of  Destiny." 
The  other  candidates  were  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  Allen  G.  Thiirman,  of  Ohio,  and  Samuel 
J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  these  had  a  large  following, 
and  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  second  ballot.  There  was  some 
dissension  in  the  New  York  delegation,  the  Tammany  delegates  hav- 
ing stood,  out  against  Cleveland  until  the  last  moment.  The  defec- 
tion of  the  Republican  "  Mugwumps "  had  greatly  impressed  the 
Democratic  leaders ;  it  was  this  consideration  which  deterred  them 
from  nominating  any  of  the  "old  war-horses"  that  had  been  named. 
An  independent  man,  fresh  from  the  people,  was  more  likely  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  bolters  than  any  Democrat  of  the  old 
school.  The  nomination  of  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  as  candidate  for 
Vice-president  placated  the  survivors  of  an  elder  time  in  politics. 
The  decided  attitude  of  the  bolters  from  Blaine  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Democrats,  who  were  ready  to  meet  these  half  way. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic 
convention  was  constructed  with  a 
view  to  making  odious  the  Repub- 
lican policy.  On  the  tariff  the  deliv- 
erance of  these  resolutions  was  more 
than  usually  guarded.  Instead  of 
declaring  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  reve- 
enue  only,  the  convention  denounced 
the  "abuses  of  the  existing  tariff," 
and  demanded  "  that  Federal  taxation 
shall  be  exclusively  for  public  pur- 
L     '"'^"^■l^     ''I'f'i'JII'lHP^  poses,  and  shall  nob  exceed  the  needs 

I  ^    '  'ilpllli''"*  of   the  government  economically  ad- 

john  A.  Logan.  ministcred." 
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The  campaign  that  ensued  was  characterized  by  great  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides,  by  an  unseemly  virulence,  and  by  attacks  on  the  private 
character  of  the  candidates  rather  than  by  assaults  upon  the  policy 
and  principles  of  parties  and  nominees.  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Blaine  set  forth  with  much  elaboration  and  lucidity 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  and  the  policy  which  should 
be  pursued  by  the  incoming  Administration.  Mr.  Cleveland's  letter 
of  acceptance  did  not  disclose  any  indications  of  the  policy  which  he 
would  pursue,  if  elected ;  but  he  did  promise  an  honest,  business-like, 
and  just  administration  of  public  affairs.  There  were  several  other 
organizations  in  the  field  of  Xational  politics  that  year.  The  Na- 
tional, or  People's,  party,  reorganized  from  the  Greenback  party  of 
1880,  nominated  General  B.  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts; 
the'cam-  °  their  platform  demanded  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for 
^"^'  the  National  bank  currency,  and  denounced  all  corporate 

monopolies.  The  Prohibitionists  nominated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kan- 
sas, for  President.  The  American,  or  anti-Secret  Society  party  nom- 
inated S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  for  President.  During  the  canvass 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  Theodore  Woolsey  and  other 
men  of  mark  to  induce  St.  John  to  withdraw,  as  his  candidacy  was 
an  injury  to  the  Republican  strength,  but  St.  John  refused.  General 
Butler  was  accused  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  and 
drawing  from  the  Democratic  strength,  in  return  for  money  paid  from 
the  Republican  party  treasury.  This  was  denied  by  Butler  in  a 
vigorous  and  vehement  address  which  was  printed  and  circulated  in 
October. 

The  campaign  of  the  Republicans  was  not  so  strictly  directed  by 
an  exposition  of  political  principles  as  Blaine  had  evidently  expected 
it  would  be.  It  largely  partook  of  a  defensive  character,  owing  to 
the  attacks  of  his  adversaries.  Political  processions  were  employed 
by  both  sides ;  and  the  Democrats  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  starving 
Hocking  Valley  miners  (Blaine  being  reported  to  own  stock  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  mines)  as  a  feature  of  their  torchlight  displays. 
They  rung  the  changes  on  "  the  Mulligan  letters,"  chanted  passages 
from  those  celebrated  documents,  and  made  the  most  possible  of  all  the 
petty  scandals  that  had  been  brought  against  the  Maine  statesman. 
On  their  part,  the  Republicans  were  not  far  behind  their  adversaries 
with  the  volume  of  slanders  which  they  produced.  Some  of  these 
were  indecent  assaults  on  Cleveland's  private  character,  and  Demo- 
crats retorted  in  kind.  One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the 
campaign  was  an  ill-advised  remark  of  the  spokesman  of  a  religious 
body,  who,  in  an  address  to  Blaine,  referred  to  the  fight  of  "  the 
Plumed  Knight "  as  an  attack  on  "  Rum,  Romanism,  and  Rebellion." 
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The  alliterative  phrase  was  at  once  caught  up  by  Blaine's  opponents 
and  used  with  great  effect  to  alienate  from  him    the  Irish  jj^.  ^^^_ 
Catholic  votes,  which,  it  was  believed,  were  naturally  gravi-  "'xJ^ee 
fating  to  him.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  disavowed  any  syin-  "■'*•" 
pathy  with  the  utterance  of  the  spokesman,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  even  heard  it  at  the  meeting  in  which  it  was  made.     The  phrase 
stuck,  and  it  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  result. 

The  Democrats  had  begun  the  campaign  confidently ;  for  they  had 
the  153  votes  of  the  "  solid  South  "  and  needed  only  48  from  the  North 
to  give  them  a  clear  majority  in  the  electoral  college.  From  the  so- 
called  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York  these  votes  must  come,  the  last-named  being  regarded  Cleveland's 
as  the  "  pivotal  State,"  whose  vote  would  decide  the  election,  'i'"*'™- 
Cleveland  carried  all  four  of  these,  giving  him  66  votes  from  the  North- 
ern States ;  the  Republicans  had  all  the  rest.  For  several  days,  how- 
ever, the  result  in  New  York  was  in  doubt,  and  great  excitement 
prevailed,  angry  Republicans  charging  that  the  returns  were  being 
tampered  with  in  the  Democratic  interest.  The  canvass  showed  that 
Cleveland  had  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality  of  1,149  in  a  total  vote 
of  more  than  1,000,000,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  (36)  gave 
Cleveland  219  to  Blaine's  182.  The  National  popular  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  polled  up  to  that  time,  reaching  over  10,000,000,  of  which 
Cleveland  had  4,911,017,  and  Blaine  had  4,848,334. 

Grover  Cleveland  was  the  first  Democrat  to  occupy  the  presidential 
chair  since  it  had  been  vacated  by  James  Buchanan,  twenty-four  years 
before.  The  political  revolution  thus  effected  was  the  more  impressive 
on  account  of  the  length  of  the  party  domination  to  which  it  put  an 
end.     To  many  timorous  people  this  disturbance  of  a  long-continued 

party  rule  seemed  fraught  with  dire 
consequences.  They  expected  finan- 
cial disasters  and  such  an  incursion  of 
place-hunters  at  the  National  capital 
as  had  disgraced  the  country  when 
Andrew  Jackson's  coming  into  power, 
in  1829,  had  displaced  the  Whigs,  and 
opened  the  flood-gates  of  oflicial  pat- 
ronage for  the  people.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's inaugural  address  was  reassur- 
ing ;  it  breathed  a  manly  and  patriotic 
spirit,  and  even  his  enemies  praised 
him  for  his  morlerate  utterances  and 
his  evident  desire  to  administer  his 
high  office  with  the  single  purpose  of 
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serving  the  whole  country  with  ardor  and  wisdom.  Before  he  was 
inaugurated  he  was  asked,  by  a  committee  of  the  representatives  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  to  express  his  views  on  what 
is  now  known  as  "  the  silver  question."  His  reply  was  not  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  advocated  an  unlimited  coinage  of  the  white  metal. 

President  Cleveland's  cabinet  was  announced  as  follows:  Secretary 
of  State,  Thomas  ¥.  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
The  new  Daniel  Manning,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  War,  William 
cabinet.  Q_  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
William  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  L. 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi ;  Postmaster-general,  William  F.  Vilas, 
of  Wisconsin  ;  Attorney-general,  Augustus  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas. 
The  army  of  place-hunters  in  Washington  were  disappointed;  they 
surged  through  the  corridors  of  the  various  department  buildings, 
camped  in  the  hotels  and  parks,  invaded  the  private  ofl&ces  of  the  chiefs 
of  bureaus  and  made  difficult  the  orderly  transaction  of  current  busi- 
ness. But,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  a  change 
in  the  political  complexion  of  the  National  Administration  did  not 
involve  an  immediate  and  sweeping  change  in  the  minor  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government.  To  a  great  extent,  however,  these  changes 
were  to  come  later,  when  even  the  stalwart  resistance  of  the  President 
must  give  way  to  the  continuous  pressure  of  the  politicians  ;  for  the 
time  being,  office-hunting  was  deliberately  discouraged. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  Administration  that  aroused  the 
Difficulties  antagonism  of  its  opponents  was  the  rejection  of  one  of 
the^'new"'^  the  cruisers  built  for  the  navy  under  a  contract  made  by  the 
navy.  previous    Administration.     The    ship    Dolphin,    technically 

known  as  a  despatch  boat,  after  examination  by  a  board  of  experts 
appointed  by  Secretary  Whitney,  was  reported  as  unfit  for  duty  on 
account  of  her  "structural  weakness."  Attorney-general  Garland, 
having  examined  the  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  vessel,  decided 
that  the  contracts  under  which  the  Dolphin  was  built  were  not  valid. 
This  so  greatly  embarrassed  the  contractor,  John  Roach,  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  engaged  in  building  three  large  cruisers,  the  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  and  Boston,  that  he  was  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  four 
vessels  were  subsequently  finished  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Roach  works  and  workmen  being  employed,  with  the 
consent  of  Roach's  assignees.  Roach  did  not  long  survive  his  finan- 
cial suspension.     He  died  in  January,  1887. 

In  1885  the  renewal  of  the  United  States  fisheries  disputes  with 
the  Governments  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  excited  much  ill- 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Canadians  being  especially 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  hostility  to  the  American  fishermen. 
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V         ^^^MHlik  "^^^    United    States     Government, 

^^_  ^^fT^^x  annoyed  and  chagrined  by  the  deci- 

^^B  ^Hf^Lwl*   V'i4  s^<^"    of    *hs    Fishery    Commission, 

1^  ^HHHiffi^  constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 

W        ^^^^kSj  ington,  by  which  the  round  sum  of 

15,500,000  had  been  extorted  as  its 
price  for  American  advantages  in  a 
reciprocal  arrangement,  took  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  an 
abrogation  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  that  sum  of  money  was  paid. 
This  was  done  by  act  of  Congress, 
March  3d,  1883 ;  and  in  June,  1885, 
w.  c.  Whitney.  the   State  Department  concluded  a 

diplomatic  agreement  with  the  British 
Minister  by  which  the  privileges  conceded  to  American  fishermen  in 
the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  continued  through  the  season  which 
had  already  been  entered  upon.  The  reopening  of  the  old  quarrel 
created  much  ill-feeling  for  the  time;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  determined  to  secure  a  just  and 
honorable  settlement  of  the  long-vexed  question  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  Several  years  were  to  elapse  before  this  desirable  consummation 
could  be  reached. 

General  Grant  died  at  Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  New  York, 
July  23d,  1885,  after  a  long  and  painful  prostration,  not  unlike  that 
which  Garfield  suffered,  and  during  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Garfield, 
the  American  people  universally  sympathized  with  the  illustrious  man 
who  passed  away  under  distressing  circumstances.  Not  long  after 
his  return  from  his  foreign  tour.  General  Grant  became  a  p^^t^  j^^ 
partner  in  a  New  York  banking  house  with  his  son  and  oeni^rai' 
other  persons.  By  the  dishonesty  of  a  junior  partner,  the  °''™'' 
firm  became  insolvent  and  great  financial  loss  was  entailed  upon  the 
general,  who  was  now  well  stricken  in  years.  Congress,  at  the  close 
of  Arthur's  administration,  endeavored  to  assist  the  general  by  pla- 
cing him  on  the  retired  list  of  army  officers,  with  the  usual  allowances 
and  pay  of  a  full  general,  although  he  had  resigned  from  the  army 
when  he  accepted  the  nomination  for  President  in  1868.  A  soreness 
in  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  in  1884,  developed  into  a  cancer  at  the  roots 
of  the  tongue,  which  ultimately  caused  his  death.  The  last  years  of 
Grant's  life  were  full  of  suffering;  but  in  view  of  certain  death,  the 
heroic  man  maintained  a  calm  demeanor",  and,  addressing  himself  to 
the  task  of  writing  a  book  of  his  memoirs,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
he  kept  steadily  at  his  work,  which  was  completed  four  days  before 
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his  death.  The  subsequent  sales  of  this  book  brought  to  his  widow 
the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  earned  by  any  single  publication; 
the  first  payment  to  her  was  in  a  check  for  $200,000. 

For  five  weeks  after  General  Grant  was  taken  to  McGregor  to 
breathe  his  last  in  the  pure  mountain  air,  the  American  people  and 
many  foreign  nations  read  with  sorrow  the  daily  bulletins  that  gave 
token  of  the  stealthy  approach  of  death.  The  inevitable  came  at 
last,  and  millions  of  American  ensigns  all  over  the  broad  land  drooped 
at  half-mast  as  a  sign  that  the  war-worn  and  long-suffering  soldier 
was  no  more.  There  was  some  controversy  over  the  question  of  the 
place  of  his  burial ;  but  the  wishes  of  his  family  finally  prevailed,  and 


The  Grant  Funeral  —  ihe  Procession  arriving  at  the  Tomb. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 

the  body  was  deposited  in  a  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  Park,  New 
York  city.  The  great  civic  and  military  funeral  of  Grant  was  one  of 
the  memorable  sights  witnessed  in  the  metropolis  after  the  war.  It 
was  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  the  United 

States.  The  funeral  took  place  August  8th,  in  the  forenoon, 
sive  funeral  and  was  attended  with  every  incident  and  device  that  ineenu- 

ity  and  reverence  could  suggest  and  money  could  secure. 
The  procession,  stretching  from  the  City  Hall  up  Broadway,  was  eight 
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miles  long.  It  moved  to  the  solemn  tolling  of  bells,  the  firing  of 
minute  guns,  and  the  lamenting  dirges  of  numerous  military  bands 
and  singing  societies.  Among  the  formal  mourners  were  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice-president,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, Confederate  generals  of  renown,  and  men  distinguished  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  civil  life.  General  Hancock  and  a  brilliant 
staff  marshalled  the  funeral  pageant,  and  by  the  bier,  vyhen  the  mor- 
tuary casket  was  brought  to  the  tomb,  were  ex-Presidents  Hayes  and 
Arthur,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheridan,  Admiral  Porter,  and  the 
Confederate  Generals  Gordon,  Buckner,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.     A  naval 


J  7  [  1  I- 


The  Temporary  Tomb,  showing  decoratioris,  in  1890. 
Drawn  by  W.  N.  Smith  from  a  photograph, 

detachment  in  the  Hudson  River  fired  a  salute  for  the  illustrious  dead. 
The  casket  was  laid  in  the  temporary  tomb,  and  the  great  event  was 
over.  A  popular  subscription,  started  soon  after,  was  required  to 
secure  a  great  sum  of  money  for  an  imposing  mausoleum  for  the  final 
reception  of  Grant's  remains. 

After  repeated  and  inexplicable  delays,  Congress  finally  passed,  in 
January,  1886,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  presidential  succession,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  person  who  should   be  chief 
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The  Grant  Monument  in  Riverside  Park,   I  896. 

{Just  before  its  completion.) 

Drawn  from  nature  by  otto  H.  Backer, 

executive.  Notwithstanding  the  warnings  given  by  the  death  in  office 
of  four  Presidents,  Harrison,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  and  Garfield,  the 
statutes  providing  for  the  induction  into  the  presidential  office  of  a 
successor  still  remained  very  imperfect.  It  was  merely  provided  that 
in  case  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  office,  the  Vice-president  should 
act  as  President.  Supplementary  to  this  provision,  it  was  enacted 
that  in  case  the  President  and  Vice-president  should  both  be  removed 
by  death  or  disability,  then  the  presidency  should  pass  in  oi'der  to 
the  temporary  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  it  was  possible  that  both  of  these  two  last- 
named  offices  might  be  vacant  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  contingency 
did  actually  happen  when  Arthur  was  called  to  the  executive  chair 
by  the  death  of  Garfield.  The  death  of  Vice-president  Hendricks, 
November  25th,  1885,  left  the  presidential  succession  increasingly 
uncertain. 

The  law  of  1886  provided  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of 
The  law  t^^  President  and  his  lawful  successor,  the  Vice-president, 
presidmitiai  tl^^  presidency  shall  devolve  upon  a  member  of  the  existing 
succession,  cabinet  in  the  historical  order  of  the  establishment,^  be- 
ginning with  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  death 
or  disability  depriving  the  country  of  the  President  and  the  Vice- 

l  The  Executive  Departments  were  established  in  the  following  order :  State,  Treasury, 
War,  Attorney-general  (subsequently  known  as  Department  of  Justice),  Post  Office,  Navy, 
Interior,  Agriculture. 
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president,  the  presidential  succession  would  fall  to  the  members 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  first  succeeding  to  the  President's  place,  then  the  order  of 
succession  would  be  as  follows,  each  taking  the  place  of  his  predecessor 
removed  by  any  casualty  or  constitutional  disability  :  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Attorney-general,  the  Postmaster-general,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Another  important  law  of  Congress,  approved  by  the  President 
January  18th,  1887,  provided  for  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  States  in  joint  meeting.  In  the  absence  of  any  statute  that 
The  dec-  provided  for  all  the  contingencies  possible  when  disputed 
torai  count,  j-etums  should  be  before  the  joint  meeting,  great  dangers  had 
been  avoided  only  by  mutual  forbearance.  It  was  seen  that  there 
might  come  a  time  when  this  forbearance  could  not  be  safely  counted 
upon;  and  anarchy  and  revolution  might  result  from  a  dispute  over 
doubtful,  imperfect,  or  multiplied  returns  from  the  States.  The  law 
of  1887  provides  that  any  question  that  may  arise  during  the  counting 
of  the  votes  in  joint  meeting  shall  be  discussed  by  each  House  sep- 
arately. In  case  the  two  Houses  shall  not  agree,  when  two  or  more 
sets  of  returns  are  offered  from  any  State,  then  the  returns  that  are 
"  certified  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  under  the  seal  thereof,  shall 
be  counted."  The  law  seeks  to  place  upon  the  several  States  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  lawfulness  of  their  election  returns ; 
and  it  also  provides  that  no  return  shall  be  rejected  except  by  the 
concurrent  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

A  pleasing  international  incident  this  year  (1886)  was  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World," 
which  took  place  in  New  York  harbor  on  the  28th  of  October.  The 
statue  was  the  gift  of  liberty-loving  Frenchmen,  100,000  of  whom 
contributed  to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  enormous  effigy.  The 
figure  was  made  of  sheet  bronze,  by  M.  Bartholdi,  of  France,  and  was 
ingeniously  braced  within;  it  represents  the  Genius  of  Freedom  hold- 
ing aloft  a  torch.  The  figure  was  placed  on  a  pedestal,  the  cost  of 
which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  statue,  and  was  met  by 
a  popular  subscription  in  the  United  States.  The  monu-  Barthowi 
ment,  for  such  it  is,  was  erected  upon  Bedloe's  Island, 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  a  small  fortification.  The  high- 
est point  of  the  statue  (the  tip  of  the  torch)  is  305  feet  above  low 
water.  The  festivities  of  the  inauguration  were  participated  in  by 
distinguished  officials  of  the  French  Republic,  President  Cleveland, 
and  a  great  concourse, of  eminent  citizens.  A  naval  parade  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  celebration,  and  the  city  extended  its  hospitalities 
to  the  foreign  dignitaries  who  honored  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
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The 

Charleston 

earthquake. 


The  second  year  of  Cleveland's  Administration  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  the  notable  events  that  marked  its  course.  On  the  night  of 
August  31st,  1886,  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  all  over 
a  section  of  country  extending  as  far  west  as  Dubuque,  Iowa;  as  far 
south  as  Jacksonville,  Florida ;  as  far  north  as  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut. The  greatest  intensity  of  these  disturbances  was  felt  in  and 
immediately  around  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  that  city  a  large 
number  of  buildings  were  thrown  down,  and  other  structures 
were  so  badly  shattered  that  they  were  subsequently 
demolished.  The  loss  entailed  amounted  to  about  $8,000,000. 
Many  persons  were  killed  by  falling  walls  and  timbers,  and  much 
damage  was  done  to  railway  tracks  by  the  rifting  of  the  earth  and  the 
heaving  of  the  ground  into  hummocks  and  other  phenomenal  irregu- 
larities. An  in- 
describable terror 
seized  upon  the 
inhabitants,  a 

large  proportion  of 
whom  were  igno- 
rant and  super- 
stitious negroes. 
Their  lamenta- 
tions and  cries 
added  to  the  horror 
of  the  night;  and 
thousands  of  them 
were  compelled  to 
camp  in  the  open 
squares  and  sub- 
urban fields,  while 
the  terrifying 

shocks  continued. 
These  earth  trem- 
ors did  not  cease 
at  once,  as  is  the 
manner  of  most 
seismic  disturb- 
ances ;  for  nearly 
a  week  the  earth 
shook  and  rum- 
bled and  awful  St.  Philip'a  church,  showing  the  outer  part  of  the  tower  fallen, 
'  with  tfie  frameworlt  intact. 

noises      proceeded  scenes  in  and  near  Charleston 

from      the     bowels  Brawn  from  photographs 
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Two-foot  Fissure  at  Oak  Forest. 
AFTER  THE    EARTHQUAKE. 
6y  W.  St.  John  Harper. 


Camp  of  the  Homeless  on 
Colonial  Lake 

of  the  solid  globe. 
Relief  for  the  dis- 
tressed people  was 
sent  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  telegraph 
lines  and  railways 
were  dismantled  for 
a  long  time,  and 
isolation  increased 
the  sorrows  of  the 
stricken  city. 

An  extensive 

strike,  beginning 
with  freight  -  han- 
dlers in  Galveston, 
Texas,  ultimately 
spread  all  over  the 
railway  system  of 
the  Southwest,  tying 
up  a  large  railway 
combination  and  for 
a  time  prostrating 
almost  every  indus- 
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trial  interest  in  the  region  immediately  affected.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  a  strike  was  in  operation  in  the  Galveston 
mfiway  district  and  a  boycott  of  a  steamship  company  ordered,  on 
""''°'  account  of  the  substitution  of  colored  men  for  white  Knights 

of  Labor,  who  had  quit  work  when  their  demand  for  higher  wages  had 
been  refused.  All  the  freight-handlers  on  Texas  railroads  refused  to 
touch  freight  brought  by  or  consigned  to  the  boycotted  steamship  line. 
The  strike  extended  to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads ;  and 
before  the  difficulty  could  be  composed,  the  entire  system  known  as 
the  Missouri-Pacific  was  involved.  Much  acrimony  was  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  one  of  the  railroad  officials,  Mr.  Hoxie, 
Vice-president  of  the  Missouri-Pacific,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
delegates  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  to  recognize  that  society  in 
any  way.  The  Governors  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  vainly  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  companies  and  the  strikers :  there  was  some  cor- 
respondence, between  Jay  Gould,  the  capitalist,  and  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  strikers;  but  the  trouble  was  not  adjusted  until  after 
the  first  of  May,  when  the  strike  gradually  collapsed  and  the  men 
resumed  work,  most  of  them  accepting  the  company's  terms  and  taking 
their  old  places  individually,  not  collectively. 

This  strike  was  the  most  extensive  which  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  United  States.  Its  infiuence  was  far-reaching,  for  it  was  active 
in  the  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas, 
and  it  affected  the  business  of  nearly  every  other  State  in  the  Union. 
There  was  considerable  disorder  at  times,  and  some  rioting,  which 
called  out  proclamations  from  Governors  Marmaduke  of  Missouri, 
Hughes  of  Arkansas,  and  Ireland  of  Texas.  Incendiarism,  as  usual, 
was  resorted  to  by  unknown  persons  daring  the  strike,  and  much 
property  was  destroyed  by  these  means.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
striking  employees  lost  nearly  1900,000  in  wages,  and  that  the  Missouri- 
Pacific  Railroad  company  lost  at  least  13,000,000 ;  to  this  must  be 
added  the  great  loss  sustained  by  innocent  persons  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  strike. 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  misfortune  came  the  anarchist  riot 
in  Chicago,  May  4th,  1886.  There  had  been  much  uneasiness  among 
the  laboring  people  of  that  city  during  the  preceding  month,  and  a 
strike  in  the  yards  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  company  had  resulted 
in  considerable  disorder.  Governor  Oglesby  visited  the  yards,  and 
under  his  advice  the  men  agreed  to  arbitrate ;  after  mutual  conces- 
sions, work  was  resumed,  April  22d.  Fresh  troubles  soon  broke  out, 
and  a  demand  for  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work  was  made.  Failing  to 
receive  this,  a  general  strike  of  workingmen  was  precipitated.  This 
included,  not  only  men  employed  by  the  railroad  companies,  but  a  great 


"WE   ARE   PEACEABLE." 


Drawn  by  Orson  Lowell. 


The  scene  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago,  during  Fielden's  speech,  just  before  the 

bomb  was  thrown. 
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variety  of  workmen ;  by  May  1st  it  was  boasted  that  40,000  men  were 
"  out "  for  the  eight-hour  rule.  Incendiary  speeches  were  made  and 
processions  were  organized  to  march  about  the  city  with  cries  and 
devices  of  a  threatening  character.  The  freight-houses  were  closed 
and  barred,  and  all  the  railroads  were  more  or  less  crippled.  Every 
law-abiding  citizen  dreaded  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1877. 

By  Monday,  May  3d,  the  idle  and  demonstrative  crowds  had 
degenerated  into  a  mob,  and  in  a  moblike  spirit  had  assembled  around 
the  works  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  Manufacturing  Company,  whose 
employees  were  under  the  displeasure  of  the  strikers  on  account  of 
their  supposed  contentment  with  their  present  lot.  An  attack  on  the 
works  was  made  when  the  employees  left  on  a  half-holiday, 
and  the  police  were  called  for.  Dashing  up  with  their  patrol  plot  in 
wagon,  the  police  were  fired  upon  by  the  mob,  and  in  the  "^''^°' 
mel^e  which  followed  a  dozen  of  the  mob  were  wounded.  This  was 
the  opportunity  of  the  anarchists,  who  had  all  along  been  waiting  for 
an  occasion  to  put  into  practice  their  destructive  theories.  That  night 
handbills  calling  upon  working  people  to  meet  in  a  square  known 
as  the  Old  Haymarket  were  circulated ;  the  bills  were  printed  in 
English  and  in  German,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  declared 
to  be  to  "denounce  the  latest  atrocious  act  of  the  police,  the  shooting 
of  our  fellow-workmen,"  the  affair  at  the  McCormick  works  being 
thus  referred  to. 

About  1,400  people  responded  to  this  invitation.  The  first  of  the 
speeches  delivered  by  the  anarchists  were  rather  moderate  in  tone ; 
■but  one  Fielden,  an  Englishman,  addressed  the  crowd  in  a  vehement 
style,  declaring  that  the  law  was  the  people's  enemy  and  that  he  and 
his  associates  were  rebels  against  it.  At  this  point  a  detachment  of 
police,  180  in  number,  marched  upon  the  ground  and  ordered  the 
throng  to  disperse.  It  appeared  as  if  Fielden  gave  the  signal  for  an 
attack ;  for  as  he  said,  "  We  are  peaceable,"  and  fired  a  pistol,  a 
lighted  bomb  was  thrown  from  a  narrow  alley  near  the  throng  of 
policemen.  FaUing  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks,  the  missile  exploded 
with  fearful  effect,  killing  one  of  them  instantly  and  so  wounding 
five  others  that  they  subsequently  died ;  several  policemen  were  also 
grievously  wounded.  The  news  of  this  murderous  outbreak  created 
a  profound  impression  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  anarchical  association  in  Chicago  might  have  branches 
ramifying  all  over  the  country,  with  headquarters  in  the  great  cities. 
For  a  time  the  anarchists  and  their  friends  rejoiced  in  their  notoriety 
and  in  the  terror  that  their  deeds  had  evidently  inspired.  The  result 
was  not  altogether  encouraging  to  these  architects  of  ruin. 
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It  was  not  difficult  to  identify  the  leaders  in  the  bloody  plot.  Eight 
of  the  anarchists  were  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
TicHonTand  to  kill.  Judgc  Gary,  presiding,  early  in  the  trial,  gave  a 
o£°the°^  decision  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conspiracy  should  have  agreed  to  commit  a  murder 
at  any  particular  time  to  constitute  them  murderers  or  accessories 
before  the  fact;  that  if  the  killing  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  conspir- 
ators are  guilty  of  murder,  although  the  other  details  of  the  murder 
are  not  settled,  providing  the  killing  has  been  done.  The  evidence 
adduced  was  furnished  by  anarchist  informers,  detectives,  and  news- 
paper reporters.  It  was  shown  that  dynamite,  bombs,  deadly  explo- 
sives, and  weapons  of  various  kinds  were  handled  at  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  the  anarchists ;  and  some  of  these  were  found  in  the  haunts  of 
the  criminals  brought  to  trial.  The  men  convicted  of  murder  were 
August  Spies,  Michael  Schwab,  Samuel  Fielden,  Albert  R.  Parsons, 
Adolph  Fischer,  George  Engel,  and  Louis  Lingg.  Oscar  Neebe  was 
found  less  guilty,  and  his  punishment  was  fixed  at  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment;  the  others  were  sentenced  to  death. 

With  the  approval  of  Judge  Gary  and  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
Mr.  Grinnell,  Governor  Oglesby  commuted  the  sentences  of  Schwab 
and  Fielden  to  imprisonment  for  life;  Lingg  committed  suicide  in 
prison  by  exploding  in  his  mouth  one  of  his  own  bombs ;  Engel,  Par- 
sons, Fischer,  and  Spies  were  hanged,  November  11th,  1887 ;  and  the 
three  convicts  who  remained  in  prison  were  subsequently  pardoned  by 
Governor  Oglesby's  successor.  Governor  Altgeld,  eight  or  nine  years 
later.  The  heroism  of  the  police,  who  charged  upon  and  dispersed  the 
mob  in  the  Old  Haymarket,  undeterred  by  the  frightful  slaughter 
wrought  by  the  bomb,  was  duly  honored  by  the  erection  of  a  noble 
monument  on  the  spot  where  their  comrades  fell. 

As  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  Republican,  President 
Political  Cleveland  was  subject  to  frequent  criticisms  by  that  body  for 
criticism  i^;g  ^^^^^  Q^^  ^f  ^j^^  earliest  political  incidents  of  the  time 
Cleveland.  ^^^  ^  Controversy  that  arose  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate  over  the  suspension  from  office  of  a  district  attorney  in  Ala- 
bama. The  Senate  asked  for  the  papers  in  the  case,  the  presumption 
being  that  the  official  was  removed  for  political  reasons.  The  Pres- 
ident replied  that  the  papers  were  private,  not  public ;  and  he  refused 
to  send  them  to  the  Senate.  The  incident  closed  without  any  result 
further  than  confirmation  of  the  growing  suspicion  that  removals  from 
office  were  being  made  on  political  considerations. 

Another  criticism  of  the  President's  course  was  directed  against  his 
frequent  vetoes  of  bills  to  provide  pensions  for  veterans  of  the  war. 
During   the  session  of   Congress  that  ended   in  August,  1886,  Con- 
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gress  passed  747 
pension  bills,  of 
which  the  Presi- 
dent signed  491; 
154  became  laws 
without  his  sig- 
nature, 101  were 
vetoed,  and  one 
remained  un- 
signed when  the 
session  closed. 
The  messages  of 
the  Piesident 
that  accompa- 
nied the  pension 
bills  returned  to 
Congress  were 
objected  to  as 
"  partaking  too 
much  of  the 
character  of  a 
lecture."  The 
motives  of  the 
pension -seekers, 
and  sometimes 
of  Congress, 
were  impugned. 

In  numerous  instances,  rejoinders  were  made  by  the  pension  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  or  House,  in  which  it  was  argued  that  the  Pi-esident 
had  acted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  The  contention  of 
those  who  opposed  the  passage  of  most  of  these  private  pension  bills 
was  that  the  proper  channel  through  which  pensions  should  be  sought 
by  deserving  persons  is  the  bureau  provided  for  that  purpose.  The 
President  early  acquired  a  reputation  for  exercising  the  veto  power 
with  unusual  frpedom.  During  the  session  of  Congress  just  referred 
to,  he  vetoed  115  bills,  mostly  providing  for  private  pensions  or  public 
buildings. 

Civil  service  reform,  notwithstanding  serious  drawbacks,  made  sub- 
stantial progress  during  President  Cleveland's  term.  So  great  was 
the  desire  of  some  of  the  leading  Democrats  to  make  the  pathway  to 
official  patronage  easier,  that  one  Senator,  Mr.  Vance,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, actually  endeavored  to  have  the  entire  machinery  of  the  civil 
service  reform  bureau  destroyed.     His  motion  to  repeal  the  law,  June 


The  Statue  erected  in  Haymarket  Square  to  the  Murdered  Policemen. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters /rom  a  pholosraph. 
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18th,  1886,  was  lost  by  a  large  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  the  reform 
was  confirmed. 

During  the  year  1886  a  remarkable  number  of  conspicuous  Ameri- 
can statesmen  passed  away.  Vice-president  Hendricks  had 
notable  died  late  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  in  1886  three  men  who 
"™'  had   been   candidates  for  the  presidency  died,  as  follows: 

General  W.  S.  Hancock,  February  9th ;  Horatio  Seymour,  February 
12th;  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  August  4th.  Ex-President  Chester  A. 
Arthur  died  November  18th,  1886. 

Revenue  reform  attracted  much  attention  during  the  Administration 
of  Cleveland,  the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury 
being  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  all  observant  citizens.  It  was 
felt  that  this  accumulation  indicated  the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
burdens  of  taxation  so  that  the  people  should  not  be  taxed  to  fill  the 
treasury  with  an  unused  surplus.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  in 
December,  1887,  the  President  boldly  engaged  the  financial  situation; 
and  waiving  the  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  he  insisted 
that  a  reduction  of  taxation  was  the  plain  and  simple  duty  vrhich  the 
Federal  Government  owed  to  the  people.  Prefacing  his  recommen- 
•dation  with  the  phrase,  "  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts  us,  not  a 
theory,"  he  referred  to  a  radical  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials 
and  the  necessaries  of  life  as  being  imperatively  needful. 

Several  important  changes  in  the  Administration  were  made  during 

its  closing  years.     Mr.  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

the  person-    resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  February  4th,  1887,  and 

nel  of  the  ,     -     ,         ^^,         ,  /-i     -r-i    •       i   .1  t         n    -k-r 

Aduimistra-  was  succceded  by  Charles  b.  Pairchiid,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Manning  died  in  December  of  that  year  ;  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December,  1887,  resigned  his 
place  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Postmaster-general  Vilas  was 
transferred  to  the  Interior  Department.  At  the  same  time,  Donald 
M.  Dickinson,  of  Michigan,  was  appointed  Postmaster -general  in 
place  of  Mr.  Vilas.  There  was  some  objection  to  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Lamar  as  Associate  Justice  on  account  of  his  active  participa- 
tion in  the  rebellion  ;  the  change  thus  proposed  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  until  the  following  January.  Morrison  R.  Waite,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  died  March  23d,  1888,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  Illinois.  Another  notable  man,  Gen- 
eral Philip  H.  Sheridan,  died  during  that  year.  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, who  had  been  placed  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  arriiy  with  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  full  general,  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  army 
by  General  Sheridan,  November  1st,  1883.  Sheridan  succeeded  to 
Sherman's  rank  as  general  under  the  operation  of  a  special  act  of 
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Congress,   June   1st,   1888,   and    died   on  the    5th  of   the  following 
August. 

An  important  legislative  work  accomplished  in  1887  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President,  February  4th.  For  several  years  Congress  Ste'^com- 
had  been  besought  to  interfere  for  the  better  regulation  of  """^"^  ^^' 
freight  and  passenger  rates  on  railroads  intersecting  the  States.  This 
was  resisted  by  attorneys  of  the  corporations,  who  contended  that 
Congress  had  no  right  to  assume  control  of  the  subject.  But  it  was 
strongly  argued  on  the  other  side  that  the  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States  confers  this  authority.  The  new  law  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  whose  duties  and  functions  were 
to  inquire  into  the  business  of  all  common  carriers  and  to  enforce  the 
law.  Generally,  the  statute  provided  for  justly  uniform  rates  of  rail- 
way transportation  between  the  States  ;  it  made  impossible  the  unjust 
discriminations  that  had  been  made,  by  some  companies,  most  oppres- 
sive to  individuals,  communities,  and  corporations.  The  members  of 
the  first  Interstate  Commission  were  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan, 
William  R.  Morrison,  of  Illinois,  Augustus  Schoonmaker,  of  New  York, 
Aldace  F.  Wheeler,  of  Vermont,  and  Walter  A.  Bragg,  of  Alabama. 

The  later  years  of  the  Cleveland  Administration  were  marked  by 
a  renewal  of  the  apparently   interminable   fishery"  dispute. 
Tiie  termination   by  the   United   States  of  the  reciprocity  fl'he™  ° 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  under  which  the  Cana-    ^^'^  **' 
dians  had  enjoyed  profitable  privileges,  deeply  angered  the  people  of 
the  Dominion ;  it  would  appear  that  they  now  entertained  a  notion 
that  if   the  American  fishermen  were    sufiiciently  harassed    by  the 
Canadians,  the  United   States   Government  would  finally  be  driven 
into  restoring  those  privileges  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  which  the  American  fishermen  had  been  deprived.     This  is  proba- 
bly the  explanation  of  the  outrages  committed  upon  American  fisher- 
men  at  Fortune   Bay  and  other  points  along  the  Canadian  coasts, 
when  vessels  were  seized  on  the  slightest  pretext  of  irregularity,  nets 
Were  torn  up,  and  needed  pilots  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were  refused 
in  Canadian  ports. 

The  American  people  were  greatly  excited  by  these  violent  and 
unfriendly  acts  ;  and  war  with  Canada  was  freely  threatened  in  news- 
papers that  tickled  the  popular  fancy  for  belligerent  demonstrations 
by  making  calculations  of  the  number  of  men  that  could  be  poured 
across  the  border  into  Canada  before  the  mother  country  could  be 
made  aware  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Congress  at  first  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  all  communication  by  land  or  water  with  Canada,  but 
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try  the  ef- 
measures. 
the  autumn 
c  o  m  m  i  s  - 
sideration 
jecfc  was 
Washing- 
sion       was 


—  v^      public   opinion   was   ultimately  satisfied  by 
''I      less   unfuendly    legislation    respecting   land 
communication     and     au- 
thorizing the  Pi-esident  at 
his    discretion     to     deny 
Canadian     vessels     "  any 
entrance  into  the  waters, 
ports,    or     places    of    or 
within  the  United 
States."  This 

power  was  not  ex- 
ercised, the  Presi- 
dent preferring  to 
feet  of  peaceful 
Accordingly,  in 
of  1887,  a  joint 
sion  for  the  con- 
of  the  whole  sub- 
con  v  e  n  e  d  in 
ton.  The  commis- 
composed    of  Sec- 


Scenes  in  Quidi  Vidi,  a  Typical  Newfoundland 
Fishiing  Town. 


retary  Bayard,  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  and  W.  L. 
Putnam,  of  Maine,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  and  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West 
(British  Minister  to  Washington),  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  drafted  by  this  commission  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
during  the  next  year;  it  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
belief  that  it  conceded  too  much  to  the  Canadians  ;  but  on  their  part 
the  Canadians  objected  to  the  treaty  as  conceding  too  much  to  the 
Americans.  The  joint  commission  also  agreed  upon  a  modus  vivendi 
which  should  enable  all  parties  to  participate  in  the  privileges  of  the 
fisheries,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  formal  treaty,  American  fisher- 
men being  allowed  to  take  out  licenses  which  would  give  them  the 
rights  of  merchantmen  in  Canadian  ports.  Some  of  these  licenses 
were  sought  for;  but  many  fishermen  preferred  to  fall  back  on  tlie 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  older  laws.  The  excitement  sub- 
sided, and  fishing  was  resumed  without  any  further  demand  for  retal- 
iation on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  :  and 
those  thunders  so  carefully  prepared  for  the  unfriendly  Canadians 
were  allowed  to  sleep. 

Another  serious  dispute  arose  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  at  this  time  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  on 
the  fur-sealing  grounds   of  Alaska  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  ports  of 
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British  Columbia.  Tiie  region  frequented  by  the  fur-seals  was 
leased  to  a  commercial  company  by  the  United  States  Gov-  The  Bering 
ernment,  soon  after  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  purchase.  ®'^*  trouble. 
Under  the  Russian  Government,  these  grounds  had  been  carefully  pro- 
tected, as  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  animals  would  soon  destroy 
the  entire  industry.  This  protection  was  to  be  continued  by  the 
Government  as  a  condition  of  the  lease  executed  to  the  company 
paying  roundly  for  the  monopoly.  Incursions  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can vessels  soon  resulted  in  complaints  from  the  lessees,  and  several 
vessels,  most  of  which  were  British,  were  captured  by  the  American 
revenue  authorities.  To  enforce  its  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
the  Bering  Sea,  the  United  States  set  up  the  theory  that  that  body 
of  water  was  "  a  closed  sea."  The  claim  was  derided  by  foreign 
writers,  and  the  British  Government  made  demand  for  damages  on 
account  of  the  vessels  seized  and  cargoes  confiscated.  There  was  a 
manifest  conflict  of  opinion  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Treasury,  in  the  United  States,  when  these  demands  were  being 
considered.  The  Attorney-general  ordered  the  release  of  the  seized 
vessels  and  their  crews  and  property ;  the  Treasury  officials  did  not 
revoke  the  orders  under  which  these  seizures  were  made.  Amidst 
much  confusion  of  authority,  the  whole  matter  went  over  into  the 
next  succeeding  Administration  for  adjustment. 
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A   SECOND    HAEEISON    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Preliminary  Canvass  of  1888.  —  A  Gkeat  Desire  for  Blaine.  —  The  Tar- 
iff IN  THE  Campaign.  —  Harrison  and  Morton,  Cleveland  and  Thurman 
nominated.  —  Other  National  Conventions  and  Nominations.  —  "  Floaters  " 
AND  "  Blocks  of  Five."  —  The  British  Minister  involved  in  American  Poli- 
tics.—  Election  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  —  The  Samoan  Hdrricane.  —  New 
York  Celebration  of  Washington's  First  Inauguration. — Frightful  Dis- 
aster AT  Johnstown,  Pa.  —  The  Pan-American  Congress.  —  Opening  op  Okla- 
homa.—  Four  New  States  in  the  Family.  —  The  Great  Sioux  Reservation 
opened  to  Settlement. 

As  the  presidential  campaign  of  1888  drew  near,  there  seemed  to 
be  but  one  logical  candidate  for  each  of  the  two  great  parties  to 
nominate.  Cleveland,  by  his  firmness  and  courage,  had  silenced  all 
opposition  within  his  own  party ;  and  although  there  were  occasional 
murmurs  from  rebellious  members  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Democratic  party  needed  Cleveland  more  than  he  needed 
the  party.  His  was  the  rare  experience  of  a  man  who,  as  a  leader, 
was  popularly  regarded  as  wiser,  stronger,  and  better  than  the  party 
that  he  led.  At  first,  his  failure  to  reward  his  followers  with  the 
sweets  of  office  had  excited  the  indignation  and  surprise  of  those 
who  had  never  taken  any  higher  view  of  politics  than  that  which 
regarded  politics  as  a  means  of  getting  at  the  oiiices.  His  occasional 
lapses  from  the  unpartisan  course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self as  regarded  the  distribution  of  patronage  had  alarmed  the  Mug- 
wumps, whose  cardinal  principle  was  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
office-holder,  so  far  as  party  considerations  are  concerned.  But  in  the 
end  Cleveland  had  managed  to  placate,  if  he  did  not  wholly  satisfy, 
both  of  these  incongruous  elements  of  the  party  that  elected  him. 
Nowhere  on  the  political  horizon  could  one  discern  a  possible  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  party  other  than  he. 

As  for  the  Republicans,  their  mortifying  defeat  in  1884  had  some- 
what  chastened  their  spirit,  and  they  were  now  approaching  the  pres- 
idential campaign  with  apprehensiveness,  but  with  a  certain  desperate 
feeling  that  they  owed  their  nomination    to    the  man  who  had  so 
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laboriously  and  gallantly  led  the  fight  during  the  last  presidential 
contest.  They  urged  that  the  narrow  majority  by  which  Cleveland 
carried  New  York  (and  thereby  the  election)  was  an  accident,  due  to 
Burchard  and  possibly  aided  by  frauds.  They  felt  that  somehow 
Blaine  had  been  the  victim  of  a  great  injustice,  and  that  one  more 
chance  given  him  would  surely  carry  him  in  triumph  to  the  White 
House.  With  his  old  followers  he  was  more  popular  than  ever ;  for 
mingled  with  the  adoration  with  which  he  was  regarded  was  a  certain 
sense  of  indignation  at  his  wrongs  that  was  almost  akin  to  pity  —  a 
pity  that  kindled  and  deepened  the  sincere  affection  in  which  he  was 
held  by  multitudes  of  men. 

But  "  the  Plumed  Knight "  was  absent  from  the  country ;  he  could 
not  readily  be  subjected  to  the  "  interviewing  "  process  by  which  his 
intentions  and  desires  could  be  made  known  to  the  country. 
The  unanimity  with  which  the  Republicans  called  for  him  declines  to 
was  sufficiently  forcible  to  reach  his  ear,  however,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  in  Florence,  January  25th,  1888,  he  explicitly  informed 
the  Republican  National  Committee  that  his  name  would  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  nominating  convention.  It  was  not  complimentary  ta 
Blaine's  candor  that  many  of  his  followers  cheerfully  argued  that  this 
did  not  finally  exclude  him  from  the  running.  They  insisted  that  he 
would  yield  gracefully  when  the  nomination  came  to  him  unasked. 
The  party  was  now  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  determination  of 
some  to  accept  his  (Blaine's)  letter  with  reservations  and  by  the 
unwilling  acceptance  of  that  document  as  final  by  others  who  still 
clung  to  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would  certainly  win  in  another  trial 
of  speed  on  the  presidential  race.  To  satisfy  all  these,  Blaine  wrote 
a  second  letter,  dated  in  Paris,  May  17th,  in  which  he  distinctly 
declared  that  he  could  not  allow  the  use  of  his  name,  at  this  time, 
without  incurring  a  just  charge  of  indirection.  He  virtually  appealed 
to  his  devoted  followers  to  save  him  from  such  an  imputation  and  so 
false  and  embarrassing  a  position.  Even  this  did  not  deter  the  more 
tenacious  of  his  admirers  from  the  hope  that  something  would  yet 
happen  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  take  the  nomination. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  St.  Louis,  June  5th, 
attended  by  an  unusually  great  assemblage  of  pohticians  whom  the 
past  four  years  of  party  enjoyment  had  warmed  and  nourished  into  a 
condition  of  comfort  and  confidence.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Congress  of  1887-8,  in  the  preceding  December,  President  Cleveland 
had  departed  from  all  precedent  in  office,  and  had  devoted  ^^^  ^^.^^^ 
his  annual  message  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  wii  in  the 

o  -^  .  , .  canvass. 

question,  making    a    strong    argument    for    an    immediate 

revision  of  the  existing  tariff.     Instantly  party  lines  were  formed  on 
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the  issue  so  unexpectedly  presented.  Representative  Mills,  of  Texas, 
cliairman  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  prepared  and 
brought  forward  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff,  the  main  Hues  of  v^hich 
conformed  to  the  general  theory  advanced  in  the  President's  message. 
The  Mills  bill  was  at  once  adopted  as  a  party  measure;  loyalty  to  its 
principles,  even  its  text,  was  required  of  all  who  would  be  regarded  as 
true  Democrats.  Non-adherence  to  its  claims  as  a  party  measure 
forfeited  the  favor  of  the  Administration  and  the  party  leaders.  The 
bill  was  yet  pending  when  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in 
St.  Louis. 

Naturally,  the  Mills  bill  was  to  be  made  prominent  in  the  platform 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention.  Although  the  bill  was  still 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  sacred  was  it  as  a  party 
fetich  that  it  was  felt  that  the  platform  must  uphold  it,  rather  than 
it  should  bs  a  part  of  the  platform.  Nevertheless,  the  reluctance  of  a 
considerable  minority  was 'respected,  and  the  committee  charged  with 
the  duty  of  framing  the  platform  did  not  report  directly  upon  the 
expediency  of  passing  the  bill.  That  was  )-eserved  for  a  postscript,  as 
it  were,  one  of  three  resolutions  subsequently  offered  independently 
from  the  floor  and  unanimously  adopted  being  to  the  effect  that  the 

convention  indorsed  and  recommended 
the  early  passage  of  the  bill  then  pend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue. 
Due  regard  lo  the  dignity  of  a  political 
deliverance  that  promised  to  be  historic 
excluded  mention  of  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  was  then  only  inchoate.  As 
a  matter  of  history,  the  Mills  bill  never 
became  a  law ;  it  failed  to  pass  the 
Republican  Senate. 

President    Cleveland's    renomination 
liad  by  this  time  become  so  firmly  as- 
Roger  Q,  Mills.  surcd  that  a  ballot  was  not  necessary  to 

express  the  voice  of  the  convention.  A 
simple  resolution  that  he  be  the  nominee  of  the  convention  was  made 
and  carried  at  once  with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  the  cheering  and  musical  accessories  of  the  delegates'  joy  would 
Cleveland  permit  the  business  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  Vice-pres- 
Thurman  idcnt  to  go  On.  There  was  some  contest  over  this  noraina- 
nommatcd.  ^j^j^^  j^^^j.  ^^^  popular  tide  set  strongly  in  favor  of  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  of  Ohio,  a  Democrat  of  tlie  old  school,  who  was  affection- 
ately known  to  his  party  associates  as  "  the  noblest  Roman  of  them 
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all."  Mr.  Thurman's  old-fashioned  habit  of  snuff-taking  had  caused 
him  to  use  a  red  pocket-handkerchief ;  and  the  "  red  bandanna  "  was 
adopted  by  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  convention  very  much  as  simi- 
lar badges  were  by  an  Ohio  contingent  when  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
too"  was  the  watchword  of  the  Whigs,  years  before.  Isaac  P.  Gray, 
of  Indiana,  was  the  most  formidable  of  Thurman's  opponents ;  his  fol- 
lowers, ardent  and  enthusiastic  as  those  who  supported  "the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all,"  wore  white  hats  as  the  Gray  badge;  and  after  a 
good-humored  display  of  these  totems  and  emblems,  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  voting  ended  with  the  nomination  of  Thurman  by  a  large 
majority.  Mr.  Thurman's  red  bandanna  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  campaign  that  followed. 

When  the  Republican  convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  June  19th, 
it  was  seen  at  once  that  there  was  little  or  no  concentration  upon  any 
one  of  the  numerous  candidates  who  were  in  the  field.  Strange  to  say, 
some  of  Blaine's  more  fanatical  supporters  still  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  as  final  his  repeated  declaration  that  he  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  possible  candidate  in  any  contingency  whatever.  He  had 
thought  it  necessary,  indeed,  to  send  a  third  message  to  that  effect,  on 
the  eve  of  the  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  there  were  no  less  than 
thirteen  candidates  voted  for,  as  fol- 
lows :  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  Ghauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  Russell  A.  Alger, 
of  Michigan,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  In- 
diana, William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  John  J. 
Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  William  Walter 
Phelps,  of  New  Jersey,  E.  H.  Fitler,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  Il- 
linois, and  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio. 
Besides  these  there  were  five  other 
candidates  who  received  scattering  votes 
during  the  eight  ballotings  that  were 
necessary  to  secure  a  choice.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  political  convention  has 
begun  its  balloting  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  was  characteristic 
of  this.  Sherman  led  with  229  ballots ;  he  rose  to  249  on  ^^^^ 
the  second  ballot,  and    then    steadily    declined.     Gresham  ballots  in 

'  •>  111'''*  Eepub- 

began  with  111  and  rose  to  123  on  the  third,  but  thence  iicancon- 
declined  to  the  end.     Alger  began  with  84,  rose  to  14z  on 
the  fifth,  and  fell  to  100.     The  other  candidates  cut  no  important 
figure  in  the  balloting ;  but  it  was  significant  of  the  tenacity  of  some 
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of  the  Blaine  men  that  they  cast  as  many  as  48  votes  at  one  time  and 
actually  persisted  with  five  votes  on  the  eighth  and  last  ballot. 

On  the  fifth  ballot  Harrison  received  213  votes,  having  led  o£E  with 
only  80.  Sunday  now  intervened,  and  during  the  recess  many  changes 
took  place.  It  was  evident  that  Sherman  had  reached  his  highest 
strength ;  and  Harrison,  the  next  in  apparent  strength  of  numbers, 
Benjamin  ^^^s  uot  much  nearer  the  goal  than  when  he  had  passed  the 
RepubiSan"  hundredth  point.  Some  of  the  candidates  lower  down  in  the 
nominee.  jjgj.  j^j^j  withdrawn  their  names ;  and  the  decisive  point  was 
reached  when  the  eighth  ballot  was  taken,  previous  to  which  Allison's 
name  was  withdrawn  and  the  Iowa  vote  was  cast  for  Harrison,  On 
the  last  ballot  the  vote  stood  as  follows,  416  being  necessary  for  a 
choice :  Harrison,  544 ;  Sherman,  118 ;  Alger,  100 ;  Grresham,  59 ; 
Blaine,  5 ;  McKinley  had  4,  although  he  had  repeatedly  protested 
against  the  use  of  his  name.  Harrison's  nomination  was  made  unan- 
imous amid  cheering  and  other  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  that 
the  convention  had  finally  reached  a  harmonious  conclusion. 

Sherman,  although  he  accepted  the  nomination  of  Harrison  with 
sincere  approbation,  felt  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  by 
some  of  those  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  friends.  The  move- 
ments of  the  Ohio  delegation  in  the  convention  were  sluggish ;  and 
in  a  historical  work  which  Sherman  wrote,i  years  after,  he  explicitly 
stated  his  belief  that  he  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  by  a  corrupt 
bargain  made  by  the  New  York  delegation.  Sherman  distinctly 
exonerated  Harrison  from  all  complicity  or  even  knowledge  of  this 
bargain,  but  he  said:  "I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  one  of 
the  delegates  from  New  York  practically  controlled  the  whole  dele- 
gation, and  that  a  corrupt  bargain  was  made  on  Sunday  which 
transferred  the  vote  of  New  York  to  General  Harrison,  and  thus  led 
to  his  nomination.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  General  Harrison  to  say 
that  if  the  reputed  bargain  was  made  it  was  without  his  consent  at 
the  time,  nor  did  he  carry  it  into  execution." 

Levi  P.  Morton,  of  NewYork,  was  nominated  for  Vice-president  on 
the  first  ballot.  The  platform  of  the  convention  denounced  the  Mills 
L-.P  Morton  ^^'^  ^  destructive  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
for  Vice-       protested  against  the  destruction  of  the  American  system  of 

president.  .  -  *^ 

protection,  declared  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission 
to  statehood  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  the 
early  admission  of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona;  and 
it  arraigned  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
"inefficiency  and  cowardice"  in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  especially  of  the  fisheries  question. 

1  John  Sherman's  Recollections,  vol.  ii.  p.  1029. 
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Of  the  other  National  conventions  nominating  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  that  of  the  Prohibition  party  met  in  Indianapolis,  May 
30th,  and  nominated  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey.  The  platform 
of  this  organization  was  so  extended  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  the 
topics  then  engaging  public  attention.  Among  these  woman  suffrage 
came  in  for  recognition:  and  polygamy,  the  tariff,  the  internal  reve- 
nue system,  and  international  arbitration  were  considered  at  some 
length.  The  labor  organizations  separated  this  year  on  sundry  ques- 
tions. The  Union  Labor  party,  so  called,  met  in  convention.  May 
I5th,  in  Cincinnati,  and  nominated  for  President  Alson  J. 
Stieeter,  of  Illinois.  Tiie  United  Labor  party,  whose  Natfonai 
strength  was  largely  drawn  from  the  Greenbackers,  assem- 
bled in  the  same  city,  one  day  later,  and  nominated  Robert  H.  Cow- 
dry,  of  Illinois,  for  President.  The  American  party  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  August  14th,  with  a  somewhat  disordered  personnel, 
owing  to  the  disproportionate  numbers  of  some  of  the  delegations. 
The  object  of  the  "  Americans  "  was  declared  to  be  the  reassertion 
of  distinctively  American  principles.  James  L.  Curtis,  of  New  York, 
was  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  The  Industrial  Reform  party 
nominated  Albert  E.  Redstone,  of  California,  for  President.  The 
National  Equal  Rights  party  nominated  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  that  office ;  but  a  call  for  a  National  Green- 
back convention  was  so  feebly  responded  to  that  the  assembly  made 
no  nominations. 

The  presidential  canvass  of  1888  was  conducted  with  more  dignity 
iind  decency  than  that  which  liad  immediately  preceded  it.  The 
Republicans  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  reviving  any  of  the 
vile  stories  that  they  had  circulated  against  Cleveland  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1884.  Harrison's  record  as  a  politician,  legislator,  governor, 
Hnd  soldier  was  above  reproach  ;  and  in  all  the  public  stations  to  which 
he  had  been  called  he  had  pioved  himself  to  be  able,  honest,  and 
sagacious.  His  personal  presence  did  not  inspire  enthusiasm;  and  in 
this  respect  he  was  wofully  behind  Blaine  ;  for  at  no  time,  it  may  be 
said,  did  he  ever  have  any  considerable  personal  following  other  than 
that  attracted  by  his  undoubted  abilities  as  a  statesman  and  a  poli- 
tician. He  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  "  personal  magnetism  "  so  fondly 
ascribed  to  Blaine.  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Plenry  Harrison, 
ninth  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

An  incident  of  the  campaign  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  a  British  subject,  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  and  addressed  to  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West.     The  letter  was  signed  with  the 
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name  "  Charles  F.  Murchison,"  was 
dated  at  Pomona,  California,  and  asked 
the  minister's  advice  (since  as  he  was  an 
exponent  of  British  opinion),  as  to  the 
writer's  choice  of  candidates  in  the  pres- 
idential election  then  pending.  Into 
this  clever  trap,  set  by  Republicans  to 
illustrate  President  Cleveland's  "  un- 
American  "  predilections,  the  diplomat 
fell  without  hesitation.  He  advised  his 
supposed  correspondent  that  either 
party  that  openly  favored  the  mother 
country  would  lose  popularity;  bub  on 
the  whole,  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
Lord  saokviiie-west.  ^j^^  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  the  more 

desirable.  The  publication  of  this  letter  aroused  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation from  the  Democrats ;  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter 
and  applause  by  their  opponents.  For  a  time  the  Administration  paid 
no  attention  to  the  incident ;  but  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Irish- American  vote  was  likely  to  slip  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, the  minister  was  notified  that  his  presence  was  no  longer 
acceptable  to  the  Government  at  Washington.  He  declined  to  leave, 
however,  and  his  passports  were  sent  him  as  a  further  hint  that  he 
was  expected  to  go  home,  the  British  Government  having  in  the  mean 
time  refused  to  recall  him.  The  minister  departed,  and  the  incident 
so  irritated  the  British  Government  that  the  vacancy  thus  created  was 
not  filled  during  the  remainder  of  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office. 
The  canvass  was  animated ;  and  it  has  been  alleged,  probably  with 
truth,  that  the  corrupt  outlay  of  money  by  both  parties  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  previous  time  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
It  was  claimed  that  as  the  policy  of  protection  was  on  its  trial,  man- 
ufacturers and  others  likely  to  benefit  by  a  continuance  of  this  policy 
must  pay  liberally  toward  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
the  scandals  of  the  time  was  the  publication  of  an  official  order  from 
the  Republican  National  headquarters  directing  that  workers  in 
Indiana  should  "Divide  the  floaters  into  blocks  of  five  and  put  a 
trusted  man  with  necessary  funds  in  charge."  On  the  other  hand, 
charges  of  vast  sums  of  money  being  raised  and  expended  in  the 
Democratic  city  of  New  York  were  freely  and  circumstantially  made 
by  the  Republicans.  The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  open  canvass 
was  James  G.  Blaine,  who  returned  from  Europe  in  time  to  take  an 
active  part,  first  speaking  in  his  own  State  of  Maine  and  then  making 
a  tour  of  the  West  and  speaking  in  a  few  cities  in  New  Jersey  and 
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New  York.  The  main  question  discussed  by  the  speakers  on  both 
sides  was  the  tariff.  Among  the  Democratic  speakers  was  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-president,  Mr.  Thurman,  who,  although  he  was  advanced 
in  years  and  was  in  feeble  health,  made  a  series  of  admirable  addresses 
in  the  West  and  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  choice  of  Harrison  and  Morton 
by  233  electoral  votes ;  Cleveland  had  168  votes,  of  which 
the  greater  part  were  from  "  the  solid  South."  Of  the  so-  inTMorton 
called  doubtful  States  of  the  North,  Cleveland  carried  New  °'°°'"^' 
Jersey  and  Connecticut;  and  Harrison  had  New  York  and  Indiana. 
Nevertheless,  Cleveland  had  a  plurality  of  a  little  more  than  100,000 
in  the  popular  vote.  The  total  popular  vote  that  year  was  more  than 
11,000,000.  Of  these  ballots  Cleveland  had  5,540,329 ;  Harrison  had 
5,439,853;  all  others  an  aggregate  of  400,000  in  round  numbers; 
Streeter,  the  Union  Labor  candidate,  led  the  list  of  those  who  received 
no  electoral  vote. 

The  last  year  of  President  Cleveland's  term  of  office  was  one  of 
general  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  The  crops  were  abundant, 
that  of  the  cornfields  being  the  largest  on  record.  Labor  disturbances, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  were  less  frequent  during  the  year, 
and  a  marked  decline  in  the  activity  of  some  of  the  labor  organizations 
was  noticeable.  The  order  of  Knights  of  Labor  suffered  a  great  dim- 
inution of  its  numbers  during  this  time,  and  its  leaders  were  worsted 
in  some  of  their  conflicts  with  railroad  managers. 

The  railroad  corporations  manifested  some  resistance  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Interstate  Commissioners ;  and  the  section  of  the  new  closing 
law  which  prohibited  pooling  by  the  companies  was  regarded  ciev°iLa's 
by  the  managers  as  most  objectionable  on  account  of  the  ''™- 
lively  competition  occasioned  by  the  completion  of  new  lines.  The 
issue  of  passenger  tickets  to  brokers  at  reduced  rates  was  denounced 
by  the  commissioners  as  illegal ;  other  means  employed  to  evade  the 
law  were  discussed  by  the  newspapers ;  and  public  demands  for 
reform  in  railway  management  were  vehemently  made.  In  Iowa, 
where  the  Granger  element  had  been  dominant,  the  State  railroad 
commissioners  attempted  to  reduce  the  rates  of  railway  transportation 
to  a  very  low  figure ;  the  companies  resisted  and  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  an  injunction  was  issued, 
restraining  the  commissioners  from  enforcing  the  new  tariff,  the  pre- 
siding justice  (Judge  Brewer)  taking  the  ground  that  no  rates  were 
just  which  so  far  reduced  the  earnings  of  a  railway  that  running 
expenses,  fixed  charges,  and  due  profit  could  not  be  realized. 

The  silver  question  did  not  excite  much  popular  concern  during 
these  later  years   of  the  Cleveland   Administration.     Congress  was 
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advised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  order  the  suspension  of 
the  coinage  of  the  standard  dollar  and  to  keep  the  silver  purchases 
authorized  by  existing  laws  in  the  form  of  bullion.  But  no  action 
v^as  taken  upon  this  suggestion. 

Before  vacating  office,  President  Cleveland  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  signing  a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  four  new  States 
to  the  Federal  Union.  These  were  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Montana.  The  conditions  precedent  to  their 
admission,  however,  were  not  fulfilled  until  later,  and  President 
Harrison  made  proclamation  of  the  final  acts  of  admission  during  the 
first  year  of  his  Administration.  President  Cleveland  signed  the  bill 
providing  for  these  additions  to  the  family  of  States  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1889.  The  admission  of  these  four  States  made  necessary 
a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the  field  of  the  National 
ensign  and  the  Union  Jack  of  the  navy.  It  was  accordingly  ordered 
that  on  and  after  the  Fourth  of  July  next  succeeding  the  admission  of 
the  States  (in  this  case  July  4th,  1890),  the  stars  should  be  set  in 
parallel  lines,  forty-two  in  all.  The  stripes,  seven  red  and  six  white, 
were  to  remain  as  before. 

Early  in  1888  the  North  Atlantic  States  were  visited  by  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  snow,  the  centre  of  v^hich  was  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  storm,  which  was  preceded  by  rain,  began  March  11th, 
and  continued  with  varying  severity  until  the  night  of  the  13th.  It 
is  known  in  history  as  "  the  great  New  York  blizzard,"  a  term  bor- 
rowed from  the  West  and  signifying  a  gale  accompanied  by  intense 
cold  and  dry  and  driving  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  railway 
travel  in  the  region  of  Eastern  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  wholly 
suspended.  Mail  facilities  were  brought  to  a  standstill :  and 
blizzard  in  for  forty-eight  hours  every  variety  of  travel,  except  that  of 
painful  and  laborious  walking,  was  laid  under  embargo  in 
the  cities  most  seriously  affected.  The  tremendous  cold  and  the  deep 
snows  prevented  street  railways,  elevated  railways,  stages,  hackney 
coaches,  and  cabs  from  moving.  Passenger  trains  were  weather-bound 
in  the  country;  their  passengers  were  compelled  to  pass  one  or  two 
nights  in  the  cars,  foraging  among  the  farmhouses  and  sometimes 
suffering  for  lack  of  fuel.  In  the  city  the  streets  were  blocked  witli 
snow,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  necessaries  of  life  weie 
delivered  from  the  great  depots  of  supply.  In  some  instances  the 
supplies  gave  out,  milk,  coal,  fresh  meats,  and  vegetables  being  for  a 
time  scarce  and  difficult  to  get  at  any  price.  There  was  dread  of 
a  famine ;  but  the  crisis  passed,  the  blockade  was  raised,  and  the  city 
wiiich  had  been  the  centre  of  this  phenomenal  commotion  resumed 
its  normal  conditions.     Several  deaths  resulted  from  exposure  to  the 
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The  Sub-Tressury  in  Wall  Street. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


storm  ;  and  not  a 
few  persons  bear- 
ing the  stress  of 
the  weather  or 
being  overtaxed 
by  the  exertion 
required  to  wade 
through  the  snow- 
blocked  streets, 
subsequently  died 
of  disorders 
brought  on  by  ex- 
haustion. 

Mr.  Harrison 
was  inaugurated 
President  of  the 
United  States- 
March  4th,  1889 ; 
his  cabinet  was 
as  follows :  Secre- 
tary    of    State, 


Union  Square,  New  York,  during  the  Great  Blizzard  of   I  868. 
Draian  bij  A.  Schoenna^ell  from  a  photograph. 


The  Samoan 
incident. 
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James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William 
Windom,  of  Minnesota ;  Secretary  of  War,  Redfield  Proctor,  of 
Vermont;  Postmaster-general,  Jolin  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Attorney-general,  W.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri ;  Seoretary  of  Agriculture,  Jeremiah  M. 
Eusk,  of  Wisconsin.  The  new  President's  inaugural  address  presented 
no  striking  features,  but  was  a  business-like  and  sensible  production, 
enforcing  the  principles  which  had  been  advocated  in  the  preceding 
canvass  by  the  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  earliest  topics  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration was  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Sa^ 
moan  question,  then  a  subject  of  disturbance  with  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  During  the  Hayes  Administration  a  treaty  was 
executed  by  the  United  States  with  the  King  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
by  which  certain  exclusive  privileges  were  granted  to  naval  vessels 
of  the  former  power  in  the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago.  At  that  time,  and 
for  a  long  period  subsequently,  civil  war  prevailed  on  the  islands,  the 
German  Government  siding  with  one  of  the  chieftains  and  the  United 
States  supporting  the  claims  of  another  who  had  apparently  the  legiti- 
mate right  to  rule.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  was  less 
decided  than  either ;  but  the  British  Foreign  Office  generally  declined 
to  take  any  active  part  in  the  conflict  that  raged  in  the  islands.  The 
German  representatives  in  Samoa  assumed  to  consider  American  and 
British  citizens  as  subject  to  military  law;  in  the  chaos  which  ensued 
the  independence  of  Samoa  was  threatened.  But  at  a  conference, 
held  April  29th,  1889,  it  was  agreed  by  the  three  powers  —  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States —  that  the  deposed  King,  Mali- 
etoa,  should  be  restored,  and  that,  the  independence  of  the  little  king- 
dom being  guaranteed,  the  general  administration  of  its  affairs 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Samoan  people  ;  but  a  Supreme  Court, 
consisting  of  a  single  judge,  was  constituted,  the  presiding  justice 
being  appointive  by  the  three  signatory  powers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dissensions  on  the  Samoan  group,  a  fearful 
hurricane  burst  upon  the  islands  and  destroyed  or  disabled  all  the 
German  and  United  States  men-of-war  that  had  congregated  in  the 
harbor  of  Apia  to  give  support  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  governments.  The  vessels  were 
anchored  in  a  semicircular  bay  when  the  storm  broke,  March  15th, 
1889,  and  attempts  were  made  to  get  under  way  and  avoid  drifting 
upon  the  reefs  in  the  harbor.  The  British  corvette  Calliope  alone 
succeeded  in  getting  out  to  sea.  The  German  flagship  Adler  was 
capsized,  with  the  loss  of  20  men  ;  the  German  gunboat  Eher  first 
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struck  a  reef  and  then  turned  bottom  upward,  losing  71  officers  and 
men ;  the  German  corvette  Olga,  after  striking  nearly  every  other 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  was  run  ashore  on  a  sand-flat.  Of  the  United 
States  war-ships,  the  Vandalia  was  carried  on  a  reef  and  sunk, 
losing  five  officers  and  39  men ;  the  Nipsic  was  run  upon  the  beach, 
losing  her  screw  and  rudder  and  seven  men  ;  the  Trenton,  after  being 
roughly  handled  by  the  hurricane,  was  thrown  on  the  beach  in  front 
of  the  American  consulate,  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  The  behavior 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  men-of-war  was  courageous, 
and  their  skill  prevented  the  greater  losses  that  at  one  time  seemed 
inevitable.  Daring  the  storm,  which  lasted  two  days,  every  merchant 
vessel  in  port,   fifteen  altogether,  was  either  sunk  or  stranded. 

A  happier  event  in  the  early  history  of  the  Harrison  Adminis- 
tration was  the  New  York  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary   of    the   inauguration    of    Washington.       The  oflhTrn* 
observance  assumed  a  National  character,  as  it  was  partici-  of^Tashlng- 
pated  in  by  sundry  dignitaries  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  by  detachments  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  for  the  most 
part,  it  was  carried  on  by  the  citizens  and  government  of  the  metro- 
politan city  in  which  it  was  originated  and  by  the  State  authorities, 
who  subsequently  took  it  up  and  made  it  the  object  of  their  care  and 
generosity.     The  impressive  and  beautiful  incidents  of  the  celebra- 
tion extended  over  three  days,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  original 
features  of  the  ceremonial  arrival  of  Washington  in  New  York,  in 
April,  1789,  were  commemorated.     As  Washington  arrived  by  the 
way   of  Elizabethport,  New   Jersey,  so   President  Harrison,  accom- 


The  German  Gunboat  Adler  at  Apia  after  the  Samoan  Hurricane. 
Drawn  by  H.  L.  Brown  from  a  photograph  by  Davis. 
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panied  by  members  of  his  cabinet  and  other  distinguished  guests 
from  the  National  capital,  arrived  at  the  same  place,  April  29th,  where 
an  impressive  demonstration  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  One  feature  of  the  reception  was  imitated  from 
that  of  Washington,  when  a  bevy  of  young  girls  strewed  flowers  in 
the  path  of  the  approaching  President-elect.  The  same  route  as  that 
taken  by  Washington,  one  hundred  years  before,  was  driven  over  by 
his  successor  in  1889. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  celebration  was  the 
water  pageant  that  accompanied  the  President  from  Elizabethport  to 
New  York.  Leaving  the  little  New  Jersey  seaport  on  a  United 
States  despatch-boat,  and  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  pleasure 
craft,  the  presidential  party  steamed  around  into  New  York  bay 
and  passed  through  a  double  column  of  gaudily  decorated  vessels 
anchored  along  the  route.  The  United  States  naval  contingent  em- 
braced representatives  of  three  periods  in  its  history  ;  the  Essex,  bear- 
ing one  of  the  historic  names  of  the  old  navy,  the  ICearsarge,  recalling 
the  memories  of  a  famous  sea-fight  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  Chicago, 
being  the  type  of  the  newest  addition  to  the  iron-clad  fleet  of  the 
Republic.  Next  to  the  naval  vessels  came  the  revenue  service  and 
harbor  steamers,  and  next  were  the  private  yachts  of  New  York.  In 
double  lines  behind  these  were  the  merchant  ships ;  and  all  were 
dressed  in  a  profusion  of  flags  and  bunting,  streamers  and  pennants, 
the  whole  forming,  on  the  blue  water  and  under  the  brilliant  April 
sky,  a  spectacle  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Off  Wall  Street,  where  Wash- 
ington landed,  the  President  was  taken  on  board  a  barge  manned  by 
twelve  retired  sea-captains,  and,  amid  the  blare  of  music,  the  firing  of 
salutes,  and  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  spectators,  was  escorted  into 
the  city.  Raising  anchor,  the  assembled  fleet,  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  David  Porter,  passed  up 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Palisades,  and  was  then 
disbanded. 

A  reception  at  the  City  Hall,  an  elaborate  luncheon,  and  other 
attentions  to  the  President  occupied  the  daylight  hours ;  and  the  day 
was  vsrhoUy  given  over  to  merrymaking  and  holiday  entertainment 
by  the  people.  At  night,  a  great  and  brilliant  ball  was  given  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Plouse,  which  the  President  attended,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  famous  social  events  of  the  time.  The  sec- 
ond day,  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  first  presidential  inaugura- 
tion, opened  with  cannon  salutes  and  a  display  of  the  National  colors 
if  possible  more  striking  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  Following 
the  historic  example  of  Washington,  the  President  attended  divine 
service  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  were  assembled  many  lineal  de- 
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President  Harrison  being  rowed  ashore  at  Wall  Street,  New  York,  during  the  Inauguration 
Centennial  of  1889. 

Drawn  by  W.  St,  John  Harper  from  a  photograph. 

scendaiits  of  the  old  families  of  New  York  who  were  represented  in 
the  congregation  that  greeted  Washington  one  hundred  years  before. 
Next  came  the  literary  exercises  of  the  day,  in  front  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  building,  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets ; 
and  on  the  very  spot  where  Washington  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
1789,  a  platform  had  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  President 
and  the  prominent  persons  participating  in  the  ceremonial. 

A  bronze  statue  of  heroic  proportions  had  been  already  set  up  to 
mark  this  historic  spot,  and  the  chair,  Bible,  and  table  used  AKreatmiu- 
on  this  later  occasion  were  all  related  to  the  first  inaugura-  '^'y  p""^^''"- 
tion.  The  oration  was  delivered  by  Chauncey  M.  Depew;  a  poem, 
written  for  the  day  hj  John  G.  Whittier,  was  read,  and  President 
Harrison  made  a  brief  address.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  filled 
every  space  available  within  seeing  distance  of  the  treasury  build- 
ing. But  the  great  feature  of  that  day's  doings  was  a  military  pro- 
cession representing  the  Nation  and  the  several  States.  That  vast 
pageant,  in  which  were  more  than  50,000  persons,  marched  in  three 
divisions,  under  the  command  of  General  John  M.  Schofield,  and  was 
headed  by  400  cadets  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  a 
naval  brigade  of  1,200  men,  and  1,200  men  from  the  army  of  the 
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United  States.  Twenty-three  States  were  represented  in  the  long 
line  that  followed ;  each  State  had  sent  a  militia  contingent,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  of  these  rode  the  Governor  of  each  State,  the  Old 
Thirteen  leading  the  line.  The  enthusiasm  that  greeted  this  remarls- 
able  and  unique  feature  of  the  procession  was  unbounded.  It  was 
impressive  to  see  in  line  Massachusetts  and  Florida,  New  York  and 
Louisiana,  with  their  citizen  soldiery  and  their  respective  governors. 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  represent- 
ing veterans  and  survivors  of  the  civil  war,  came  next ;  and  in  the 
line  preceding  were  recognized  not  a  few  who  had  been  brave  fight- 
ers on  "  the  other  side ;  "  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  Governor  of  Virginia 
and  John  B.  Gordon  of  Georgia. 

A  monster  open-air  concert  by  choruses  and  orchestra  (in  Madison 
Square)  and  a  banquet  at  the  Opera  House  Concluded  the  day's  fes- 
tivities. The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  civic  parade.  Under  the 
marshalship  of  General  Butterfield,  who  had  been  General  Hoolier's 
chief  of  staff,  a  procession  of  students  from  colleges  and  pupils  of 
public  schools,  trades,  firemen,  charitable  and  mutual  benefit  organi- 
zations, military  corps  of  foreign-born  citizens,  and  other  civic  associ- 
ations passed  down  Fifth  Avenue,  by  the  reviewing  stand,  where 
stood  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex-President  Cleveland, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  Senators,  and  other  distinguished  citizens. 
The  array  of  boys  from  the  public  schools,  marching  in  admirable 
order  and  carrying  patriotic  emblems,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  this  parade ;  and  another  characteristic  phase  of  the  pass- 
ing show  was  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  historic  groups  that 
revived  the  stories  of  the  past :  Hendrik  Hudson,  John  Smith  and 
his  party,  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers,  and  similar  figures  typified 
the  colonial  period;  and  Washington  and  his  compeers  were  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  the  revolutionary  era.  In  this  interesting  pageant 
more  than  75,000  persons  took  part. 

One  notable  characteristic  of  this  centennial  celebration  was  the 
universality  of  its  observance,  which  seemed  to  bespeak  a  revival  of 
that  patriotism  which  glowed  and  flamed  during  the  civil  war.  The 
city  of  New  York  was  a  blaze  of  the  National  colors,  covering  alike 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  those  of  the  rich.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
cessions  was  richly  and  artistically  decorated.  At  certain  points  were 
beautifully  designed  temporary  arches ;  and  one  of  these,  at  the  head 
of  Washington  Square  and  facing  Fifth  Avenue,  designed  by  Stanford 
White,  was  subsequently  reproduced  in  enduring  marble  to  per- 
petuate in  the  "  Memorial  Arch  "  the  glories  of  that  day. 

Only  a  few  days  had  passed  after  this  inspiring  and  memorable 
celebration  in  New  York,  when  the  whole  country  was  thrilled  with 
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horror  by  the  dismal  tidings  that  a  great  catastrophe  had  over- 
whelmed the  towns  and  settlements  of  the  Conemaugh  Val- 
lej',  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  This  memorable  Johnstown 
disaster  occurred  on  the  31st  of  May,  1889.  The  city  of  "°°*' 
Johnstown,  39  miles  west-southwest  of  Altoona  and  78  east-by-south 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  practically  wiped  out  by  the  onrush  of  one  of  the 
most  destructive  floods  of  modern  times.  Conemaugh  Lake,  a  sheet 
of  water  in  a  basin  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  was  at  the  head 
of  a  lateral  valley  which  debouched  into  the  rock-bound  valley  in 
which  the  city  was  built.  The  lake,  about  18  miles  from  Johnstown, 
was  confined  by  a  dam  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length  and  110  feet  high. 
This  dam  had  been  regarded  with  apprehension  by  the  people  of  the 
region  roundabout,  its  suspected  weakness  being  considered  a  menace 
to  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley  below.  But  the  owners  of  the 
property,  members  of  a  pleasure-seeking  club,  were  assured  that  the 
dam  was  in  no  danger  of  giving  way.  The  body  of  water  here  con- 
fined was  275  feet  above  the  level  of  Johnstown  and  was  100  feet 
deep  in  many  places,  with  a  length  of  2^  miles  and  width  of  IJ  miles. 
Here  was  a  tremendous  power  for  destruction  held  within  insecure 
bounds  just  above  a  doomed  community. 

Violent  and  long-continued  rains  had  so  swollen  the  feeders  of  the 
lake  that  the  water  was  running  over  the  dam  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  fatal  31st  of  May ;  and  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  so  grave  were  the  fears  of  the  watchers  at  the  lake  that 
mounted  messengers  were  sent  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
below  of  the  danger.  But  the  people,  used  to  small  freshets,  paid 
little  heed  to  the  gradual  rise  of  the  water  in  their  streets.  Most  of 
them  laughed  at  the  often-repeated  story  of  the  weakening  dtim.  A  few 
hundred  persons  fled  to  the  hills,  and  so  escaped  the  flood  that  was  then 
impending.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  centre  of  the  dam 
gave  way  and  a  break  300  feet  wide  was  opened.  Through  this  the 
imprisoned  waters  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  in  a  compact,  upright  mass, 
carrying  a  front  of  nearly  forty  feet  in  height.  This  solid  bolt,  as  it 
seemed  to  be,  sped  down  the  valley  with  tremendous  swiftness,  tearing 
from  the  ground  every  vestige  of  human  habitation,  and  even  rending 
the  earth  as  it  shot  towards  the  doomed  city.  The  eighteen  miles 
between  the  lake  and  Johnstown  were  covered  in  about  seven  minutes. 
Then  the  gigantic  wave,  laden  with  trees,  logs,  timbers,  railway 
iron  and  machinery,  fragments  of  buildings,  rocks,  and  bodies  of  the 
slain,  struck  the  city  with  a  force  more  destructive  and  more  tremen- 
dous than  that  of  a  tornado.  Almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
city  was  destroyed.  The  flood,  divided  by  the  natural  features  of 
the  valley,  attacked  the  city  in  two  wings;  these  ploughed  their  way 
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thiongh  Johns- 
town,  struck  agreat 
.stone  viaduct  be- 
low, and  whirled 
around,  tlie  cur- 
rents and  counter- 
curreiils  forming  a 
seething,  boiling 
whirlpool,  on  tlie 
stormy  surfiice  of 
which  was  borne  a 
vast  mass  of  inde- 
scribable wreckage. 
The  choked  arches 
of  the  viaduct  pre- 
vented the  escape 
of  the  vcaters,  and 
a  dam  was  formed 
to  retain  for  a  time 
the  floods.  This 
recoil  completed 
1  he  destruction  of 
Joluistown. 

A  night  of  horror 
succeeded  this  awful 
inundation.  One 
mass  of  wreckage  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
conflagration  were  added  to  those  of  the  flood.  No  less  than  fifty 
persons  were  rescued  from  this  enormous  pyre,  but  it  was  supposed 
that  many  others  lost  their  lives  in  the  flames  that  raged  for  nearly 
twelve  hours.  Floating  around  on  wrecks  of  houses  were  panic- 
struck  sufferers,  who,  in  the  mad  whirl  of  waters,  were  continunlly 
in  danger  of  missiles  shot  to  the  surface  by  the  eddying  and  seething 
currents.  The  bodies  of  the  drowned  choked  the  outlets  of  the  flood, 
mingled  with  a  confused  welter  of  debris.  So  swift  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  waters  that  dead  bodies  vrere  found  in  the  Allegheny 
River,  next  morning,  at  Pittsburgh,  sevent3'-eight  miles  distant. 

The  loss  of  life  by  the  Johnstown  flood  Avas  estimated  at  5,000. 
The  property  loss  was  110,000,000.  Great  destitution  prevailed,  for 
whole  communities  had  been  deprived  of  home  and  subsistence.  Re- 
lief soon  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  work  of  mercy  was  brought  to  an  end,  about  $3,000,000  in 
cash,  supplies,  and  cheap  frame  houses  for  immediate  occupation  were 


Tree  driven  through  House  at  Johnstown. 

(This  tree,  an  elm,  was  torn  out  of  the  ground  by  the  flood,  which 

^ouud  off  the  roots  and  hurled  it  through  an  adjacent  dwelling) 

Drawn  by  John  MacdonaM  from  a  photograph  by  Rau. 
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sent  to  the  stricken  Conemangli  valley.     A  strong  police  force  was 
oi'ganized  under  the  State  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  execution  of  such  sanitary  measures  as  could   ufeand 
be  concerted  in  the  midst  of  wreck,  for  the  removal  of  the    """^  ^' 
decaying  objects  that  threatened  the  health  of  the  unhappy  survivors 
who  were  encamped  among  the  ruins  of  their   homesteads.     Three 
weeks  were  required  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  and  vast  quantities  of 
disinfectants  were  needed  for  the  purifying  of  the  wrecked  city  and 
adjacent  towns  from  the  sickening  odors  that  loaded  the  air.     The 
State  of  Pennsylvania  pledged  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  ruins  and  cleansing  the  city  of  Johnstown.     New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia each  gave  $500,000  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  flood. 
One  of  the  notable  events  of  this  year  was  the  convocation  in  the 

city  of  Washington  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pan-American 

The  Pan- 
Congress,  an  international  commercial  conference  which  orig-  American 

inated  in  the  fertile  and  active  brain  of  Secretary  Blaine; 
but  tlie  idea  had  been   historically  famed  as  one  of  the  projects  of 

that    remarkable 
statesman,  Simon 
B  oli  var ,      the 
leader    of    South 
American      inde- 
pendence.     It 
was  Bolivar's  pur- 
pose, in  1826,  to 
convene  represen- 
tatives of  all  the 
South    American 
States  to  promote 
the  political  uni- 
fication  of   those 
States  and  to  pro- 
vide  against  Eu- 
ropean   encroach- 
ments. Ten  years 
earlier  than  this,  he  had  advanced 
the  suggestion   in    a  letter    to   an 
intimate  friend;  and  although  his 
project  long  lay  dormant,  its  revival 
in  1889  met  with  a  cordial  greeting 

The  Great  Drift  and  the  P.  R.  R.  Bridge  f  rom   many  of    the    StatCS    of  South 

.  after  the  Flood.  America  and   Central  America  to 

Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper /rom  a  ,  i  j  J 

photograph  by  Rau.  Avliom  it  was  acldressea. 
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Those  who  responded  to  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Blaine  by  send- 
ing representatives  were  as  follows :  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  sessions  of  the  conference  extended  into  the  next  year ; 
during  these  sessions  much  harmony  of  action  was  obtained,  and  on 
nineteen  of  tbe  twenty-five  topics  discussed  the  action  of  the  delegates 
was  unanimous.  The  general  results  of  the  conference  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows :  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  arbitration  by  the  nations  and 
states  represented;  formal  declaration  of  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
right  of  conquest  under  American  law ;  recommendation  of  a  uniform 
currency  among  the  American  States,  and  the  negotiation  of  free 
exchange  of  certain  commodities;  recommendation  of  uniform  sys- 
tems of  quarantine,  customs  regulations,  consular  invoices  and  fees, 
port  charges  and  tonnage  dues,  and  of  codes  relating  to  commercial 


Main  Street  after  the  Flood. 
Drawn  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  from  a  photograpk. 


exchanges ;  the  adoption  of  plans  to  facilitate  communication  between 
the  States  represented  in  the  conference,  and  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
protecting  patents  and  trade-marks.  As  this  was  a  deliberative  body 
without  final  powers,  much  of  its  work  was  merely  recommendatory ; 
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but  eleven  of  the  States  represented  subsequently  assented  to  the  plan 
of  arbitration  proposed,  and  others  asked  for  more  time  to  consider 
the  proposition.  From  this  conference  also  issued  reciprocity  treaties 
among  many  of  the  nations  that  participated  in  the  deliberations 
thereof ;  and  a  permanent  bureau,  known  as  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics,  was  established  at  Washington.  A  recommendation  that 
plans  and  surveys  for  the  construction  of  an  inter-continental  railway 
be  adopted  by  the  several  states  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an 
inter-continental  railway  commission,  with  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  appropriation  of  $65,000  as  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  the  expenses  of  this  work.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  conference 
was  greater  than  can  be  estimated.  Its  ultimate  results  are  to  be 
realized  in  the  future  of  the  nations  actively  interested. 

While  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  thus 


Looking  up  the  Conemaugh  Valley  after  the  Flood. 

(The  space  in  front  of  the  bridge  was  filled  with  houses  from  bank  to  bank  which  were  wiped 

out  as  shown.) 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 

directed  to  their  neighbors  in  the  South,  great  pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and  settle- 
ment  in  the  regions  far  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
In  the  heart  of  the  Indian  Territory,  south  of  Kansas  and  west  of 
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Arkansas  and  Missouri,  was  a  tract 
of  land  nearly  two  million  acres 
in  extent,  and  known  as  Oklahoma. 
The   district,  originally  a  part  of 


Boomers      outs  de  the  L  ne,  April  21,1  889,  waiting  for  the  opening  next  day. 

the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  had  never  been  occupied.     Glowing 


The  Town  of  Guthrie  on  April  24,   I  889,  the  second  day  after  the  opening. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    WESTERN 
Drawn  from  photograp/is 
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A  view  along  Oklahoma  Avenue,  Guthrie,  May  10,   1889. 

reports  of  its  richness,  beauty,  and  salubrity  had  been  spread  abroad 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  covetous  eyes  of  roaming  settlers  who 
never  settled  anywhere  for  a  very  long  time  had  been  fixed  upon 
Oklahoma  —  "the  Beautiful  Land,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  florid  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians.     Finally,  in  1866,  by  treaties  with  the  Indian 


Oklahoma  Avenue  on  May  10,   1893,  during  Governor  Noble's  visit. 
TOWN,    GUTHRIE,    OKLAHOMA. 
bi/  F.  C.  Ransom. 
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owners,  the  United  States  secured  full  possession  of  a  considerable 
tract  of  these  lands,  a  portion  of  which  was  the  district  of  Oklahoma. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  conveyance  was  that  the  district  should 
be  occupied  only  by  freedmen  and  colonies  of  civilized  Indians.  This 
condition  was  found  impossible  of  observance,  and  the  lawless  enclosure 
of  great  tracts  by  the  rich  owners  of  cattle  ranches  only  served  to 
increase  the  discontent  and  inflame  the  avarice  of  the  men  who,  out- 
side the  pale,  regarded  the  interdicted  region  as  a  veritable  paradise, 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  to  which  they  were  unjustly 
denied  access. 

The  excitement  grew,  and  one  David  L.  Payne,  of  Kansas,  began 
to  organize  his  "  boomers,"  as  they  were  called  in  the  Western  par- 
lance ;  and  again  and  again  these  persistent  nomadic  adventurers 
Opening  forccd  their  way  into  the  forbidden  territory,  only  to  be  forced 
out  again  by  the  military  arm  of  the  Government.  Finally 
wearying  of  this  condition  of  things,  Congress  appropriated 
84,000,000  to  obtain  the  absolute  fee  simple  of  the  lands ;  and  in  a 
proclamation  of  the  President,  April  22d,  1889,  was  named  as  the  day 
when  intending  settlers  might  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  land. 
On  the  appointed  day,  thousands  of  persons  from  the  nearest  adjacent 
States,  and  from  even  more  distant  parts  of  the  Republic,  were  crowded 
together  waiting  for  the  bugle  call  to  announce  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
the  gates  to  this  new  paradise  were  to  be  opened. 

The  bugle  sounded,  and  a  wild  rush  of  people  streamed  across  the 


of  the 

Oklahoma 

lands. 
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The  Crook  Commission  holding  a  Conference  with  Sioux  Indians  at  Lower  Brule  Agency,  S.  D., 

July  3,   1889. 

(The  negotiations  led  to  the  opening  for  settlers  of  eleven  million  acres  of  the  Sioux  Reserration 
on  February  10, 1890.) 

Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 
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Settlers  crossing  the  Missouri  River  on  their  Way  to  the  Sioux  Lands. 
Drawn  by  G.  W,  Peters  Jrom  a  photograph. 


prairie,  on  foot,  on  hoi-seback,  and  in  vehicles  of  every  pattern  and 
design.  Some  of  these  men  had  covertly  spied  out  the  land  before- 
htind  and  had  selected  the  particular  spots  on  which  they  were  to  stake 
out  their  claims.  Others  went  blindly,  looking  with  eagerness  for  a 
promising  piece  of  real  estate  on  which  to  rest  and  to  hold  against  all 
comers.  The  scene  was  one  of  wild  and  picturesque  confusion.  In 
the  mad  sweep,  some  of  the  feebler  were  crushed,  and  collisions  took 
place  between  rival  claimants  to  choice  parcels  of  ground.  The  sun 
had  risen  over  a  region  of  almost  untrodden  and  virgin  territory,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  lovely  spring  day ;  it  set  on  a  torn  and  littered  soil 
where  60,000  people  had  camped.  Towns  to  hold  10,000  inhabitants 
were  laid  out  before  darkness  came  on,  and  cities  were  organized  into 
orderly  government  during  the  evening  of  the  first  day.  There  was 
something  like  a  famine,  as  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  eager  "boomers."  Each  man  was  too  intent  on 
securing  a  farm  or  house-lot  for  himself  to  think  of  earning  money  by 
laying  in  supplies  to  sell  to  others.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  like  those  that  obtained  in  California  during  the  flush  times 
of  the  early  gold  discovery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  attractions  of  Oklahoma  had  been  greatlj^  exaggerated. 
Want  and  destitution  were  the  lot  of  thousands  who  failed  to  realize 
their  golden  dreams.  Heat,  dust,  hunger,  and  thirst  drove  from  the 
Territory  a  majority  of  those  who  had  so  joyfully  rushed  in  to  take 
possession.  Yet  when  this  wild  effervescence  had  subsided,  a  per- 
manent and  prosperous  population  remained.  The  census  of  that  year 
showed  that  Oklahoma  had  60,000  resident  population.^ 

A  few  months  earlier  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  this  frantic 
rush,  a  similar  excitement  prevailed  along  the  borders  of  the  great 
Sioux  reservation,  in  South  Dakota.  After  much  negotiation,  the 
Indian  owners  of  the  lauds  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  11,000,000 

1  Another  strip  of  territory,  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Oklahoma,  was  opened  to 
settlement  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  September  22d,  1891,  and  was  at  once  occu- 
pied. 
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acres  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  settlement.  In  the  dead  of  winter, 
thousands  of  land-hungry  men  assembled  at  Pierre,  Chamberlain, 
and  other  points  along  the  borders  of  the  district,  waiting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  President's  proclamation  announcing  the  day  and  the 
hour  when  they  might  cross  over  the  line  and  take  up  their  claims. 
Finally,  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  proclamation  came  forth  and 
the  rush  across  the  bare  and  frozen  prairies  began.  Although  it  was 
midwinter,  the  coveted  lands,  which  had  been  thoroughly  scanned 
before  the  snows  covered  them,  were  speedily  dotted  with  cabins  and 
shelters  of  various  kinds ;  and  the  surface  was  ground  up  with  the 
wheels  and  runners  of  the  nondescript  vehicles  that  sped  into  the  bleak 
and  uninviting  region. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

POLITICAL  EVENTS   OF  1890. 

The  Republicans  in  Pull  Power.  —  The  Rulings  of  "Czak"  Reed. —  The 
Speaker  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  —  Attempt  to  pass  a  New 
"Force"  Bill. —  The  Dependent  Pensions  Bill.  —  Excitement  over  the 
Silver  Problem. — Enactment  of  the  Sherman  Law.  —  The  Senate  in  Eavor 
of  Free  Silver.  —  The  McKinley  Tariff  Law. — Legislation  against  Trusts. 
—  Downfall  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  —  Forfeiture  of  Railway  Land 
Grants.  —  Two  More  New  States.  —  Rise  op  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  —  Tri- 
umph OF  THE  Democrats  in  the  Congressional  Elections. 

The  American  people,  so  greatly  given  to  the  discussion  of  politics, 
had  abundant  material  for  fireside  and  newspaper  debate  during  tliis 
year.  With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Republican  Administration 
came  a  rearrangement,  not  only  of  the  distribution  of  the  more  im- 
portant Federal  offices,  but  of  the  National  policy.  The  dominant 
party  now  had  a  fair  working  majority  of  about  20  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  much  larger  proportionate  majority  of  14  in 
the  Senate.  Naturally,  it  was  expected  that  a  new  tariff  law  would 
now  be  enacted,  since  the  existing  tariff,  known  as  that  of  1883, 
had  failed  to  satisfy  anybody,  and  the  last  attempt  of  the  Democrats 
to  displace  it  by  the  so-called  Mills  bill  had  failed.  Other  measures 
to  which  the  Republican  party  had  repeatedly  pledged  itself  were 
looked  for ;  and  the  irrepressible  "  silver  question  "  was  certain  to 
raise  its  head  again. 

Very  early  in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Congress  —  the  Fifty- 
first —  the    Speaker    of   the    House,    Thomas  B.    Reed,    of 

■Mt    •  •  1  n  '1  p  j^ii  '^^^   rulings 

Maine,  evinced  a  firmness  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  speaker 
of  the  House,  and  an  intention  to  enforce  novel  notions 
of  his  own,  which  startled  the  somewhat  factious  minority.  The 
time-honored  practice  of  delaying  the  business  of  the  House  by 
continually  making  frivolous  motions  vs^as  interfered  with  by  the 
Speaker,  who  steadfastly  declined  to  recognize  the  members  making 
such  motions.  In  vain  a  member  attempting  to  multiply  delays  by 
intruding  inconsequent  parliamentary  motions  shouted  and  cried 
for  recognition.     The   Speaker,  with  impassive   face,  regarded  him 
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not,  but  steadily  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  House  as  if  the 
author  of  the  dilatory  motions  were  not  within  sight  or  sound  of 
the  Speaker's  chair.  Another  custom  of  a  minority  in  the  House, 
also  time-honored  and  of  unquestioned  legitimacy,  was  to  relapse  into 
obstinate  silence  when  the  roll  of  members  was  called,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  a  majority  of  either  branch  of  Congress  shall  be  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The  roll-call  is  supposed  to  disclose  the 
fact  whether  there  is  such  a  quorum  present,  each  member  answer- 
ing to  his  name  when  called.  By  refusing  to  answer,  a  minority  of 
those  actually  present  could  make  it  appear  that  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  House  were  present ;  it  is  seldom  that  every  member  of  a 
majority  is  in  attendance  at  a  legislative  session.  .  Speaker  Reed 
observed  that  members  of  the  minority  were  present,  but  silent,  when 
their  names  were  called.  He  ordered  the  clerk  to  record  all  such 
members  as  "  Present  and  not  voting."  With  a  counted  quorum  in 
sight,  legislation  could  not  be  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  members 
to  signify  their  presence  by  their  voices.  The  wrath  of  the  baiHed 
minority  was  iierce.  They  protested  that  they  were  not  present  for 
legislative  purposes.  Actually,  they  were  in  sight ;  constructively, 
they  were  absent.  In  vain ;  the  Speaker  calmly  went  on  counting 
and  noting  the  appearance  of  the  recalcitrant  members. 

The  House  committee  on  rules,  of  which  the  Speaker  is  the  chair- 
man, and  a  majority  is  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House,  reported 
a  new  series  of  rules  intended  to  sustain  the  novel  ideas  of  the 
Speaker.  The  minority  raged  around  the  chair  of  the  ruler  of  the 
House  ;  they  derisively  stigmatized  him  as  "  The  Czar,"  and  they 
appealed  in  vain  from  the  decisions  of  the  Speaker.  They  were 
sometimes  caged  in  by  the  locking  of  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the 
House,  while  a  "  call  of  the  House "  was  in  progress  (according  to 
■Ancient  custom  and  usage),  and  on  one  occasion  a  member  from 
Texas  achieved  fame  by  kicking  down  the  door  that  closed  his  exit. 
The  minority  went  so  far  in  their  contest  against  the  new  rule  as  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
court  decided  against  them.  In  the  next  succeeding  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives,  the  triumphant  majority  turned  the  guns 
of  the  newly  discovered  prerogatives  of  the  Speaker  against  their  old 
antagonists,  but  with  some  modifications.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  fallacious  notion  that  a  man's  silence  when  his  name  is  called  is 
ample  proof  that  he  is  not  present  was  finally  dispelled ;  and  this 
method  of  breaking  an  actual  quorum  was  consigned  to  the  limbo 
of  obsolete  devices. 

One  of  the  immediate  reasons  for  the  enforcement  of  these  rules 
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in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was  a  de- 
termination to  enact  a  more  severe 
code  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
newly  enfranchised  colored  men  of 
the  South.  A  bill  for  this  iDurpose 
was  prepared,  its  main  features  be- 
ing designed  to  displace  local  super- 
vision of  National  elections  with 
Federal  supervision.  Democratic 
opposition  to  the  measure  was  bitter 
and  determined  ;  and  not  a  few  Re- 
publicans voted  for  its  passage  with 
reluctance ;  other  Republicans  de- 
clined to  vote  for  it  at  any  stage  of 

its  progress.  Nevertheless,  the  "  Force  bill,"  as  it  was  injuriously 
called,  eventually  passed  the  House;  it  failed  in  the  Senate  and  never 
became  a  law. 

In  his   message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
President   had   called    attention    to   the   increasing  surplus 

.  .  "  L,  The  depend- 

that  was  accumulating  in  the  treasury  of  the  Nation.  Ihe  cpt  pen- 
aggregate  receipts  from  all  sources,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  previous  June,  were  $387,050,058.  The  total  expendi- 
tures for  that  year,  including  the  sinking  fund,  were  1329,579,929, 
giving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  $57,470,129.  The 
estimated  surplus  for  the  current  year  was  $43,678,883.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress,  contemplating 
this  large  and  growing  surplus,  should  be  inclined  to  consider  how 
it  should  be  spent,  rather  than  how  its  accumulation  could  be  imme- 
diately arrested.  One  of  the  first  measures  concerted  to  absorb  in 
the  country  the  accumulations  in  the  treasury  was  what  was  known 
as  the  Dependent  Pensions  bill.  Under  previous  laws,  the  veterans 
and  survivors  of  the  civil  war  had  been  provided  with  liberal  pen- 
sions. But  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  many  deserving  men  suf- 
fered in  silence,  and  others  who  were  unused  to  the  ways  of  the 
pension  agents  failed  to  secure  the  stipend  that  was  justlj^  due  them. 
To  cover  all  these  and  similar  cases.  Congress  passed  the  sweeping 
act  of  1890,  pensioning  all  Union  soldiers  who  had  served  at  least 
ninety  days  in  the  war,  provided  they  were  incapacitated  for  manual 
labor  ;  and  the  benefits  of  this  act  were  extended  to  all  widows, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  of  such  soldiers.  How  much  this 
species  of  legislation  benefited  the  old  heroes  and  their  families,  and 
how  much  it  enriched  the  pension  agents  who  clamored  in  the  lobbies 
of  Congress,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     It  is  certain  that  the  lobbyists 
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were  greatly  influential  in  manufacturing  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  bill.  Under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  the  pension-roll 
showed  an  increase  from  $89,131,968  in  1889  to  1118,548,960  in 
1891,  and  to  1158,165,342  in  1893.  The  Dependent  Pensions  bill 
became  a  law  June  27th,  1890. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation,  that  year,  was  the  enact- 
ment of  a  measure  which  was  somewhat  mistakenly  known 
thTsiiver  as  "the  Sherman  Silver  Law."  Under  the  so-called  Bland- 
iiues  ion.  ^jj^jgQji  I'^y^^  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  provided  that  the 
silver  dollar  (worth  then  about  92  cents)  should  be  coined  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  or  more  than  $4,000,000  per  month. 
The  anxious  friends  of  silver  were  forced  to  be  content  with  this 
concession  to  their  interests  ;  and  they  hoped  it  would  serve  to  en- 
hance the  market  value  of  silver,  which  was  then  (February  28t]i, 
1878)  $1.20  per  ounce.  But  silver  had  been  steadily  falling  in  the 
market,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress it  was  70.6  cents  per  ounce.  A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  party 
in  favor  of  a  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  larger  circulation  of  the 
white  metal  had  sprung  up  ;  or,  rather,  the  silver  party  of  1878  had 
now  become  more  numerous  and  influential.  The  admission  of  four 
new  States  in  the  far  West  had  increased  the  strength  of  that  parly 
in  the  Senate ;  and  as  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Senators  usually 
voted  with  the  Republican  Senators  from  the  West  who  favored 
"  free  silver,"  as  it  had  now  become  the  fashion  to  style  all  measures 
designed  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  silver  coins,  it  was  evident 
that  any  bill  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  amount  of  silver  to  be 
coined  annually  which  the  House  might  send  to  the  Senate  would  be 
certain  to  pass  that  body. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  countrj'  while  the  so- 
called  Sherman  bill  was  under  discussion  in  Congress.  It  was  urged 
that  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  increase  in  any  way  the  coinage  of 
silver  money  by  the  United  States  would  so  inflate  the  currency  as  to 
cheapen  its  value,  and  would  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  bring  the  United  States  to  the  single  standard  of  silver. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  free  silver,  among  other,  argued 
that  the  adoption  of  their  pet  measure  would  increase  the  market 
price  of  the  white  metal  and  thereby  infuse  new  life  and  prosperity 
into  the  languishing  industry  of  silver  mining  in  the  far  Western 
States.  Two  bills,  not  unlike  in  their  general  character,  originated 
in  Congress,  one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate,  in  January, 
1890.  The  Senate  bill,  as  amended  by  the  finance  committee  of  that 
body,  authorized  the  purchase  of  $4,500,000  worth  of  silver  per  montli, 
payment  thereof  to  be  made  in  treasury  notes  receivable  for  customs 
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and  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  they  might  be  reissued.  These 
notes  were  to  be  redeemable  on  demand,  "in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,"  and  when  redeemed  were  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  so 
much  of  the  silver  w;is  to  be  coined  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
demptions authorized.  Senator  Sherman's  amendment,  which  finally 
prevailed,  provided  for  the  deposits  of  legal-tender  notes  by  National 
banks  with  the  United  States  treasurer,  to  meet  the  redemption  of 
the  notes  of  such  banks  as  had  failed  or  gone  into  liquidation,  or  were 
reducing  their  circulation  ;  this  was  to  prevent  the  hoarding  of  the 
notes  in  the  treasury  and  thus  creating  that  stringency  in  the  circu- 
lation which  was  so  continually  deplored  by  the  advocates  of  "  more 
money  ;  "  for  these  deposits  sometimes  amounted  to  §50,000,000. 

The  House  bill,  enacted  by  a  majority  not  in  favor  of  an  unlimited 
increase  of  silver  coinage,  was  similar  in  import  to  that  of  the  Senate; 
and  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  one  of  the  so-called  Silver  Senators, 
Plumb,  of  Kansas,  offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  section 
relating  to  the  issue  of  notes  and  insert  one  declaring  the  unit  of  value 
in  the  United  States  to  be  the  dollar,  which  might  be  coined  of  412^ 
grains  of  standard  silver,  or  25.8  grains  of  gold,  the  same  to  be  a  legal 
tender  for  all  public  and  private  debts ;  further,  the  Plumb  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  free  coinage  of  any  silver  or  gold  to  be  deposited 
in  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  into  standard  dollars 
or  bars,  as  the  depositor  might  elect.  This  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  43  to  24,  the  yeas  being  made  up  of  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  from  the  silver-producing  States;  and  the  adoption  of  this 
free  silver  amendment  clearly  indicated  for  the  first  time  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  favored  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one.  From  that  time  dates  the  current  saying  "sixteen 
to  one,"  applied  jocosely  to  many  other  things  than  silver  and  gold. 

This  amendment,  and  othei-s  added  to  make  the  bill  harmonize  with 
it,  did  not  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  and  a  conference 
committee  was  finally  agreed  upon,  John  Sherman  being  one  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  situation  was  critical.  It 
was  not  certain  that  the  small  majority  in  the  House  that  was  in 
favor  of  a  gold  standard  was  strong  enough  to  stand  by  their  own 
bill;  the  silver  advocates  were  clamorous,  and  the  development  of  a 
large  majority  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  free  coinage  had  greatly 
emboldened  them.  The  outcome  of  the  conference,  to  which  the 
Senate  unwillingly  agreed,  was  that  compulsory  coinage  of  the  silver 
purchased  under  the  operation  of  the  new  bill  was  not  an-  jheSher- 
thorized ;  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  purchased  was  changed  ™*°  '""■ 
from  14,500,000  (as  authorized  by  the  Bland  law)  to  4,500,000 
ounces  per  month.     As  silver  fell  considerably  after  this,  the  amount 
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to  be  coined  was  greatly  reduced,  or,  rather,  it  did  not  so  greatly 
increase  in  volume  as  it  would  have,  if  market  value,  not  weight,  had 
determined  its  amount.  The  monthly  purchase  was  greater  than 
before;  but  the  coinage  was  no  longer  peremptory  as  to  its  volume; 
the  residue  could  be  held  in  the  form  of  bullion.  Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  market  value  of  silver  continued  to  decline ;  and  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  silver  bullion  eventually  embarrassed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  such  an  extent  that  when  an  annual  loss  of  more  than 
110,000,000  had  been  entailed,  it  was  necessary  for  the  President  to 
call  for  special  legislation  to  remedy  a  great  and  crying  evil.  No 
legislative  expedient,  apparently,  could  stop  the  downward  decline  in 
the  price  of  silver.  The  compulsory  purchase  of  2,250  tons  of  the 
white  metal  each  month  failed  to  maintain  the  market  price  of  silver. 
Even  more  important  than  the  silver  legislation  of  Congress  was 
the  discussion  and  passage  of  what 
was  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff 
law  of  1890.  The  so-called  Mills 
bill,  which  was  pending  in  Congress 
when  the  great  political  conventions 
of  1888  were  about  to  make  their 
presidential  nominations,  had  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate.  Now  that  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  full  flush  of 
their  recent  successes,  they  were  de- 
termined to  pass  a  tariff  law  that 
should  embody  to  the  full  their  pro- 
tective theories.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  recent  elections  had  virtu-  wiiiiam  WcKiniey. 

ally  resulted  in  a  popular  verdict  in 

favor  of  these  theories,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Republican 
majority  to  frame  a  bill  in  consonance  with  such  ideas.  The  result 
of  the  long  discussions  that  sprung  up  when  the  bill  was  reported 
^^^  from  the  House  committee  of  ways   and  means,  of  which 

McKinley  Representative  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  was  chairman,  gave  the 
country  the  tariff  that  bore  his  name.  In  effect,  that  bill 
was  the  Senate  bill  of  1888,  which  had  (at  that  time)  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  Mills  bill ;  but  it  was  greatly  modified  and  revised  by 
the  House  committee  that  took  it  up  in  1890  and  sent  it  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  detail  the  provisions  of  that  law. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  new  tariff  was  in  some  of  its 
features  almost  prohibitive  of  certain  articles  of  import.  It  was  a 
severe  measure,  —  more  severe  than  the  cool  judgment  of  many  lead- 
ing Republicans    could    approve.     It    provided   for  reciprocal   trade 
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regulations  with  several  other  commercial  nations ;  and  this  feature 
3f  the  law  met  with  very  general  popular  approval,  excepting  among 
bhose  who  habitually  regarded  with  suspicion  anything  attributable 
to  Blaine's  suggestion.  Nevertheless,  reciprocity  treaties  following 
the  enactment  of  this  law  removed  the  long  embargo  which  had  been 
laid  on  American  pork  by  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France. 
The  placing  of  sugar  on  the  free  list  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  the  McKinley  law ;  it  found  favor  in  millions  of 
households  where  the  operation  of  other  features  of  the  law  were 
unfelt.  To  protect  the  sugar-producers  of  the  United  States,  a  bounty 
was  allowed  them  ;  and  a  discriminating  duty  of  ope  tenth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  was  levied  on  sugar  imported  to  the  United  States  from 
countries  which  paid  a  bounty  on  exported  sugar.  The  dissatisfied 
Democratic  minority,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rulings  of  Speaker  Reed, 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  their  deter- 
mined opposition  to  the  McKinley  bill ;  they  found  there  no  consola- 
tion ;  the  Court  decided  that  the  act  was  constitutional  and  regular. 
The  McKinley  tariff  bill  became  law  July  14th,  1890 ;  it  went  into 
effect  during  the  foliov^ing  October. 

An  important  measure  enacted  by  this  Congress  veas  that  known  as 
the  Anti-Trust  law.  For  years  previous,  there  had  grown  up  in  the 
commercial  world  a  system  of  combinations  by  which  the  capital  of 
several  corporations  or  firms  in  several  States  were  combined  in  one 
corporation  and  were  sometimes  put  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
These  combinations  resulted  in  placing  the  amount  of  production  and 
the  regulation  of  the  prices  thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  central  agent ; 
and  the  power  of  such  a  combination  was  used  to  prevent  competition 
by  the  absorption  of  all  pi-oducers  of  the  commodity  to  be  ujeAnti- 
controlled,  or  by  the  crushing  out  of  those  who  refused  to  t™"""''- 
enter  the  "  combine,"  as  it  was  commonly  called.  To  defeat  these 
unlawful  and  odious  combinations,  the  Anti-Trust  law  was  enacted 
under  the  title  of  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints'  and  monopolies ;  "  it  became  law  June  26th,  1890. 
Although  this  wholesome  statute  did  not  altogether  destroy  mo- 
nopolies and  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts,  it  did  to  a  great  degree 
check  the  combinations  that  had  so  injuriously  affected  the  interests 
of  the  people ;  it  gave  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  same 
power  to  proceed  against  all  such  combinations  which  in  the  several 
States  already  existed,  by  annulling  all  contracts  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  part  of  the  more  recent  legislation  of  Con- 
gress was  directed  to  the  regulation  of  intercourse  between  the  States. 
The  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  changed  relations  of 
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the  States,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  means  of  interior  communi- 
cation had  gradually  forced  this  recognition  of  new  exigencies  in  trade 
and  commerce.  The  Interstate  Commerce  act  was  one  of  these 
measures;  the  Anti-Trust  law  was  another;  and  the  so  called  Original 
Package  law,  approved  by  the  Presideut  August  8th,  1890,  was  a 
third.  Certain  States  had  enacted  stringent  laws  against  the  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  beverages  ;  citizens  of  tliese  States  resorted 
to  other  neighboring  States  in  which  no  such  prohibition  existed, 
and,  purchasing:  there  the  liquors  required,  brought  them 
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lor  the  Pro-  bacK  and  sold  them  m  the  communities  where  their  manu- 
facture was  forbidden.  Cases  of  seizure  and  condemnation 
liaving  followed  tliis  practice,  appeal  was  had  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  tribunal  decided  that  intoxicating 
liquors  manufactured  in  one  State,  conveyed  into  another,  and  there 
sold,  are  protected  by  the  United  States  law  from  any  regulation  or 
proliibition  of  sale  by  the  State  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  regu- 
lation is  an  interference  with  commerce  between  the  States.  The 
Original  Package  law  was  framed  to  meet  the  objection  that  liquors 
imported  into  a  prohibition  State,  and  sold  in  their  original  packages, 
were  exempt  from  the  local  regulation  of  such  State.  It  declared 
that  all  such  original  packages,  or  liquors  otherwise  imported,  were 
subject  to  the  operation  of  the  local  law,  jast  as  though  they  had  been 
manufactured  in  the  State  where  they  were  offered  for  sale.  This  put 
a  stop  to  the  profitable  practice  of  establishing  distilleries  and  brew- 
eries just  outside  of  the  lines  of  a  prohibition  State,  and  sending  the 
pioduct  over  the  border  for  sale  in  packages  technically  original. 

In  September,  1890,  Congress  so  amended  the  statutes  relating  to 
the  carrying  of  the  United  States  mails  that  all  mail  matter  sent 
to  or  from  the  managers  of  the  great  Louisiana  lottery  company, 
with  its  headquartei-s  in  New  Orleans,  was  declared  illegal.  To  such 
■enormous  proportions  had  this  great  lottery  company  grown  that  its 
mails  were  said  to  constitute  one  third  of  all  that  received  daily  in 
New  Orleans.  Its  received  money -oi'ders  sometimes  amounted 
to  !ji<30,000  per  day.  Its  agencies  were  established  all  over  the  Union, 
demoralizing  the  people,  and  infecting  all  classes  with  the  spirit  of 
gambling,  as  well  as  robbing  them  of  their  means  under  false  pre- 
tenses. For  it  must  be  noticed  that,  while  the  crafty  managers  of  the 
Lottery  lottery  held  out  golden  hopes  to  the  unwary,  few  prizes  ever 
Excluded  came  to  the  hands  of  the  buyers  of  chances.  The  lottery 
irommaiia.  kjngs  revcllcd  in  enormous  wealth,  which  enabled  them  to 
bribe  legislators,  subsidize  newspapers,  and  offer  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana  great  and  glittering  subscriptions  of  money  for  the  public 
uses,  provided  its  shameful  traffic  should  not  be  interfered  with.     The 
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law  of  September  27th  was  a  deathblow  to  the  lottery.  That  law  made 
ample  and  stringent  provision  for  the  exclusion  of  lottery  tickets, 
orders,  and  circulars  from  the  mails,  refused  the  privileges  of  the 
money-order  system  to  the  lottery  managers  and  their  victims,  and  thus 
added  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which  public  opinion  was  gradually 
being  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  the  evils  of  the  lottery.  The 
passage  of  the  law  marked  the  downfall  of  the  lottery ;  its  existence 
was  feebly  dragged  out  for  a  year  or  two  subsequently ;  but  it  soon 
went  into  exile,  and  reached  for  its  former  patrons  from  the  semi- 
civilization  of  one  of  the  Central-American  States. 

Congress,  in  this  year,  also  passed  a  useful  measure  designed  to 
restore  to  the  public  domain  vast  tracts  of  lands  that  had  been  ceded 
to  railroad  companies  on  certain  conditions  which  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Although  the  time  for  the  performance  of  the  promises  of  the  raih'oad 
corporations  had  lapsed,  nothing  had  been  done  to  take  away  from 
these  defaulters  the  right  to  claim,  and  occupy  or  sell,  the  lands  set 
apart  for  them.  Tracts  of  arable  lands  were  thus  withdrawn  from 
entry  and  sale ;  and  a  bitter  cry  against  the  injustice  of  permitting 
the  corporations  indefinitely  to  hold  the  lands  went  np  from  the 
Western  people.  The  bill  approved  September  29th,  1890,  carefully 
provided  for  an  immediate  forfeiture  of  all  such  lands  as  had  been 
before  granted  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  railroads;  and  one 
form  of  popular  discontent  was  assuaged. 

During   this  eventful  year,   two   more   States   were  added  to  the 
Union.     The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Idaho  as  a  State  became  a  law 
July    2d,    1890 :    that  for  the   admission  of  Wyoming  was 
siened  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month.     As  a  sign  of  the  Wyoming 

&  .       .  admitted. 

movement  of  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage,  it  is  worthy 
of  mention  that  the  Wyoming  bill  met  with  some  opposition  in  Con- 
gress on  account  of  a  provision  in  the  new  constitution  that  permitted 
female  suffrage  in  the  proposed  State.  In  spite  of  the  obstruction  of 
the  more  conservative  members,  however,  the  bill  went  through 
Congress  with  its  woman-suffrage  proviso  unimpaired. 

The  eleventh  decennial  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1890, 
provided  for  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  population,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  wealth,  industry,  and  social  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  than  any  previous  census.  Some  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  census-takers  were  objected  to  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  the 
purposes  of  the  work,  and  active  resistance  to  their  inquisition  was  not 
infrequent.  The  general  result  as  to  population  showed  a  vast 
increase  over  previous  years.  These  are  the  figures  for  four  dec- 
ades: 1890,62,885,548;  1880,  50,266,lt)4;  1870,38,558,371;  1860, 
31,443,321. 
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The  National  convention  of  one  of  the  numerous  organizations  of 
farmers,  held  at  Ocala,  Florida,  in  December,  1890,  attracted  the 
anxious  attention  of  politicians.  Much  confusion  resulted  from 
the  multiplication  of  these  "alliances,"  and  at  a  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  held  in  St.  Louis  in  December,  1889,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  to  "National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union,"  a  plan  of  confederation  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
having  been  agreed  upon.  It  was  this  somewhat  formidable  appear- 
ing association  that  held  its  National  convention  in  Florida,  as  above 
j^3  mentioned.     The  platform  of  the  Alliance  contained  a  great 

r^^S°  variety  of  declarations  and  demands.  It  was  a  compendium 
Alliance.  q£  (.j^g  complaiuts  of  popular  abuses  and  wrongs  then  current. 
One  of  the  schemes  endorsed  by  the  convention  was  what  was  known  as 
the  Sub-treasury  bill  then  pending  in  Congress.  This  was  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  sub-treasury  in  any  county 
of  any  State  in  which  the  annual  product  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
cotton  should  amount  to  at  least  $500,000  in  value ;  from  such  sub- 
treasury  any  farmer  might  borrow  money  to  the  amount  of  80  per 
cent,  of  his  produce,  said  produce  being  deposited  in  the  custody  of 
said  sub-treasury  as  security  for  the  loan.  For  a  time  this  scheme 
had  great  popularity  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  where 
the  Fiumers'  Alliance  was  strongest.  The  Alliance  cut  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  elections  of  that  year ;  in  the  Southern  States  its  mem- 
bers generally  sided  with  the  Democrats,  but  in  the  Western  States 
it  maintained  a  separate  and  independent  organization. 

At  the  general  election  of  November,  1890,  the  Alliance  elected  its 
candidates  for  governor  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
South  Dakota;  it  also  carried  important  elections  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  States,  chose  18  members  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and 
helped  to  elect  several  United  States  Senators.  In  the  midst  of  other 
activities,  the  Farmers'  organizations  found  time  to  consider  one  of  the 
questions  that  was  then  amusing  the  great  public :  it  recommended 
that  the  goldenrod  should  be  the  floral  emblem  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  elections  of  1890  resulted  in  a  "  landshde,"  which  was  very 
naturally  regarded  as  a  rebuke  and  a  warning  to  the  Republicans,  who 
on  their  return  to  power  had  carried  themselves  as  if  there  were  to 
be  no  day  of  reckoning  for  them.  The  new  tariff  law,  it  is  true,  did 
not  go  into  effect  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  Congressional  elections 
came  on,  and  it  could  not  be  truly  said  that  the  workings  of  that  law 
were  found  distressful  to  the  people.  But  enough  was  known  of  its 
provisions,  and  of  the  spirit  which  actuated  its  authors  in  framing 

1  By  resolution  adopted  at  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Farmers'  Congress,  held  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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that  and  other  unpopular  bills,  to  kindle  resentment  against  the  self- 
confident  majority  in  Congress.  When  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  1890,  its  Republican  members  were  chastened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  next  House  would  show  an  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic majority.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, then  in  session,  had  a  Republican  majority  of  20  ;  in 
the  Fifty-second  Congress,  to  meet  in  1891,  the  Democrats   Democratic 

SUCC6&6C& 

in  the  House  would  have  236  to  the  88  Republican  members, 
making  no  account  of  the  unattached,  who  were  classed  as  members 
of  the  new  Populist  or  Farmers'  Alliance  party.  This  chastisement, 
severe  as  it  was,  gave  some  indication  of  another  Republican  defeat, 
the  shadow  of  which  was  even  then  rising  in  the  political  sky.  Words 
were  not  sufficient  to  give  expression  to  the  exultation  of  the  Demo- 
crats, whose  complete  return  to  power  now  appeared  certain.  It  was 
confidently  predicted  that  another  year  would  wipe  the  Republican 
party  out  of  existence.  Some  of  the  more  eager  newspaper  organs 
of  the  triumphant  party  insisted  that  the  defeated  Republicans  had 
no  right  to  legislate  during  the  few  remaining  months  of  their  Con- 
gressional existence  ;  it  was  even  maintained  that,  now  that  the  popu- 
lar verdict  at  the  polls  had  been  so  decisively  rendered,  the  rebuked 
Republicans  should,  in  the  three  months  left  them,  humbly  repeal  all 
their  obnoxious  legislation  and  go  home.  No  such  suggestion  was 
received  with  hospitality. 
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THE   CENTUKY   DRAWING   TO   A   CLOSE. 

The  Barrondia  Incident.  —  Riot  in  New  Orleans.  —  Complications  with  Italy. 
—  Attack  on  American  Sailors  in  Valparaiso.  —  The  Bering  Sea  Disputes.^ 
The  Great  Strike  at  Homestead.  —  Mining  Troubles  in  Idaho.  —  Revolt 
against  Tennessee  Convict  Labor. — Another  Chinese  Exclusion  Act. — 
Celebration  of  the  Columbian  Discovery  op  America.  —  Death  of  General 
Sherman.  —  Presidential  Campaign  of  1892.  —  Second  Election  of  Grover 
Cleveland.  —  The  Hawaiian  Revolution.  —  Proposed  Annexation  of  the 
Islands  to  the  United  States.  —  Repeal  of  the  Compulsory  Silver  Purchase 
Law. — Bitter  Feeling  over  the  Silver  Question.  —  Disastrous  Storm  on  the 
Southern  Coast. 

Secretary  Blaine's  administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
was  characterized  by  much  activity  and  energy,  and  events  so  shaped 
themselves  during  the  latter  part  of  his  term  of  office  that  his  depart- 
ment was  required  to  exercise  great  vigilance  and  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  diplomatic  questions  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment.   One  of  these  difficulties  was  the  Barrundia  episode,  August 

and  September,  1890.  Josd  Martin  Barrundia  was  a  citizen 
tioQwith       of  Guatemala,  who  had  formerly  been  Minister  of  War  of 

that  republic,  and  had  latterly  conspired  with  others  to 
invade  Guatemala  from  Mexico.  About  to  cross  the  boundary,  he 
was  arrested  and  disarmed  by  Mexican  troops  and  escorted  to  Aca- 
pulco,  where  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  country.  An  American 
mail  steamer,  the  Aeapulco,  touched  at  this  port,  and  Barrundia  took 
passage  on  her  and  went  south.  Arriving  at  San  Jos^  de  Guatemala, 
August  27th,  the  Guatemalan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Seiior 
Aguiano,  requested  the  American  Minister  to  Guatemala,  Dr.  L.  B. 
Mizner,  to  direct  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  deliver  up  Barrun- 
dia, who  was  charged  with  treason,  sedition,  and  conspiracy  against 
the  government.  Two  United  States  men-of-war,  the  Thetis  and 
the  Banger,  were  anchored  near  the  Aeapulco,  and  the  captain  of  the 
last-named  ship  asked  Commander  Reiter,  of  the  Ranger,  to  send  on 
board  a  force  to  protect  his  passengers.  This  request  Commander 
Reiter  declined,  saying  that  he  regretted  that  he  could  do  nothing 
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without  the  permission  of  the  naval  authorities  of  Guatemala,  in 
whose  waters  the  Aoapulco  now  lay.  Minister  Mizner,  considering 
that  the  country  was  then  under  martial  law,  exacted  of  the  Guate- 
malan authorities  a  promise  that  Barrundia,  if  surrendered,  should 
have  a  fair  and  lawful  trial.  Then  the  minister,  reminding  the 
authorities  of  this  promise,  declined  to  interfere  further,  expressing 
his  opinion  to  the  captain  of  the  Acapulco,  who  exerted  himself  to 
protect  his  passengers,  that  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  the  Gua- 
temalan Government  from  arresting  Barrundia,  even  although  he  was 
temporarily  under  the  American  flag.  Under  this  construction  of 
the  law  of  nations,  no  help  could  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
naval  vessels  ;  and  the  hapless  Barrundia,  about  to  be  taken  from  the 
ship  to  certain  death,  rushed  from  his  cabin  and  fired  at  the  captain 
of  the  steamer,  and  at  the  officer  who  had  come  aboard  to  arrest  him. 
The  soldiers  accompanying  the  arresting  officer  immediately  fired  and 
killed  Barrundia.  Minister  Mizner  protested  to  the  Guatemalan 
Government  against  the  shooting  of  Barrundia  after  the  promise  to 
spare  his  life.  Commander  Reiter  was  disciplined  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  his  share  in  the  melancholy  incident ;  and  great  indig- 
nation prevailed  throughout  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
apparent  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum  under  the  American  flag. 
After  an  interchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  the  affair  was  passed  over ; 
a  daughter  of  Barrundia  subsequently  attempted  to  shoot  Minister 
Mizner ;  Commander  Reiter  was  restored  to  duty  and  the  stigma 
upon  him  was  removed. 

A  far  more  serious  and  tragical  occurrence  was  the  riot  in  New 
Orleans,  which  grew  out  of  the  assassination  of  the  chief  of  police  of 
that  city  in  October,  1890.  This  officer,  David  C.  Hennessy,  had  been 
active  in  the  arrest  and  extradition  of  one  Esposito,  an  Italian  bandit, 
who  had  escaped  to  this  country  and  had  identified  himself  with  a 
band  of  Italian  ruffians  in  New  Orleans.  Hennessy  had  also  been 
active  in  procuring  evidence  against  members  of  a  band  of  Sicilians 
who  were  accused  of  conspiring  to  murder;  and  the  revelations  at  the 
trials  of  these  men  confirmed  the  popular  belief  that  there  existed  in 
Louisiana   a    secret  oath-bound    society,   the  "  Mafia,"  the 

^  ,  Tne  Mana 

members  of  which  were  pledged  to  commit  murder,  perjury,  in  New 
or  other,  crimes,  in  each  other's  defence.  Repeated  secret 
murders  and  assassinations  and  other  deeds  of  violence,  credited  to 
these  men,  added  to  the  general  disrepute  in  which  they  were  held  in 
New  Orleans,  especially  among  the  working  classes,  whose  competi- 
tors in  trade  they  were.  Rank  perjury  among  the  Italian  witnesses, 
it  was  charged,  prevented  the  conviction  of  the  men  for  whose  trial 
Hennessy  had   collected   evidence.     The  assassination  of    Hennessy 
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was  regarded  as  an  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  He 
was  shot  at  his  own  door,  after  a  signal  had  been  given  by  a  little 
Italian  boy  who  ran  before  him. 

The  trial  of  eleven  Italians,  accused  of  the  murder,  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  defendants  had  been  concerned  in  the  crime.  Their 
weapons  were  produced,  and  overwhelming  corroborative  evidence  of 
guilt  was  adduced.  To  the  wrath  and  amazement  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  an  inconclusive  verdict  was  brought  in  by  the  jury.  It  was 
not  certain  whether  bribery  or  intimidation  had  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  secure  a  verdict  so  notoriously  against  the  facts.  The  popu- 
lace were  greatly  excited,  and  a  meeting  was  called  to  protest  against 
this  friglitful  failure  of  justice.  From  the  statue  of  Henry  Clay, 
around  which  the  meeting  assembled,  a  vast  throng  marched  to  the 
jail  in  which  the  culprits  were  imprisoned;  the  doors  were  battered 
in,  and  the  mob  exultingly  sought  for  the  prisoners,  who  ran  for  their 
lives.     Sudden  and  horrible  death  was  at  once  dealt  out  to  the  eleven 


This  occurrence  acquired  the  dignity  of  an  international  episode 
when  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the 
Italian  Government  protested  against  the  lawless  mui'der  of 
the  prisoners  in  Xew  Orleans.  The  dispute  was  handled  by 
Secretary  Blaine  with  niucb  skill.  In  answer  to  a  demand  from  the 
Italian  Government  for  indemnity,  it  was  proved  that  only  three  of 
the  murdered  Sicilians  were  Italian  subjects.     The  others  had  availed 


Protest  of 
the  Italian 
Govern- 
meot. 
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The  Clay  Statue  in  New  Orleans. 
Drawn  by  -T.  C.  Phillips  from  a  photograph. 
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The  Old  Parish  Jail  and  the   Door  which  was  battered  down  by 
the  Lynchers. 

(This  door  was  bricked  up  subsequently.) 
Brawn  by  J.  C.  Phillips  from  photographs. 

themselves  of  the  privileges  of  American 
citizenship  by  naturalization.  In  the  course 
of  the  controversy  that  followed,  the  Italian 
Government  demanded  of  the  United  States 
the  punishment  of  the  lynchers.     Secretary 

Blaine  pointed  out  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  did 
not  permit  any  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana ;  that  the  courts  of  that  State  were  open  alike 
to  Italians  and  Americans  ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  statement  that  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans  was  in  violation  of  treaty 
obligations,  .the  Secretary'  said  that  the  foreign  resident  must  take 
his  chances  with  the  native  citizen  in  the  established  courts  of  law; 
his  government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  his  case.  After  a  long 
controversy,  which  extended  into  the  following  year,  the  ultimatum 
of  the  Italian  Government,  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  give  a  guarantee  that  an  indemnity  would  be  paid  and 
the  lynchers  tried,  was  received  in  Washington.  On  refusal  of  this 
demand,  the  Italian  Minister,  Baron  Fava,  took  his  leave  and  de- 
parted, March  31st,  1891.  Ultimately,  however,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment accepted  an  indemnity  of  $25,000  to  be  distributed  among  the 
families  of  the  murdered  men. 

An  unprovoked  assault  upon  a  party  of   sailors  from  the  United 
States  cruiser  Baltimore  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  October  16th,  1891, 
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The  Balli- 
Tnore  inci- 
dant  in 
Chili. 


gave  occasion  for  another  diplomatic  complication  whicli  was  distress- 
ing and  acrimonious  while  it  lasted.  Chili  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  local  rebellion,  during  which  the  insurgents  had 
conceived  a  violent  dislike  to  the  government  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  supposed  complicity  of  the 
United  States  Minister,  Mr.  Egan,  with  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  republic.  This  antipathy  was  especially  bitter  in  Valparaiso, 
where  the  populace  was  savage  and  unruly.  An  attack,  apparently 
concerted,  was  made  upon  a  party  of  petty  officers  and  seamen,  117 
in  number,  who  had  shore  leave  from  the  Baltimore,  then  lying  in 
the  harbor.  The  Americans  were  assaulted  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  at  the  same  time ;  they  were  unarmed,  and,  surrounded  by  mobs 
of  several  thousand  people,  they  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
Two  of  the  sailors  were  killed,  and  eighteen  were  stabbed  and  bru- 
tally wounded  with  clubs 
and  stones.  A  judicial  in- 
quiry resulted  in  a  dismissal 
of  the  whole  affair  as  trivial, 
the  blame  being  thrown  upon 
the  sailors,  who  were  accused 
of  being  intoxicated  and  ag- 
gressive. An  inquiry  by  the 
officers  of  the  Baltimore  re- 
vealed the  true  character  of 
the  assault ;  and,  the  inci- 
dent being  duly  reported  to 
the  home  government.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  sent  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  Congress. 

In  the  mean  time  great 
indignation  had  been  kindled 
all  over  the  United  States 
by  reports  of  this  cowardly 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon 
American  "  blue-jackets  "  in 
a  foreign  port.  The  version 
of  the  Chilian  authorities 
was  disbelieved  and  discred- 
ited. An  offensive  circular 
prepared  by  the  Chilian  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Senor  Matta, 

The  Hennessy  Monument  in  New  Orleans.  aCCUsiug  the   American   Min- 

Draum  hy  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  pkoiograpii.  istcr  and  the  American  naval 
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officers  of  making  false  statements,  was  sent  to  all  the  Chilian  diplo- 
matic and  consular  posts  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The 
publication  of  this  circular  roused  the  American  people  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation.  Its  language  was  offensive,  and  it  aimed  to 
throw  discredit  upon  American  naval  and  diplomatic  officers,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  all 
concerned  in  the  investigation  of  the  Valparaiso  affair.  Secretary 
Blaine  served  on  the  Chilian  Government  the  ultimatum  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  an  apology  should  be 
given  for  the  assault,  an  indemnity  paid  to  the  sufferers  by  the  affair, 
and  the  insulting  circular  of  Senor  Matta  be  unconditionally  and 
formally  withdrawn.  After  some  delay,  during  which  the  war  spirit 
ran  high  in  the  United  States,  the  Chilian  reply  to  the  ultimatum 
was  received.  It  was  conciliatory  and  apologetic,  and  disposed  of  all 
the  points  at  issue.  An  indemnity  of  176,000  was  received  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  families  of  the  murdered  men  and  the  men  who 
had  been  wonnded  in  the  encounters. 

The  so-called  Bering  Sea  controversy  was  a  wearisome  subject ;  it 
stretched  over  many  years  of  diplomatic  shuffling  and  evasion,  the 
British  Government  continually  postponing  any  decision  in  the  case, 
and  never  coming  to  any  conclusion  in  time  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  unlawful  sealing  expeditions,  as  each  sealing  season  came  and 
went.  The  question  hinged  on  the  determination  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  Bering  Sea.  Russia,  it  was  said,  had 
claimed  and  exercised  exclusive  rights  in  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  seals,  and  in  the  waters  traversed  by  the  animals  in  their  annual 
migrations  to  and  from  their  breeding  haunts.  The  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  although  protesting  against  the 
validity  of  this  claim,  had  respected  it  as  long  as  Russia  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  waters  in  dispute.  Now  that  the  United  States 
had  acquired  the  rights  held  by  Russia,  whatever  they  were,  the 
British  Government  coolly  disregarded  exclusive  rights,  treating  them 
as  if  they  were  first  exercised  under  a  novel  claim  set  up  by  the 
United  States.  And  while  diplomatic  delay  and  quibbling  continued, 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  seals  also  went  on ;  and  complications 
were  multiplied  by  questions  of  indemnity  arising  out  of  seizures  of 
British-American  sealing  vessels  by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  a  treaty  providing  for  the  arbitration  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments,  so  far  as  the  killing  of  seals 
was  concerned,  was  agreed  to  in  1892,  ratifications  being  exchanged 
in  September  of  that  year.  Meanwhile,  temporary  regulations  to 
prevent  unlicensed  sealing    were    adopted  by   the   high  contracting 
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powers.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  consisted  of  representatives  of 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Sweden.  The  tribunal  met  in  Paris;  its  ultimate  decision 
was  to  the  following  effect:  Russia  never  asserted  or  exercised  any 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Bering  Sea  beyond  her  own 
territorial  limits ;  Great  Britain  never  acknowledged  or  conceded 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  said 
waters  outside  of  said  territorial  limits  ;  all  Russian  rights  passed  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded  ;  the 
United  States  has  no  right  to  the  protection  of  property  in  seals 
outside  of  the  customary  three-mile  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 
This  decision  so  left  the  whole  question  that  the  concurrence  of  Great 
Britain  was  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  seal  life  in  the  regions  outside  of  the  thiee-mile  limit. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunal  drew  up  and  submitted  a  code  of  regula- 
tions for  that  purpose,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  two  governments  ; 
and  this  concluded  the  matter  so  far  as  arbitration  could  conclude 
anything;  the  main  contention  of  the  United  States  —  that  Beiing^ 
Sea  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  closed  sea  —  was  not  allowed. 
Domestic  troubles  of  a  very  grave  nature  were  added  to  foreign 
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The  Homestead  Strikers  burning  the  Barge  from  which  the  Pinkerton  Men  had  been  taken. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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cumplications  during  these  later  years  of  the  Harrison  Administration. 
The  most  disastrous  and  lamentable  labor  troubles  of  recent   ^  ^^^^^^ 
years  were  those  which  in  1892  disturbed  the  States  of  Penn-  Homestead 
sylvania,  Tennessee,  and   Idaho.     Most  serious  of  these  was   ^'^' 
the   Homestead   strike,  whicli,   beginning    in   July,  lasted  until    the 
following  November,  and  set  in  motion  influences  that  endured  for 
years  afterwards.     A  new  scale  of  wages  had  been  promulgated  in 
the  Carnegie  Company's  steel  works,  at  Homestead,  eight  miles  east 
of  Pittsburgh.     The  workmen,  dissatisfied  with  the  scale,  refused  to 
work  under  it;  the  company  declined  to  hold  any  conference  with  the 
workmen,  who  had  put  their  case  in  the  hands  of  the  "Amalgamated 
Association  of  Steel  and  Iron  Workers,"  an  organization  which  the 
company  declined  to  recognize. 

The  workmen  resolved  to  prevent  any  others  from  taking  their 
places.  The  company,  shut  out  of  their  works,  which  were  now 
closed  by  the  employees,  who  had  broken  through  the  enclosures 
and  taken  possession,  attempted  to  land  a  force  of  private  detectives 
brought  by  river  from  Pittsburgh  in  barges.  This  was  resisted  by 
the  strikers,  who  were  posted  in  and  around  the  works.  They  fired 
upon  the  barges  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  and,  having  thrown 
coal  oil  upon  the  barges  by  means  of  hose,  and  covered  the  surface  of 


Militia  bellind  Barricade  of  Rails  in  the  Homestead  Works. 
Braxvn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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the  stream  with  the  same  fluid,  they  endeavored  to  burn  the  boats. 
Flags  of  truce  run  up  by  the  detectives  on  the  barges  vrere  shot  away, 
but  their  surrender  was  finally  accepted,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
land  and  depart  through  the  town,  running  the  gauntlet  of  crowds 
of  angry  men  and  women,  who  beat  and  maltreated  them  on  their  way 
to  the  point  of  departure.  The  barges  were  robbed  and  burned. 
The  workmen,  in  their  citadel,  the  works,  were  entrenched  behind 
defences  of  steel  and  iron ;  they  set  up  shields  of  steel  punctured 
with  rivet-holes,  and  they  were  well  provided  with  small  arras  and 
cannon.  In  these  opening  hostilities  seven  detectives  were  killed 
and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded ;  of  the  strikers,  eleven  were  killed 
and  many  wounded. 

The  riot  began  on  the  6th,  but  it  was  not  until  the  12th  that  the 
Au  attempt  State  militia  arrived  on  the  scene.  The  town  was  placed 
at  murder,  under  martial  law,  and  order  was  gradually  but  very  slowly 
restored.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  justness  of  the  demands  of  the  workmen,  but  the 
violence  of  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced  their  case;  and  when 
Mr.  Frick  was  cruelly  shot  down  in  his  office,  July  21st,  public 
opinion  turned  against  the  strikers.  The  assailant,  however,  was  a 
New  York  anarchist,  who  had  constituted  himself  the  agent  for 
Frick's   removal.     The    victim    ultimately   recovered.       There  were 


Militia  in  Fort  Anderson  firing  Gatling  Gun  on  tile  Coal  Creek  Miners. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph. 
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The  State  Troops  retreating  from  Briceville,  Tenn.,  with  200  Convicts,  after  the  surrender  to  the 

striking  miners,  July  20,  1891. 

Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransonfrom  a  photograph. 

frequent  collisions  between  the  strikers  and  the  non-union  men  who 
came  to  take  their  places.  It  was  charged  that  poison  was  admin- 
istered to  the  non-union  men  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
works  after  the  arrival  of  the  militia ;  and-  two  cooks,  who  con- 
fessed their  own  complicity,  accused  union  men  of  conspiring  to 
commit  murder  by  poison.  The  cooks  subsequently  withdrew  their 
confession.  Thirty-one  of  the  strikers  were  indicted  for  high  treason, 
four  were  convicted  of  poisoning,  and  several  of  the  Carnegie  offi- 
cials and  their  detectives  were  indicted  for  murder  of  persons  killed 
in  the  exchange  of  shots  during  the  disturbances.  Non-union  men 
were  gradually  set  to  work,  and  the  mills  were  in  full  running  order 
by  November,  when  the  strike  was  declared  at  an  end.  The  cases 
against  the  indicted  men  were  finally  dropped. 

An  attempt  to  establish  a  new  rate  of  wages  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  brought  on  the  riots  which  raged  in   fining 
that  lawless  region  during  the  entire  summer  of  1892.     As  {^"e'ciuV'' 
at  Homestead,  the  proposed  reduction  in  compensation  was  *'^'^''«- 
resisted  by  the  labor  union  which  controlled  the  mass  of  workingmeii 
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in  the  mines ;  and  attempts  to  introduce  non-union  men  were  met 
with  armed  opposition.  The  mine-owners  instituted  proceedings  in 
law  to  restrain  the  miners'  union  from  interfering  with  their  works ; 
the  union  had  sent  out  warning  notices  to  prevent  other  miners 
from  coming  into  tlie  Coeur  d'AlSne  district  seeking  work.  An  in- 
junction was  granted  restraining  the  miners  from  all  interference; 
but  violence  was  soon  resorted  to,  and  non-union  men  were  seized 
and  escorted  out  of  the  country.  Railway  trains  cai-rying  workmen 
were  stopped,  and  a  general  embargo  was  declared  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  non-union  miners.  The  mines  were  garrisoned  by  armed 
men,  and  in  one  case  the  strikers  loaded  a  car  with  explosives  and 
ran  it  down  an  incline  into  a  mining  plant,  destroying  a  mill  and 
compelling  a  surrender  of  the  non-union  force.  In  another  instance, 
132  non-union  miners  were  captured  bodily,  taken  to  the  mouth  of 
a  caiion,  robbed,  and  fired  upon  ;  in  this  brutal  affair  twelve  captives 
were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Finally,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed ;  United  States  troops  were  called  in  by  request  of  the 
governor ;  the  strong  hand  of  the  National  Government  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbances,  and  the  miners  returned  to  their  homes.  This 
strike  was  characterized  by  uncommon  brutality  and  atrocity  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers. 

The  labor  troubles  in  Tennessee  were  the  outcome  of  a  long  resist- 
t'onrictia-  =^^"^6  of  free  labor  against  convict  labor.  The  State  leased 
i'nTennes-'"'  i^^  prisoners,  over  1,400  in  number,  to  a  coal  and  iron  min- 
"'"•  ing  company  ;  this  corporation  employed  the  greater  part  of 

the  convicts  in  mining,  and  sublet  others  to  smaller  companies  and 
private  individuals.  When  dull  times  came  on  and  work  and  wages 
ran  low,  the  leased  convicts,  being  under  contract,  were  kept  em- 
ployed and  free  laborers  were  idle.  The  popular  discontent  induced 
working  miners  to  attack  the  whole  system  by  violence.  The 
troubles  began  in  1891,  when  a  mob  of  300  armed  men  attacked  a 
convict  camp  at  Briceville,  Anderson  County,  overpowered  the  guards, 
and  compelled  the  lessees  to  carry  away  the  prisoners  by  railway 
train  to  Knoxville.  The  Legislature,  called  together  in  special  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  alarming  state  of  things,  dallied  with  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  miners,  again  taking  matters  into  their  own  hands, 
visited  the  convict  camps  of  Coal  Creek  and  Briceville  and  released 
the  convicts  who  had  been  returned  there.  Another  camp,  at  Oliver 
Springs,  was  burned  and  the  convicts  set  at  liberty.  Many  of  these 
left  the  State  and  were  never  rearrested.  Tiie  troubles  were  renewed 
in  1892,  when  a  camp  of  362  convicts  at  Tracy  City  was  broken  up 
by  a  mob  of  miners  and  the  stockade  was  burned.  These  proceed- 
ings were  repeated  at  Oliver  Creek,  Inman,  Coal   Creek,  and  other 
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points  where  convict  labor  was  employed.  A  great  number  of  con- 
victs were  liberated,  and  some  damage  done  to  propei'ty.  These 
troubles  went  on  through  another  year,  a  determined  and  bloody 
siege  of  a  convict  camp  at  Tracy  City  being  one  of  the  startling 
events  of  the  campaign  against  convict  labor  in  tiie  State.  The  ulti- 
mate result  of  these  disturbances  was  the  abolishment  of  the  system 
of  farming  out  convict  labor  to  contractors  outside  of  the  State 
penitentiary. 

Early  in  June,  1892,  one  of  the  important  towns  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil-producing  regions,  Titusville,  was  visited  by  a  novel  and 
disastrous  fire.  A  heavy  freshet  had  inundated  the  region,  which  is 
intersected  by  numerous  creeks,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was 
covered  with   water.      Suddenly,  while   the  surface  of  the 

T       ...  1       .1    f.  1  ,  T  Great  flood 

water  was  covered  with  coal  oii  irom  overturned  tanks,  three  and  Are  in 

1       •  1         1      ii  1  T  n  T  Titusville. 

explosions  snook  the  place ;  three  great  tanks  of  gasoline 
had  been  fired,  probably  by  lightning,  which  was  then  playing  in  the 
air.  The  flames  were  communicated  to  the  floating  fluid  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream,  and  a  burning,  fiery  flood  poured  around  the  inun- 
dated portions  of  the  town  and  thence  down  to  Oil  City,  setting  fire 
to  that  town,  and  firing  villages  and  buildings  along  the  course  of  the 
creek  for  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  scene  was  gi-and  and 
terrible  in  the  extreme,  the  roaring  flames  pouring  down  the  stream 
like  a  veritable  river  of  fire.  Hundreds  of  persons  were  besieged  in 
their  homes,  surrounded  by  liquid  fire,  and  finding  no  place  of  refuge 


Looking  West  from  Franklin  Street,  Titusville,  after  the  great  Fire  and  Flood. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Eacktr  from  a  jilwtograph  by  Mather. 
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The  Titusville  Flood  and  Fire.  —  Looking  South  from  the  Hotel  Brunswick  at  9  A.  M.,  June  5,  1  892. 
Drawn  by  W.  N.  Smith/rom  a  photograph  by  Mather. 

in  the  midst  of  such  a  fiery  freshet.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated 
to  be  nearly  200,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed  was  between 
11,000,000  and  12,000,000.  Bridges,  railway  stock,  dwellings,  ware- 
houses, and  factories  were  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  at  least  one  third  of  the  town  of  Titusville  was  burned. 

Daring  this  year  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  agitation  of  the  Chi- 
nese question,  and  Congress  was  clamorously  besought  to  enact  meas- 
ures for  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  Chinamen.  The  Geary  bill, 
as  it  was  called,  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative  Geary  of 
California,  and  entitled  "  An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  Chinese 
persons  into  the  United  States,"  finally  passed  Congress  and  became 
a  law  May  5th,  1892.  This  was  the  most  stringent  law  of  exclusion 
ever  passed  by  any  civilized  government.  It  positively  prohibited 
Chinese  persons  from  landing  in  the  United  States ;  compelled  each 
Chinese  person  then  living  in  the  country  to  apply  for  registration 
and  certificate  of  legal  residence ;  and  ordered  that  all  Chinese  per- 
sons found  in  the  United  States,  and  unable  to  account  for  themselves 
satisfactorily,  should  be  imprisoned  and  subsequently  deported  to  the 
place  from  which  they  embarked.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the 
identification  of  Chinese  persons  lawfully  in  the  country.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  this  had  already  angered  the  Chinese  Govern- 
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ment;  and  Henry  W.  Blair,  formerly  a  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  voted  for  one  of  these  measures  while  in  the  Senate, 
when  afterwards  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China  was 
refused  by  the  Chinese  Government,  the  United  States  Government 
being  notified  that  he  would  not  be  received  at  the  imperial  court 
at  Pekin.  The  Chinese  Government  vigorously  protested  against  the 
Geary  law.  It  was  never  fully  enforced,  the  cost  of  deporting  Chinese 
offenders  being  too  great. 

Congress,  in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Columbian  discoverj'  of  America,  declared  October  21st,  1892, 
a  National  holiday.  During  the  second  week  in  October,  New  York 
city  was  given  over  to  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  celebration ;  the 
streets  were  gorgeously  and  tastefully  decorated  with  tri- 
umphal arches,  banners,  flags,  and  every  device  that  art  and  anniversary 
ineenuitv  could  devise.     A  fine  pageant  took  place  on  the  aiscoTRry  of 

°  •'  .  .        America. 

10th,  when  a  parade  of  school  children,  many  thousands  in 
number,  passed  through  the  gayly  adorned  streets  bearing  allegori- 
cal and  historical  designs  and  emblems.  On  the  11th  there  was  a 
striking  water  procession,  led  by  fifteen  American  and  French  men- 
of-war.  The  column  formed  outside  of  the  Narrows,  and  passed  up 
the  bay  followed  by  an  immense  fleet  of  merchant  steamers,  yachts, 
and  other  craft.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the  forts  in  the  harbor, 
and  the  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of  martial  music.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  parade  of  Roman  Catholic  societies,  numbering 
some  30,000  persons ;  and  on  the  12th,  a  State  holiday,  a  military  and 
civic  parade,  in  which  some  50,000  persons  marched,  took  place, 
and  a  monument  to  Christopher  Columbus,  the  gift  of  Italian- 
American  residents,  was  unveiled  near  the  Eighth  Avenue  entrance 
to  Central  Park.  Balls,  fireworks,  and  banquets  were  features  of  the 
evenings  of  these  days  of  festivity. 

The  celebration  of  the  Columbian  annivei-sary  was  general  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  observances  being  scattered  along  from  the 
8th  and  10th  of  the  month  to  the  23d.  On  the  last-named  day 
the  grounds  selected  for  the  World's  Columbian ,  Exposition  of  1893, 
near  Chicago,  were  formally  dedicated.  The  two  previous  days  had 
been  taken  up  with  ceremonies  and  festivities  premonitory  of  the 
great  event ;  and  on  the  23d  a  vast  throng,  not  less  than  250,000 
people,  assembled  in  Jackson  Park,  near  the  city,  where  impressive 
ceremonies  took  place.  The  National  Government  was  represented 
by  Vice-president  Morton,  President  Harrison  being  detained  by  the 
mortal  illness  of  his  wife.^  Addresses  were  made  by  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Watterson,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1  Jlrs.  Harrison  died  October  25th,  1892. 
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The  Columbian  Parade  in  New  Yorl<,  October  12,1  892.  —  LoDl<ing  up  Fifth  Avenue  from  Ninth  Street. 
Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 


Vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  other  exercises  made  the  day 
memorable,  and  fireworks  at  night  illuminated  the  scene  where,  one 
year  later,  the  noble  buildings  of  the  great  Exposition  were  to  stand 
in  all  their  beauty  and  splendor. 

This  was  an  age  of  monument-building.  In  addition  to  those  that 
have  been  already  mentioned  in  preceding  chapters,  an  impressive 
monument  to  Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
May  29,  1890  ;  one  to  James  A.  Garfield  was  unveiled  in  grounds  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  day  later;  and  one  to  Horace  Greeley  was 
dedicated  in  New  York  in  September  of  that  year.  In  1891  a  fine 
statue  of  Grant  was  unveiled  in  Galena,  Illinois,  June  3d;  and  an 
equestrian  statue  and  monument  of  Grant  was  set  up,  October  7th  of 
the  same  year,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  where  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  many  statues  of  Lincoln  had  already  been  placed.  In 
Lexington,  Virginia,  a  statue  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson  was  unveiled 
July  21st,  1891 ;  and  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  memory  of  the 
Death  of  famous  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  honored  by 
fhe"rman.  ^^^  inauguration  of  a  statue,  June  24tli,  1891.  This  year 
witnessed  also  the  passing  of  General  William  Tecumseti 
Sherman.     He  died  in    New   York,   February   14th,   1891,  and   his 
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obsequies  were  celebrated  with 
much  pomp.  The  remains  of  the 
illustrious  and  greatly  beloved  chief- 
tain were  carried  to  St.  Louis  for 
interment;  the  funeral  pageant,  as 
it  passed  through  the  streets  of 
New  York  to  the  railway  station, 
was  one  of  the  most  impiessive 
spectacles  of  the  kind  ever  witnesbed 
in  the  city. 

Once  more,  as  the  quadrennial 
National  campaign  came  on,  there 
was  much  confusion  in  the  rauks 
of  the  Republican  party  in  conse- 
quence of  a  failure  of  individual 
preferences  to  crystallize  around  any 
one  candidate  for  the  piesidential 


The  Herts  Arch,  Fifth  Avenue  and  68th  St.,  New  York. 
Brawn  by  W.  iV.  Smith  from  a  photograph. 


The  Colunnbus  Monunnent  in  59th  Street, 
New   York 

Brawn  by  G   W  Peters  from  a  photograph. 


nomination.  This  confusion 
was  deepened  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Secretary  Blaine's 
movements.  It  was  hoped 
by  thousands  of  his  devoted 
adherents  that  he  would  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  again  in 
the  nominating  convention. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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The  Statue  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  the  City  Hail  Park 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  sculptor.    Unveiled  June  25,  1891.) 

Drawn  by  Martin  Borgord/rom  a  photograph. 


was  an  unwritten 
law  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presi- 
dent's cabinet 
should  not  become 
a  candidate  for 
that  nomination 
in  opposition  to 
his  chief ;  and 
Harrison's  name 
had  been  freely- 
used,  apparently 
with  his  consent, 
in  the  prelimi- 
nary canvass.  Mr. 
Blaine  remained 
in  the  cabinet,  al- 
though his  health 
had  become  very 
infirm ;  and  his 
partisans       urged 


Unveiiing  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Robert  E,  Lee  in  Richnnond,  Va.,  IVlay  29,    I  890. 

(Antonin  MercW,  sculptor.    The  Btatue  shows  Lee  as  he  appeared  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

The  pedestal  is  40  feet  high,  the  statue  20.) 

Dravm  by  Otto  H.  Eacher  from  a  photograph. 
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The  Grant  Monument  in  Lincoln  Park,  Cliicago. 
Drawn  by  F.  C.  Ransom  from  a  photograph  by  Taylor. 

his  nomination  with  all  their  old-time  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  The 
situation  was  embarrassing;  for,  although  ex-Representative  and 
ex-Governor  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  the  author  of  the  famous  protective 
tariff,  was  pressed  for  the  presidential  nomination,  President  Harrison 
and  Secretary  Blaine  were  the  only  possible  rivals  for  the  honor. 
The  National  convention  of  the  Republicans  had  been  called  to  meet 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  7th,  1892.  Finally,  after  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty  as  to  Blaine's  intentions,  he  resigned,  three  days 
before  the  convention  assembled.  The  resignation,  which  came  sud- 
denly after  all,  was  regarded  as  a  signal  to  Blaine's  followers  that  he 
was  in  the  field  for  the  nomination.  The  actual  contest  was  now 
between  Harrison  and  Blaine.  Harrison  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot,  receiving  635  votes ;  Blaine  had  132  votes,  and  McKinley  re- 
ceived the  same  number  as  Blaine  ;  there  were  only  a  few  scattering 
votes  cast.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
president.     The  platform  reaffirmed  the  Republican  doctrine  of  pro- 
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tection,  and  denounced  the  course  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  had  shown  its  hostility  to  a  protective  tariS  by 
passing  a  series  of  bills  derided  as  "pop-gun  bills,"  to  destroy  by 
piecemeal  the  protective  tariff  on  certain  articles  of  domestic  product. 

There  was  really  no  other  "logical  candidate"  in  the  Democratic 
party  than  Gi'over  Cleveland,  who,  since  his  retirement  from 
andcieve-  the  presidency,  had  maintained  a  discreet  attitude,  and  who 
the  canal"  was  remembered  gratefully  by  many  citizens  for  his  inde- 
pendence and  his  successful  administration  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  office.  But  there  had  sprung  up  inside  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  State  of  New  York  a  faction  opposed  to  Cleveland,  and 
led  by  Governor  Hill  of  that  State.  The  factionists  were  determined 
to  thwart  the  renomination  of  Cleveland ;  and  by  a  series  of  sharp 
tricks  they  won  for  themselves  the  title  of  "Snappers;"  their  adver- 
saries were  called  "  Anti-Snappers."  Both  of  these  factions  chose 
delegates  to  the  National  convention  of  their  party,  which  assembled 
in  Chicago,  June  21st,  1892.  The  "Snapper"  delegates,  having  thfe 
regularity  of  party  machinery  on  their  side,  were  admitted  to  the  con- 
vention, and  their  rivals  were  excluded.  Three  candidates  were 
presented  to  the  convention, —  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  Gov- 
ernor Horace  Boies,  of  lovpa,  and  Governor  David  B.  Hill,  of  New 
York.  Cleveland  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  617  out 
of  909  votes,  or  10  more  than  the  two  thirds  necessary  for  a  choice. 
Hill  had  114  votes,  and  Boies  103.  The  number  of  scattering  votes  was 
considerable.  Adlai  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
president.  The  platform  denounced  the  McKinley  tariff  as  "the 
culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation,"  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  "the  Federal 
Government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff 
duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only."  On  the  silver  ques- 
tion, both  parties  declared  in  favor  of  maintaining  gold  and  silver  at  a 
parity  of  value.  The  Democrats  denounced  the  reciprocity  policv  of 
the  Republicans  as  "  sham." 

In  the  campaign  that  followed,  the  new  party  known  as  "  Popu- 
Riseof  the  lists,"  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Grangers  and  the  Farmers' 
PopuhstB.  Alliance,  cut  a  considerable  figure.  The  People's  party,  as 
it  called  itself,  met  in  convention  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  July  2d,  and 
nominated  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  James  G. 
Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-president.  The  Populist  platform  de- 
nounced the  army,  "  the  subsidized  public  press,"  bondholders,  and 
corporations  ;  and  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  rate  of 
16  to  1,  government  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax,  and  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  in  the  postal 
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service  of  the  United  States.  The  Prohibitionists  nominated  John 
Bidwell,  of  California,  for  President.  The  Socialistic  Labor  Conven- 
tion nominated  Simon  Wing,  of  Massachusetts,  for  that  office. 

The  National  canvass  was  marked  by  unusual  confusion.  The 
Democrats  named  no  electoral  tickets  in  the  young  States  of  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  Kansas,  where  the  Populist 
vote  was  strongest,  and  their  voters  usually  favored  the  Populist 
ticket.  There  was  also  a  partial  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Populists 
in  Nevada  and  Minnesota.  In  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  similar  fusion  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Populists.  In  Oregon  the  name  of  one  of  the  Populist  candidates  for 
presidential  elector  was  placed  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Michi- 
gan, where  a  new  electoral  law  had  gone  into  operation,  the  vote  of 
the  State  was  divided. 

The  principal  issue  of  the  campaign  was  the  tariff,  although  some 
of  the  Democratic  leaders,  like  Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri, 
chafed  under  restrictions  that  prevented  them  from  bringing  ofcieve- 
the  silver  question  into  the  discussion.  The  Democrats  made 
good  use  of  the  attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  pass  the  "Force  hill" 
of  the  Fifty-first  Congress.  The  result  of  the  election  was  that 
Grover  Cleveland  had  277  of  the  444  votes  in  the  electoral  college  j 
Harrison  had  145  votes,  and  Weaver  had  22.  Weaver's  votes  came 
from  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  where  Dem- 
ocrats and  Populists  had  fused.  The  count  indicated  a  curiously 
confused  state  of  things  in  these  States.  Thus,  North  Dakota  gave 
one  electoral  vote  each  to  Weaver,  Harrison,  and  Cleveland  ;  Michigan 
gave  five  votes  to  Cleveland  and  nine  to  Harrison  ;  Oregon  gave  three 
votes  to  Harrison  and  one  to  Weaver.  Cleveland's  popular  vote  was 
5,556.533  ;  Harrison's  was  5,175,577  ;  Weaver's,  1,122,045  ;  Bidwell's, 
279,191 ;  Wing's,  21,191.  As  reconstituted,  the  United  States  Senate 
now  had  44  Democrats,  37  Republicans,  and  four  Populists.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  there  were  216  Democrats,  125  Republicans, 
and  11  Populists.  For  the  Republicans  the  day  of  adversity  had 
fully  come.  Their  opponents  joyfully  declared  that  the  Republican 
party  had  virtuallj'  gone  out  of  business. 

There  were  several  changes  in  the  cabinet  during  President  Harri- 
son's administration.  William  Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
died  suddenly  while  addressing  a  great  company  at  a  public  banquet 
in  New  York,  January  29, 1891 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Foster, 
of  Ohio.  Redfield  Proctor,  Secretary  of  War,  vacated  his  office 
December  22d,  1891,  to  accept  an  appointment  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  place  of  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  who  had  resigned 
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his  seat.  John  W.  Foster,  of  Indiana,  succeeded  James  G.  Blaine, 
Secretary  of  State,  who  resigned  June  4th,  1892. 

President  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  was  brief  and  business-like. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  sound  and  stable  currency, 
pledged  his  Administration  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  revenue  reform,  and  condemned  that  tendency  to  expect 
special  legislation  for  the  protection  of  industrial  interests  which  was 
commonly  known  as  paternalism.  The  cabinet  appointments  were  as 
follows :  Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  Illinois ;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky ;  Secretary  of 
War,  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York ;  Attorne}'-General,  Richard 
Olney,  of  Massachusetts ;  Postmaster-general,  Wilson  S.  Bissell,  of 
New  York  ;  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama: 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia ;  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Julius  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  President  Cleveland  was  to  recall 
from  the  Senate  a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 

The  Presi-  ■'    i  o 

dent  recalls  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,  which  had  been  sent 
ian  annex-  to  the  Senate  by  President  Harrison,  February  15th,  1893, 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  ratified.  This  treaty  was 
one  of  the  results  of  a  revolution  that  took  place  in  Hawaii  January 
14th,  1893.  The  reigning  Queen,  Liliuokalani,  had  become  very 
unpopular  on  account  of  her  dissolute  habits  and  tyrannical  disposi- 
tion. The  culmination  of  troubles  that  had  long  been  brewing  was 
her  approval  of  a  lottery  scheme  which  was  notoriously  demoralizing 
to  the  islands,  and  her  complicity  in  other  legislative  scandals ;  her 
determination  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution  which  would  restore 
many  ancient  abuses  and  arbitrary  regal  powers  and  prerogatives  was 
still  another  cause  of  discontent.  The  revolutionists,  who  were  chiefly 
Americans,  or  descendants  of  Americans  i-esident  in  the  islands, 
formed  a  committee  of  public  safety,  of  which  Sanford  B.  Dole  was 
chairman  ;  and,  after  due  deliberation,  they  decided  to  depose  the 
queen  and  form  a  provisional  government.  This  was  done,  and  on 
the  17th  John  L.  Stevens,  Minister  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  absent  from  Honolulu,  returned  and  gave  his  oflicial  recognition 
to  the  newly  framed  provisional  government. 

The  deposed  queen  protested  against  the  action  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  President  Harrison  charging 
that  Minister  Stevens  had  aided  and  abetted  in  the  revolution.  This 
charge  was  based  upon  the  order  of  Minister  Stevens,  who,  in  response 
to  a  petition  of  citizens,  had  requested  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  cruiser  Boston,  Captain  Wiltse,  to  land  sailors  and  marines 
from  the  ship  "for  the  protection  of  the  United  States  legation  and 
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the  United  States  consulate,  and  to  secure  tlie  safety  of  American  life 
and  property."  Subsequently,  the  queen  having  abdicated  under 
protest  and  with  full  reservation  of  all  her  constitutional  rights,  the 
provisional  government,  of  which  Sanford  B.  Dole  was  now  president, 
requested  Minister  Stevens  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  protectorate  of  the  islands.  Minister  Stevens  accordingly 
issued  a  proclamation  assuming  such  protection  for  the  better  defence 
of  life  and  property,  until  due  action  should  be  taken  in  the  premises 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
February  1st,  the  proclamation  of  the  minister  was  publicly  read  and 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  over  the  government  build- 
ings in  Honolulu. 

In  the  mean  time,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment sailed  for  the  United  States  bearing  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of 
annexation  to  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  in  Washington.  On 
receipt  of  Minister  Stevens's  despatch  informing  him  of  what  had 
been  done.  Secretary  Foster  of  the  State  Department  disavowed  the 
minister's  action  respecting  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  phase  of  the  case  was  dismissed.  Queen 
Liliuokalani's  agents  also  arrived  in  Washington,  and  presented  their 
protest  against  the  course  of  Minister  Stevens  and  Captain  Wiltse. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  provided  that,  until  the  Congress  of  the 


The  Government  Building  at  Honolulu. 

(A  company  of  marines  was  stationed  in  front  while  the  United  States  flag  was  run  up  over  the 
building,  and  Minister  Stevens's  proclamation  was  read,  taking  possession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.) 
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United  States  determined  otherwise,  the  atithority  of  the  United 
States  should  remain  paramount  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  local 
government  to  retain  its  usual  powers,  subject  to  the  yeto  of  a  resi- 
dent commissioner.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  assume  tlie  debts  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  amounting  to 
about  13,250,000,  and  should  pay  to  the  deposed  queen  an  annual 
stipend  of  -120,000,  and  allow  to  the  heiress-presumptive,  Princess 
Kaiulani,  the  lump  sum  of  $150,000. 

Foreign  governments  represented  in  Honolulu  had  recognized  the 
provisional  government,  and  Secretary  Foster,  on  receiving  the  draft 
of  the  treaty  of  annexation,  had  procured  from  the  representatives  of 
those  governments,  in  Washington,  assm-ances  that  none  of  the  powers 
would  be  averse  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  annexation.  So  far  as 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  manifested,  the  feeling  was 
generally  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  such  relations  as  would 
insure  tranquillity  and  peace  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  so  long  dis- 
tracted by  revolutions,  and  would  bind  the  islands  and  their  material 
interests  to  the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  March  4th,  and  on  the  9th  he 
sent  to  the  Senate  requesting  return  of  the  annexation  treaty. 

The  Hawai-  a  o  j 

ian  question  Meanwhile,  on  the  7th,  the  President  had  privately  sent 
James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia,  to  Honolulu  to  act  as  a  spe- 
cial commissioner,  virtually  superseding  Minister  Stevens;  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  Blount's  authority 
was  "  paramount."  Commissioner  Blount's  refusal  to  accept  the 
courtesies  and  hospitalities  of  members  of  the  provisional  government 
naturally  threw  him  into  the  exclusive  society  of  the  royalists.  It  is 
likely  that  his  reports  to  the  Government  at  home  were  colored  by 
this  fact.  Under  orders  and  instructions,  he  had  hauled  down  the 
American  flag  on  his  arrival  in  the  islands.  Minister  Stevens  was 
subsequently  recalled. 

The  agitation  of  the  so-called  Hawaiian  question  in  the  United 
States  became  bitter  and  intense.  The  friends  and  supporters  of 
President  Cleveland's  policy  derided  the  scheme  of  annexation ;  and 
an  acrimonious  dispute  arose  over  the  contradictory  reports  sent  from 
the  islands  by  persons  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed  queen 
and  those  who  stood  by  the  provisional  government.  Questions  of 
veracity  were  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling  was  engendered 
during  the  progress  of  the  controversy.  Finally,  President  Cleveland 
President  Undertook  to  act  as  mediator,  proposing  to  the  queen  that 
pioposesto  tlie  United  States  Government  would  "  undo  the  flagrant 
Biediate.  wrong  "  that  had  been  wrought  by  its  representatives  dur- 
ing the  recent  revolution,  provided  the  queen,  after  her  reinstatement. 
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would  exercise  clemency  and  magnanimity  towards  the  members  of 
the  provisional  government.  This  condition  was  rejected  by  the  ex- 
queen,  who  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  execution  of 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  and  the  banishment  of 
their  families.  So  the  attempt  to  restore  the  queen  fell  through,  and 
the  provisional  government,  now  able  to  maintain  itself,  remonstrated 
against  this  interference  with  its  rights  and  dignities.  For  a  time, 
disorders  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  and  in  Honolulu 
there  were  gathered  many  combustible  political  elements  which  were 
liable  to  be  kindled  into  a  general  conflagration  at  any  moment.  For- 
tunately, there  were  none  of  the  bloody  outbreaks  that  were  appre- 
hended, and  the  civil  government  under  President  Dole  gradually 
became  settled  and  apparently  permanent  without  the  moral  or  physi- 
cal support  of  the  United  States. 

President  Cleveland  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Republicans  when,  in  the  summer  of  the  first  year  of  his 
second  term  in  ofiice,  he  asked  Congress  to  meet  and  repeal  the  silver 
the  compulsory  Silver  Purchase  law.  The  exigencies  of  the  '^"^°'°"' 
financial  situation  were  such  that  the  President  felt  constrained, 
June  30th,  1893,  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  new  Congress  to 
meet  on  the  7th  of  August  following.  In  his  proclamation  calling 
Congress  together  he  said  :  "  The  present  perilous  condition  is  largely 
the  result  of  a  financial  policy  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  finds  embodied  in  unwise  laws  which  must  be  executed 
until  repealed  by  Congress."  This  reference  to  the  law  requiring 
the  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month  was  resented 
by  the  supporters  of  the  free  coinage  scheme.  That  law,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  coinage  and  the  more  conservative  Congressmen,  effected 
in  July,  1890.  But,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  those  interested  in 
silver  production,  the  market  value  of  the  white  metal  had  continued 
to  decline.  The  country  was  divided  upon  the  silver  question :  the 
thinking  men  of  the  States  nearest  the  Atlantic  border  were  gen- 
erally opposed  to  any  enlargement  of  silver  coinage,  and  those  of  the 
farther  Western  States  were  eager  for  free  coinage.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  in  special  session  the  President  ascribed  the  financial 
evils  of  the  time  to  the  compulsory  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bullion  each  month,  and  the  payment 
therefor  in  treasury  notes  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  reissue  of 
said  notes  after  redemption.  He  reported  to  Congress  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  13th  of  July,  1893,  such  notes  had  been  issued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  silver  to  the  amount  of  more  than  1147,000,000. 
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In  one  year,  more  than  $40,000,000  of  these  notes  had  been  redeemed 
in  gold.  This  drain  of  gold  threatened  the  gold  reserves  held  for 
the  redemption  of  United  States  notes,  and  involved  a  derangement 
of  the  whole  financial  system  of  the  United  States.  Congress  was 
now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  alternative  of  the  single  standard 
of  silver,  or  a  suspension  of  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion. 

The  disposal  of  this  question,  however,  was   by  no  means   easy. 

The  same  combination  of  silver-supporting  Republicans 
th'e'compui-  from  the  West  and  Democrats  from  the  South  and  West, 
Purchase       which  had  dismayed  the  advocates  of  the  compromise  bill  in 

1890,  still  existed;  and  that  combination  was  now  reen- 
forced  by  a  Populist  contingent.  The  special  session,  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  pending  question,  lasted  from 
August  until  the  end  of  October.  The  friends  of  free  silver  resisted 
repeal  at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  Administration  made  unquali- 
fied support  of  the  repealing  bill  a  test  of  loyalty ;  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  patronage  and  pressure  was  exerted  to  induce  the  desired 
result,  which,  it  was  hoped  and  expected,  would  put  an  end  to  finan- 
cial distress  and  stringency.  When  the  bill  to  repeal  was  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  October  30th,  the  aiSrmative  vote  was  made  up 
of  26  Republicans,  22  Democrats  ;  and  the  negative  vote  was  of  22 
Democrats,  11  Republicans,  and  4  Populists.    In  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  the 
vote  to  repeal  was 
carried  by  130 
Democrats  and  72 
Republicans ;  of 
those  wlio  voted 
Mgainst  repeal  and 
ill  favor  of  free 
silver,  74  were 
Democrats,  20 
were  Republi- 
cans, and  7  were 
Populists. 

During  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate, 
where  the  inter- 
vention of  the 
previous  question 
does  not  obtain  to 
cut  ofE  discussion. 
Senator  Allen, 
Populist,  of  Ne- 
braska, '•  talked 
against  time;"  he 
made  a  speech 
that  lasted  four- 
teen hours,  beat- 
ing the  record  of  long  speeches  in  Congress.  When  sheer  weariness 
obliged  him  to  stop,  one  of  his  comrades,  opposed  to  repeal,  came  in 
with  a  series  of  dilatory  motions  and  obstructed  the  business  of  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  postponing  as  long  as  possible  the  final 
vote.  But,  in  spite  of  these  childish  tactics,  the  bill  was  passed;  it 
became  a  law  November  1st,  1898,  after  a  session  that  had  lasted 
nearly  three  months. 

One  of  the  calamities  of  1893  was  the  wreck  wrought  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  by  a  great  storm  that  swept  Great  storm 
it  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  overwhelmed  the  Sea  Islands  l°iSftic°"''' 
and  shore  plantations.  A  gale  from  the  southeast  and  east  ™*''' 
blew  for  many  hours,  heaping  up  the  sea  along  the  coast  until  the 
usual  inland  high-water  mark  was  exceeded  by  more  than  five  feet. 
And  in  the  exposed  regions  the  flood  was  even  in  excess  of  this.  The 
Sea  Islands  and  the  low-lying  islands  and  mainland  in  Port  Royal 
Sound  were  completely  inundated.     St.  Helena  Sound,  which,   like 
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Wreckage  on  Coosaw  Island. 
Drawn  by  Dan  Smitkfrom  nature. 

Port  Royal  Sound,  presents  the  open  section  of  a  V-shaped  body  of 
water  to  the  east  and  southeast,  was  swept  by  rolling  waves  of  terrific 
force.  The  water  at  Beaufort,  which  is  well  inland,  rose  eight  feet 
above  the  highest  mark  of  spring  tides;  and  the  mean  level  of  the 
flood  on  the  islands  was  ten  feet  above  the  usual  high-water  mavk. 
The  loss  of  life  was  very  great ;  the  estimated  loss  on  the  Sea  Islands 
was  1,000  lives.  Growing  crops  were  ruined,  the  phosphate  industry 
was  paralyzed,  and  thousands  of  the  humble  homes  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation were  swept  away  in  the  floods.  Much  loss  was  entailed  at 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  the  entire  loss  in  the  former  city  being 
estimated  at  $2,000,000.  Twelve  large  vessels  anchored  below  Sa- 
vannah were  blown  upon  the  marshes,  and  some  of  these  were  fairly 
carried  two  miles  across  the  marshes  to  an  island  on  the  further  side. 
The  Red  Cross  Association  and  other  relief  societies  went  to  the 
succor  of  the  bereft  and  ruined  people  along  the  coast ;  30,000  per- 
sons were  objects  of  charity  on  the  islands,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  enact  measures  for  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  floods. 
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—  Proposition  to  celebrate  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Colum- 
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Prize  op  the  Location  op  the  Fair.  —  General  Features  of  the  Exposition 
City.  —  Some  of  its  most  Notable  Structures. —  The  Exhibits  and  the  Exhib- 
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Plaisance.  —  Observance  OP  Special  Days.  —  The  Closing  Ceremonial.  —  Fi- 
nancial Results  of  the  Exposition.  —  Some  of  its  Effects  upon  the  People. 

The  record  of  the  discovery  and  the  material  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Continent  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  its 
occupation  by  white  people  draws  to  a  close.  This  history,  although 
opening  with  a  sketch  of  the  traditional  excursions  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  logically  begins  with  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  those 
who  followed  him  in  his  adventurous  voyage  to  the  New  World. 
Standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  fifth  century  after  Columbus,  the 
attention  of  the  studious  observer  is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  of  the  great  American  Republic  ;  its  domain  stretches 
from  shore  to  shore,  its  western  advance  having  successively  passed 
the  natural  barriers  of  mountain  ranges,  barren  plains,  and  mighty 
rivers  until  it  has  paused  at  last  on  the  brink  of  the  Peaceful  Sea, 
unknown  to  Columbus,  which  laves  the  western  border  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

At  this  period,  when  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  approached,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was,  in  round  numbers,  65,000,000.    The 
wealth  of  the  people  was  estimated  at  $66,000,000,000.    The  banking 
capital  of  the  country  was  considerably  more  than  11,000,000,000, 
and  the  surplus  and  profits  of  the  banks  was  about  1700,000,000.    The 
internal    commerce    of   the    country   was    represented  by  a  ^^^^^^j^^ 
valuation  of  twenty-five  billions  of  dollars.    Within  a  period  of^the 
of  only  a  little  more  than  sixty  years,  the  railway  system  of 
the    United   States   had   risen   from   nothingness   to  the   astonishing 
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extent  of  170,607  miles,  representing  a  capital  of  more  than  $11,000,- 
000,000,  invested  in  the  various  kinds  of  property  required  in  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  railways.  The  vast  domain  of  the  Re- 
public, enriched  by  the  multitudinous  activities  of  man,  now  embraced 
an  area  of  more  than  6,000,000  square  miles;  and  of  this  vast,  far- 
expanding  territory,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  4,564,641 
farms  of  the  United  States  covered  973,779  square  miles  ;  and  these 
farms,  with  their  machinery,  implements,  and  live-stock,  represented 
a  valuation  of  116,000,000,000. 

If  one  turns  from  the  development  of  the  simpler  forms  of  human 
industry  to  those  which  are  novel  and  scientific,  it  will  be  to  find 
there  the  highest  expression  of  the  world's  wonderful  advance.  In 
the  application  of  electricity  to  the  uses  of  trade  and  commerce,  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  had  been  most  rapid.  The  telephone, 
for  example,  was  first  patented  in  1876 ;  it  began  to  come  into 
practical  use  the  following  year.  But  at  the  close  of  the  era  now 
under  review,  the  telephone  system  of  the  United  States  represented 
an  invested  capital  of  $77,000,000,  and  exchange  connections  of  nearly 
2,000,000  per  day.  The  electric  telegraph,  which  antedates  the  use 
of  the  telephone,  shows  a  yet  more  amazing  rapidity  of  increase  in 
extent  and  uses.  Beginning  in  1845  with  the  slender  line  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  the  system  has  grown 
to  a  vast  network  which  uses  800,000  miles  of  wire,  requires  20,000 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  transmits  68,000,000 
messages  every  year.  The  invention  of  the  electric  light  was  in  its 
infancy  in  1878,  and  ardent  experimenters  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  making  it  commerciallv 
useful.  But  in  1893  more  than  three  hundred  American  cities  were 
nightly  using  the  electric  light,  and  more  than  7,000,000  people  had 
come  to  regard  this  novel  means  of  illumination  as  an  indispensable 
necessity.  The  swift  progress  of  invention  and  improvement  reduced 
the  cost  and  multiplied  the  number  of  lights,  until  many  millions  of 
these  useful  lamps  lightened  the  labors  and  cheered  the  homes  and 
factories  of  the  people. 

No  longer  a  scientific  toy,  the  phonograph,  originally  invented  by 
Scientific  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  1878  but  allowed  by  that  busy  genius 
appliances.  ^^  remain  undeveloped  until  nine  years  later,  became  a  useful 
adjunct  in  the  counting-houses,  offices,  and  exchanges  of  the  commer- 
cial world  as  soon  as  it  was  again  taken  up.  Words  spoken  into  its 
ear-trumpet  and  recorded  on  its  moving  cylinder  of  wax  are  per- 
manently fixed,  and  are  capable  of  reproduction  in  speech  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  operator.  The  cylinders  of  the  phonograph  are  storage 
batteries   of   speech.     Of  other   uses  of  applied  electricity,  mention 


Engraved  by  €•  A.  Powell. 

THOMAS    A.  EDISON   DICTATING  HIS   MORNING'S   CORRESPONDENCE 
TO    HIS   PHONOGRAPH. 

After  a  photograph  hitherto  unpublished. 
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should  be  made  of  the  great  value  of  electrical  power  in  transportation. 
Practical  use  of  this  means  of  transit  was  not  made  until  about  the 
time  that  Edison  resumed  the  invention  of  the  phonograph,  after 
years  of  neglect.  When  the  Republic  was  called  to  celebrate  its 
Columbian  Centennial,  11,000  miles  of  railway  tracks  were  operated 
by  the  use  of  the  electric  current,  and  $750,000,000  of  capital  had 
been  invested  in  the  building  of  these  roads.  Heavy  locomotives, 
run  by  electric  power,  were  constructed  for  special  use  on  some  of  the 
steam  railroad  lines;  and  the  business  of  manufacturing  electrical 
supplies  in  the  United  States  had  sprung  from  nothing  to  a  volume 
which  required  the  investment  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000  of  capital. 
American  electrical  appliances  are  employed  in  the  gold-fields  of  South 
Africa,  the  streets  and  godowns  of  China  and  Japan,  the  royal  palace 
of  Corea,  the  avenues  and  buildings  of  the  Hawaiian  capital,  the  chief 
cities  of  Indo-China,  and  even  in  the  factories  and  towns  of  manufac- 
turing England,  where  American  trolley  roads  and  motors  lead  the 
world's  work  in  an  age  of  electricity. 

With  material  triumphs  and  successes  such  as  these,  it  was  not 
surprising  that  a  resolution  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America  should  ultimately  result  in  an 
exposition  of  the  best  achievements  of  industry,  science,  art,  and 
mental  activity.  The  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  celebrated  the 
closing  of  the  first  one  hundred  years  of  the  Nation's  existence;  it 
partook  largely  of  a  sentimental  character;  it  turned  the  p^^.^^^^j^ 
thoughts  of  the  people  to  the  beginnings  of  things  political  world's 
and  national ;  it  reminded  them  of  their  birth  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  the  traditions  of  their  family  origin  were 
examined  with  curiosity,  and  revived  with  honest  pride.  The  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  of  1893  was  a  vast  object-lesson,  showing  forth 
the  victories  of  civilization  in  a  land  which  had  been  redeemed 
from  primitive  savagery  as  the  four  centuries  were  taking  flight. 
The  wonders  of  mechanism,  science,  and  art  were  gathered  in  one  full 
sheaf  for  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position was  something  more  than  an  object  of  local  pride  and 
National  gratulation.  It  was  a  pictorial  view  of  human  progress 
and  advancement.  Thus  it  was  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  event 
which  gave  to  civilization  a  New  World  to  conquer  and  inhabit. 

It  had  been  intended  that  a  great  exposition  of  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  all  nations  should  be  opened  on  the  day  marking  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Columbian  discovery.  This  was  not 
possible.  The  work  of  reclaiming,  solidifying,  and  beautifymg  the 
lands  on  which  the  exposition  city  was  to  be  built  in  Chicago 
was  greater  than  had  been  expected.     Unforeseen  obstacles  arose,  and 
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The  Columbian  Parade  in  New  York,  April  28.    1893. —  Looking  up  Fiftli  Avenue  and  Broadway  from 

Twenty-Third  Street. 

Drawn  by  Otto  H.  Backer  from  a  photograph. 


it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  actual  opening  of  the  exhibi- 
tion until  1893.  Another  delay  had  arisen  while  lively  discussion 
went  on  over  the  fixing  of  the  site  of  the  exposition.  In  what  city 
should  it  be?  When  the  project  of  celebrating  the  Columbian  dis- 
covery by  a  world's  fair  was  first  broached,  it  was  generally  understood 
and  agreed  that  the  exposition  would  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  There  was  so  little  question  about  this 
that  the  citizens  of  New  York  readily  subscribed  15,000,000  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  fund  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  exposition  which  was  to  be 
opened  in  that  city  October  12th,  1892.  Congress  was  then  applied 
to  in  order  to  secure  the  formal  sanction  of  the  work  by  the  National 
Government.  This  would  give  ofiicial  character  to  the  exhibition, 
and  gain  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  foreign  governments,  with- 
out which  no  international  exhibition  could  succeed.  But  as  soon  as 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  Congress  were  invoked,  the  project  became 
public  property,  as  it  were ;  any  city  of  the  United  States  might  be  a 
bidder  for  the  honor  of  furnishing  a  site  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Accordingly,  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washing- 
ton, and  New  York  contested  for  the  privileges  and  honors  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress. 
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As  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  exposition  was  15,000,000,  the 
people  of  Chicago  set  to  work  at  once  to  secure  pledges  for  that 
imount  to  guarantee  the  building  of  the  needed  structures,  improve 
;he  grounds,  and  set  the  exhibition  in  motion.  A  long  and  lively 
janvass  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  claims 
3f  the  four  rival  cities  could  be  adjusted.  The  Senate  left  the  settle- 
ment of  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  the  House.  Before  tke  matter 
was  concluded,  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  had 
increased  to  $10,000,000.  The  competition  was  narrowed  down  to 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and,  after  an  exciting  balloting, 
the  House  awarded  the  location  of  the  fair  to  the  city  of  winS 
Chicago.  The  popular  subscription  of  that  city  had  ex-  ^'™' 
hausted  one  field  of  operations,  and  it  was  found  needful  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  municipality  to  an  additional  extent.  The  consent  of 
the  State  Legislature  was  necessary  to  authorize  the  city  to  lend  its 
credit  for  the  sum  required,  —  $5,000,000  ;  and  even  this  sum  was  not 
adequate.  Although  the  Legislature,  in  special  session,  had  authorized 
the  city  of  Chicago  to  issue  its  bonds  for  this  purpose,  the  growth  of 
the  great  scheme  now  made  it  evident  that  at  least  $17,000,000 
would  be  required  to  conduct  the  mighty  enterprise  to  a  creditable 
and  honorable  conclusion.  The  bigness  of  this  estimate  nearly  took 
away  the  breath  of  the  American  people,  a  majority  of  whom  began 
to  regard  the  whole  proposition  as  chimerical  and  fantastic.  But  the 
promoters  of  the  plan,  undismayed  by  the  vast  and  swelling  propor- 
tions of  the  undertaking  before  them,  went  once  more  to  Congress 
with  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts,  asking  for  a  loan  of  five  mil- 
lions upon  terms  similar  to  those  on  which  the  bonds  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  were  issued ;  that  is  to  say,  the  United  States  Government 
was  to  issue  its  bonds  to  the  corporation  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
latter  to  repay  the  same  percentage  that  might  be  paid  to  the  imme- 
diate stockholders  of  said  corporation.  This  proposition  was  discussed 
all  over  the  country  with  much  animation,  those  opposed  to  it  being 
severe  in  their  comments  upon  the  "Chicago  wind"  which  was 
alleged  to  be  the  only  foundation  of  the  financial  claims  of  the  city 
that  had  secured  the  honor  of  holding  within  its  borders  the  world's 
Columbian  Exposition.  After  a  long  and  often  acrimonious  debate. 
Congress  made  a  compromise  with  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  j 
instead  of  a  loan  of  the  Government  credit,  a  free  gift  of  $2,500,000 
was  voted.  This  sum  was  to  be  given  in  silver  coins,  specially  minted 
for  this  purpose,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  sold  at  a 
great  premium  and  cherished  as  souvenirs.  This  expectation  was 
not  fully  realized. 

Once  more  appealing  to  the  civic  pride  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
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central  directory  of  the  Chicago  corporation  authorized  the  issue  of 
$5,000,000  in  debenture  bonds,  payable  on  or  before  January  1st, 
1894,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  said  bonds  to  constitute  a  lien  on 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  future  income 
of  the  enterprise.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  of  these  debenture 
bonds  was  taken,  individuals  and  corporations  in  Chicago  subscribing 
to  the  extent  of  $4,550,000.  Still  the  financial  exigencies  of  the 
situation  became  more  severe  and  exacting  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  increased  under  the  developing  hands  of  architects, 
builders,  and  planners.  Twenty  millions,  it  was  now  declared,  would 
be  needed  to  finish  a  work  for  which  five  millions  were  once  thought 
to  be  sufficient.  This  great  sum,  then,  was  actually  expended  in  the 
management  of  the  project  which  finally  took  shape  in  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  Congress,  with  that  laxity  of  morals  which 
is  apt  to  characterize  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  reconsidered 
its  promise  to  give  f2,500,000  to  the  great  undertaking,  and  only 
fl, 929,120  was  actually  realized  from  that  donation. 

Without  going  into  further  details  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
•corporation,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
management  of  the  exhibition  subsequently  enabled  the  managers  to 
discharge  the  floating  indebtedness,  and  to  pay  ofE  every  dollar  of 
the  principal  and  intei-est  of  the  debenture  bonds.  To  put  in  a 
single  line  the  total  cost  of  the  great  exposition,  we  may  add  to  the 
f 20,000,000  already  footed  up  the  sum  of  $2,250,000  expended  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  its  own  features  of  the  exposi- 
tion;  16,000,000  by  foreign  governments,  and  $7,000,000  by  the 
several  States;  making  a  grand  total  of  135,000,000  as  the  actual 
cost  of  the  work,  and  saying  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  individual 
exhibitors. 

The  site  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  Jackson  Park,  a  public 
pleasure  ground  belonging  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  its  southeastern 
part,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  by  water  from  the 
city  front.  The  park  had  been  left  comparatively  unimproved,  but 
its  natural  advantages  were  very  great.  The  surface  was  level  and 
was  intersected  with  lagoons  and  swampy  inlets.  To  reclaim  this 
area  from  the  lake,  make  solid  the  low-lying  grounds,  and  turn  the 
inlets  into  lakelets,  canals,  and  basins,  was  the  apparently  impossible 
task  of  engineers  and  landscape-gardeners.  The  result  was  a  wonder- 
ful transformation  of  a  watery  waste  into  a  noble  park  intersected 
with  solid  and  easy  avenues,  winding  paths,  and  sparkling  sheets  of 
water.  Flower-beds,  masses  of  shrubbery,  and  restful  expanses  of 
Jawn  replaced  the  unkempt  fields  ;  and  the  waterways  redeemed  from 
the  waste  of  the  lake-front  gave  a  ready  and  agreeable  means  of  com- 
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munication  among  the  noble  buildings  that 
vrhite  grandeur  by  the  margin  of  canal, 
The  skill  with  which  this  watery  element 
one  of  the  most  artistic  accessories  of  the 
ture  of  the  White  City  was  most  noticeable 
as  the  Court  of  Honor.  Here  was  a  great 
dered  by  white  parapets  and  flights  of 
canals  from  vaiious  directions,  and  reflect- 
bosom  the  numerous   stately  piles  of  ex- 
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stood  in  all  their 
lake,  and  basin, 
was  wrested  into 
architectural  pic- 
in  what  was  known 
oblong  basin,  bor- 
steps,  entered  hy- 
ing in  its  pellucid 
position     buildings 


Plan  of  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  at  Jackson  Park. 


A,  Administration  Building. 

B,  MacMonnies  Fountain. 

C,  Casino. 

D,  Music  Hall. 

E,  Central  Railroad  Station. 

F,  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building. 

G,  Agricultural  Building. 


H,  Machinery  Hall. 

I,  Stock  Pavilion. 

J,  French  Agriculture. 

K,  Forestry  Building. 

L,  Transportation  Building. 

M,  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

N,  Electricity  Building. 

0,  Choral  Building. 


P,  Horticultural  Building. 
Q,  Women's  Building. 
R,  Government  Building. 
S,  Fisheries  Building. 
T,  Art  Galleries. 
U,  Naval  Exhibit. 
V,  IlJiuois  Building. 


that  were  placed  by  its   margin.     The  heights  of    these   beautiful 
structures  varied,  but  a  controlling  mind  had  so  regulated   The  court 
their  horizontal  lines  that  absolute  harmony  characterized   °^  Ho°or. 
the  dazzling  picture  presented  in  this  wondrous  combination  of  light, 
form,  and  color. 

Equally  felicitous  was  the  invention  and  use  of  materials  for  the 
buildings :  these  structures  must  be  ornate  and  attractive,  and  they 
were  not  to  be  permanent ;  in  a  few  months  the  occasion  for  their  use 
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would  pass  away,  and  the  city  of  show  house  would  be  no  more.  Just 
TheWhite  ^^^''^  Came  in  the  employment  of  a  composition  of  plaster 
'^''^'  of  paris  and  dried  vegetable  fibre  known  as  "  staff."     Com- 

paratively inexpensive,  this  composition  is  capable  of  being  worked 
into  the  most  ornamental  shapes  and  artistic  designs;  and,  supported 
on  a  backing  or  framework  of  wood  or  iron,  the  material  can  be  made 
to  assume  all  the  massiveness,  grace,  and  beauty  of  white  marble.  It 
lends  itself  to  the  formation  of  the  lightest  tendrils  and  garlands  of 
decorative  art,  as  well  as  to  the  imposing  proportions  and  simple  dig- 
nity of  the  severest  schools  of  architecture.  The  twelve  principal 
buildings  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  thus  constructed, 
were  marvels  of  beauty.  Grouped  around  the  Court  of  Honor,  stand- 
ing stately  by  glittering  canal  and  lagoon,  or  partially  embowered  in 
the  foliage  of  the  park,  they  formed  a  picture  of  ravishing  delight,  a 
spectacle  the  like  of  which  was  never  before  seen  on  the  earth,  and 
the  counterpart  of  which,  reproduced  in  the  marble  which  was  so 
skilfully  simulated,  would  exhaust  the  treasury  of  the  richest  potentate 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  gave  to  this  brilliant  and 
dazzling  group  of  palaces,  bridges,  parapets,  and  colonnades  the  name 
of  the  White  City.  The  title,  instinctively  bestowed  by  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  the  early  visitors  ^  to  the  White  City,  remained 
as  its  most  felicitous  description. 

The  most  important  and  the  largest  of  the  edifices  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  that  designed  for  the  exposition  of  manufactures  and  the 
liberal  arts.  The  building  was  1,687  feet  long  and  787  feet  wide ;  its 
roof  of  glass  and  iron  covered  a  space  of  1,400  feet  long  and  385  feet 
wide,  and  at  its  highest  point  was  150  feet  above  the  floor.  It  cov- 
ered a  total  area  of  forty-four  acres  ;  its  floor  space  was  increased  by  a 
gallery,  which,  fifty  feet  wide,  ran  entirely  around  this  gigantic  build- 
ing. Four  arched  entrances,  forty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  high, 
were  constructed  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  building;  these 
were  richly  adorned  with  sculptures  and  mural  paintings  ;  and  a  hand- 
some loggia,  with  decorated  pavilions  at  each  corner  of  the  edifice, 
surrounded  it.  The  architecture  of  the  manufactures  and  liberal  arts 
The  Liberal  building  was  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  the  effect  of  its 
^'^'^  noble  proportions,  foliated  capitals,  fluted  columns,  and  en- 

riched entablature  was  most  impressive.  The  exhibits  here  were 
divided  into  thirty-four  principal  groups,  and  these  were  subdivided 
into  more  than  two  hundred  classes  of  leading  industries,  representing 
the  product  of  modern  machinery  and  man's  handiwork  of  every 
description.     This  included  a  vast  variety  of  objects  of  applied  art  in 

1  Henvy  C.  Bunner,  of  New  York,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  October,  1892. 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING  ON   CHICAGO   DAY. 
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glass,  pottery,  porcelain,  plaster,  marble,  and  semi-precious  stones, 
textile  fabrics,  metals,  wax,  and  other  materials. 

At  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Honor,  and  dominating  that  lovely- 
sheet  of  water,  was  the  Administration  building.  This  was 
the  most  ornate  and  striking  of  all  the  edifices  in  the  expo-  tionbuUd-" 
sition  grounds.  Its  lower  floor  consisted  of  four  pavilions,  '"^' 
sixty-five  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  structure  of  the  same  height, 
enriched  with  detached  columns  and  colossal  sculptures;  this  section 
was  175  feet  in  area,  and  was  crowned  by  a  lofty  octagonal  dome 
on  a  base  thirty  feet  high.  The  dome  was  gilded,  and  was  adorned 
with  floral  designs  in  high  relief.  Within  this  building  were  the 
offices  relating  to  the  general  management  of  the  exposition.  Look- 
ing from  its  front  the  eye  rested  on  the  sheet  of  water  (or  Grand 
Basin),  which  was  bounded  on  its  lower  or  eastern  end  by  a  grace- 
ful structure  known  as  the  peristyle ;  and  other  buildings  of  the 
exposition,  detached  and  differing  in  design,  yet  harmonious  as  a 
whole,  were  grouped  around  this  Court  of  Honor  on  either  side. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Administration  building  was  an  ample 
esplanade,  handsomely  paved,  on  which  were  erected  the  music 
stands  ;  and  beyond  these,  on  the  border  of  the  miniature  lake,  were 
three  immense  fountains,  that  in  the  centre  being  a  colossal  group 
representing  the  genius  of  Columbia  in  a  galley  propelled  by  eight 
rowers  and  steered  by  Father  Time. 

Facing  the  Administration  building,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the' 
sheet  of  water  around  which  was  built  the  Court  of  Honor,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  the  left  hand  lightly  holding  a  staff 
crowned  with  a  Phrygian  cap  and  the  right  hand  lifting  high  a 
winged  orb.  This  work,  which  was  gilded  and  was  constructed  on. 
lines  of  prodigious  power,  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  objects 
in  the  exposition.  It  was  a  figure  of  simple  but  gigantic  grandeur. 
Naturally,  the  upper  end  of  the  Court  of  Honor  was  chosen  for  the 
most  liberal  disposition  of  the  ornamental  sculptures  that  formed  so 
considerable  a  feature  of  the  architectural  scheme  of  the  exposition. 
Here  were  statues,  decorative  columns,  obelisks,  and  a  lavish  display 
of  all  the  devices  which  plastic  art  made  ready  for  the  lavish  adorn- 
ment of  the  spot.  But  the  eye  lingered  with  loving  admira-  ^j,^ 
tion  upon  the  peristyle  that  bounded  the  view  as  one  looked  P™'yi»- 
eastward  down  the  basin  in  the  midst  of  the  Court  of  Honor.  This 
•structure  consisted  of  forty-eight  columns  disposed  in  four  rows  on 
each  side  of  an  archway  that  spanned  the  entrance  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  grand  basin.  The  central  arch  of  this  beautiful  work  was 
eighty  feet  high;  the  entablature,  supported  by  the  forty-eight 
columns,  presented  a  level  sky-line,  broken  at  intervals  by  statues; 
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A  Detail  of  the  Golden  Doorway  at  the  Entrance  to  the  Transportation  Building. 
Drawn  by  G.  W,  Fettrs  from  a  photo^aph. 


Machinery. 


and  on  the  top  of  the  arch  was  the  CoUimbian  quadriga, — a  Rumau 
chariot  with  a  typical  figure  of  a  discoverer,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
each  pair  of  which  was  led  by  a  graceful  female  figure.  Appropriate 
inscriptions  and  the  names  of  eminent  discoverers  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  were  carved  on  the  panels  of  this  imposing  and  trulj' 
grand  work.  The  peristyle  connected  the  music  hall  and  the  casino, 
which  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  basin. 

On  the  right  of  the  Administration  building,  as  one  stood  facing 
the  vista  that  led  outward  to  Lake  Michigan,  Avas  the  ma- 
chinery hall,  an  ornate  building  adorned  with  towers  and 
turrets,  and  designed  in  a  composite  style  of  architecture.  The  size 
of  machinery  hall  was  494  feet  by  342  feet,  but  it  required  an  annex 
of  even  greater  dimensions  than  the  main  building ;  its  entire  area 
covered  about  seventeen  acres.  The  exhibit  in  this  edifice  was  of 
the  most  bewildering  character.  It  represented  the  genius,  inven- 
tion, skill,  and  ingenuity  of  nearly  every  civilized  nation  upon  the 
earth.  Its  features  not  only  embraced  the  newest  and  most  startling 
inventions  of  recent  times,  but  they  also  brought  to  view,  by  way  of 
contrast,  some  of  the  primitive  contrivances  of  other  times  and  ages, 
thus  showing,  as  no  verbal  description  could,  the  progress  made  by 
man  in  the  domain  of  machinery  and  applied  mechanics.  No  such 
array  of  labor-saving  devices  and  means  of  motive-power  was  ever 
before  brought  together  since  the  world  began. 

Separated  from  the  machinery    hall   by  a  broad    waterway  that 
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debouched  into  the  basin  of  the  Court  of  Honor  on  the  south,  was  the 
building  dedicated  to  agriculture.  This  edifice  was  designed  a-jcui. 
in  the  classical  Renaissance  style  of  architecture;  but  its  '""• 
decoration  was  more  efflorescent  than  that  of  any  of  its  immediate 
neighbors.  The  canal  that  separated  it  from  the  machinery  build- 
ing was  spanned  by  a  graceful  bridge  ;  and  a  colonnade,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  peristyle,  connected  it  on  its  southern  side 
with  the  mass  of  buildings  of  which  machinery  hall  formed  the  most 
distinctive  feature.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  of  the  agri- 
culture building  was  one  of  an  almost  riotous  exuberance  of  plastic 
decorative  art.  Fluted  columns  and  pilasters,  caryatides,  colossal 
groups  of  statuary,  pediments,  and  entablature^s,  enriched  with  sculp- 
tures, balustrades,  pinnacles,  and  domes,  fascinated  the  gaze  and 
excited  the  imagination  of  the  spectator.  The  building  was  500  feet 
wide  and  800  feet  long.  With  its  annex,  it  covered  an  area  of  nine- 
teen acres.  The  agricultural  exhibit  was  one  of  world-wide  extent 
and  variety.  Naturally  the  United  States  led  in  the  display  that 
related  to  everything  that  might  be  called  "  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth ; "  and  next  to  the  home  exhibit,  that  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies  was  the  largest;  but  the  agricultural  products  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  were  vast 
and  varied  in  their  magnitude. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  structures  in  the  park  was  the  forestry 
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building,  a  unique  edifice  covering  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  roofed 
with  tree-barks  in  their  natural  state  ;  its  wide  veranda  was  sup- 
ported by  tree-trunks  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  display  of  woods 
in  their  natural  and  their  finished  condition,  manufactures  of  wood, 
and  arboreal  growths  from  all  countries,  was  one  of  surpassing 
interest. 

Another  novel  and  interesting  exhibition  was  that  of  ethnology 
and  anthropology.  There  the  visitor  could  study  the 
physical  development  of  the  American  continent  from  the 
ice  age  to  the  present  day,  with  the  flora,  fauna,  geological  phe- 
nomena, and  ethnological  remains  of  each  successive  period.  There, 
too,  were  examples  of  the  clothing,  warlike  and  household  imple- 
ments, dwellings,  handiwork,  and  typical  portraits  of  nearly  every 
one  of  the  numerous  ti'ibes  of  the  earth.  To  an  extent  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  international  expositions,  the  habitat,  en- 
vironment, and  daily  life  of  the  peoples  of  which  the  world  knows  the 
least  were  brought  together  for  study  and  comparison.  The  out- 
door exhibits  included  examples  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  the 
cliff-dwellers  and  other  prehistoric  races  of  the  continent. 

Opposite  the  liberal  arts  building  on  the  westward,  and  separated 
from  it  by  one  of  the  broad  canals  that  intersected  the  exhi- 

Electricity.      ...  , 

bition  grounds,  was  a  noble  structure  devoted  to  a  display 
of  applied  electricity  and  electrical  apparatus.  The  exterior  of  this 
building  was  designed  in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  its 
general  plan  was  that  of  a  long  nave  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
transept.  The  nave  was  690  feet  long ;  the  transept  was  345  feet ; 
the  area  covered  was  nine  and  three  tenths  acres  ;  to  this  was  added 
118,546  feet  furnished  by  the  galleries  that  ran  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  The  design  of  this  structure  provided  for  an 
unusually  large  space  for  glass  windows  and  skylights;  and  the 
effect  of  the  electrical  displays  at  night  was  therefore  exceedingly 
brilliant.  Every  device  for  the  employment  of  electricity  for  illumi- 
nation, motive-power,  and  for  every  useful  purpose,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication of  curiosity,  was  exhibited  here.  Naturally  the  edifice  was 
continually  thronged  with  visitors,  who  were  apparently  fascinated  by 
the  wonders  of  science  applied  to  innumerable  practical  uses. 

Westward  of  the  electricity  building  was  the  hall  of  mines  and 
Mines  and  miningi  with  an  area  of  eight  and  one  half  acres.  The 
mining.  exhibits  here  were  comprehensive  and  complete.  They  rep- 
resented every  stage  and  process  of  metallurgy,  every  department  of 
mineralogy.  It  was  truly  said  that  the  raw  materials  exhibited  here 
formed  the  basis  of  every  other  exhibit  excepting  those  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.     These  comprised  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
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Qiiieral  pigments,  coals,  marbles  and  other  building  stones,  lime, 
ands,  clays,  salts,  petroleum,  earths  and  soils,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
he  means  and  appliances  employed  by  man  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
ng  and  extracting  these  raw  materials  and  preparing  them  for  their 
ises.  Ancient  methods  of  mining  and  ancient  tools  and  machines 
vere  shovrn  ;  and  diagrams  and  charts  illustrated  the  extent  and 
ocation  of  coal  deposits  and  the  accumulations  of  natural  gas. 
])ther  exhibits  indicated  deposits  of  chalk,  slate,  and  other  useful 
ninerals. 

The  transportation  building  was  one  of  the  centres  of  attraction. 
The  total  area  of  this  structure  was  nearly  eighteen  acres  ;  Transporta- 
ts  exterior  was  designed  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi-  "°°- 
;ecture,  but  considerable  license  was  allowed  in  the  execution  of 
letails.  The  principal  front  was  adorned  with  a  fa9ade  of  Moresque 
Jesign ;  its  gateway  was  the  famous  "  Golden  Doorway "  which 
lUured  many  thousands  of  people  to  gaze  upon  its  grand  propor- 
;ions  and  glittering  splendors.  The  exterior  of  the  building  was 
iecorated  in  polychrome.  The  scope  and  plan  of  the  transportation 
exhibit  included  all  the  means  employed  in  transportation  of  persons 
md  goods  by  land  and  water.  The  exhibit,  like  many  others,  was 
listorical,  as  well  as  immediately  practical,  and  was  one  of  absorbing 
Dopular  interest.  The  feature  of  the  exhibition  which  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  was  that  which  illustrated  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment of  transit  by  rail.  No  sharper  contrast  between  the  old  and 
;he  new  could  be  made  than  that  afforded  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
irst  locomotives  ever  constructed  in  England  and  America,  and  those 
wondrous  flyers  which  seem  to  devour  the  land  over  which  they  glide 
with  magic  speed.  The  clumsy  machines  that  were  the  potential 
Dromise  of  the  swift  engines  of  to-day  were  regarded  with  respectful 
mriosity.  The  thoroughly  equipped  English  railway  trains,  finished 
lown  to  the  minutest  detail,  stood  close  by  the  luxurious  and  roomy 
ines  of  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  which  every  American  considers 
ibsolutely  needful  for  his  comfort  and  convenience  on  a  long  railway 
ourney. 

The  department  of  fisheries  required  an  area  of  buildings  equal  to 
ibout  one  and   one    half  acres.     A  unique  feature  of  this   ^.  ^   . 

.        1      •,  -I*  Fisheries. 

ixhibition  was  an  aqnarial  display.  The  mam  building, 
L,100  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  with  a  central  rotunda  60  feet  in 
liameter,  was  exquisitely  designed  and  ornamented ;  two  circular 
vings  were  connected  with  it  by  curving  arcades,  and  in  one  of  these 
iircular  pavilions,  and  the  corridor  leading  to  it,  were  great  glass 
anks  filled  with  salt  or  fresh  water,  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  finny 
ribes  that  moved  in  their  translucent  depths.      The  arrangement  of 
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the  lighting,  by  night  or  day,  was  admirable  for  the  observation  of  the 
tenants  of  the  great  tanks ;  and  a  procession  of  delighted  sight-seers 
continually  moved  along  the  glassy  walls  behind  which  drifted  the 
fishes  that  represented  the  inhabitants  of  lake,  river,  and  sea.  In  the 
main  building  of  the  fisheries  department  was  a  strikingly  interesting 


Detail  of  the  Fisheries  Building. 
Brawn  try  F.  D.  Steele  from  a  photograph. 


exhibit  of  fishing  boats  and  fishing  tackle  from  various  countries 
whose  hardy  mariners  have  given  the  world  the  best  lessons  in  the  art 
of  gathering  the  spoil  of  the  sea.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Newfound- 
land, Japan,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  exhibits.  Models  were  not  considered 
sufficiently  impressive,  and  actual  fishing  crafts,  nets,  and  other  appli- 
ances were  brought  to  the  show  at  considerable  expense  and  trouble. 
In  addition  to  the  boats  and  gear  employed  in  fishing,  there  was  a 
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large  and  complete  exhibit  of  fish  food  and  products.  Oil,  glue,  and 
other  commodities  from  the  fisheries  of  maritime  nations  were  shown 
with  dried,  pickled,  and  preserved  fish.  Anglers'  implements  and 
gear,  with  models  and  pictures  of  famous  game  fish,  delighted  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  aquaria,  the  commercial  fish- 
eries, and  the  angling  division  were  the  three  sub-sections  of  this  valu- 
able department  of  the  exhibition.  Architectural  fancy,  which  ran 
riot  in  so  many  of  the  designs  for  the  fair  buildings,  here  produced 
many  forms  of  marine  life  diverted  to  purposes  of  ornamentation. 
Crustacea,  marine  plants,  fishes  in  various  positions,  and  implements 
used  in  fishing  were  employed  in  the  architectural  embellishment  of 
columns,  architraves,  balustrades,  and  capitals.  The  effect  of  this 
profuseness  was  bizarre,  but  not  meretricious. 

For  purity  of  design  and  perfect  proportions,  the  classic  edifice  con- 
taining the  art  galleries  bore  the  palm.  Built  on  the  border  of  a  sheet 
of  water  known  as  the  north  pond,  this  structure  covered  an  area  of 
about  six  acres.  The  main  building  was  500  feet  long  and  320  feet 
wide.  Slightly  in  the  rear  and  connected  with  the  central  pavilion 
were  two  wings.  The  building  was  designed  in  the  pure  Ionic  order 
of  architecture,  and,  exclusive  of  the  wings,  was  in  the  gen-  ui^a^rt 
eral  form  of  a  nave  intersected  by  a  transept ;  a  graceful  e""^™'' 
dome,  slightly  flattened,  crowned  the  intersection.  As  the  centre  of 
the  art  feature  of  the  exposition,  this  lovely  edifice  was  adorned  with 
all  the  wealth  of  ornament;  and  decoration  that  plastic,  pictorial,  and 
architectural  art  could  lavish  upon  it.  Porticoes,  colonnades,  medal- 
lions, and  other  designs  without,  and  mural  paintings  and  sculptures 
within,  combined  to  make  this  palace  of  art  a  veritable  dream  of 
beauty.  As  the  walls  enclosed  priceless  treasures  from  many  lands, 
they  were  made  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible.  The  building  was  a 
permanent  structure,  destined  to  remain  in  Jackson  Park.  Perhaps 
no  other  single  feature  of  the  magnificent  show  so  forcibly  exemplified 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  accepted  invitations 
to  send  contributions  as  this.  Not  only  did  artists,  art  associations, 
and  states  send  their  choicest  works,  but  rulers  of  European  peoples 
lent  rare  and  costly  examples  of  art  from  their  own  private  galleries. 
On  the  upper  floors  of  the  main  building  were  shown  architectural 
drawings  and  etchings.  The  largest  display  in  architecture  was  from 
Germany.  Although  the  picture  galleries  were  ample  in  dimensions, 
they  were  crowded  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  hour.  No  such 
complete  exhibition  had  ever  before  been  brought  together  in  the 
United  States,  if  indeed  in  any  other  land.  It  may  be  said  here  that 
the  influence  of  this  department  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
was  exercised  longer  in  this  country,  and  was  more  pervasive,  than 
that  of  any  other  section  of  the  exhibition. 
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Among  the  other  buildings  designed  for  one  of  the  general  features 
of  the  exposition,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  women's  building,  an 
Women's  edifice  of  much  beauty,  designed  and  decorated  by  women, 
^'"'''-  and  filled   with  the  handiwork  of  the  women  of  all  lands. 

The  interior  decoration  of  this  building  was  of  uncommon  richness ; 
and  the  products  of  feminine  ingenuity,  skill,  and  taste  therein  dis- 
played were  wonderful  in  their  variety.  The  range  of  activities  in 
which  women  have  employed  themselves  astonished  many ;  not  in 
needle-work  alone,  as  an  ignorant  visitor  might  have  expected,  did 
these  exhibitors  evince  their  proficiency,  but  paintings,  carvings,  works 
in  other  branches  of  decorative  art,  wrought  brass  and  iron,  lace, 
domestic  furnishing,  and  an  innumerable  array  of  useful  articles  to 
lighten  labor  and  adorn  home,  —  all  gave  striking  evidence  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  gentler  sex  to  the  wants  of  civilized  humanity. 

Another  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  general  group,  which 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  description  of  the  exposition,  was  that 
devoted  to  the  horticultural  display.  This  shapely  and  beautiful 
structure  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  vast  hot-house  or  conser- 
vatory ;  although  its  annexes  were  of  wood,  iron,  and  "  staff,"  its 
central  pavilion  was  of  glass.  Under  its  lofty  dome  were  grouped  tall 
Horticui-  palms  from  equatorial  regions,  the  tree-ferns  of  Australia, 
'""'■  strange  growths  from  China  and  Japan,  and  gigantic  fronds 

from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  annexes  were  shown  drawings 
and  paintings  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  many  lands,  the  actual 
products  of  which  could  not  be  brought  to  the  exposition. 

Among  the  numerous  subsidiary  buildings,  none  attracted  the  mul- 
titude more  steadily  than  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Rabida, 
a  model  of  the  world-famous  edifice  in  which  Christopher  Columbus, 
wayworn  and  discouraged,  once  found  refuge.  The  structure  was  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  Spanish  convent,  and  all  the  relics  which  it 
contained  related  to  the  Columbian  discovery  of  America,  or  to  the 
doings  of  those  who  immediately  came  after  the  great  voyager.  Here 
were  his  personal  documents,  the  royal  archives  and  muniments 
relating  to  Columbus  and  his  deeds ;  and  here  were  numerous  objects 
Columbian  intimately  belonging  to  the  illustrious  man,  or  to  his  life  and 
relics.  times.    Of  these  the  royal  commission  issued  to  him,  and  the 

bell  and  anchor  which  he  used  on  board  one  of  his  ships  of  discovery, 
attracted  rapt  attention.  So  far  as  was  possible,  every  scrap  of  paper, 
every  article  ever  touched  by  the  hand  of  the  discoverer  of  America, 
was  brought  here  to  enable  the  reverent  spectator  of  to-day  to  recreate 
in  his  imagination  the  daring  adventurer  who  set  sail  into  the  Sea  of 
Darkness,  four  hundred  years  before,  to  explore  the  unknown  vastness 
in  which  he  believed  would  be  found  the  way  to  the  Indies. 
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Additional  personal  interest  in  the  Columbian  discovery  was  given 
by  the  presence,  during  the  early  days  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  dis- 
coverer. Another  feature  of  this  attempt  to  revive  the  memory  of 
Columbus  was  the  construction  of  three  wooden  caravels  exactly 
modelled  after  the  three  little  crafts  in  which  the  navigator  set  sail 
from  the  port  of  Palos  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  These  quaint 
cockle-shells,  with  their  picturesque  archaic  decoration,  high  poops, 
and  antique  gear,  were  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  the  pier  where  they  were  moored.  A  model  of  the 
viking  boat  in  which  the  hardy  Norsemen  voyaged  forth  to  Greenland, 
Helluland,  and  Vinland  was  a  pictorial  object-lesson  on  the  perils 
encountered  by  the  first  discoverers  of  the  continent  when  they  made 
their  vpay  hither  in  the  open  craft  of  these  rovers  of  the  seas. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Spanish  Government,  by  its  liberal  treat- 
ment in  the  matter  of  sending  the  priceless  relics  of  Columbus,  and  in 
various  other  ways,  won  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  who 
desired  the  success  of  the  great  exposition.  A  daughter  of  the  royal 
house  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  was  among  the  foreign  representatives 
attending  the  fair ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Veragua  lent  to  the  event  a  peculiar  picturesqueness  not  otherwise 
possible. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  of  repre- 
senting National  and  State  Governments  in  separate  buildings,  was 
expanded  at  the  World's  Columbian  Fair.  Beginning  with  the  United 
States  Government,  each  power  and  each  State  represented  in  the 
exhibition  had  its  own  official  headquarters.  To  a  great  extent,  these 
buildings  were  designed  on  lines  that  typified  the  government  or  the 
character  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belonged.  Thus  the  edifice 
occupied  by  the  agents  of  the  German  Government  was  a  picturesque 
reproduction  of  one  of  the  houses  of  mediaeval  Germany.  The  Japan- 
ese building  represented  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  architecture  and 
decorative  art  of  Japan.  And  among  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  many  were  represented  with  characteristic  houses,  ihe  state 
each  with  a  marked  individuality.  Thus  the  Virginia  ''^''*'°es- 
house  was  modelled  on  the  lines  of  Washington's  country-seat  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  Massachusetts  building  was  constructed  on  a 
design  suggested  by  the  old  residence  of  John  Hancock  in  Boston. 
The  headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  representatives  were  in  a  house 
closely  resembling  Washington's  headquarters  at  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  A  more  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings characteristic  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  States  whose  dele- 
gates  were  quartered  in  them.     Thus  Idaho  was  housed  in  a  unique 
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edifice  of  unhewn  stone  and  rough  timber.  The  buildings  of  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  instantly  suggested  to  the  visitor  the  architecture  of 
the  Spanish-Americans  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  those  States. 
Maine's  building  was  a  sturdy  edifice  of  native  granite  whose  lines 
were  suggestive  of  Norseland  and  Northmen. 

Among  the  foreign  buildings,  that  of  Germany  contained  one  of 
the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  domestic  art  and  architecture.  The 
Swedish  building,  designed  on  the  lines  of  one  of  the  old  Norse  stave 
churches,  was  notable  for  a  fascinating  show  of  iron  wrought  into  a 
great  variety  of  shapes ;  twisted  shafts  and  columns,  bars  and  barrel 
of  polished  metal,  chains,  slabs,  and  blades  of  exquisite  finish,  excited 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  Persian  ex- 
hibit, housed  in  a  decorated  pavilion  that  suggested  the  wonders  of 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  was  made  up  of  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  Persian  loom ;  and  a  collection  of  metal 
work,  tiles,  armor,  and  curios  was  always  surrounded  by  admiring 
throngs. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  National  Government  was  one  of  fascinat- 
ing interest  and  real  impressiveness.  From  the  State  Department 
came  original  documents  and  portraits  of  priceless  value,  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  and  reviving  glories  of  American  diplo- 
macy, statecraft,  and  patriotism.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  War  Department  was  a  collection  of  life-size  models  that 
wore  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  until  the  latest 
day.  A  model  post-office  in  actual  operation  and  a  model  postal-car 
in  working  order  were  among  the  objects  with  which  the  Post-office 
Department  illustrated  the  marvellous  progress  made  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  United  States  mails  within  the  century.  By  the  side  of 
the  swiftest  and  best  arranged  postal-car  in  the  world  stood  an  ancient 
mail-coach  of  antique  pattern,  still  marred  with  the  bullets  of  the 
Indians  who  once  captured  it.  The  War  Department's  exhibit  in- 
cluded a  battery  of  heavy  artillery.  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  a  display  that  indicated  the  marvellous  variety  of  the 
products  of  American  soil;  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
addition  to  its  other  multifarious  features,  showed  something  of  the 
land  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  and  gave  a  birdseye 
view  of  territory  yet  to  be  occupied  by  the  farmer  and  the  settler. 

A  novel  and  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
A  mimic  ment  was  a  structure  of  brick,  iron,  and  wood,  which  so 
battle-ship,  closely  resembled  a  real  battle-ship  moored  by  the  lake-side 
that  thousands  of  unthinking  rural  visitors  doubtless  supposed  it  a 
ship  of  the  navy  brought  thither  for  the  gratification  of  the  curiosity 
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)f  landsmen  from  interior  States.  This  model  was  built  on  the  lines 
)f  the  battle-ships  designed  by  the  Navy  Department  for  coast 
iefence.  It  was  348  feet  long,  69  feet  and  three  inches  deep,  and  12 
'eet  above  the  water-line.  It  was  equipped  with  all  the  guns,  turrets, 
;orpedoes,  anchors,  rigging,  and  other  appliances  of  a  first-class  battle- 
ship, and  the  interior  spaces  were  utilized  for  a  comprehensive  display 
)f  warlike  inventions  and  historic  articles  from  the  several  bureaus  of 
ihe  Navy  Department.    It  also  contained  an  historical  naval  museum. 

As  the  area  of  the  exhibition  grounds  comprised  666  acres,  and 
3ome  of  the  buildings  were  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  T,.aTeiiingiu 
White  City,  it  was  a  considerable  journey  from  one  extreme  "i«  k'^'»i"1'1s. 
of  the  grounds  to  another.  An  elevated  railway,  known  as  the  intra- 
mural line,  with  divers  loops  and  curves,  ran  around  the  exhibition 
city,  giving  passengers  an  opportunity  to  stop  at  frequent  intervals 
nearest  to  the  principal  points  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  exposition. 
Wheeled  chairs  were  at  the  call  of  the  luxurious  and  the  infirm.  But 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  means  of  getting  about  was  by  means  of 
the  lagoons,  canals,  and  other  water  ways.  Gondolas  imported  with 
their  gondoliers  from  Venice,  row-boats,  and  swift  launches  propelled 
by  electric  power,  made  communication  easy  between  the  points  near- 
est to  the  margins  of  the  watercourses  and  ponds.  At  night,  when 
the  grounds,  fountains,  and  buildings  were  illuminated  (and  some- 
times this  was  done  with  special  profuseness),  the  water  excursion 
was  a  delight  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  once  enjoyed 
it.  The  Court  of  Honor,  with  its  architectural  lines  differing  in 
details,  yet  harmonious  as  a  whole,  was  gorgeous  with  light  and  color; 
the  fountains  flashed  in  changing  and  innumerable  hues;  far-reaching 
streams  of  electric  light  traversed  the  sparkling  waters  and  climbed 
upward  to  the  clouds ;  and  rows  of  colored  lamps  defined  the  curves 
of  swelling  domes,  and  marked  the  lines  of  the  bridges  and  pillared 
facades  that  skirted  basin,  lagoon,  and  canal.  No  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  these  scenes  of  fairyland  has  ever  yet  been  written.  It  is 
impossible  for  pen  or  pencil  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not 
witness  its  splendors  and  loveliness  any  idea  of  the  wonder  that  grew 
up  by  the  lake  shore,  almost  like  the  exhalation  of  a  night. 

The  substantial  attractions  of  the  White  City,  its  wonderful  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  did  not  become  duly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  until  the  exposition  had  begun  to  decline  from 
the  meridian  of  its  brief  existence.  The  exhibition  was  formally 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1893 ;  it  was  closed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  following  October.  Several  causes  operated  to  check  the 
enthusiasm  which  it  was  expected  would  be  kindled  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States  than  those  immediately 
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nearest  to  the  great  White  City.  The  railroad  companies  did  not  at 
first  make  any  concessions  to  the  multitudes  that  would  have  gone  to 
the  exposition  if  the  fares  had  been  reduced  for  the  occasion.  And 
when  these  reductions  were  finally  made,  the  magnitude  and  splendor 
of  the  exhibition  had  become  better  known  through  the  reports  of 
those  who  had  visited  it.  Possibly,  civic  jealousies  at  first  deterred 
the  people  of  other  States  from  regarding  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  with  much  real  interest.  But,  from  whatever 
cause,  thousands  of  people  did  not  realize  the  extent  and  unexampled 
beauty  of  the  White  City  until  late  in  the  season ;  and  other  thou- 
sands did  not  begin  to  comprehend  its  vastness  and  uniqueness  until 
it  was  too  late  to  look  upon  its  treasures  and  its  spectacle. 

No  account  of  the  Cokimbian  Exposition  would  be  complete  with- 
The  Midway  °"*'  Hiention  being  made  of  the  great  congeries  of  intei'na- 
piaisaDcc.  tional  places  of  amusement  known  as  the  Midway  Plaisance. 
This  vast  and  varied  bazaar  of  all  nations  extended  westward  from 
the  exhibition  grounds  at  right  angles  with  their  rear  line  ;  entering 
at  its  western  extremity,  the  visitor  beheld  before  him  an  avenue  of 
great  width,  bordered  on  either  side  by  shops,  bazaars,  dwellings, 
booths,  show-places,  and  pavilions,  representing  almost  every  land 
beneath  the  sun.  At  some  of  these  places  were  sold  native  goods  and 
refreshments ;  at  others  one  could  find  exhibitions  of  the  manners, 
customs,  dress,  and  mode  of  life  of  tribes  and  people  from  afar.  At 
other  points  were  the  dramatic  or  musical  entertainments,  or  dances, 
of  the  strange  races  who  had  sent  hither  their  delegates.  Some  of 
these  novel  attractions  were  a  Pompeian  house  and  an  ancient  Roman 
dwelling  ;  a  German  village  and  a  museum  of  curiosities  of  mediseval 
times  from  Nuremburg  ;  a  panorama  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  ;  Turk- 
ish, Moorish,  and  Egyptian  caf^s,  bazaars,  and  pavilions ;  a  Japanese 
village  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  curios ;  a  street  in  Cairo,  with  the 
camels  and  donkeys  characteristic  of  the  old  city;  habitations  and 
natives  from  Java  and  the  South  Seas,  with  their  rude  music  and  exam- 
ples of  the  products  of  their  handiwork  ;  a  Dahomey  village  occupied 
by  natives  ;  a  section  from  old  Vienna,  showing  not  only  the  architec- 
ture and  the  street  sights  of  the  city,  but  something  of  the  real  life  of 
the  Viennese;  a  Javanese  theatre;  Chinese  tea-houses  with  native  at- 
tendants; a  Californian  ostrich  farm  ;  a  model  of  a  Moorish  palace;  a 
settlement  of  Dutch  ;  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  trained  animals  from 
Hamburg;  an  exhibit  of  the  famous  Venetian  glass-works  of  the 
Muranos,  and  another  of  an  eminent  glass-making  company  ;  a  Chi- 
nese village  and  theatre ;  Algerian  and  Tunisian  shops  ;  a  panorama 
of  the  Hawaiian  volcano  of  Kilauea ;  exhibits  from  Persia,  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bedouins,  Morocco,  Siam,  Samoa,  and  other  remote  quarters 
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Drawn  by  Orson  Lowell  from  a  photograph, 

of  the  earth.  An  exliibit  of  Irish  industries  was  shown  in  a  group  c 
buildings  that  ingeniously  combined  the  castle  and  the  cottage  of  ol 
Ireland.  Bohemia  sent  its  deft-handed  workers  in  glass  ;  the  squali 
sheiks  of  Upper  Egypt  and  their  followers  allured  visitors  to  thei 
enclosure  with  promises  of  daring  horsemanship  ;  and  a  bewilderin 
array  of  semi-barbaric  wares  from  Oriental  lands  enticed  the  visito 
with  gorgeous  color  and  rare  novelty. 

Among  the  many  ingenious  inventions  intended  to  allure  am 
amuse  the  wondering  visitor  to  the  exposition,  the  famous  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
Ferris  wheel  and  the  sliding  platform  of  the  lake-front  '''''''■ 
were  notable.  The  first  was  a  gigantic  wheel  of  iron  and  steel,  carrj 
ing  around  on  its  outer  rim  a  series  of  closed  cars,  not  unlike  thos 
used  on  street  railways  for  the  transit  of  passengers,  each  carryinj 
sixty  persons.  These  cars  had  glass  sides,  so  that  the  occupants  couL 
gaze  on  the  panorama  as  the  gigantic  wheel  rose  slowly  in  the  air  oi 
its  revolutions.  Each  car  was  so  slung  that  it  retained  its  perpen 
dicular  without  jar  or  disturbance  as  it  rose.  The  wheel  was  cor 
structed  with  such  nicety  that  its  periphery  described  a  circle  a 
accurate  as  that  of  the  most  delicate  piece  of  machinery.  The  vas 
machine  slowly  revolved  until  its  topmost  car  was  264  feet  abov 
the  ground;  then  the  segment  slowly  sank  until  the  voyagers,  wh 
had  almost  imperceptibly  descended  from  the  highest  to  the  lowes 
range,  swept  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  again  mounted  to  th 
upper  air.     The  sliding  sidewalk,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  movabi 
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platform,  4,300  feet  long,  fitted  with  seats,  and  reaching  from  the 
land  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  pier  built  out  into  the  lake ;  it  was 
as  if  one  walking  or  sitting  on  a  board-walk  were  gently  carried  in 
a  direction  at  first  lakeward  and  then  landward,  turning  an  easy 
curve  at  either  end. 

The  nations  were  represented  in  occasional  musical  performances, 
as  they  were  in  the  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Choi'al 
Hall,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  prominent  of  the  buildings 
of  the  White  City,  was  designed  for  these  musical  congresses,  and 
a  series  of  festivals  in  that  admirably  contrived  edifice  illustrated 
the  musical  compositions  and  the  proficiency  of  many  nations  in 
concert,  oratorio,  vocal,  and  orchestral  performances.  International 
congresses  were  held  in  a  great  auditorium  erected  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  There  were  160  of  these  assemblies ;  and 
the  field  covered  by  their  deliberations  and  discussions  embi-aced 
nearly  every  mental  activity  known  to  man.  Moral,  mental,  and 
natural  philosophy,  religion,  literature,  art,  social  reform,  education, 
jurisprudence,  agriculture,  sanitary  science  and  engineering,  medi- 
cine, and  woman's  progress  were  among  the  topics  that  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  two  hundred  working  committees  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  who  thronged  the  halls  of  the  World's 
Congress. 

The  States  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  many  of  the  foreign  nations 
represented  at  the  exposition,  each  had  one  day  set  apart  Gaiadaysat 
for  its  own  special  benefit  and  gala  observance.  This  in-  "'^^'"'^• 
genious  device  filled  the  fair  grounds  on  their  occurrence  with  crowds 
of  citizens  and  visitors  emulous  of  the  honor  of  their  city.  State,  or 
country.  Then,  too,  there  were  days  for  the  celebration  of  trades 
and  callings,  beneficent  orders,  and  social  organizations.  Although 
New  York  came  reluctantly  to  a  full  realization  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Manhattan  Day  was 
celebrated  by  the  people  of  that  city  with  great  acclaim  and  with 
much  festivity.  On  that  day  the  attendance  nearly  reached  300,000. 
Chicago  Day,  of  course,  was  "  the  great  day  of  the  fair."  It  came 
on  October  9th,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  fire  of  1871,  and  was 
celebrated  with  unexampled  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  statistics  of  the  attendance  at  the  exposition  are  of  con- 
siderable interest.  They  show  that,  making  due  allowance  for  dupli- 
cations of  those  who  paid  more  than  one  visit  to  the  fair,  not  less  than 
The  attend-  12.000,000  persons  passed  through  the  gates  during  the  179 
'"'"■  days  when  the  grounds  and  buildings  were  open  to  the  pub- 

lic. The  early  months  of  the  season,  as  before  suggested,  indicated  a 
small  and  disappointing  attendance.     Thus,  May  gave  only  an  aver- 
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age  of  30,980,  taking  out  the  unusual  attendance  of  the  opening  daj 
and  Memorial  Day.  It  was  not  until  August  that  the  records  showec 
the  enormous  attendance  that  should  have  been  reported  earlier.  Oi 
the  24th  of  that  month  was  celebrated  Illinois  Day,  and  the  attend 
ance  was  243,951.  Here  are  the  totals  of  the  paid  admissions  fo 
each  of  the  six  months  of  the  exposition  ;  May,  2,050,037  ;  June 
2,675,118;  July,  2,760,268;  August,  3,515,493;  September,  4,659, 
871 ;  October,  6,816,485.  The  gradual  augmentation  of  these  figure 
as  the  months  passed  is  very  suggestive. 

The  receipts  from  admissions  to  the  exposition  were  $10,578,146 
from  concessions  granted  to  persons  conducting  commercial  opera 
tions  within  the  limits  of  the  exposition  grounds,  $3,384,016  ;  fron 
miscellaneous  sources,  $1,734,239.  Medals  were  awarded  to  23,75' 
exhibitors.  Unfortunate  complications  arose  over  the  distributioi 
of  awards,  the  method  of  the  distribution  being  severely  criticised 
A  few  of  the  exhibitors,  chagrined  at  their  failure  to  secure  wha 
they  thought  to  be  their  just  dues,  withdrew  their  exhibits  fron 
competition. 

There  was  no  immediate  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  this  grea 
international  exposition  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Pos 
sibly  this  effect  was  so  diffused  that  it  could  not  be  readily  discernei 
in  any  single  particular.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  gestheti 
influence  of  the  White  City  in  architecture,  in  the  production  of  ar 
objects,  and  in  painting  and  decoration,  must  have  been  very  great 
No  visitor  could  have  been  inspired  to  emulate  any  single  building  o 
the  vast  and  brilliant  city  that  sheltered  the  multitudinous  exhibi 
tion  of  all  nations.  But  the  subtle  influence  of  beauty  flowing  fron 
that  wondrous  spectacle  must  long  endure  among  the  people  wh 
gazed  upon  it.  Not  only  so,  but  travellers  into  distant  parts  of  th 
globe  will  everywhere  hear  some  faint  echoes  of  the  Columbian  Ex 
position  of  1893.  Its  fame  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.  O 
the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  exposition  should  be  noted  th 
revival  of  literature  relating  to  Christopher  Columbus,  his  contempc 
raries  and  successors,  and  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  the  explorer 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  volume  of  this  litera 
ture  was  very  large;  and  American  schools,  colleges,  academies,  an< 
the  newspaper  and  magazine  press  added  greatly  to  its  bulk. 

Nor  should  the  narrator  of  the  events  of  the  time  overlook  the  fac 
that  the  part  taken  by  women  in  the  planning,  management,  an( 
illustration  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  not  only  nota 
ble,  but  it  was  largely  influential  in  defining  those  larger  responsi 
bilities  of  woman  which  became  part  of  her  recognized  duties.  Th 
relation  of  womankind  to  the  world  was  never  before  so  courageousl; 
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The    Electricity  Building,  seen  from  IVlachinery  Hall  in  1893. 
Drawn  by  Atfred  Brennan  from  a  photograph. 

set  forth  as  at  the  various  congresses  of  the  exposition  ;  and  the  fuller 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  that  relation  is  due  to  influences 
set  in  motion  at  that  time.  What  woman  can  do  was  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  exhibition  in  Jackson  Park.  What  woman  can  say  for 
herself  was  beyond  all  cavil  exemplified  in  the  congresses  that  formed 
an  adjunct  of  that  eventful  celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
World. 

It"  was  intended  that  the  closing  of  the  exposition  should  be 
attended  with  a  ceremonial  as  impressive  as  that  which  marked  its 
The  closing  Opening.  When  the  exhibition  was  formally  declared  open, 
scenes.  j^,^^    President    Cleveland,    after   a   brief   address,    touched 

the  electric  button  that  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the  fair,  there 
had  been  many  delays  in  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  and  many 
of  the  exhibits  were  not  yet  in  place.  The  opening  pageant  and  the 
exercises  were  impressive ;  but  the  effect  was  marred  by  the  unfin- 
ished appearance  of  the  White  City.  Now,  as  the  last  day  came  on, 
and  the  neatly  kept  and  beautifully  adorned  grounds  were  in  a  con- 
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Ruins  of  Electricity  Building  (from  same  spot  as  last  view)  in  I  896. 
Vraumby  Alfred  Brennan  from  a  photograph  made  for  this  work. 

dition  to  afford  complete  enjoyment  to  the  orderly  and  uniforml; 
well-behaved  throngs  that  filled  them,  a  closing  that  might  have  bee: 
memorable  was  expected.  This  was  set  aside  in  consequence  of  i 
tragical  occurrence  just  at  the  end  of  the  exposition. 

Carter  H.  Harrison,  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  killed  by  an  irre 
sponsible  murderer  at  the  doorway  of  his  own  house.  The  deed  wa 
not  unlike  that  which  took  away  President  Garfield,  —  inexplicable 
causeless,  and  brutal.  The  crime  shocked  the  country,  and  it  wa 
resolved  that,  while  the  flags  on  the  White  City  were  at  half-mas 
and  Chicago  was  plunged  into  mourning,  the  World's  Columbiai 
Exposition  should  come  to  an  end  without  the  fanfares  of  trumpet 
and  the  notes  of  triumph  that  would  have  signified  to  the  world  tha 
the  famous  exhibition  was  over  and  a  notable  endeavor  notabl; 
achieved.  The  representatives  of  the  States  and  Nations  that  ha( 
participated  in  the  exposition  were  assembled  with  the  ofificers  of  thi 
corporation  and  a  great  multitude  of  visitors.  A  brief  speech  fron 
the  president  of  the  exposition,  music,  prayer,  the  adoption  of  suit 
able  resolutions  of  sorrow  for  the  civic  loss  sustained,  and  a  bene 
diction  from  a  clergyman,  were  all  that  made  up  the  closing  exercises 
And  at  sunset,  October  30th,  1893,  an  artillery  battery  on  the  lake 
side  told  the  world,  with   the  sinking  of  the  sun,  that  the  great  ex 
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Electricity  Building.  Mines  and  Mining  Building. 

THE    BURNING    OF  THE    WHITE    CITY. 
Draion  by  W.  N.  Smith  from  a  photograph. 


position  had  ended  its  existence.  The  flags  from  innumerable  masts 
fluttered  down  for  the  last  time,  and  the  most  striking  spectacle  in 
recent  American  history  was  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  ultimate  disposition  of  the   buildings  of  the  exposition,  when 
they  should  be  no  longer  needed  for  exhibition   purposes, 
tiie  White      was  One  of  the  problems  that  vexed  the  minds  of  the  man- 
'  ^'  agers  of  the  enterprise.     It  was  not  found  easy  to  dispose 

of  them.  They  were  chiefly  built  of  perishable  materials,  and  the 
iron  framework  of  the  greater  structures  was  not  adapted  for  use 
anywhere  else.  Offers  to  buy  were  made  and  withdrawn,  and  people 
began  to  wonder  what  would  be  done  to  clear  Jackson  Park  of  the 
buildings.  But,  early  in  1894,  the  destructive  element  of  fire  began 
to  hasten  what  the  action  of  the  weather  had  begun.  On  the  14th 
and  24th  of  February,  fire  wrought  havoc  with  the  beautiful  colon- 
nade, and  the  agricultural  and  machinery  buildings ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  July,  while  ChicHgo  was  wrestling  with  a  riotous  mob  of  dis- 
contented people,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  great  terminal  station  of 
the  railways  entering  the  grounds.  A  high  wind  was  blowing,  and, 
before  the  flames  could  be  stayed  or  exhausted,  nearly  all  of  the  noble 
pile  of  buildings  around  the  Court  of  Honor  were  a  mass  of  ruin,  the 
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beautiful  structure  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  exposition 
and  the  vast  hall  of  liberal  arts  and  manufactures,  going  down  ii 
blackness  of  ashes.  Fire  had  made  summary  disposition  of  the  prob 
lem.  The  White  City's  cloud-capped  towers  and  gorgeous  palace 
vanished  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
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Although  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  American  people 
have  a  literature  and  a  school  of  art  distinctively  their  own,  the 
development  of  art  and  literature  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  which  began  with  the  colonial  era  and  closed  with  the  Co- 
lumbian quadri-centennial  affords  a  gratifying  review  to  an  observer 
who  is  interested  in  the  higher  achievements  of  the  Republic.  In  a 
previous  chapter  reference  has  been  made  to  the  material  progress 
of  the  country ;  and  the  Columbian  International  Exposition,  vrhile 
it  was  a  display  of  the  wonderful  results  of  human  labor  and  inge- 
nuity of  many  lands,  was,  after  all,  the  most  forcible  expression  of 
American  energy,  skill,  and  progress  in  material  things  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  The  achievements  of  the  young  nation  in  the 
departments  of  art,  literature,  learning,  and  law  were  not  possible  of 
any  such  illustration.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  survey  a  pai-t  of  this 
interesting  and  attractive  field  of  human  activity. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  colonial  period  was  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  literary  and  sesthetic  qualities  of  the  American 
people.  Shelter,  food,  and  defence  against  savage  foes  were  the  first 
necessities  of  the  colonists.  To  obtain  these  required  the  enlistment 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  settlers,  who,  coming  from  orderly  English 
homes  where  they  had  been  surrounded  by  the  refinements  of  cen- 
turies of  civilization,  now  found  themselves  set  down  on  the  verge  of 
an  untamed  wilderness,  threatened  by  barbarous  tribes  and  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  wresting  from  the  virgin  soil  and  the  wild  forest 
their  sustenance  and  the  domestic   environment  which  is  so  dear  to 
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every  offshoot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  the  pastoral  relatioi 
was  one  of  leadership,  it  was  natural  that  the  theological  elemen 
should  be  dominant  in  the  New  England  colonies,  to  which  we  mus 
look  for  the  first  intimations  of  literary  activity.  The  preacher  wa 
the  leader  in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  arts  of  peace;  albeit 
he  bore  his  musket  and  carried  himself  like  a  man  whenever  "  thi 
salvages  "  were  to  be  resisted  or  subdued. 

Sermons,  theological  disquisitions,  and  spiritual  songs  were  amonj 
the  first  written  works  of  the  colonists.  The  first  book  ■,  ^  x.,-  . 
printed  in  the  American  colonies  was  the  "  Bay  Psalm  le"*-!™- 
Book,"  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  translated  from  the  origina 
Hebrew  by  several  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  of  whom  Joh: 
Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  has  longest  survived  in  the  record 
of  his  time.  The  book,  which  appeared  in  1640,  was  a  collection  o 
what  was  probably  the  worst  verse  ever  produced  on  the  Americai 
continent.  But  it  served  the  purpose  of  its  compilers  and  trans 
lators;  and  it  was  not  only  the  first  printed  book  from  an  Americai 
press, — it  marks  the  beginning  of  American  verse-making.  It  is  ; 
long  step  from  the  prideful  production  of  the  rugged  verse  of  th( 
"  Bay  Psalm  Book  "  of  1640  to  the  printing  of  the  166  new  titles  ii 
poetry  and  the  drama  that  marked  the  close  of  the  Columbian  anni 
versary,  two  and  a  half  centuries  later.  The  first  American 
poet  was  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dud-  street,  1612 
ley,  a  gentleman  of  good  repute,  who  came  to  New  England 
in  1630.  Mrs.  Bradstreet's  verses  were  chiefly  elegiac ;  they  won  fo: 
her  the  title  of  "  The  Tenth  Muse."  The  serious  character  of  he 
works  may  be  inferred  from  their  titles,  "  The  Four  Elements,' 
"  The  Four  Monarchies,"  and  "  Meditations,  Divine  and  Michael 
Moral,"  these  last  being  prose.  Second  in  the  line  of  those  ^ofariesi 
who  wooed  the  muses  was  the  Reverend  Michael  Wiggles-  ■^™- 
worth,  whose  most  famed  work  was  "The  Day  of  Doom,"  a  lugubri 
ous  versified  essay  intended  to  apply  the  tenets  of  the  most  rigid  o 
Calvinists  to  the  final  awards  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  literan 
merit  of  this  production  was  only  a  little  advanced  beyond  that  o 
the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book."  Yet  it  had  great  vogue  in  New  Englan( 
and  was  well  received  in  England. 

Of  much  more  real  value  than  these  rough  metrical  essays  wen 
the  first  prose  writings  of  the  Virginia  colonists.  These  ^^  ^^.^ 
were  in  the  form  of  personal  narratives,  a  form  always  johnSmitt 
more  taking  than  any  imaginative  writing  can  possibly 
be.  Captain  John  Smith's  "  True  Relation,"  1608,  is  an  importan 
book,  not  only  because  it  was  the  first  book  written  in  America,  bu 
because  it  gave  the  elder  world  the  first  true,  picturesque,  and  direc 
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1580-1639. 
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James  Fenimore  Cooper. 


account  of  the  condition  of  things  into 

which  the  adventurous  Englishmen  had 

pUinged    themselves   on    their    arrival 

here.     It  may  be  said  to  have  set  the 

fashion  for  a  long  and  goodly  list  of 

writers    and    adventurers    who     have 

written    books    since    the    worshipful 

soldier  and  mariner  laid  down  his  pen. 

A  little  later  than  this,  Francis  Hig- 
"  New  England  Plantation," 
Morton's  "  The  New  England 
Canaan,"  Wood's  "  New  Eng- 
land Prospect,"  and  Under- 
hiil's  "News  from  America," 
books  also  printed  in  Eng- 
land, performed  for  the  north- 
ern colonies  the  same  service  that  Smith's  "  True  Relation  " 

had  accomplished  for  the  Virginians.     But  none  of  these  was  a  con- 
tribution to  real  literature. 

The  Mather  family  were  among  the  most  industrious  and  influ- 
ential of  the  New  England  writers  of  the  colonial  period. 
Of  these,  Richard  Mather  assisted  in  the  compilation  of 
the  "  Bay  Psalm  Book ;  "  his  son  Increase  and  his  grandson 

Cotton  were  active  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  production  of  the  sort 

of  literature  then  current.     Cotton  Mather  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy 
of   learning;    he  was  a    classicist,  a  theologue,    and    yet   a 

ther,  1663-     dreamer.     His  "  Memorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 

1728  . 

craft "  and  his  "  The  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World " 
are  his  chiefest  monuments,  although  his  '•  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
New  England "  and  his  "  Magnalia,"  as  his  ponderous  "  Magnalia 
Christi  Americana"  is  more  frequently  called,  may,  by  their  volumin- 

ousness,  be  better  entitled  to  a  monumental  character. 
Mather,        Incrcasc   Mather  shared  with  his  fellow-theologians  in  the 

1689-1723 

delusion    of   witchcraft,    and  wrote    "  Basis    of    Conscience 
concerning  Witchcraft,"  as  his   substantial  contribution   to  the  con- 
troversial literature  of  the  time. 
The 


Richard 
Mather, 


Jonathan 
Edwards, 
1703-1768. 


name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  appears  in  the  chronicles  of  a 
later  day  to  mark  a  higher  development  of  literary  art  and 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  theological  thought.  He  was 
learned,  erudite,  deeply  religious,  and  a  profound  thinker. 
His  field  was  that  of  theological  metaphysics.  As  preacher  and  col- 
lege president  he  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  upon  his  day  and 
generation.    Indeed,  as  it  has  been  said  of  Princeton  that  it  was  there 
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Washington  Irving. 


that  "  mighty  Edwards  stamped  his  iror 
heel ;  "  1  it  may  be  true  of  him  tliat  his 
"Treatise  on  Original  Sin"  and  "Ar 
Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will' 
have  shaped  religious  thought  and  theo 
logical  discussion  even  unto  this  day.  A 
contemporary  witli  Edwards,  but  rep 
resenting  the  material  aspect  of  things 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  in- 

ai.        ,  .    .  Benjamin 

uence  ot  whose  writmgs  was   rrankiin, 

,  J      .  °  .     1706-1790. 

very  great  and  is  yet  most 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  humor  anc 
common  sense  of  the  proverbs  containec 
in  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac"  caugh 
the  popular  fancy  and  became  familia 
in  thousands  of  the  households  of  the  plain-living  and  plain-thinkin| 
people  of  the  American  colonies.  His  "  Autobiography,"  first  pub 
lished  in  French,  twentjr  years  after  the  death  of  its  author,  was  i 
fresh  and  entertaining  contribution  to  that  ever  widening  field  o 
personal  literature  vrhich  has  since  been  so  profitably  worked  b; 
American  writers.  Franklin's  pithy  sayings  and  worldly-wise  philos 
ophy  have  been  approved  by  a  bost  of  imitators. 

With   James   Otis   and  his   "  Rights   of   the   American    Colonist 
Asserted  and   Proved,"  Samuel  Adams  and  his  "  A  State- 
ment of  the  Rights  of  the  American  Colonies,"  and  Thomas 
Paine  and  his  "Common  Sense"  and  "The  Crisis,"  must  i7'^]^803. 
terminate  this  cursory  review  of  the  writers  of  the  colonial  '^"^'^ " 
period.       All   these   worthies    greatly    contributed    to    the  i^37-i809. 
ultimate  success  of  the  movement  for  independence  into  which  the 
threw  themselves  with  whole-hearted  ness  and  a  zeal  worthy  of  a. 
praise.     Their  works,  if  not  distinctively  literary,  were  tremendou 
influences  in  the  crisis  of  American  colonial  affairs.     If  one 
were  to  add  another  name  to  this  meagre  list,  that  of  Philip  rj|?f*Ji' 
Freneau,  a   bitter  hater,   an   ardent  patriot,  and  a  prolific 
writer  on  an  infinite  variety  of  themes,  should  be  mentioned.    Frenea 
lived  to  make   the  first  administration  of  Washington  very  uncon 
fortable  for  the  Father  of  his  Country ;  but  it  were  better  to  remen 
ber  him  as  the  author  of  the  charming  lyric,  "The  Wild 

p    ,  .  rr\^         TT  £    JoelBarlo' 

Honevsuckle,"  or  even  in  his  woeful  epic,  "  ihe  House  or  1755-I812. 

,  ,.  ,.  ,1,1  Jolin 

Night,"  than  as  the  malignant  penny-a-hner  that  he  some-  Trumbuii, 
times  appeared  to  be.     Joel  Barlow's  portentous  "Colum- 
biad"  and  the  mock  heroics  of  his  "Hasty  Pudding,"  and  John  Trun 

1  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


James  Otis 

1726-1783. 

Samuel 
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man  Drake, 

1795-1820. 

Fitz-Greene 

Halleck, 

1795-1857. 

ical  but 
lyric, 

James  Fen- 
imore 
Cooper, 
1789-1851. 


bull's  "  McFingal,"  were  mightily  amusing  to  the  readers  of  that  far- 
off  generation ;  these  heavy  attempts  at  satire  survive  in  all  the  cheap 
immortality  of  print,  but  they  are  seldom  read. 

The  dawn  of  imagination  did  not  come  to  American  writers  until 
the  tumult  and  distraction  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  had  subsided 
and  social  order  had  been  established  on  a  tolerably  sure  basis.  The 
nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced  before  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper  gave  to  the  world 
of  delighted  readers  works  that  were  distinctively  literary,  if  not  dis- 
joseph  Rod-  tinctively  American.  With  the  two  first-mentioned  writers 
American  verse  emerged  from  dull  didacticism  and  timidly 
entered  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Drake's  "Cul- 
prit Fay,"  a  delicate  and  refined  work ;  Halleck's  semi-satir- 
altogether  picturesque  "  Alnwick  Castle,"  and  his  stirring 
'  Marco  Bozzaris,"  were  new  revelations  in  the  narrow  domain 
of  American  letters.  Cooper's  romances  of  the  sea  and  the 
c™op^r,  Indian-haunted  forests  were  no  less  fresh  and  original  con- 
tributions to  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  race ; 
these  romances  may  temporarily  go  out  of  fashion;  their  unques- 
tioned genius  is  perennial.  Before  Cooper,  in  point  of  time,  came 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  first  American  novelist  of  note ;  his 
works  were  sombre,  even  disagreeable ;  but  his  genius  is  admitted, 
and  his  name  has  place  in  the  early  literature  of  his  country. 
Strongly  in  contrast  with  his  somewhat  morbid  fiction  was  the  gentle 
humor  of  Washington  Irvinsr,  a  well-beloved  writer  whose 

Washington  *-'  it 

Irving,  name  comes  naturally  to  the  lips  of  every  American  who  i.s. 
challenged  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  who  would  know 
something  of  the  early  literary  history  of  our  country.  The  favor 
with  which  Irving's  works  were  received  in  England  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  influence  which  British 
essayists  of  an  earlier  period  appar- 
ently exerted  on  his  literary  style. 
An  honest  admirer  of  Addison  and 
Goldsmith,  Irving  was  undoubtedly 
affected  by  the  writings  of  these  two  ; 
and  the  criticism  that  Irving  was 
more  English  than  American  did  not 
lose  its  edge  until  "  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,"  and  other  tales,  had 
vindicated  his  susceptibility  to  other 
than  English  influences. 

Touching   only  here  and    there   a 
few  of  the  more  conspicuous  names  in  ^„,^,„i^,  Ha„,horne. 
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Nathaniel 
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1804-1864. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


literary  history,  Nathaniel  Hawthorn 
poet  and  romancist,  has  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  few  who 
deserve  mention  as  marking 
successive  stages  of  national  developmer 
in  literature.  The  weirdness  of  Hav 
n;i  ivjH  )|8RBH|^HH|H  tliorne  was  without  morbidness ;  h; 
P'Vt'.^L'i^vt.r^HBO^B     power  as   an   analyst  was  exerted  wit 

tenderness  and  pity.  His  romances  wei 
thoroughly  human  ;  they  have  becom 
classic  in  other  lands  than  his  own.  Hi 
secure  fame  marks  an  epoch  in  letteri 
whether  American  or  English.  His  die 
tion  was  so  faultless  that,  like  Addison' 
and  Irving's,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  mode 
of  "English  undefiled."  A  melanchol 
interest,  not  altogether  wholesome,  attaches  to  the  name  of  Edga 
Allan  Poe,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  who,  like  Haw- 
thorne, was  an  analyst,  but  whose  gruesome  fancies  were  Pofr^"° 
suggestive  of  the  dissecting-room  and  the  post-mortem  spec-  •^'*""-'^^- 
tacle.  Avoiding  here  anything  like  critical  observation,  it  may  b 
said  of  Poe  that  he  had,  and  still  has,  immense  vogue  in  other  land 
than  ours;  and  to  this  extent,  as  with  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  and  Irving 
he  won  respect,  if  not  fame,  for  the  young  literature  of  the  Republic 
Certain  of  his  works  are  forever  fixed  in  English  letters. 

A  group  of  historians,  greatly  varying  among  themselves  in  merit 
have  added  lustre  to  the  American  name.    William  Hickling 
Prescott,  fortunate  in  his  birth,  education,  and  generous  envi- 
ronment, but  hampered  with  a  physical  infirmity,  overcame  i™s-i859- 
diflBculties,  and  gave  the  world  the  dignified,  picturesque,  and  masterl] 
histories  that  so  closely  link  the  Old  World  with  the  New.     Higl 
civilization  in  Europe  and  brilliant  conquest  in  South  America  fur 
nished  his  canvas  with  pictorial  effects  that  have  never  been  excellec 
for  richness  and  splendor.     In  the  works  of  George  Bancroft  there  ii 
less  unity  of  style,  less  of  that  condensation  which  is  the 
result  of  passing  through  the  magical  alembic  of  the  mind 
of  genius  that  distinguishes  the  really  great  historian  ;  but 
his  constant  and  unvarying  application  of   the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example  has  clothed  his  monu 
mental  work  with  a  power  and  dignity  that  insure  its  long-  j^^^ 
enduring  life.     In  John  Lothrop  Motley's  vivid  pages  we  Mou™f 
have  much  of  Prescott's   color  with   more   than  Prescott's   I814-I877. 
accuracy.     His  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  "  belongs  to  the  world's 
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best  literature ;  and  his  "  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  "  is  a  pic- 
ture gallery  of  world-famous  men  and  women  of  the  period  treated. 
As  Balzac  planned  to  embrace  within  his  "  Com^die  Humaine  "  a  vast 
panorama  of  realistic  fiction,  so  Francis  Parkman,  under  his 
felicitous  title  of  "  France  and  England  in  America,"  com- 
prised a  graphic  view  of  the  North  American  continent 
when  rival  races  were  locked  in  a  death  embrace  in  the  pathless  woods 
that  are  now  vocal  with  the  call  of  human  industry  and  material 
progress.  From  the  "  Oregon  Trail  "  to  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  "  is 
unfolded  a  fascinating  and  lifelike  story  in  which  the  actors  move  with 

vital  naturalness;  these  figures  are  those 
of  real  men;  they  are  as  real  as  any  in 
history;  they  are  as  dramatic  as 
James  Fenimore  Cooper's  painted 
warriors.  Nor  should  Sparks, 
Palfrey,  Hildreth,  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
and  Hale  be  unmentioned  by  the 
annalist  who  would  record  the 
names  of  those  who,  by  their  pains- 
taking collation  of  materials  of  his- 
Haie,  1822.  ^Q,.y  ^^^  philosoplilcal  inquiry  into 
the  beginnings  of  American  political  and 
social  life,  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country.  These  men  are  among  the  fram- 
ers  of  that  body  of  literature  which,  sooner 
or  later,  will  bear  the  distinctive  stamp  of  the  American  Republic. 
American  poetry  began  with  William  CuUen  Bryant;  it  began 
with  his  "  Thanatopsis,"  written  when  he  was  a  stripling  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  The  poem  is  the  most  remark- 
able ever  written  by  a  young  man ;  its  leading  idea,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  endued  it  with  a  certain  universality  of 
human  interest  which  has  impressed  it  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
multitudes  of  the  human  race.  Bryant's  poetry  is  distinguished  by 
its  meditative  spirit,  its  intimate  sympathy  with  nature,  and  its  ele- 
vated dignity.  Bryant  was  imaginative,  but  not  enthusiastic  ;  his 
descriptive  pieces  were  accurate  and  pictorial,  though  never  gorgeous 
or  highly  colored.  The  spirit  of  American  literature,  instinct  with 
love  of  freedom  and  stern  respect  for  the  rights  of  man,  pervaded  his 
works ;  and  in  no  other  American  verse  does  one  find  a  stronger  local 
color,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  woods,  streams,  flowers, 
and  grasses  of  the  poet's  native  land.  Longfellow  was  the  best  be- 
loved poet  of  his  time,  the  most  widely  read,  and  the  best  known  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    His  impress  was  left  not  only  on  the  thought 
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and  mind  of  his  own  fellow-country-men,  but,  it  may  be  said,  upon  thi 
English-speaking  race.  The  full  volume  of  Longfellow's  jj^„^y 
poetry,  ranging  from  his  mediiBval  "  The  Golden  Legend  "  ^J^'^fXw 
to  the  modern  pictures  of  "  Evangeline "  and  the  Amer-  I807-I882. 
ican  Indian  myths  of  "  Hiawatha,"  easily  entitles  him  to  the  leader 
ship  of  American  song.  And  yet,  ample  though  that  volume  mai 
be,  —  and  it  comprises  poems  universal  in  their  varying  interest,— 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  fame  might  rest  securely  on  his  firs 
slender  collection  of  verse,  "  The  Voices  of  the  Night,"  published  ii 
1839.     In  that  modest  tome  are  to  be  found  "  A  Psalm  of  Life,' 

"The     Beleaguered     City,"    "The     

Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  and  a  few 
other  poems  that  are  as  familiar  as 
household  words  to  the  English-speak- 
ing race.  In  "  Hiawatha  "  Longfellow 
not  only  crystallized  the  myths  and 
traditions  of  aboriginal  tribes  of 
America,  but  he  employed  a  measure 
almost  unknown  before  in  English 
verse ;  and  he  likewise  confounded 
those  critics  who  had  complained  that 
he  was  wholly  influenced  by  European 
models.  The  immediate  effect  of 
Longfellow  upon  the  literary  culture 
of  his  country  was  to  broaden  and 
enrich  it.  Whittier,  beloved  for  his 
simple  sweetness  and  dignity,  was  possibly  more  distinctively  Amei 
ican,  and  no  less  broad  in  his  human  sympathies.  His  lyrics  breath( 
the  spirit  of  human  freedom  ;  they  are  redolent  of  the  pine  forests,  thi 
grass  fields,  and  the  cedar  valleys  of  his  native  New  England.  j^^„  g^^^^ 
In  his  "  Telling  the  Bees,"  "  Maud  Muller,"  and  "  Songs  of  S,"'"'" 
Labor  "  are  exemplified  that  intimate  knowledge  of  New  i^^-i^aa. 
England  life  and  thought  which  Whittier  so  picturesquely  adornec 
with  his  genius.  Often  compared  with  Burns  as  a  national  poet,  hi 
"  Snow  Bound "  is  tiresomely  cited  as  a  fit  companion  for  "  Thi 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  This  is  not  enough;  Whittier,  reformer 
patriot,  lyrist,  was  the  poet  of  the  people  ;  his  work  had  the  enduring 
quality  of  poetry  that  gives  voice  to  the  experiences  of  the  life  anc 
heart  of  a  race. 

Three  writers  of  prose  and  verse  —  Holmes,  Lowell,  and  Emersor 
—  have  left  lasting  impress  upon  the  literature  of  their  time  anc 
country.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  prose  and  the 
poetry  of  each  of  these  writers ;  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  theii 
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individual  popularity  at  home  and  abroad.  If  popularity  were  fame, 
Oliver  Wen-  ^^'  i*^  precuFsor,  these  three  Americans  would  be  already 
isodSm™''  sure  of  their  high  niche  in  the  Valhalla  of  the  nations. 
seTLoweT  P^rhaps  Emerson,  the  thoughtful  seer,  the  profound  ob- 
1819-mi.  server,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  and  the  poet,  should  be  regarded 
Emmon  ^s  tlis  most  impressive  figure  in  American  literature.  What 
1803-18B2.  j^Q  jjjj(j  ^Q  gjj^y.  ^g^g  gg^jjj  jjj  p^Qse  OF  poctry,  as  it  might  happen 
that  either  better  served  his  present  purpose.  It  were  idle,  therefore, 
and  needless,  to  attempt  to  separate  these  two  forms  of  expression  in 
any  such  brief  note  as  this  which  marks  his  place  in  the  literature  of 
his  country.  Emerson  belonged  to  a  group  of  thinkers  and  writers 
who  were  gibed  by  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  as  "  transcenden- 
talists."  Some  of  his  utterances  were  regarded  as  Orphic,  mystical, 
and  difficult  of  comprehension.  But  as  a  philosopher  who  traced  the 
clue  to  the  soul  of  things  through  the  things  themselves,  who  gave 
the  simplest  forms  to  the  greatest  truths,  he  towers,  a  landmark  high 
above  all  the  fields  of  literature.  Hardly  any  other  American  writer 
has  touched  so  many  themes  with  the  power,  lightness,  and  melody 
which  Lowell  evinced  in  the  wide  range  of  his  prose  and  poetry.  A 
critic  of  rare  acumen,  a  lively  and  even  rollicking  humorist,  a  pas- 
sionate patriot,  and  a  bitter  hater  of  all  shams  and  pretences,  Lowell 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  his  country  a  great  body  of  prose  and 
verse  ;  and  much  of  this  apparently  contains  elements  of  enduring 
vitality.  He  served  his  age  in  many  ways ;  and  when  the  amusing 
satires  of  the  "  Biglow  Papers "  are  forgotten,  with  the  political 
debates  that  suggested  their  production,  his  essays,  miscellaneous 
papers,  and  lofty  lyrics  must  survive,  a  permanenjb  part  of  American 
literature.  Often  called  "the  Montaigne  of  America,"  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  excelled  the  French  essayist  and  philosopher  in  the 
lambent  quality  of  his  wit,  the  gentleness  of  his  humor,  and  the 
nimbleness  of  his  fancy.  Dr.  Holmes  had  been  known  as  a  writer 
of  occasional  poems  and  poems  of  occasion  until  he  had  well-nigh 
passed  the  meridian  of  life.  The  appearance  of  his  "  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table,"  a  volume  of  original,  witty,  and  philosophic 
table-talk,  was  an  event  of  distinct  importance  in  literature.  Fol- 
lowed by  two  other  volumes  in  a  similar  strain,  these  were  enough  to 
insure  Holmes's  fame  as  a  prose  writer.  But  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  and 
balladist  that  the  genial  Harvard  professor  will  probably  be  longest 
loved  and  remembered.  More  than  any  other  of  the  Cambridge  group, 
Dr.  Holmes  infused  his  personality  into  all  his  work,  whether  prose  or 
verse.  His  songs  were  written  in  many  keys ;  but  through  them  all 
there  is  a  breath  of  pure  and  high-bred  manliness,  a  certain  breezy 
wholesomeness,  so  to  speak,  which  refreshes  the  soul  of  the  reader 
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and  inspires  noble  thoughts.  Amusing  Holmes  often  is,  tiresome 
never.  His  masterpieces  are  not  numerous ;  but  they  are  master- 
pieces of  which  the  English  language  carries  not  many  that  surpass 
them  in  refinement,  grace,  and  felicity  of  expression.  "  The  Cliam- 
bered  Nautilus,"  "Tlie  Last  Leaf,"  "Homesick  in  Heaven,"  and 
"  ^Estivation  "  are  distinguished  by  that  highest  form  of  culture  that 
we  call  Old  World ;  but  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
but  an  American  poet. 

Two  American  poets  who  have  won  for  themselves  much  renown  in 
foi'eign  lands  are  Walt  Whitman  and  Joaquin  Miller.  Our 
kin  beyond  the  sea  hailed  these  bards  as  being  so  distinc-  whitman, 
tivelj'  American  that  they  both  might  be  regarded  hopefully  ciucinnatus 
as  the  harbingers  of  a  flock  of  songsters  whose  songs  should  (jcaquiD) 
be  tuned  to  no  other  key  than  that  of  their  own  native  '  "'' 
land.  Here,  at  last^  European  readers  and  critics  thought  they  had 
found  the  true  American  note  of  sweetness  and  wildness.  In  Whit- 
man they  felt  they  had  the  real  taste  of  poetic  Americanism.  One  of 
our  own  early  critics  of  Whitman  said  of  him  that  his  poems  were 
"  a  mixture  of  Yankee  transcendentalism  and  New  York  rowdyism." 
At  all  events  they  were  American ;  and  after  the  subsidence  of  the 
angry  clamor  that  has  prevailed  at  home  over  the  actual  merits  of 
Whitman's  poetry,  we  may  be  sure  that  "  The  Good  Gray  Poet"  will 
have  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  Miller's  career 
has  been  more  meteoric.  When  the  flamboyant  originality  of  his 
"  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  flashed  upon  the  world  of  English-reading 
people,  the  new  singer  was  hailed  with  acclaim  as  fervid  as  that  which 
marked  the  rise  of  Whitman's  name  and  fame.  The  wild  light  has 
departed  somewhat  from  the  later  writings  of  Miller ;  but  the  unques- 
tionable spark  of  genius  that  burned  in  his  earlier  poems  can  never 
die.     His  individuality  remains  a  vital  force. 

In   a  previous   chapter  mention   has   been   made  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  the   publication  of  Mrs.   Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin " 
at  a  time   when   the  political   and   social   condition  of  the  j^^^^^ 
country  was  in  a  condition  of  ferment.    The  book  was  a  work  st^^" 
of  genius  ;  its  wonderful  timeliness,  its  fortunate  mingling  of  I8i2-i896. 
humor  and  pathos  and  its  vivid  word-painting   made  it  welcome  in 
innumerable  countries  and  communities  where  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  American  slavery  were  matters  of  comparative  indifference.    It  was 
an  American  book  which  found  its  way  into  more  languages  of  the 
world  than  any  other,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  Sacred  Scriptures.     If 
the  critics  were  puzzled  to  assign  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  its  just  place 
in  American  literature,  they  were  not  at  a  loss  how  to  class  some  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  other  writings.     Leaving  the  great  anti-slavery  novel 
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out  of  account,  such  fiction  as  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  "  The  Pearl 
of  Orr's  Island,"  and  "  Oldtown  Folks" — stories  redolent  of  New 
England  sea  and  shore,  flower-garden  and  fir-clad  hill  —  might  well 
suffice  to  give  their  author  ample  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the 
creative  writers  of  America.  Her  great  novel  was  at  least  true  to 
human  nature. 

It  would  appear  that  readers  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
have  been  content  to  hug  the  old  English  standard  writers  and  the 
classics.  This  refined  and  scholarly  devotion  to  the  literature  of  the 
ancients,  perhaps,  has  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  development 
William  of  Southcrn  literary  genius.  Of  the  early  prose  writers  in 
si'mmT  tlie  South,  William  Gilmore  Simms  was  easily  leader.  From 
1SU6-181O.  jjjg  prolific  and  facile  pen  flowed  a  vast  variety  of  poems, 
tales,  sketches,  essays,  dramas,  critical  and  historical  vrritings,  lectures, 
and  biographies.  Southern  fiction,  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  ante-bellum  period,  was  chiefly  ornamented  by  him. 
Cooke,  John  Esten  Cooke,  whose  novel  "  The  Virginia  Comedians," 

1830-1886.         .  ^  T     T      ■       ,.       1       1  1  1  1        .   , 

is  a  strong  and  distmctively  local  work,  was  saturated  with 
the  romance  and  pictorial  grandeur  of  that  Old  Worldliness  engrafted 
j„^„  on  the  New  World,  which  has  fascinated  so  many  American 

Kenned™  ^^^  English  authoi's.  John  P.  Kennedy,  another  Southern 
1795-1870.  -vrriter  of  the  old  school,  will  long  hold  place  in  the  favor 
of  those  who  esteem  American  literature ;  his  "  Swallow  Barn  "  has 
Sidney  much  of  the  charm  of  Irving's  best  work;  and  his  Individ u- 

isS^ifei.  ality  is  sufficiently  marked  to  insure  him  honorable  mention 
Timlli,  i"^  ^"y  l^®t  of  American  authors.  Sidney  Lanier,  Henry 
1829-1867.  Timrod,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne,  poets  of  the  Southland  whose 
Ha"n"™  too  early  departure,  "  with  all  their  music  in  them,"  was  an 
1831-1886.  irremediable  loss  to  American  art  and  letters,  nevertheless 
left  their  mark  upon  the  day  and  time,  fragmentary  though  their 
literary  remains  may  be. 
"  Fragmentary  "  is  perhaps  the  word  which  best  describes  much  of  the 

work  of  the  later  school  of  American  poets  and  storv  writers. 
Bret  Harte,  Brct  Harte,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  founded  a  new 
William  school  of  American  fiction,  gave  a  delighted  world  of  readers 
Howeiis,  a  few  new  types  of  character.  His  far-western  men  and 
Thomas  womeu,  with  their  strange  dialect  and  bizarre  manners,  bore 
Aidrioh,        the  stamp  of  individual  genius ;  and  they  appealed  to  that 

community  of  human  interest  which  is  as  wide  as  the  world  ; 
but  he  has  never  indicated  anything  like  a  grand  design  underlying 
his  work.  His  pictures,  notwithstanding  the  roughness  of  their  dra- 
matic figures,  are  highly  finished  ;  he  works  with  the  painful  labori- 
ousness  of  the  true  artist,  with  whom  the  highest  art  is  to  disguise  all 
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art.     Howells,  too,  whose  influence  upon  the  modern  development  o 
American  literature  has  been  marked  and  will  probably  be  G^or  e 
lasting,  lacks  iiniformity  of  design  •  his  single  pieces,  such  as  Sofie'TsM 
"A  Modern  Instance,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,"  and  S^f'™' 
"  The  Undiscovered  Country,"  are  masterpieces  in  their  way  ^a?''  ^^^^' 
and  could  have  been  written  nowhere  but  in  America.     But  MurfJee- 
they  are   delineations  of  single   and  detached  types;   they  ^''^^'/j' 
are  realistic  Americans ;  they  have  no  related  parts  in  the  1350''°*' 
American  drama  of  life.     In  Aldrich's  delicate  verse,  bright  Jp^'ghan- 

'  o  uler  Hams. 

humor,  and    perfect   prose  tales  and  sketches;    in  Cable's  p^^^eea 
fine  portraiture  of  the  Creole  life  of  the  South ;  in  Thomas  godgson 

'  Burnett, 

Nelson  Page  s  richly  humorous  dialect  stories ;  and  in  the  wmiam 
desultory  fiction  of  Miss  Murfree,  the  English-born,  Ameri-  l^'"""" 
canized  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris  there  abides  Henr^*^^' 
that  individual   American   flavor  which   must  characterize  J,""«'184E 

rrancis 

the  literature  which,  sooner  or  later,  we  may  call  our  own.   Crawford 
American   writers  like   Story,   James,   and   Crawford,   self-  Edmund' 
expatriated  though  they  may  be,  are   yet  citizens   of  the   stSman 
great  republic  of  letters.     They  have  little  part  in  the  lit-  R^^^ard' 
erature  of  their  own  country ;  but  their  widest  audience  is  ^^odia,Ta 
American.     In  the  department  of  literary  criticism,  Sted-  ^^^^• 
man  and  Stoddard  are  the  leaders  ;  both  are  born  poets,  and  both  an 
singers  of  verse  of  which  considerable  fragments  will  adorn  the  litera 
ture  of  the  age  and  country  to  which  they  belong. 

Harvard  College  undoubtedly  should  be  reckoned  one  of  the  poten 
influences  upon  the  intellectual  and  literary  development  of  Nev 
England.  Indeed,  all  the  early  educational  establishments  of  th( 
colonial  period  were  factors  in  the  refinement  of  the  people,  and  ii 
the  stimulation  of  those  forces  which  were  then  set  in  motion  anc 
ever  after  remained  to  elevate  the  standard  of  intellectual  achievement 
Harvard  College  received  its  first  endowment  in  1636,  and  its  forma 
title  in  1639.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  chartered  b^ 
royal  authority  in  1696.  The  charter  of  Yale  was  granted  in  1701 
and  that  of  Princeton  in  1746.  The  growth  of  these  institutions,  anc 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  throughout  the  United  States 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  development  of  the  litera 
ture  and  art  of  the  Republic  is  under  review.  To  these  centres  0: 
intellectual  activity  the  student  of  American  history  must  look  foi 
the  primary  movements  that  have  led  up  to  the  higher  forms  oi 
civilization  in  America. 

This  rapid  and  desultory  review  of  the  development  of  Americar 
literature  during  the  past  two  centuries  and  a  half  may  very  properly 
end  with  a  statistical  statement  of  the  book-publishing  trade  for  th« 
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Columbian  year,  1893.  It  is  a  long  journey  from  "  The  Bay  Psalm 
Book"  to  the  last  American  novel;  from  Michael  Wigglesworth  to 
Joaquin  Miller ;  but  the  contrast  6i  the  old  and  the  new  is  not  more 
vivid  in  the  v^^orks  themselves  than  in  the  figures  v?hich  relate  to  their 
production  of  books.  In  the  olden  days,  as  now,  the  American  reader 
drew  largely  from  the  literature  of  the  mother  country;  but  then, 
as  not  now,  books  written  in  America  v^ere  printed  in  England  for 
American  readers.  One  American  book  was  printed  in  1640.  In 
1893  there  were  printed  6,134  books  in  the  United  States ;  of  these 
4,281  were  new  books,  or  new  titles ;  the  rest  were  reissues.  Of  the 
new  titles,  772  were  fiction,  597  were  theological  or  religious ;  and 
juvenile  literature,  law,  education,  and  language  came  next,  in  the 
order  named,  in  point  of  numbers.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of 
American  literature,  using  that  term  as  applied  to  a  truly  national 
and  individualized  body  of  literary  production,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  ours  is  a  nation  of  readers ;  the  great  army  of  authors  and  writers 
has  increased  in  numbers,  worth,  and  influence,  keeping  pace  with  the 
later  material  development  of  the  Republic. 

Little  else  than  a  catalogue  of  the  more  eminent  painters  and  sculp- 
tors can  be  brought  here  from  a  survey  of  the  narrower  field  of  Ameri- 
can art.  More  readily  than  our  literature,  the  art  of  America  has  been 
influenced  by  Europe.  As  the  first  American  books  were  sent  to 
England  to  be  put  into  type,  so  the  earliest  American  painters  not 
only  went  abroad  to  study,  but  most  of  them  stayed  abroad  to  find 
patrons  of  their  art.  The  young  and  raw  Republic  had  neither  time 
nor  money  to  spare  for  the  encouragement  of  painters  and  sculptors. 
West  and  Copley,  the  first  Americans  to  achieve  eminence 

Benjamin         .  t  i  i         t-*    .       i 

West,  m  art,  are  reckoned  among  the  British  painters.     West,  a 

John  contemporary  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  became  president  of 

Copley,         the   Royal  Academy  and   declined  a  knighthood.     Copley 

1737-1815.  ■,       -r-ry  •         •    1  It  ^  J 

and  West  were  rigid  adherents  of  the  old  academic  school 
of  art,  although  the  latter  was  the  first  to  depart  from  that  ancient 
tradition  which  ordered  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  to  clothe  his 
Charles  figu^es  in  the  habit  of  Greeks  or  Romans.  But  although 
wuson  neither  West  nor  Copley  may  be  claimed  as  American 
RemblSt  P*i"*®''S'  their  immediate  successors  in  their  native  land, 
1773-1860  Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  his  son  not  only  were  worthy 
artists,  but  they  are  still  regarded  affectionately  as  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  art  in  America.  The  younger  of  these  two  men  was 
ambitious  of  renown  as  an  allegorical  and  historical  painter.  Several 
of  his  compositions  evince  the  comparative  success  of  that  ambition. 

The  same  era  gave  birth  to  John  Trumbull  and  Gilbert  Stuart, 
two  early  American  painters  who  won  fame  and  recognition  at  home 
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and  abroad.     It  is  becoming  to  speak  tenderly  of  TrnmbuU's  great 
canvases,  on  which  are  depicted  some  of  the  stirring  scenes 
of  the  Revolutionary  War :  but  of  Stuart  it  may  be  iustlv  Trumbuii, 
said  that  he  vpas  master  in  the  limited  field  of  portraiture,   Gilbert 
although  his  management  of  accessories  left  something  to  be  17B5-1828. 
desired.     John  Vanderlyn  was  as  academic  as  West  or  Cop-  vandoriyn, 
ley  ;  his  pictures,  in  the  grandiose  manner  of  his  time,  were  wiiiiam 
regarded   as  masterpieces.     Allston,  a  delicate  and  refined  i766-i839. 
genius  who  dallied  with  the  muses  and  essayed  prose  fiction,  AUston, 

.  .  1779-1842 

was  wholly   dominated   by  the  influence  of  old  European 
models  and  schools ;    and  William    Dunlap,    author,   student  of  the 
drama,  and  biographer  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  was  too  versatile 
in  his  artistic  activities  to  win  high  place  in  any  branch  of  art. 

With  Catlin  and  Audubon  came  a  new  inspiration ;  if  this  was  not 
wholly  American,  it  was  at  least  American  in  flavor.    Catlin  ^j^orge 
was  the  first  painter  to  discover  the  picturesque  possibilities  i7*96-"'842. 
of  the  North  American  Indian.     Audubon,  the  painstaking  Au'dubon,^' 
and   enthusiastic   naturalist,  was  also   the  faithful  portrait-  i™-i85i. 
painter  of  the  American  feathered  tribes  of  the  air ;  and  as  such  he 
left  a  beautiful  monument  of  his  genius  and  his  labors  of  love. 

We  may  venture  to  claim  Leutze,  an  Americanized  Teuton,  as  our 
own ;  for  before  his  time  no  one,  excepting  possibly  Trum-  Emmanuel 
bull,  had  so  successfully  treated  American  historical  subjects  ilf^iges. 
as  he  did.     But  with  Thomas  Cole  came  the  beginning  of  'co™°^° 
the  new  school  of  American  landscape  painting.     It  was  i^^i-^^^- 
complained  of  him  that  he  lost  much  of  his  native  spirit  and  local 
atmosphere  and  color  when  he  had  studied  in  Europe  for  a  few  years. 
But  there  were  no  American  landscapes  painted  before  his.     His  ten- 
dency to  allegory  and  romance  diverted  his  unquestioned  talent  into 
various  channels ;  his  works  remain  interesting  monuments 

T-.  1       .    ,  1     1  William 

in  the  history  of  American  art.    Page,  colorist  and  dreamer,   p^b^^^^^^ 
excelled    in    portraiture,  but   failed  in  his  tentative  efforts 
toward   the    grand    manner.     He    mastered   some   of   the  secrets  of 
Titian's  color,  perhaps,  but  he  left  no  large  composition  that  will  per- 
petuate his  fame. 

Living  American  painters,  for  the  most  part,  excel  in  landscape ; 
and  although  the  natural  scenery  of  this  continent  is  not  yet  well  un- 
derstood in  other  lands,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  out  of  this 
department  of  art  may  yet  arise  what  may  be  worthy  to  be  called 
the  American  school.  Figure  painters  and  painters  of  genre  nobly 
mark  the  progress  made  in  art  by  Americans ;  in  some  of  the  less 
ambitious  fields  of  illustrative  art  Americans  are  preeminent ;  but 
great  attainments  should  not  be  expected  of  Americans  until  their  art 
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has  been  enriched  by  the  centuries  of  culture  that  have  been  required 
to  produce  the  perfect  fruitage  of  other  and  older  peoples. 

The  names  of  the  famous  American  sculptors,  leaving  out  the  few 
Horatio  great  names  of  living  men,  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
im-m&'  ^  man's  hand.  Horatio  Greenough,  Hiram  Powers,  Thomas 
Crawford,  Crawford,  William  W.  Story,  and  Randolph  Rogers  are  the 
lUram^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^°  have  led  the  tardy  advance  of  the  plastic  art 
1805-1873.  °f  their  native  land.  All  of  these  have  deserved  well  of 
Roger"'"''^  their  country  and  have  honored  the  American  name  in  for- 
wiuiam^'  ^^S^^  lands  by  their  devotion  and  their  achievement.  But 
wetmorc  sculpture  and  architecture  in  America  must  long  be  affected 
1819-1895.  gQ  thoroughly  by  exterior  influences  that  both  of  these  kin- 
dred arts  will  lag  behind  painting  in  any  progress  that  may  be  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  national  school. 

The  patriotic  son  of  the  American  Republic  may  well  be  thrilled 
with  pride  as  he  reviews  the  history  of  the  past  four  hundred  years  in 
which  is  traced  the  story  of  the  physical,  political,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  his  beloved  country.  Phenomenal  in  the  story  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  that  history  teaches  an  impressive  lesson.  In 
the  mutations  of  political  organizations,  in  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth,  industries,  and  commerce,  in  the  subduing  of  a  continent  from 
savagery,  and  in  the  creation  of  a  nation  gifted  with  the  noble  endow- 
ments of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  the  student  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  working  of  an  underlying  principle.  Here  has  been 
wrought  out  the  experiment  of  human  self-government.  On  the 
mighty  stage  of  the  American  continent,  after  the  lapse  of  four  cen- 
turies, is  marshalled  the  spectacle  of  a  powerful,  fortunate,  and  united 
people  —  a  people  many  times  tried  by  suffering,  emerging  from  dis- 
aster and  finally  triumphant,  enduring  to  exemplify  to  the  world  the 
nobility  and  the  permanence  of  popular  government. 
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Utah,  1896. 
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57,  299;  Sinks  the  JIatter as,  166,  299;  sinking  of, 
by  the  Kearsarge,  300,  301;  claims  for  depreda- 
tions by,  419,  423. 

Alabama  Claims,  The,  v.,  416  et  seq. 

Alamo,  The,  massacre  of  the  garrison  of,  iv.,  362. 

Alaska,  purchased  from  Russia  by  the  United 
States,  v.,  394,  398  ;  trouble  with  England  over 
seal  fisheries  in,  569  ;  611. 

Albania,  original  name  of  New  Jersey,  ii.,  320. 

Albuny,  N.  Y.  (Fort  Orange),  ii.,  266.  320;  also 
called  Willemstadt,  350;  Indian  trade  at,  iii,, 
2  ;  refuses  to  acknowledge  Leisler,  17  ;  asks  for 
help,  17 ;  just  escapes  an  assault  by  French  and 
Indians,  19 ;  reenforced,  20 ;  convention  for  con- 
federation at,  261. 

Albemarle,  Duke  of.    (See  Monk.) 

Albemarle,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii.,  78. 

Albemarle,  The  Confederate  ironclad,  construc- 
tion of,  v.,  305 ;  assists  in  the  capture  of  Plym- 
outh, 306 ;  blown  up  by  Gushing,  307. 

Albemaile  Sound,  settlements,  ii.,  271. 

Albert  de  la  Pierria,  at  Archer's  Creek,  i.,  194. 

Alden,  Col.  Ichabod,  iii.,  610. 

Alden,  John,  one  of  the  first  two  to  land  on  Plym- 
outh Rock,  i.,  397. 

Alden.  Capt.  John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.,  463. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  v.,  671. 

Alert,  Tlie,  captured  by  the  President,  iv.,  192. 

Alert,  The,  on  Greely  Relief  Expedition,  v.,  535. 

Alexander  (Mooanain  or  Wamsutta),  a  Wampa- 
noag  sachem,  ii.,  404. 

Alexander,  Mr.,  New  York  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,  230 
(note). 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  receives  the  grant  of 
Nova  Scotia,  i.,  332. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  divides  the  globe,  i.,  136. 

Alger,  Russell  A.,  a  presidential  candidate,  v.,  573. 

Algiers,  tribute  to,  iv.,  154;  war  with,  243. 

Algonkin  Indians,  Tlie,  missions  among,  ii.,  501. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  The,  iv.,  129. 

Alienation  of  the  colonies,  iii.,  329  et  seq. 

Allen,  Ethan,  his  expedition  against  Ticonderoga, 
iii.,  433,  435;  sent  to  Canada,  438;  joins  expedi- 
tion against  Montreal,  and  is  captured,  440. 

Allen,  Heman,  iii.,  433  (note). 

Allen,  Ira,  commissioner  from  Vermont,  iv.,  80. 

Allen,  Lieut.,  killed,  iii.,  510. 

Allen.  Samuel,  representative  of  Mason  claim, 
ii,,  432  et  seq.;  death  of,  434 ;  defeat  and  death  of 
his  son,  435;  iii.,  126. 

Allen,  Senator,  his  long  speech,  v.,  631. 

Allerton,  Isaac,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  398. 

Allerton,  John,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  393  (note). 

Allison,  W.  B.,  v.,515;  a  presidential  candidate  in 
1888  573 

AUouez,  Fatlier,  establishes  a  mission  at  Lake 

Huron,  ii-,  501. 
Allston,  Washington,  writings  and  pamtinga  oi, 

v.,  673. 
Almagrurin,  street  in  Lisbon  so  called,  i.,  64. 
Almv,  Mr.,  sent  to  England,  iii.,  27. 
"Alnwick  Castle,"  v.,  664. 
Alricks,  Jacob,  of  New  Amatel,  ii.,  161  (note) ;  162 
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et  seq. ;  his  treatment  of  the  Md.  envoys,  249, 
250. 

Altamalia  River,  The,  boundary  of  Ga.,  ii.,  560. 

Altgeld,  Gov.  John  P.,  pardons  anarchists,  v.,  564. 

Altham,  Father  John,  in  Leonard  Calvert's  expe- 
dition, i.,  489. 

Alton,  111.,  riots  in,  iv.,  331. 

Altona,  Dutch  name  for  Fort  Cliristina,  ii.,  162. 

Alvord,  James  C,  iv.,  342. 

Amadas,  Philip,  expeditions  of,  i.,  241,  249. 

Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  The,  v.,  540;  in  the  Homestead 
strike,  613. 

Ambler,  Dr.,  on  Jeannette  expedition,  v.,  531. 

Ambo  Point  (Perth  Ambov),  iil.,  6. 

Ambrister,  Robert  C,  trial  and  execution,  iv.,  254. 

Amejes  Indians,  The,  ii.,  580. 

Amelia  Island,  seized,  iv.,  248;  value  of,  250,  251. 

American  continent,  antiquity  of,  i.,  11;  nreliis- 
toric  people  in,  20 ;  its  name,  127. 

"American  Knights,"  The,  v.,  287. 

American  Party,  The,  v.,  552;  nominates  James 
L.  Curtis,  575. 

Amersfoort  (Matlands),  L.  I.,  election  at,  ii.,  122. 

Amery,  Jonathan,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  371. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  reconstruction  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi, v.,  408. 

Ames,  Oakes,  his  connection  with  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier,  v.,  436,  437 ;  death  of,  437. 

Amlierst,  Sir  Jeffery,  in  command  of  expedition 
to  Louisburg,  iii.,  297;  302;  311. 

Anii8tad,  The,  case  of,  iv.,  343. 

Ammunition,  expended  in  battle,  iii.,  409  (note). 

Amnesty,  in  Virginia,  lit.,  53. 

Amsterdam,  Holland,  ii.,  161,  162. 

Anabaptists,  The,  in  New  Netlierland.  ii.,  239. 

Anarchists,  The  Chicago,  v.,  562  ;  a  bomb  thrown 
by,  563 ;  trial  and  punishment  of,  564. 

Auastaaia  Island,  massacre  at,  i.,  209,  210;  ii.,  561. 

Anastasius,  Pather,  ii.,  519,  520,  523. 

Anaya,  Don  Gaspai-do,  of  Coaliuila,  it.,  599. 

Anderson,  Adam,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Anderson,  Gen.,  surrenders  to  Gen.  Granger,  v., 
248. 

Anderson,  Gen.  R.  H.,  iv.,  523;  at  Malvern  Hill, 
540 ;  at  Aiitietam,  564  ;  command  of  Dongstreet's 
corps  devolves  upon,  v.,  202:  at  Spottsylvania, 
204. 

Anderson,  Mnjor  Robert,  in  command  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  iv.,  446;  removes  his  forces  to  Fort 
Sumter,  447;  refu.ses  to  surrender,  452;  (Gen- 
eral), 484;  hoists  TJ.  S.  flag  over  Fort  Sumter, 
v.,  342. 

Anderson,  Gon.  S.  R.,  at  Lavergne,  v.,  34. 

Andeiisoiiville  Prison,  v.,  160;  Stoneman's  raid 
against,  21!3. 

Andre,  John,  compared  with  Hale,  iii.,  511;  at 
suiTcndcr  of  Charleston,  iv.,  13;  his  connection 
with  Ainold's  treascin,  16  et  seq, 

Andrew,  Gov.  J.  A.,  v.,  146. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  Governor  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  354; 
of  N.  E.,  387  et  seq.,-  in  Conn.,  391;  deposed, 
393;  report  of,  on  N.  Y.,  iii.,  1,  3;  asserts  tlie 
Duke  of  York's  claim  to  Conn.,  4;  recalled,  5; 
Governor-general  of  N.  E.,  8, 11 ;  journey  of,  11; 
prisoner  in  Boston,  12;  Governor  of  Via.,  63; 
recalled,  66;  suspends  charter  of  R.  I.,  119. 

Angell,  Col.,  at  Springfield,  iv.,  15. 

Angell,  President  James  B.,  on  Fisheries  Com- 
mis.sion  of  1887,  v.,  568. 

Anias,  Peter,  Governor  of  Darien,  i.,  146. 

Ann,  Fort,  iii.,  573. 

Annapohs,  Md.,  ii.,  217;  battle  near,  218;  made 
capital  of  Md.,  iii.,  G7. 

Annapolis  Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  i.,  314. 

Annapolis  Royal,  iii.,  125;  208. 

Anne,  Queen,  iii.,  38. 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  ii,,  217. 

Anonthica.    (See  Onnonthio.) 

Anthony,  Su.san  B.,  v.,  414. 

Anticosti,  Island  of,  i.,  182. 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  iv.,  563  ei^eff.;  results  of,  565, 
566. 

Antigua,  it.,  211. 

Antilia,  mythical  island  of,  i.,  13 ;  35. 

Anti-masonry,  iv.,  303 ;  revived  in  1880,  v.,  521. 

Anti-secret  Party,  The.  (See  American  Party, 
Tbe.) 

Anti-slavery  era.  The,  iv.,  316  et  seq. 

Apaches,  The,  wars  of,  ii.,  591,  596,  601. 

Apalaohee  Indiana,  The,  wars  of,  it.,  557,559;  in 
Florida  Confederacy,  564. 

Apalachen,  Indian  village  of,  i.,  153  j  160. 

Apalacbicola,  fort  at,  if.,  560. 


ApauUa,  J.,  name  of,  on  rock,  it.,  585  (note). 
"Apology,"  Barclay's,  iii.,  6. 
Appeal,  privilege  of,  iii.,  57. 

Appledore  (Isles  of  Shoals),  it.,  427. 

Appomattox  Court  House,  Va.,  surrender  of  Lee 
to  Grant  at,  v.,  334. 

Aquixo,  an  Indian  chief,  i.,  165. 

Arabs,  western  explorations  of,  i.,  65. 

Aranda,  C'ount  of,  ii, ,  597. 

Arbuthnot,  Admiral,  blockades  Newport,  iv.,  53. 

Arbuthnot,  Alex.,  trial  and  execution  of,  iv.,  254. 

Archdale,  John,  of  Carolina,  ti.,  370  et  seq.;  iii.,  82, 
83. 

Archer,  Gabriel,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  269. 

Archer,  Gen.  James  J.,  at  Frazier'sFarm.tv.,  539. 

Archer,  The,  v.,  298. 

Archer's  Creek,  S.  C,  i.,  194. 

Architecture,  compaiative  backwardness  of 
Americans  in,  v.,  ()74. 

Ardesoif,  Capt.,  his  encounter  with  Major  James, 
iv.,  13. 

Aren,  The  Swedish  vessel,  ii.,  355. 

Argall,  Sir  Samuel,  at  Bermudas,  i.,  297;  at  Va., 
303;  vovage  to  Maine,  325 ;  at  Isles  of  Shoals, 
ii.,  425. 

Argentine  Republic,  represented  at  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress,  v.,  oS.s. 

Arguelles,  Col.,  arrested  for  dealing  in  slaves,  v., 
255  et  seq. 

Argus,  Tlie,  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Argyle,  Fort,  built,  iii.,  147. 

Arista,  Gen.,  at  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  iv.,  370. 

Arizona,  Territory  of,  ii.,  587  ;  name  of,  etc.,  591 ; 
iv.,  385;  admission  of,  recommended  in  1888,  v., 
574. 

Arkansas,  State  of,  delegates  from,  admitted  to 
Republican  Convention  in  1864,  v.,  259;  begin- 
nings of  reconstruction  in,  288;  electoral  votes 
of,  not  counted  in  1864,  339,  340;  the  Brooks- 
Baxter  conflict  in,  447 ;  great  railway  strike  in, 
in  1886,  562. 

Arkansas  bill,  The,  iv.,  266. 

Arkansas  Indians,  ii.,  508  ;  514. 

Arkansas  River,  The.  ii.,  509 ;  521 ;  537. 

Arlington,  Mass.,  iii.,  385  (note). 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  grantof  Va.  to,  ii..292;  iii.,  53, 

"  Arm-in-Arm  Convention,"  The,  t.,  384. 

Armada,  The  Spanish,  i.,  253  ;  ii.,  555. 

Armand,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  35. 

Armistead,  Gen.  Lewis  A.,  his  charge  at  Malvern 
Hill,  iv.,  540 ;  killed  at  Gettysburg,  v.,  103. 

Armistead,  Gen.  AV.  R.,  commands  in  Florida, 
iv.,  354. 

Armstrong,  Governor,  of  Nova  Scotia,  iti.,  274 
(note). 

Armstrong,  Gen.  John,  at  Charleston,  iii.,  467;  at 
Germantown,  559. 

Armstrong,  Major,  at  battle  of  Camden,  tv.,  35. 

Armstrong,John,  liis  authorship  of  the  Newburgli 
Addresses,  tv.,  86 ;  his  expedition  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  200,  201;  plans  invasion  of  Canada, 
211. 

Army,  The  Continental,  iii.,  419 ;  effort  to  raise  a 
new,  543. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  in  the  Gorton  controversy,  ii., 
71,  72  (note),  77  et  seq.;  Governor  of  R.  I.,  113; 
on  the  expedition  to  Ticondcroga,  iii.,  432,  434 
etseq.;  commands  expedition  through  Me.,  441 
etseq.;  wounded  at  Quebec,  447;  blockades  Que- 
bec, 448 ;  pursues  Tryou,  547  ;  slioots  a  Tory,, 548 ; 
reports  to  Schuyler,  575 ;  at  Benms's  Heights, 
589;  made  a  major-general,  590;  his  treason,  iv., 
IG  etseq.;  invades  Virginia,  44  etseq.;  his  New 
London  expedition,  68;  his  life  attempted  by 
Mrs.  Hinman,  70. 

Arnold,  Samuel,  in  Lincoln  assassination  conspir- 
acy, v.,  342;  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
344. 

Arnold,  William,  ii.,  40  (note);  opposes  the  Gorton 
party,  72  (note) ;  his  petition  to  Massachusetts. 
99. 

Arriola,  Andres  de,  of  Pensacola,  ti.,  558. 

Art,  development  of ,  in  America,  v.,  672  et  seq.; 
much  time  needed  for  full  development  of,  673. 

Artagnette,  Capt.  de,  at  Kaskaskia,  it.,  547,  548. 

Arthur,  Cbester  A.,  nominated  for  Vice-president, 
v.,  519;  his  embarrassing  position  duHng  Gar- 
field's Illness,  527 ;  takes  the  inaugural  oath  iu 
New  York,  527;  and  iu  Washington,  528;  indig- 
nation over  his  veto  of  anti-Chinese-immigration 
bill,  637 ;  his  independence  in  vetoing,  538 ;  a  can- 
didate in  1884, 550 ;  at  Grant's  funeral,  557 ;  death 
of  J  566. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted,  tv.,  52. 
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Arundel,  Earl  of,  L,  315.    (See  Maltravers.) 

Ashburton  Treaty,  iv.,  3G5. 

Aslie,  Col.  John,  iii.,  465,  613. 

Ashe,  John,  lit,  83,  86. 

Ashley,  James  M.,  iDtrortuces  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment in  Congress,  v.,  311,  312. 

Asliley,  Lord.    (See  Sliaftesbury.) 

Ashley  River,  S.  C,  ii.,  282. 

Aahmore,  John  D.,  iv.,  439. 

Ashurst,  Sir  Henry,  iii.,  40. 

Asia,  The  English  man-of-war,  fight  with,  iii.,  458. 

Aspinwall,  Col.,  quoted,  iii.,  118. 

Asiftuwall,  William,  ii.,  44  (and  note). 

Assembly  of  New  York,  The,  iii.,  7,  23. 

Assanyiiik  Creek,  iii.,  530, 531. 

Assunpink  Indians,  The,  ii.,  493. 

Astlcou,  au  Indian  chief  in  Maine,  i.,  325. 

Astoria,  L.  I.,  iii.,  504. 

Atchison,  David,  on  Kansas,  iv.,  410;  leads  "bor- 
der ruffians,"  413. 

Atheistical  books,  act  against,  proposed  in  New 
Jersey,  iii.,  49. 

Athens,  Pa.,  Iv.,  4. 

Atherten,  Humphrey,  at  Shawomet,  ii.,  79  (note) : 
iii.,  113;  killed,  117. 

Athertou  Company,  The,  iii,,  113,  116. 

"  Atherton  Gag,"  The,  iv..  338. 

Athertou  Purchase,  The,  iii.,  119. 

Atieuza,  Blaze  do,  on  the  Pacific,  i.,  146. 

Atkinson,  Gen.  Henry,  in  Black  Hawk  War,  iv., 

Atlanta,  Battle  of,  v.,  221 ;  frightful  loss  of  life  in, 
222. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sherman's  movements  against,  v., 
215  et  seq.;  capture  of,  224;  converted  into  a 
military  post,  226;  machine-shops  and  factories 
of,  destroyed  by  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the 
Sea,  276;  exposition  of  1881  in,  629,  530. 

Atlanta,  The,  v.,  554. 

Atlanta,  Tlie.    (See  Chameleon,  The.) 

Atlanta,  The  Confederate  Kam.  (See  "Ladies' 
Gunboat,"  The.) 

Atlantis,  mythical  island  of,  i,,  13. 

Atlee,  Col.,ui.,  499. 

Attucks,  Crispus,  killed,  iii.,  362  (note). 

Alwater,  Dr.  David,  killed,  iii.,  548. 

Atwood,  Judge,  leaves  N.  Y.,  iii.,  38. 

Atzerodt,  George,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracy, v.,  342. 

Axibert,  Tlionias,  at  Cape  Breton,  i.,  175. 

Auberteuil,  Ililliard  d',  iii.,  411  (note) ;  416  (note). 

Audubon,  John  James,  his  bird  drawings,  v.,  673. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  founded,  iii.,  156;  siege  of,  iv.,  38; 
surrender  of,  60. 

Augusta,  Fort,  iii.,  323. 

Aury,  Louis  d',  iv.,  262. 

Austin,  Anne,  in  Boston,  ii.,  177, 178,  181. 

Austin,  Moses,  iv.,  361. 

Austin,  Stephen,  iv.,  361. 

"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  The,  v.,  668. 

Avalidania,  an  Indian  king,  i.,  53. 

Avalon,  in  Newfoundland,  i.,  486. 

Averell,  Gen.  W.  W.,  at  Kelley's  Ford,  iv.,  580; 
contests  Early's  retreat,  v.,  232,  233;  at  Win- 
chester, 236. 

Averysboro,  Battle  of,  v.,  325. 

Avon,  ThOj  sunk,  iv.,  224. 

Axacan,  va.,  mission  at,  i.,  221, 

Ayai:alla,  Fla.,  burned,  ii.,  569. 

Ayllon,  Lucas  Vasquez  De,  his  expedition  to 
Chicora.  i.,  149, 150 ;  traces  of,  162. 

Ayscue,  Sir  George,  In  the  West  Indies,  ii.,  211. 

BABCOCK,  O.  E.,  Grant's  agent  in  the  San  Do- 
mingo affair,  v.,  414. 

Baccalaos,  origin  of  the  name,  i.,  137. 

Bache,  Alexander  D.,  iv.,  492. 

Backerus,  Dominie,  ii.,  134. 

Backus,  Col.  Electus,  killed,  iv.,  197. 

Bacon,  Lord,  Capt.  John  Smith's  letter  to,  i.,  329; 
his  opinion  on  witchcraft,  ii.,452. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  ii.,296,  298  et  seq.;  his  death, 
312. 

Bacon  Quarter  Branch,  Va.,  ii.,  297. 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  ii.,  296  etseq.;  iii.,  51. 

Bad  Axe,  Battle  of,  iv.,  295. 

Badajoz,  Council  of,  i.,  151. 

Baez,  Buenaventura,  v.,  414, 

Baffin's  Bay,  visited  by  Davis,  i-,  232. 

Bagwell,  Jolin,  ii.,  317. 

Bahia  de  Caballos  (Bay  of  Horses),  i.,  154. 

Bailey,  Col.  John,  iii.,  513. 

Bailey,  Col.  Joseph,  his  ingenious  dam,  v.,  172; 
his  steamboat  bridge  at  Simsport,  173. 


Bailey,  Capt.  Theodoras,  leads  fleet  past  forts  be- 
low New  Orleans,  v.,  24;  demands  surrender  of 
city,  25. 

Bainbrldge,  William,  carries  tribute  to  Algiers, 
iv.,  154 ;  his  cruise  in  the  Constitution,  193. 

Baker,  Capt.,  at  Albany,  ii.,  345. 

Baker,  Col.  E.  D.,  killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  iv.,  470. 

Balance,  The  Dutch  ship,  ii.,  158. 

Balboa,  Vasco  Nunez  de,  i.,  142, 144, 146. 

Balcarras,  Earl,  iii.,  568  et  seq.,  574  (note). 

Balfour,  Lieut.-col.,  his  execution  of  Hayne,  iv., 
62. 

Ball's  Blulf,  Battle  of,  iv.,  469. 

Balmaceda,  Senor,  in  Hurlbut-Peru  matter,  v., 
537. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  in  Virginia,  i.,  484,  485,  486,  487- 

Baltimore,  Lord  (2d),  in  Maryland,  i.,  487,  489 ;  ii., 
2U  etseq.;  his  agreement  with  Va.  agents,  222; 
his  claim  to  Delaware  region,  249  et  seq.;  de- 
posed, iii.,  GO. 

Baltimore,  Lords,  in  Md.,iii.,  78.  (See  also  Cal- 
vert.) 

Baltimore,  Md.,  iii.,  80;  political  mob  in,  iv.,  187; 
expedition  against,  222;  secession  mob  in,  457; 
railway  strike  at,  v.,  470. 

J3alti7no7'e,  The,  sailors  from,  attacked  by  Chili- 
ans, v.,  610. 

Bambo  Hoeck.    (See  Bombay  Hook.) 

Bancroft,  George,  writings  of,  v.,  665. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.,  writings  of,  v.,  666. 

Bangor,  Me.,  called  Kadesquit,  i.,  323. 

Bank,  a  public,  established,  iii.,  131;  first  na- 
tional, iv.,  107.    (See  also  National  Banks.) 

Bank,  XJ,  S,,  Jackson's  hostility  to,  iv,,  300. 

Bank-notes,  issue  of,  by  national  banks,  v.,  494. 

Banks,  N.  P.,  elected  Speaker,  iv.,  418;  (General) 
driven  from  Winchester,  526;  in  Virginia,  547; 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  552;  Joins  Pope  atCentre- 
ville,  567;  in  command  of  tortiflcationsat  Wash- 
ington, 560;  starts  on  Bed  River  expedition, 
v.,  167;  eatabliahes  headquarters  at  Alexandria, 
169;  to  capture  Shreveport  in  26  days  or  return, 
170;  at  Mansfield,  171;  ordered  to  return,  172; 
transferred  to  Army  of  Potomac,  173;  quar- 
rels with  Porter,  174;  unfounded  accusations 
against,  176;  his  duties  in  New  Orleans,  176;  un- 
justly ciiticised,  178;  ordered  to  move  on  Mo- 
bile, 199;  m  Arkansas,  284;  his  part  in  the  re- 
construction of  Louisiana,  290,  291;  opposes 
Grant,  432. 

Barbadoes,  ii.,  177 ;  loyalty  of,  211. 

Barbary  States,  The,  relations  with,  iv.,  154. 

Barber,  Dr.,  sent  to  Puritans,  ii.,  218. 

Barbier,  La  Salle's  governor  at  St.  Louis,  ii.,  519. 

Barbour,  James,  on  dissolution  of  the  Union,  iv., 
270  (note). 

Barclay,  Capt.,  defeated  by  Perry,  iv.,  198. 

Ba^claJ^  Diivid,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Barclay,  Robert,  with  Penn,  ii.,  486;  Governor 
of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (and  note) ;  9. 

Barefoot,  Walter,  of  N.  H.,  ii.,  425;  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor,  431 ;  attack  on,  431. 

Barentsen,  deputy  at  Fort  Orange,  i.,  367. 

Barentz,  Willem,  voyage  of,  i.,  343. 

Bargas,  Diego  de,  ii.,  584,  585  (note). 

Barker,  James,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Barked  Tliomas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii,,  6  (note). 

Barking,  England,  witchcraft  trials  at,  ii..  452, 

Barlow,  Arthur,  voyage  of,  i.,  241;  cited,  242 
(note) ;  explores  iu  Virginia,  244. 

Barlow,  Gen.  Francis  C,  at  second  battle  of  Cold 
Harbor,  v.,  208. 

Barlow,  Joel,  writings  of,  v.,  663. 

Barnard,  Major  John  G.,  iv.,  492;  (General)  at 
Malvern  Hill,  539 ;  his  famous  reporton  Butler's 
position,  V,,  207. 

Barnard,  Thomas,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Barnard,  Rev.  Thomas,  iii.,  379. 

Barnegat  Inlet,  N.  J.,  ii.,  474. 

Barney,  Admiral  Joshua,  defends  Washington, 
iv.,  219. 

Barnstable,  Mass.,  iii.,  478. 

Barnwell,  Col.  John,  iit,  93. 

Bia-rr,  Capt.,  explores  the  Mississippi,  u.,  523. 

Barrancas,  Fort,  blown  up.iv.,  233. 

Barras,  Count  de,  joins  Do  Graase,  iv.,  71.    __ 

BaiTe,  Col.  Isaac,  his  reply  to  Town.shend,ui.,344 
(note);  his  portrait  hung  up  in  Faneuil  HaU, 
350. 

Barren  Hill,  Pa.,  iii.,  600.  ,     ^. 

Barrene,  William,  Speaker  of  the  Maryland  As- 
sembly, i-,  503. 

Barrett.  Col.,  iii.,  389.  ,    ...    ^^^  ^     _^  ^ 

Barriugton,  Lord,  his  speech,  m.,  452  (note). 
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Barrington,  R.  I.,  H.,  43. 

Barron,  Samael,  commands  in  tlie  Mediterra- 
nean, iv.,  160. 

Bamindia  incident,  Tlie,  v.,  606. 

Bartlioldi,  F.  A.,  his  Statue  of  Liberty,  v.,  559. 

Barton,  Justice,  ii.,  165. 

Barton,  Lieut.-col.  William,  captures  Gen.  Fres- 
cott,  iii.,  549,  550  (note). 

Bartram'3  Garden,  Pliiladelpliia,  ii..  151. 

Basbeba,  chief  ofthe  Wawenocks,  ii.,  435. 

"  Basis  of  Conscience  concerning  Witchcraft," 
The,  v.,  662. 

Basking  Ri(\f?e,  N.  J.,  Lee  at,  Hi.,  524. 

Basques,  TJie,  theories  of  their  origin,  i.,  10. 

Eastidas,  Rodrigo,  voyag'e  of,  i..  V2,:i. 

Bastrop,  Baron,  his  lands,  iv.,  150. 

Bates,  Edward,  Attorney-general,  iv.,  449;  re- 
signs, v.,  272. 

Baton  Rouge,  La.,  captured  by  Spaniards,  iv.,  7. 

Battery,  The  New  York,  dismantled,  iii.,  458. 

Baulston,  William,  ii.,  •14  (note),  113  (note). 

Banme,  Lieut.-col.  Friedrich,  wounded,  iii.,  582. 

Baxter,  Col.,  killed  in  attack  on  Fort  Washing- 
ton, iii.,  518. 

Baxter,  Eliaha,  T7.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  v., 
289 ;  his  government  recognized  by  Grant,  447, 

Baxter,  George,  commissioner  in  boundary  dis- 
pute, ii.,  137;  on  Long  Island,  145;  arrested,  150 ; 
257. 

Baxter,  Capt.  Thomas,  ii.,  143. 

"Bay  Fight,"  The.    (See  Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of.) 

Bay  of  Fundy,  The  Baye  Francaise  of  Be  Monta, 
i.,  314. 

"  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  Tlie,  v.,  661. 

Bayagoula  Indiana,  The,  ii.,  523. 

Bayard,  Madam  Anna,  ii.,  242,  2-13. 

Bayard,  James  A.,  iv.,  144, 187;  a  peace  commis- 
sioner, 209. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  12;  his  flight  to 
Albany,  16 ;  Influence  of,  17 ;  urges  the  execu- 
tion of  Leisler,  23 ;  at  Harttiud,  28;  his  trial,  38. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  proBulential  candidate  iu 
1884,  v.,  551 ;  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  State,  564 ; 
on  Fisheries  Commission  of  1887,  5G8. 

Bayley,  Rev.  James,  at  Salem,  ii.,  456. 

Baylor,  Col.,  quoted,  iii.,  409  (note). 

Baziiine,  Marshal,  v.,  163 ;  announces  the  Emper- 
or's intention  to  recall  the  troops  from  Mexico, 
396. 

Bazorazalles  or  Basconzelos,  Don  Joseph  de,  name 
on  rock,  ii.,  585. 

Beacon,  The  Boston,  iii.,  .^56. 

Beall,  John  Y.,  his  attempt  to  capture  the  Miclii- 
gan,  v.,  304;  hanged,  305. 

Hear,  The,  on  Greely  relief  expedition,  v.,  535. 

Bear  Bluff,  Carolina,  ii.,  362. 

Beatty,  Charles,  oo  Welsh  traditions,  i.,  70. 

Beau  Sejour,  Fort,  iii.,  276. 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  French  colony  near,  i.,  194;  flood 
at,  in  1893,  v.,  632. 

Beaujeu,  Capt.  H.  M.  L.de,  in  La  Salle's  fleet,  ii., 
517;  plans  the  attack  on  Braddock,  iii.,  2G6,  267. 

Beaumarcbaia,  Pierre  A.C.  de,  his  service,  iii.,  545. 

Beauregard,  Gen.  G.  P.  T.,  before  Sumter,  iv., 
452,  453;  at  Bull  Run,  463,  464  ;  bis  ac'countof  the 
fighting  at  Island  NumberTen,  v.,  8 ;  joius  John- 
ston at  Coriutli,  13;  at  Sliiloh,  15  etseq.;  re- 
xreats  from  Corinth,  21;  urges  fortification  of 
Vicksburg,  28^  35;  claims  that  the  Charles- 
tou  blockade  is  raised,  150;  protests  against 
Gillmore's  bombardment,  157;  goes  to  the  relief 
of  Petersburg,  206;  shuts  Butler  up  in  the  Ber- 
muda Hundreds  peninsula,  207;  joined  by  Lee, 
210 ;  iu  command  in  Georgia,  226;  urges  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  to  resist  S herm an ,  277 ;  summoned 
to  consult  with  Davis  at  Greensboro,  348. 

Beautiful  River,  The,  iii.,  255. 

Beaver  Dam  Creek,  battle  of,  iv.,  533,  534. 

Beaver  Street  (New  York),  ii.,  266 ;  319;  339. 

Beck,  Director,  buys  slaves  at  Curacoa,  ii.,  246. 

Beilford,  Duke  of,  iii.,  273. 

Bedford,  L.  I.,  iii.,  498. 

Bedloe's  Island,  v.,  559. 

Beebe,  Lieut.,  liis  attempt  to  rescue  Greely, v.,  534. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  v.,  414;  dedication  of 
monument  to,  620. 

Beecher,  Lvmnu,  iv.,334. 

Beeckraau,  "William,  at  New  Amstel,  H.,  163  ;  248, 
249  et  seq. ;  at  New  York,  267. 

Beekman,  Henry,  Jr.,  iii..  232  (note). 

Beekman  mansion.  The,  iii.,  511. 

Beers,  Capt.,  killed  by  IniUans,  ii.,  411. 

Behaim,  Martin,  astronomer,  i.,  96;  104, 

Behtha,  William,  iii.,  143  (note). 


Belcher,  Jonathan,  in  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  lit.,  198, 
201 ;  in  London,  200 ;  In  N.  J.,  202. 

"  Beleaguered  City,"  The,  v.,  667. 

Belfast,  Me,,  iii.,  197  (note). 

Belgium,  gravel  drifts  in,  i.,  2. 

Belknap,  W.  W.,  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  v., 
407 ;  439 ;  impeachment  of.  440. 

Bell,  Capt.  H.  H.,  v.,  34;  (Commodore)  at  Gal- 
veston, 166. 

Bell,  John,  iv.,  433. 

Bellamy,  pirate,  iii.,  37. 

Belleville,  N.  J.,  in  Newark  purchase,  if.,  323 
(note). 

Bellingbam,  Richard,  of  Mass.,  rejects  Quakers, 
ii.,  178;  consulted  by  En di CO tt,  197. 

Bellouiont,  Bail  of,  ii.,  433  ;  iii.,  29 ;  Gov.  of  N.  Y., 
Mass.,  and  N.  H.,  31,  111;  his  sympathy  with 
Leisler,  33;  consents  to  the  sending  out  of  the 
Adventure  Galley,  33;  arrests  Kidd,  35;  accusa- 
tions against,  37 ;  bis  death,  37 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Rhode  Island,  120. 

Bemus's  Heights,  iii.,  584,589. 

Benedict,  Geo.  W.,  iii.,  435  (note). 

Benezet,  Anthony,  an  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Benjamin,  Judali  P.,  iu  Davis's  cabinet,  i v.,  443; 
made  Secretary  of  State,  600;  blamed  for  cap- 
ture of  Roanoke  Island,  500;  flees  with  Davis  to 
Danville,  v.,  347. 

Bennet,  Justice,  ii.,  165 ;  on  "  Quakers,"  176. 

Beimett,  James  Gordon,  v.,  530. 

Bennett,  Richard,  of  Va.,  ii..  212.  222. 

Bennett  farni-liouse.  The,  iii.,  500. 

Bennington,  Battle  of,  iii.,  579-582. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  first  township  in  the  territory, 
iii.,  431. 

Beutley,  William,  iii.,  476  (note). 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  opposes  U.  S.  Bank,  iv.,  301 ; 
opposes  Texas  treaty,  :Jti8  ;  his  political  position^ 
422. 

Bentonville,  Battle  of,  v.,  325. 

Bent's  Fort,  iv.,  372. 

Bergen,  N.  J.,  ii.,  472. 

Bering  Sea,  TJ.  S.  declares  it  a  "closed  sea,"  v., 
569;  controversy  over  the  U.  S.  claims  in,  611; 
our  contention  that  it  is  a  closed  sea  not  allowed 
by  arbitrators,  612. 

Berkeley,  Admiral,  iv.,  176. 

Berkeley,  Lord,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  269  ,■281;  of  New 
Jersey,  321  et  seq. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Wilham,  of  Va.,  ii  ,  201,  204  et  seq.,- 
surrenders  Jamestown,  2U ;  resumes  governor- 
ship, 223;  patentee  of  Carolina,  269  ;  274  ;  284 ;  on 
condition  of  Va.,  290  et  seg.,-  on  popular  educa- 
tion, 292  ;  inefficiency  of,  296  et  seq. ;  appeals  to 
Gloucester  men,  304;  flees,  305;  returns,  309; 
his  policy  after  tlie  rebellion,  316 ;  bis  recall  and 
death,  317,  318. 

Berkeley  County,  S.  C,  ii.,  358. 

Bermuda,  ii.,211. 

Bermuda  City,  Va.,  built,  i.,  299. 

Bermuda  Hundreds,  Butler  "bottled  up  *'  at, v., 
207. 

Bei-mudas  (Somers  Islands),  The,  i,,  292,  294 ;  297 ; 
302. 

Bernard,  Sir  Francis,  Governor  of  Mass.,  iii.,  332; 
337;  quoted,  357;  358,369. 

Bernard,  Mountague,  v.,  418. 

Bernard,  Robert,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Berner,  William,  v.,  545. 

Bernicre,  Mr.,  on  fight  at  Concord,  iii.,  391. 

Berre,  Gen.,  iii.,  544. 

Berrien,  Jolin  M.,  Attorney-gpueral,  iv.,  298. 

Berry,  Capt.,  in  New  Jersey,  ii.,  473. 

Berry,  Gen.  Hiram  G.,  at  ChanceJlorsville,  v.,  85. 

Berry,  Admiral  Sir  Jolin,  in  Va.,  ii.,  316. 

Berry,  Lieut.,  v.,  532. 

Berwick.  Me.,  ii.,  436 ;  attacked,  439. 

Bethel,  Conn.,  iii.,  .547. 

Beuford,  Arthur,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Bevan,  B.,  wounded  fii'iug  a  salute,  iii.,  170. 

Beverley,  Maj.  Robert,  of  Va.  Assembly,  im- 
prisoned, iii.,  57. 

Beverswyck,  N.  Y.,  i.,  448. 

Eiard,  Pierre,  missionary,  i.,  323 ;  326. 

Bible  Society,  in  relation  to  slavery,  iv.,  329. 

Biddeford,  Maine,  founded,  i.,  336. 

Biddle,  Capt.  James,  captures  the  I^enguin,  iv  , 
226. 

Biddle,  Nicholas,  iv.,  300. 

BidwelL  John,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists,  v., 
62.^. 

Biencourt,  Jean  de,  i.,  313  ;  327. 

Bienville,  Jean  Baptiste  Lemoyne  de,  in  La.,  ii., 
I      523,  525,  531 ;  quarrels  with  Hubert,  538  ;  539;  re- 
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appointed,  546;  his  Indian  expeditions,  547  et 
seq.;  death  of,  549;  at  Pensacola,  660:  at  Mata- 
gorda Bay,  601 ;  iii..l9. 

Biff  Bethel,  Battle  of,  iv.,  462. 

"Biglow  Papers,"  Tlie,  v.,  668. 

Eikker,  Gerrit,  at  Fort  Casimir,  ii,,  155. 

Bilierica,  Mass.,  selectmen  of,  remonstrate  with 
Gen.  Gage,  iii.,  382. 

Billing,  Capt,,  killed,  iv.,  So. 

Billiugsport,  N.  J.,  iit,  563. 

Billington,  John,  handed  at  Plymouth,  i.,  428. 

Billop,  Christopher,  iii.,  5. 

Billop  house,  The,  iii.,  512. 

Bills  of  credit,  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  43;  in  Md.,  79;  in 
S.  C,  81 ;  130  et  seq. 

Biloxi  Island,  D' Iberville's  post  at,  ii..  .523. 

Binckes,  Jacob,  at  New  York,  ii.,  347  ct  seq. 

Bingham,  John  A.,  a  manager  for  tiie  House  in. 
Johnson's  impeachment,  v.,  390. 

Binnenhof,  The,  palace  at  The  Hague,  i.,  459. 

Bird,  Col.,  attacks  Peekskill,  iii.,  547. 

Birmingham,  N.  J.,  iii.,  528. 

Birmingham,  Pa.,  iii.,  555. 

Birney,  Gen.  David  B.,  at  Chancellor sville,  v.,  82, 
83. 

Birney,  James  G.,  his  paper  destroyed,  iv.,  330; 
candidate  for  President,  3()8. 

Bishop,  Bridget,  a  *'witcli,"  ii.,  461. 

Bishopp,  Col.,  iv.,  198. 

Bissell,  W.  H„  iv.,  441. 

Bissell,  Wilson  S.,  Cleveland's  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.,  626. 

Bissels,  New  Netherland  patroon,  i.,  433. 

Biarni  Herjulfson,  voyage  of,  i.,  38. 

Black,  Mr.,  mobbed,  iv..  329. 

Black  Beard,  a  XJirate,  iii.,  97-99. 

Black  Friday,  Fisk  and  Gould's  preparations  for, 
v.,  504;  final  conference  before, 508  ;  intense  ex- 
citement on,  510 ;  effects  of  the  panic,  511. 

Black  Hawk  War,  The,  iv.,  295. 

Black  Jim,  hanged  for  Canby's  murder,  v.,  442. 

"Black  People,"  The,  iii.,  37. 

Black  Point,  Me.,  it,  441. 

Black  Kock,  N.  Y.,  attacked,  iv.,  198 ;  sacked,  202. 

Blackstock  Hill,  N.  C,  skirmish  at,  iv.,  39. 

Blackstone  (or  Blaxton),  William,  i.,  423;  531,532; 
his  home  on  the  Seekonk  River,  ii.,  406,  407. 

Blackwell's  Island,  iii.,  505. 

Bladensburg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  219. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1876, 
v.,  448;  his  account  of  the  financial  situation  in 
1864,  498;  liis  feud  With  Conkling,  517;  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  518;  fails  to  secure  nomina- 
tion, 519;  supports  Garfield,  519  ;  Gai-field's  Sec- 
retarj--  of  State,  522;  with  Garfield  at  the  assas- 
sination, 523;  resigns,  528;  his  vigorous  policy 
in  the  Hurlbut-Peru  matter,  537;  the  special 
champion  of  protection,  544;  opposition  to,  in  his 
party,  547;  charges  of  corruption  against,  548; 
tremendous  popularity  of,  549;  nominated  amid 
wild  enthusiasm,  550;  his  title  of  "plumed 
knight,"  650;  campaign  scandals  against,  5.52; 
defeated,  553;  declines  nomination  in  1888,  571; 
a  presidential  candidate  in  1888,  despite  his  re- 
peated letters  of  declination,  573;  prominent 
in  Republican  canvass,  576;  Harrison's  Sec- 
retary of  State,  580 ;  his  idea  for  a  Pan-American 
Congress,  588;  his  energetic  administration  of 
the  State  portfolio,  606:  his  liandling  of  theNew 
Orleans  "Mafia"  affair,  608,  609;  demands 
apology  from  Chili  for  attack  on  American 
sailors,  611 ;  resigns  from  HaiTison's  cahinetiust 
before  nominating  convention  meets,  623;  626. 

Blair,  Francis  P.,  Sr.,  iv.,  422;  urges  Davis  to 
unite  with  North  against  Mexican  empire,  v., 
325. 

Blair,  Gen.  Francis  P.,  Jr.,  his  quarrel  with  Fre- 
mont, iv.,  480  ;  fails  to  secure  promotion,  v.,  221 ; 
405. 

Blair,  Henry  W.,  rejected  by  Chinese  govern- 
ment, v.,  619. 

Blair,  Rev,  James,  founder  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  iii.,  59 ;  66. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  Postmaster-general,  iv.,  449, 
479  ;  resigns  from  cabinet,  v.,  272. 

Blake,  Admiral,  ii.,  139. 

Blake,  Joseph,  in  Carolina,  ii.,  360;  372;  death  of, 
559. 

Blake,  Lieut.  Thomas,  iii.,  586  (note). 

Blakeley,  Capt.  Johnston,  iv.,  224. 

Bland,  Giles,  in  Va.,  ii.,  307  et  seq. ;  executed,  317 ; 
iii.,  52. 

Bland,  Richard,  iii..  338. 

Bland,  Richard  P.,  v.,  515  ;  625. 


Bland,  Col.  Theodoric,  iii.,  554. 

Bland-Allison  Bill,  The,  v.,  515. 

Blasphemy,  laws  against,  ii.,  65. 

Blefkins,  Dethmar,  on  Greenland,  i.,  79  (note). 

Blennerhassett,  Harraan.  iv.,  151. 

Blizzard  of  1888,  Tlie,  v.,  578, 579. 

Block,  Adriaen,  cruise  of,  i.,  359, 360. 

Block,  Col.,  at  New  York,  iji.,  493. 

Block  Island,  i.,  178 ;  360;  Endicott  at,ii.,  2;  aren- 
dezvous  for  pirates,  iii.,  112 ;  115. 

Block  Island  Indians  (branch  of  the  Pequots), 
murder  Oldham,  i.,  556e(seg.;  ii.,1;  punished,  4. 

Blockade,  of  American  coast  by  the  British,  iv., 
205 ;  proclaimed  by  President  Lincoln  in  South- 
ern ports,  459 ;  difficulties  of  maintaining,  489 
et  seq. ;  of  rivers,  490. 

"Blocks  of  Five,"  v.,  576. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  patroon,  i.,  431  et  seq. 

"Blonde  Prince  of  Erie,"  The.  (See  Fisk,  James.) 

Bloodlionuds,  used  in  Seminole  War,  iv.,  353. 

"  Bloody  Angle,"  The.  (See  Spottsylvania,  Bat^ 
tie  of.) 

Bloody  belt.  The,  iii.,  314. 

Bloody  Bridge,  Battle  of,  iii..  320. 

Bloody  Brook,  Mass.,  massacre  at,  ii.,  411,  412. 

"Bloody  shirt,"  The,  v.,  434. 

Bloody  stick,  The,  iii.,  94. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  iu  Newark  purchase,  ii.,  323 
(note). 

Blount,  James  H.,  sent  to  Hawaii  with  para- 
mount authoritv,  v.,  628. 

"  Bine  Lights,"  The,  iv.,  208. 

Bine  Ridge  Mountains,  The,  called  Quirauk,  i., 
272. 

Blunt,  Gen.  James  G.,  v.,  47. 

Blunt,  Tom,  Indian  cliief,  iii.,  93. 

Blythe,  Capt.  Samuel,  killed,  iv.,  206. 

Boabdilla,  Francis,  arrests  Columbus,  i.,  120. 

Board  of  Trade,  organized  for  the  Colonies,  iii., 
121. 

Bodega  Bay,  Cal.  (Drake's  Bay),  ii.,  575. 

Boerstler,  Col.  Charles,  iv.,  198. 

Bogaerdt,  Joost  de,  at  Christina,  i.,  469. 

Bo^ardus,  Everardus,  i.,  442,  443;  ii.,  121. 

Boies,  Horace,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1892, 
v.,  624. 

Boker,  George  H., war-time  writings  of,  v.,  370, 371. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  iii.,  47  (note). 

Bolivar,  Simon,  v.,  587. 

Bolivia,  v.,  537;  at  Pan-American  Congress.  588. 

Bollan,  William,  his  ativices  to  Mass.,  iii.,  335 
(note). 

Bolzius,  iii.,  150. 

Bombay  Hook,  ii.,  Ifvl,  161  (and  note). 

Bon  Jlomme  Bicliard,  The,  iii.,  618  et  seq. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  iv.,  134. 

Bone  carvings,  found  among  savages,  i.,  3. 

Bouham,  Milledge  L.,  iv.,  439. 

Bonney,  Mrs.,  her  "  Legacy  "  cited,  iii.,  530  (note). 

Books,  number  of,  pulilished  iu  1893,  v.,  672. 

"Boomers,"  The  \\'estern,  v.,  592. 

Boone,  Daniel,  iii.,  610. 

Boone,  Joseph,  sent  to  England,  iii.,  83. 

Boonesborough ,  Ky.,  iii.,  610. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  at  head  of  Lincoln  assassina- 
tion conspiracy,  v.,  342:  shoots  the  President, 
:J43 ;  shot  by  Boston  Corbett,  344. 

Border  ruffians,  The,  iv.,  408. 

Borie,  Adolphe  E.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  407;  resigns,  407. 

Boscawen,  Admiral  Edward,  sent  to  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  iii.,  262;  283;  on  expedition 
to  Louisburg,  296. 

Bosomworth,  Mary,  in  Georgia,  iii.,  166  et  seq. 

Bosomworth,  Thomas,  iii..  166  et  seq. 

Boston,  England,  Puritans  at,  i.,  377. 

Boston,  Mass. ,  first  settlement  of,  i.,  532 ;  iii.,  ii ; 
revolutionin,12;  churchesin, in  1740,206:  riotiii, 
218  et  seq.  ;  troops  sent  to,  355  et  seq. ;  the  *'  Mas- 
sacre," 359 ;  changes  in  its  streets,  360  (note),  42^ ; 
siege  of,  394  et  seq.,  414,  421  et  seq.;  evacuated, 
427. 

Boston,  The,  v..  554;  at  Hawaii,  626. 

Boswell,  Sir  William,  i.,  441 ;  at  The  Hague,  ii.,  33 
et  seq. 

Boswyck.    (See  Bushwick.) 

Bothwell,  William,  iii.,  551  (note). 

Boty,  Iver,  i.,  346  (note). 

Bougainville,  Louis  A.  de,  iii.,  307,  311. 

Boundary  Disputes,  between  N.  Y.  and  Conn.,  iii.. 
10 ;  and  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  138 ;  between  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  iv.,  77,  90  (note) ;  "54°  40'  or  fight,"  366  ; 
settled  hy  Ashburton  treaty,  365.  (See  also 
Northwestern  Boundary.) 
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Bounty-jumpers,  iii.,  531  (DOte) ;  v.,  72. 

BoufLuet,  Col.  Henry,  at  Loyalhanna,  iji.,  300;  at 
Fort  Pitt,  324 ;  defeats  the  Imlians,  320. 

Bouquet  Kiver,  Burgoyne  at,  iii.,  508. 

Bouibeuso  River,  The,  lossils  found  near,  i.,  16. 

Bout,  Jau  Evertsen,  ii.,  123  (note) ;  in  Holland, 
132. 

3outweIl,  George  S.,  a  manager  for  the  House  in 
Johnson's  trial,  v.,  390;  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  407 ;  485 ;  in  office  during  Black 
Friday  panic,  504,  507,  508  ;  forced  to  obey  Grant's 
orders  not  to  sell  gold,  510 ;  retirement  of,  511. 

Bowdoin,  James,  iii.,  523:  iv..  98. 

Bowery,  The,  origiu  of  the  name,  ii.,  342. 

Bow-legs,  Billy,  iv- ,  254. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Confederate  headctuarters, 
iv.,  484,  485;  selected  as  Confederate  State  cap- 
ital, 487. 

Bowling  Green,  New  York,  Ii.,  341. 

Bowman,  Major,  iii.,  612  (note). 

Eowne,  John,  sent  to  Holland,  ii.,  243. 

Box,  Daniel,  iii.,  498. 

JBoxer,  Tlie,  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Boyce.  William  W.,  iv.,  439. 

"Boycott,"  The,  v.,  545. 

Boyd,  Capt.,  his  connection  with  Arnold's  plot, 
iv.,  23. 

Boyd,  Col.,  defeated  at  Ninety-six,  iii.,  01.1. 

Boyd,  Gen.  John  P.,  iv.,  I!:i8  ;  at  Chrystler's,  201. 

Boyle,  Bohert,  on  witclicraft,  ii.,  453. 

Boylston,  Dr.  Z.,  introduces  inoculation,  iii.,  127. 

Braddock,  Gen.  Edwanl,  iii ,  262  et  seq. 

Bradford,  Governor  Augustus  W.,  his  house  at 
Baltimore  hurned,  v..  230. 

Bradford,  Capt.,  iii.,  52.5. 

Bradford,  Wflliani,  his  statement  of  doctrines,  i., 
371;  atLeyden,379;  at  Plymouth,  398;  403;  patent 
granted  to,  427 ;  on  Puritan  morality,  ii.,  64. 

Bradford,  William,  in  Whiskey  Insurrection,  iv., 
121. 

Bradish,  a  pirate,  iii.,  37. 

Bradley,  Attorney-general,  iii.,  2.30  (note). 

Bradley,  Col.,  with  Connecticut  trooxJS  at  Fort 
Washington,  iii.,  517. 

Bradley,  Justice  Joseph,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, v.,  454. 

Brad.street.  Mrs.  Anne,  v.,  661. 

Bradstreet,  Col.  John,  iii.,  290  ;  atFortFrontenac, 
299;  along  the  lakes,  326. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  in  England,  Ii.,  197,  380;  in 
Mass.,  385 ;  letter  to,  iii.,  13. 

Brady,  Judge  John  R.,  administers  oath  to  Gar- 
field in  N.  Y.,  v.,527. 

Brady,  Thomas  J.,  in  Star  Route  matter,  v.,  538. 

Bragg,  Gen.  Braxton,  reaches  Corinth,  v.,  13;  at 
Shiroh,l5, 16;  succeeds  Beauregard,  21;  invades 
Kentucky,  29 ;  retreats  with  plunder,  31 ;  moves 
to  Murfreesboro,  36;  fights  battle  ot  Stone's 
River,  37,  38 ;  retreats,  39 ;  inactivity  of,  126;  es- 
tablishes himself  at  Chattanooga,  130;  fails 
back  to  Lafayette,  132;  at  Chickainauga,  133  et 
seq.;  in  possession  of  the  field,  136;  at  Chatta- 
nooga, 138  et  seq.;  his  explanation  of  the  de- 
feat, 141;  Grant's  criticism  of,  141,  142;  super- 
seded by  Hardee,  142;  succeeded  by  Johnston, 
213;  charged  with  conspiring  against  John- 
ston, 219;  at  Wilmington,  317;  fails  to  support 
n^amb,  319 ;  attacks  Cox  at  Kinston,  32i ;  retreats, 
322. 

Bragg,  Walter  A.,  v.,  567. 

Braege,  brings  royal  letter  toN.  Y.,  iii.,  18. 

Brainard,  Sergeant  David  L.,  reaclieb  "farthest 
north"  on  Greely  expedition,  v.,  536. 

Braine,  James,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Braine,  J.  C,  captures  the  dhesapeake,  v.,  304. 

Branch,  Gen.  L.  0'B.,|v.,  523,  526. 

Brandy  wine.  Battle  of,  iii.,  553  et  seq. 

Branford,  Conn.,  settlers  from,  in  N.  J.,  ii.,  323. 

Brant,  Joseph, ill.,  608;  at  battle  of  Nowtown,iv., 
4  ;  liis  rai(i  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  7. 

Brassua,  Antliony,  martyred,  iii.,  148. 

Brattle,  Thomas,  on  witchcraft  trials,  ii.,  459. 

Brazil,  represented  at  Pan-American  Congress, 

v.,  588. 
Br6bn?.uf,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  500. 
Breckinridge,  John  C, elected  Vice-president,  i v., 
422, 423 ;  nominated  for  President,  433 ;  at  Shiloh, 
v.,  15;  at  Nashville,  34;  at  Stone's  River,  38;  forti- 
fies Port  Hudson,  40;  defeats  Sigel  and  Hun- 
ter and  Joins  Lee,  206;   influences  Johnston's 
negotiations,  337;  flees  with  Davis  to  Danville, 
347. 
Breda,  Treaty  of,  ii.,  331 ;  opinion  of,  335. 
Breed's  Hill,  iii.,  -Ms. 


Brent,  Capt.,  in  Va.,  ii.,  294 ;  (Colonel),  311. 

Brent,  Giles,  in  Md.,i.,  5J1. 

Brent,  Margaret,  i.,  514. 

Brent,  Maiy,  i.,  515  (note). 

Brenton,  William,  ii.,  46  (note),  48;  in  R.  I.,  102, 

103. 
Bren ton's  Ford,  iii.,  553. 

Brereton,  William,  obtains  patent,  i.,  334;  529. 
Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),- ii.,  122. 
Brevard,  Dr.  Ephraim,  iii.,  474. 
Brewer,  Judge  David  J.,  his  Interstate  Commerce 

decision,  v.,  577. 
Brewster,  Benjamin  H.,  appointed  Attomey-geu- 

er;il,  v.,  528,  529. 
Brewster,  William,  at  Scrooby,  i.,  374  et  seq.;  at 

Leyden,  379;  at  London,  383. 
Breyman,  Col.,  at  Bennington,  iii.,  580;  590. 
Bilceville,  Tenn.,  striking  miners  at,  v.,  6ifi. 
Brick  house,  the  first,  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  14  (note). 
Bridge  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 
Bridges,  Justice,  ii.,  106, 107. 
Bridgewater,  Canada,  Battle  of,  iv.,  213. 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  attack  on,  ii.,  415. 
Bright,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.,  521,  522. 
Bristol,  England,  its  suburb  of  Cathay,  i.,  64; 

Cabot  sails  from,  129 ;  136. 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  bombaraed,  iii.,  417. 
Bristow,  B.  H., Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  v.,  439; 
liis  fight  against  the  Whiskey  Ring  and  subse- 
quent resignation,  439  ;  presidential  candidate 
in  1876,  448 ;  advocates  resumption   of  specie 
payments,  512;  517. 
British,  use  of  the  word,  iii.,  336  (note). 
British  Isles,  geologic  period  in,  i.,  10. 
Brock,  Isaac,  takes  Detroit,  iv.,  189  ;  killed,  190. 
Brockholst  (or  Brockholls),  Anthony,  Hi.,  6,  7. 
Broderick,  D.  C.,  iv.,  426. 
Brodliead,  Col.  Daniel,  commands  Sullivan's  left 

wing,  iv.,  3. 
Broke,  Sir  Philip  B.  V.,  wounded,  iv.,  207. 
Bromfield,  Major,  captures  Fort  Griswold,  Iv.,  GO. 
Bronx  River,  The,  iii.,  513. 
Brook,  Lord,  Saybrook  named  for,  ||.,  5;   sends 

colony,  31. 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  ii-.  406;  attack  on,  407,  408. 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  ii.,  35. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  461  etseq.;  498. 
Brooklyn,  The  Union  frigate,  ordered  to  Charh's- 
ton,  iv.,447;   v.,  28;   at  Galveston,   166;  heads 
column  of  wooden  ships  in   the  Bay   Fight, 
245  ;  throws  ships  into  confusion  by  her  move- 
ments, 246;  317. 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  The,  v.,  484. 
Brooks,  Col.  Eleazer,  iii.,  515;  sent  to  Congress 

with  a  memorial,  iv.,  8(i. 
Brooks,  James,  v.,  447. 
Brooks,  James,  in  Credit  Mobilier  matter,    v.. 

437. 
Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assaults  I\Ir.  Sumner,  iv., 
419;  refuses  to  meet  Mr.  Burlingame,  420 ;  death 
of,  421. 
Brooks,  Gen.  W.  T.  H.,  Burnside requests  dismis- 
sal of,  iv.,  582 ;  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  88. 
Brouwer  Straat,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 
Brown,  B.  Gratz,  elected  Senator  from  Missouri, 
v.,  286;  nominated  lor  Vice-president,  433;  ig- 
nored in  the  campaign,  435. 
Brown,  Capt.,  of  the  Sukey,  iii.,  395. 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  writings  of,   v.,  664; 

673. 
Brown,  Gen.  Jacob,  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  iv.,  196  ; 
on  the  campaign  on  the  Niagara,  211 ;  wounded. 
213. 
Brown,  John,  mission  to  Canada,  Iii.,  432,  438  ;  at 

Montreal,  440;  at  Ticonderoga,  58h. 
Brown,  John,  of  Osawatomie,  in  Kansas,  iv.,  413; 

at  Harper's  Ferry,  429  et  seq. 
Brown,  Governor  Joseph   E.,  promises   aid   to 
Johnston,  v.,  218;   withdraws  Georgia   troops 
from  Hood's  army,  281 ;  <ieposed,  281. 
Brown,  Lieut.,  Iii.,  496  (note). 
Brown,  Mr.,  candidate  for  Speaker,  iv..  390. 
Browne,  Capt.  Maurice,  wrecked,  i.,  238. 
Browne,  J.  and  S.,  at  Salem,  i.,  522. 
Browne,  Lieut.-col.  Thomas,  at  Augusta,  Iv.,  38. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 
Brownell,  Henry  Howard,  war-time  writings  of, 

v.,  370. 
Browning,  Orville  H.,  appointed  Secretary  of  In- 
terior in  Johnson's  cabinet,  v.,  384. 
Brownlow,  W.  G.,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  v.,  293. 
Brownstown,  Battle  of  iv.,  188. 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  lus  soldiers,  iii.,  454. 
Bryant,  Gridley,  iv.,  314. 
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Bryant,  "William  Cullen,  war-time  writings  of, 
v.,  371;  American  poetry  begins  witli,  666. 

Buccaneers,  The,  in  Carolina,  ii.,  361  et  seq. 

-Buclian,  Earl  of.    (See  Cardroas.) 

Buclian,  sixtli  Earl  of,  iii.,  141  (note). 

Buchanan,  Admii-al  Franklin,  wounded  on  the 
MerriTiiac,  iv.,  507;  commands  the  Tennessee, 
v.,  244;  wounded,  248. 

Buchanan,  James,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.,  373; 
on  the  Sumner  affair,  421;  elected  to  tlie  Presi- 
dency ;  421^23  ;  indecision  Of,  445,  446  ;  v.,  553. 

Buckingham,  Gen.  C.  P.,  iv.,  57.'i. 

Buckner,  Gen.  S.  B.,  in  Kentucky,  iv.,  484;  sur- 
renders at  Fort  Donelson,  v.,  5,  6;  at  Grant's 
funeral,  557. 

Buell,  Gen.  Don  Carlos,  iv.,  486;  v.,  3;  occupies 
Nashville,  7;  at  Sbiloh,  15,  16;  in  command  of 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  19 ;  reaches  Louisville  ahead 
of  Bragg,  30  ;  relieved  by  Thomas,  32. 

Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  iv.,  374. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  sacked,  iv.,  202. 

Butfaloes,  in  Georgia,  iii.,  147  (note). 

Buford,  Col.  Abraham,  defeated  at  Waxhaw.  iv.. 
30. 

Buford,  Major  John,  In  Kansas,  iv.,  412 ;  (General) 
at  Gettysburg,  v.,  99. 

Bull,  Capt.,  at  Saybrook,  iii.,  4. 

Bull,  Henry,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Bull,  William,  Governor  of  S.  C,  iii.,  144, 145. 

Bull  Run,  first  Battle  of,  iv,  463  et  sea.;  effects 
of,  466  et  seq. 

Bull  Run,  second  Battle  of.  (See  Groveton.) 

Bullock,  Rufus  B.,  elected  Governor  of  Georgia, 
v.,  409. 

Buiidy,  Richard,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  iii.,  398  et  seq. 

Burchard,  S.  D.,  his  "riim,  Romanism,  and  re- 
bellion" speech,  v.,  553:  Blaine's  defeat  charged 
to,  571. 

Burden,  Anne,  in  Boston,  ii.,  183,  184. 

Burden,  Mr.,  iii.,  74. 

Bureau  of  American  Republics,  The,  establish- 
ment of,  v.,  589. 

Burgess,  Col.,  succeeds  Dudley,  iii.,  128  ;  131. 

Burghers,  division  of,  at  New  Amsterdam,  ii., 
237. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.  John, in  Boston,  iii.,  396;  his  ac- 
count of  Bunker  Hill,  400,  402,  406 ;  letter  to  Lee, 
413;  his  play,  422;  his  letter  to  Rochford,  455 
(note) ;  his  campaign  in  N.  Y.,  5(j7etseq.;  orders 
the  Indian  allies  not  to  kill  wantonly,  569 ;  sur- 
render of,  592. 

Burke,  Edmund,  iii.,  346;  on  Stamp  Act,  349; 
on  Burgoyne's  speech  to  his  Indian  allies,  669 
(note). 

Burling,  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Eurlingame,  Anaon,  ciiallenged,  iv.,  420;  ambas- 
sador to  and  from  China,  v.,  400;  his  treaty, 
401. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  founded,  ii.,  478;  skirmish  at, 
iii.,  526. 

Burn,  Col.,  iv.,  198. 

Burnet,  William,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  47;  his  policy,  47: 
transferred  to  Mass.,  49,  200,  201 ;  Governor  of 
N.  H.,  135;  his  invitation  to  Franklin,  244. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson,  v..  671. 

Burns,  Anthony,  rendition  of,  iv.,  400. 

Burns,  Robert,  compared  witli  Wliittier,  v.,  667- 

Burnside,  Gen.  Ambrose  F.,  on  Roanoke  expedi- 
tion, iv.,  49S;  marches  into  Beaufort,  499  ;  joins 
Pope  on  the  Rappahannock,  552;    under  Mc- 
Clellan,  560;  repulsed  at  Antietam  Creek,  564; 
succeeds  McClellan,  572;  liis  plan  of  campaign, 
575;  at  Fredericksburg,  576  efscg.;  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  defeat,  579,  580;   his  cJiange  of 
plan,  581 ;  relieved  from  command,  582;  arrests 
Vallandigham,  v.,  118 ;  occupies  Knoxville,  136 ; 
influence  of  his  situation  on   Grant,  139;  his 
course  in  Tennessee,  142 ,  liis  situation,  143 ;  be- 
sieged, 144 ;  repulses  attack,  144, 145 :  consents  to 
serve  under   Meade,  194;    relieved  after  the 
"Crater"  affair,  270. 
Burnt  Corn  Creek,  fight  at,  iv.,  203. 
Burr,  Aaron,  at  Quebec,  iii.,  446 ;  aid  to  Putnam, 
495;    506;    elected  Vice-president,  iv.,  144;  liis 
duel  with  Hamilton,  149;  his  Western  scheme, 
149  et  seq.;  trial  of,  153. 
Burras,  Ann,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  287. 
Burrell,  Col.,  v.,  166. 
Burrington,  George,  of  N.  C,  iii.,  105. 
Burrough,  Edward,  and  the  Quakers,  ii.,  196. 
Burroughs,  Rev.  George,  ii.,  462 ;  460 ;  470. 
Burrows,  Lieut.  William,  killed,  iv.,  206. 
Burton,  John,  ii|.,  143  (note). 


Burton,  Mary,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  sea. 

Burwell,  Lewis,  of  Va.,  iii.,  78. 

Burwell,  Miss,  scandal  about,  iii.,  70. 

Bush,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 

Buflhwick,  L.  I.,  ii.,245. 

Bushy  Run,  Battle  of,  iii.,  324  et  seq. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  iii.,  333 ;  345. 

Butler,  Antiiony,  iv.,362  (note). 

Butler,  Gen.  B.  F.,  marches  to  Washington,  i v., 
457;  occupies  Baltimore,  459;  commands  Hat- 
teras  expedition,  492;  ou  New  Orleans  expedi- 
tion, v.,  23;  in  command  in  New  Orleans,  25,  26; 
his  "woman  order,"27  ;  refusal  of  Confederates 
to  treat  with,  161;  in  North  Carolina,  194;  as- 
signed to  Army  of  the  James,  199;  seizes  Ber- 
muda Hundreds,  206;  hiscontroversy  withPeir- 
pomt  in  West  Virginia,  294 ;  declares  fugitive 
slaves  to  bo  contraband  of  war,  309;  commands 
land  forces  at  Fort  Fisher,  317;  liis  powder-boat 
attack  a  fiasco.  318;  relieved  from  command, 
318 ;  amanager  for  the  House  in  Johnson'strial, 
390;  protests  against  ruling  in  Georgia  contro- 
versy, 410 ;  cau<lidate  of  People's  Party  in  1884, 

Butler,  Gen.,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv. ,  46. 

Butler,  Col.  John,  iii.,  609 ;  at  battle  of  Newtown, 
iv ,  4. 

Butler,  Col.  Richard,  his  fight  near  Williams- 
burg, iv.,  56. 

Butler,  Col.  Tiiomas,  iii.,  603,  615. 

Butler,  Walter  N.,  iii.,  609;  at  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Butler,  Lieut.-col.  William,  iii.,  584  (note),  609. 

Butler,  Col.  Zebulon,  ii!.,  609. 

Buttemeld,  Gen.  Daniel,  under  Burnside,  iv,  574 ; 
v.,  584. 

Buttei-field,  Major,  at  the  Cedars,  iii.,  449. 

Buzzard's  Bay,  visiti'd  by  Northmen,  i.,  48;  by 
Cabot,  337  ;  by  Gosnold.  265. 

Byllinge,  Edward,  of  N.  J.,  ii..  474  etseq.,-  iii.,  6. 

Byram  River,  ii.,  327  ;  Conn,  boundary,  ui.,  10. 

CABECA  DJE  VACA,   i.,    152;    156;  ii.,  578;  iv.,    170 

(uotfe). 

Cable,  George  Washington,  v.,  671. 

Cabob,  George,  iv.,  227. 

Cabot,  Jolm,  voyage  of,  i.,  129, 134,  136. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  voyago  of,  i.,  129,  130,  132,  136; 
pilot  major,  138 ;  Gov.  of  Muscovy  Company, 
227,  345. 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez  de,  i.,  123. 

Cabrera,  at  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  558. 

Cabrillo,  Juan  Rodriguez,  ou  the  California  coast, 
ii.,  509. 

Caddo  Indians,  The,  ii.,  521. 

Cailillac,  La  Mothe,  in  Louisiana,  ii.,  525. 

Cadwalader,  Gen.  George,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  378; 
arrests  Merrynian,  v.,  122. 

Cadwallader,  Gen.  John,  iii.,  518,  526 ;  at  Piince- 
ton,  535  ;  his  liouse  558  ;  cliiel  with  Conway,  597. 

Ciesar,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  seq. 

Cahokia,  Hi.,  great  mound  at,  i.,  25,  26  ;  iii.,  257  ; 
captured  by  Clark,  611. 

"  Cajeans,"  The,  iii.,  280. 

Calafia,  queen  of  California,  ii.,  565. 

Calaveras  County,  CaL,  fossil  skull  found  in,  i.,  17. 

Caldwell,  killed  in  the  "Boston  Massacre,"  iii., 
363  (note). 

Caldwell,  Lieut.  C.  H.  B.,  cuts  boom  below  New 
Orleans,  v.,  24. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  James,  services  of,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, iv.,  15. 

Caldwell,  N.J.,  in  Newark  purchase,  li.,  323  (note). 

Calef,  Robert,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  469. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  leader  of  war  party,  iv.,  184; 
leads  tariff  party,  245;  elected  Vice-president, 
281 ;  his  toant  on  State  rights,  308  (note) ;  pro- 
poses annexation  of  Texas,  363;  made  Secre- 
tary of  State,  367;  ou  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
386 ;  death  of,  394. 

California,  visited  by  Drake,  ii.,  553;  by  Cortez, 
554 ;  name  of,  565 ;  exploiations  in,  586  et  seq.  ; 
gold  discovered  in,  iv.,  387;  emigration  to,  388  ; 
slavery  prohibited  in,  389;  anti-Chinese  feeling 
in,  v..  476  et  seq.;  its  building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  650. 

Calixto,  Juan,  in  Indian  rebellion,  ii.,  596. 

Call,  Gen.  Richard  K.,  defeats  Seminoles,  iv.,  353. 

Call  for  troops,  first,  iv.,  456;  second,  459;  on 
July  2,  1862,  v.,  50 ;  in  October,  1863, 194 ;  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  JS64, 194 ;  ou  July  18, 1864,  212, 270 ;  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864,  233. 

Callender,  Col.,  at  Bunker  Hill,  iii.,  402,  406. 

Calliope,  Tlie,  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  5»0. 

Callowhill,  Hannah,  Penn's  wife,  iii.,  171. 
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Callowliill,  Thomas,  iit,  179, 

Calvert,  Benedict  Leonard,  of  Md.,  iii.,  62, 78. 

Calvert,  Cliarles,  Lord  Baltimore,  iii.,  61,78. 

Calvert,  Charles,  the  younger,  iii.,  78. 

Calvert,  Frederick,  death  of,  iii.,  78. 

Calvert,  Leonard,  Governor  of  Md.,  i.,  489,  490, 493, 
504,  511 ;  deposed,  512 ;  recovers  his  governor- 
ship, 513;  death  of,  514. 

Calvert,  Philip,  secretary  of  Md.,  ii.,  222  ;  iii.,"  61. 

Camanche  Indians,  The,  ii.,  5iis. 

Camhridge,  England,  witcli  trials  at,  ii.,  452. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  ri;{2. 

Cambridge  Synod,  on  heresy,  ii-.  40. 

Camden,  Lord,  iii  ,  348 ;  365  ;  452  (note). 

Camden,  S.  C,  battle  at,  iv.,  35 ;  evacuated,  58. 

Cameron,  J.  Donald,  appointed  Secretary  of  War, 
v.,  439,519. 

Cameron,  Simon,  Secretary  of  Wstr,  iv.,  449  ;  pro- 
poses to  arm  ex-slaves,  511;  resigns  from  the 
cabinet,  512;  presents  Lincoln's  name  to  Balti- 
more Convention,  v.,  258. 

Cammack,  Addison,  his  saying  of  Jay  Gould,  v., 
505. 

Camp  Clay,  v.,  535. 

Campanius,  John,  pastor  at  Tinicnm,  i.,  475. 

Campbell,  Lieut.-col.  Archibald,  iii.,  612. 

Campbell,  Capt.,  at  Moore's  Creek,  iii.,  4G6. 

Campbell,  Col.,  at  King's  Mountain,  iv.,  38;  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  46. 

Campbell,  Major  Donald,  at  Detroit,  iii-,  317. 

Campbell,  Lewis  D.,  v.,  396. 

Campbell,  Mrs.,  iii.,  GiO. 

Campbell,  Lord  Neill,  of  Bast  Jersey,  iii.,  9. 

Campos,  Augustin  de,  in  Cal.,  ii.,  595. 

Canaan,  N.  H.,  blacks  denied  education  in,  iv., 
333. 

Canada,  name  of,  i.,  181  (note) ;  expeditions  to, 
183, 187,  188  ;  Indians  jiiid  wliites  in,  ii.,  499  ;  pro- 
jects for  invasion  of,  ill-,  43,45,251;  conquest  of, 
'i04etseq.;  cession  of,  itll;  its  value,  330 ;  tlie  re- 
bellion of  1837,  iv.,  3.v>;  ill  feeling  against.  Over 
fisheriea  di.sputr,  v.,  4Jl ;  cunsolnlated  into  aDo- 
miiuoH,  425  ;  nmre  lishcries  troubles  with,  555; 
thn-;itN  (if  war  with,  5)17. 

Canaiiilaii/iia.  Tin.'.  Union  vi'ssel,  v.,  149. 

C'uiiaiy  Isliuidfl,  The,  aborigines  of,  i.,  12. 

Canby,  Gen.  E.  U.  S.,  in  commaml  of  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Department,  v.,  173;  succeeds  Gen. 
Banks  in  command  ill  Louisiana,  243;  Confeder- 
ate forces  around  Mobile  surrender  to,  249;  in 
command  of  a  military  department  after  the 
war,  359;  succeeds  Sickles  in  command  of  Vir- 
ginia district,  388;  murdered  by  Indiana,  441. 

Canning,  George,  recalls  Berkeley,  iv.,  177. 

Canoe  fight,  Dale's,  iv..  204. 

Canonicus,  ii.,  9;  his  grant  to  Boger  Williams,  39; 
sells  R.  I.,  43;  and  the  Gorton  party,  91;  iii.,  115. 

Canonicus,  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  v.,  317. 

Canso,  Island  of,  captured,  iii..  20s. 

Cape  Ann,  nanieil  Tragabigzauda,  and  Anne,  i., 
417;    settled,  420. 

Cape  Breton,  restored  to  France,  iii.,  217  ;  ceded 
to  Great  Britain,  311. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  visited  by  Tliomas  Aubert,  i., 
175;   included  in  Nova  Scotia,  332. 

Cape  Carteret,  S.  C,  ii.,  281. 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  named,  i.,  270. 

Cape  Cod,  visited  by  the  Norllimen,  i.,  40  ;  named 
Wonderstrands,  47  ;  probably  visited  by  Cabot, 
137;  by  Gosoold,  264,  314;  named  Cajj  _Btanc  and 
Cape  James,  2G4;  and  New  Holland,  348;  the 
Pilgrims  at,  387 ;  present  condition  of,  390 ;  claim 
of  Stuyvesant  to,  ii..  126. 

Cape  Elizabetli,  Mc,  ii.,  374. 

Ca])e  Fear,  S.  C.,  New  England  men  at,  ii.,  272 
et seq. 

Cape  Fear  River,  S.  C,  ii.,  272  et  seq. 

Cape  Heiilopen,  named,  i.,  303;  Stuyvesant's 
claim  to,  ii.,  I2G;  boundary  of  Pa.  settlement, 
495. 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  named,  i.,  270. 

Cape  May,  N.  J.,  named,  i.,  3()0. 

Cape  Mendocino,  Cal.,  named,  ii.,  569. 

Cape  Neddock,  N.  11.,  ii..  440. 

Cape  Remain,  S.  C,  ii..  281. 

Cape  Rouge,  Canada,  iii.,  308. 

Cape  Sabine,  v.,  534,  535. 

Capellan,  Baron  van  der,  iii.,  452 ;  598,  599  (note). 

Captain  Tack,  in  Modoc  War,  v.,  441 ;  hanged,  442. 

Caramalli,  Jussuf.  iv.,  160. 

Carder,  Richard,  ii.,  44  (note),  76  (notrl. 

Cardross,  Loril,  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  ii,,  360 ;  goes 
toS.  C,  iii.,  141. 

Caribbean  sea,  explored,  i.,  142. 


Carillon,  N.  Y..  iii.,  297. 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  at  The  Hague,  i.,  364. 

Carleton,  Gen.  Sir  Guy,  campaign  of,  iii.,  438,445; 
enmity  of  Germain  to,  5(j6;  resigns,  567;  super- 
sedes Clinton,  iv.,  83. 

Carlisle,  John  G.,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  626. 

Carlisle,  England,  George  Fox  at,  ii.,  173, 176. 

Carnegie  Company,  The,  strike  at  works  of,  v., 
613. 

Carolina,  grant  of,  ii.,  268,  269;  settlements  in, 271, 
272  et  seq.;  "Fundamental  Constitutions"  of, 
276  et  seq. ,-  at  war  with  the  Sjianiards,  559  et  seq. 

Carolina,  Tlie,  at  New  Orleans,  iv.,  234, 

Caroliuas,  The,  purchased  by  the  Crown  and  sep- 
arated, iii.,  105. 

Caroline,  The,  destruction  of,  iv.,  355. 

Carpenter,  George,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Carpenter,  William,  ii.,  40  (note) ;  petitions  of,  72 
(note). 

Carpet-baggers,  The,  v.,  403;  in  South  Carolina, 
447,  462. 

Carr,  killed  in  the  "Boston  Massacre,"  iii.,  363 
(note). 

Carr,  Ann.  ii.,  456. 

Carr,  Mary,  ii.,  456. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  in  New  England,  ii.,  260;  iii., 
119. 

Carroll,  Archbishop,  of  Baltimore,  iii.,  449. 

Carroll,  Cliailes,  iii.,  80 ;  449. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  iv., 
101. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  ii.,  269 :  grants  of  New  Jer- 
sey to,  321.  474  et  seq.;  iii.,  105. 

Carteret,  James,  in  insurrection  in  N.  J.,  ii.,  473. 

Carteret,  Lady,  Jei'sey  town  named  for,  ii.,  321; 
complains  of  Andros,  iii  ,  5. 

Carteret,  Philip,  in  N.  C,  ii.,  284;  in  N.  J.,  321; 
deposed,  473. 

CartJiageua,  expedition  against,  iii.,  76. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  first  voyage  of,  i.,  181,  183,  185, 
186 ;  his  third  voyage,  188. 

Cartwrighc,  Sir  George,  ii.,  260. 

Carver,  Capt.,  in  Bland's  expedition,  ii.,  307,  308. 

Carver,  John,  at  Lej'den,  i.,  379;  in  England,  381 ; 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  398;  death  of,  398. 

Cary,  Lieut.-col.  Richard,  iii.,  495. 

Cary,  Tliomas,  of  N.  C.  iii.,  87;  his  contest  with 
Hyde,  89;  cliarged  with  inciting  Indians,  91. 

Casco,  Me.,  ii.,  442;  destroyed,  447. 

Casej',  Gen.  Silas,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv.,  527,  528. 

Cass,  Lewis,  candidate  for  President,  iv.,  386. 

Castello,  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  i..  156. 

Castin,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  iii.,  46. 

Castin,  Baron  VincentdeSaint,  in  Acadia,  ii.,  390; 
advises  the  Indians,  442,  444;  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  449. 

Castine,  Me.,  captured,  iv.,  216. 

Castle  Island,  near  Albany,  i.,  359 ;  363. 

Castle  William,  iii.,  356  ;  426. 

Castlemaine,  Ladv,  ii.,  292. 

Castleton,  Vt.,  iii',  4;i;5;  573. 

Caswell,  Col.  Richard,  iii.,  465;  commands  militia 
in  the  Southern  campaign,  iv.,  34. 

Catchmaid,  Edward,  N.  C,  ii.,  271. 

Cathay^  part  of  Bristol,  i.,  64 ;  Marco  Polo  in,  93. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  iii.,  453. 

Catlett's  Station,  Va.,  raid  on,  iv.,  553. 

Catlin,  George,  on  Mandans,  i.,  73  (note),  74;  his 
paintings  of  the  Indians,  v.,  673. 

"Caucasians,"  The,  v.,  403. 

Caughnawaga  Indians,  Tlie,  iii.,  438. 

Cave-dwellers  in  Europe,  relics  of,  i.,  2. 

Cavelier,  brother  of  La  Salle,  ii.,  519. 

Cavenilish,  Sir  Thomas,  a  leader  in  the  Raleigh- 
Grenville  colony,  i.,  246. 

Cayuga,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  24;  at  Galves- 
ton, 166. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  Raleigh's  letter  to,  i.,  259,  262 
(note). 

Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of,  v.,  239  et  seq. 

Cedar  Island  (Isles  of  Shoals),  ii.,  426. 

Cedar  Mountain,  Battle  of,  iv.,  552. 

CedAr  posts,  iii.,  115. 

Cedar  Run,  Battleof.   (See  CedarCreek,  Battle  of.) 

Cedars,  The,  captured,  iii.,  449. 

Celnron  de  Bienville,  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
iii.,  255. 

Census,  The  eleventh,  v.,  603. 

Centennial,  The  Philadelphia,  v.,  457  et  seq.;  open- 
ing ot,  458  ;  results  of,  459,  460. 

Central  America,  cordial  relations  with,  kept  up 
by  tlie  United  states,  v.,  398;  well  represented 
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at  Pan-Araerican  Congress,  588;  agricultural 
exhibit  oi,  at  World's  Fair,  643. 

Centurion,  Tlie,  Hi.,  306. 

Cermenon,  SebastiaD  Rodriguez,  ii.,  586. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Battle  of,  iv.,  377. 

Cfespedes,  Gen.  Caiioa  M.  de.,  v.,  44. 

Chad's  I'ord,  Pa.,  iii.,  553. 

Chaesihooma  Indians.  The,  ii.,  564. 

Chagwamegan,  on  Lake  Superior,  if.,  501. 

Chalong,  Henry,  voyage  of,  i.,  268 ;  317. 

"  CliamDered  Nautilus,"  The,  v.,  eey. 

Chamberlain,  D.  I-l.,  his  honest  government  in  S. 
C,  v.,  447 ;  liis  election  contested  in  1876,  4G2 ;  his 
government  falls  upon  withdrawal  of  Federal 
troops,  463. 

Chamberlain,  John,  iii.,  196  (note). 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  ou  Fisheries  Commission 
of  1887,  v.,  568. 

Chamberlain,  Richard,  his  account  of  the  "  stoue- 
throwing"  at  Great  Island,  ii.,  467. 

Chambers,  lawyer,  iii.,  230  (note). 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  burning  of,  v.,  230. 

Chanihly,  Fort,  captured,  iii.,  440. 

Chameleon,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  v.,  303. 

Chanipe,  John,  attempts  to  capture  Arnold,  iv. ,  29. 

Champernoon,  Artliur,  petition  of,  ii.,  419. 

Ohampernoon,  Capt.  Francis,  m  IS'.  H.,  ii.,  419; 
commissioner  to  the  Indians,  441. 

Champernoon,  Richard,  ii.,  419. 

Champion's  Hill,  Battle  of,  v.,  108. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  voyages  of,  i.,  312,  313; 
founds  Quebec,  321 ;  discovers  Lalie  champlain, 
321 ;  death  of,  322 ;  ii.,  500. 

Champlain,  Lake,  Schuyler  on,  iii. .  439. 

Chancellor,  Richard,  pilot,  i.,  227;  establishes 
trade  with  Russia,  229. 

Chancellor's  Point,  Md.,  i.,  495. 

ChancellorsviUe,  Battle  of,  v.,  78  et  sea.;  results 
of,  89. 

Chancery,  Court  of,  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  48 ;  in  Va.,  57. 

Chandler,  Gen.,  at  Ston^  Creek,  iv.,  197. 

Chandler,  William  E.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  529;  Jxis  building  up  of  the  navy,  540. 

Chantilly,  Battle  of,  iv.,  556. 

Chapultepec,  Mexico,  storming  of,  iv.,  382. 

Charles  I.,  appeal  to,  from  Va.,  ii.,  202, 

Charles  II.,  grants  charter  to  R.  I.,  ii..  112;  his 
treatment  of  the  Qualcers,  195  et  seq.;  address 
to.  from  Virginia,  224 ;  his  grants  of  Carolina,  268, 
269;  331;  blesses  the  Friends,  476,  477 ;  his  grant 
of  Pa.,  487;  talks  with  Penn,  487,  488;  death  of, 
iii.,  8,  62. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  the  Jesuits  and,  it.,  597. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  sends  expedition  to  Amer- 
ica, i.,  151 ;  his  dominions,  339  et  seq. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Pretender,  iii.,  218. 

Charles  Fort,  built  by  Ribault,  i.,  194. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  founded,  ii.,  366;  riot  in,  iii.,  82; 
attacked  by  French,  85  ;  defences  of,  467  ;  the 
British  attack,  468;  siege  of,  by  the  British,  iv., 
12;  evacuated  by  the  Biitish,  83 ;  vigilance  com- 
mittee in,  329;  mails  rifled  in,  338;  Democratic 
convention  in,  432;  Federal  plans  against,  v., 
147 ;  efforts  to  raise  blockade  of,  149, 160 ;  failure 
of  Dupont's  expedition  against,  152;  bombard- 
ment of,  157:  failure  of  the  Union  forces  to  cap- 
ture, 158;  formidableness  of  its  defences  exag- 
gerated, 159;  occupied  by  Federal  army,  324; 
terrible  earthquake  in,  in  1886,  560. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  531 ;  iii.,  396. 

Cliarlestown,  R.  I.,  iii.,  114. 

Charlestown,  (Old),  S.  C,  settled,  ii.,  282. 

Charlevoix,  Pierre  Fran9ois  Xavier  de,  in  Can- 
ada, ii.,  537e(seQ'. 

Charpentier,  in  Mississippi  Valley,  ii.,  521. 

Charter  oak,  The,  ii.,  392. 

Charters,  of  R.  I.,  ii.,  99  et  seq.,  112  et  seq.;  of 
Mass.,  373  eiseg;.;  of  Conn.,  Z91  etseg.;  asupple- 
mentary,  for  Mass. ,  iii. ,  135. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iv., 
449;  war  loans  under,  v.,  51;  his  attitude  to- 
wards the  President,  65;  tenders  his  resigna- 
tion, 67;  179;  proposed  as  candidate  for  presiden- 
tial nomination,  253  et  seq.;  difficulties  of,  with 
Lincoln,  260;  resigns  from  cabinet,  261,  497; 
appointed  Chief  Justice  by  Lincoln,  272;  checks 
attempt  to  enjoin  Johnson  from  executing  acts 
of  Congress,  387 ;  the  presiding  officer  at  John- 
son's ti-ial,  391;  mentioned  for  presidential 
nomination,  404, 406 ;  his  career  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  486  et  seq.;  his  profound  rever- 
ence for  the  law,  489;  opposes  Legal-tender  Bill, 
490, 492 ;  temporary  panics  caused  by  his  borrow- 
ings, 493. 


Chase,  Samuel,  commissioner  to  Canada,  iii.,  449, 
484.  ' 

"  Chase  panics,"  The,  v.,  493. 

Chatham,  Lord,  on  Indians  as  soldiers,  iii.,  569: 
George  III.'s  hatred  of,  599.    (See  Pitt.) 

Chattanooga,  Battle  of,  138  et  seq. 

Cliatterton's  Hill,  iii.,  513;  attack  on,  515. 

Cliaumonot,  Father,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  234 ;  600. 

Chauucey,  Isaac,  in  command  on  the  lakes,  iv., 
l9o ;  his  inactivity  ou  Lake  Ontario,  212. 

Chauvin,  De,  voyages  of,  to  Canada,  i.,  312. 

Chazy,  Sieur  de,  murder  of,  ii.,  332,  333. 

Chebucto  Harbor,  iii.,  271. 

Cheeseman,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.,  446. 

Chelmsford,  England,  witch  trials  at,  ii.,  452. 

Cheney,  Thomas,  at  Eranilywine,  iii.,  554. 

Clierokee  Indians,  The,  chiefs  of,  in  England, 
iii.,  106;  Glen'streary  with,  295;  Georgia's  con- 
test with,  iv.,  289. 

Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  243  ;  massacre  at,  609. 

Cheriib,  The,  tights  tlie  JEsse'x.  iv.,  223. 

Chesapeake,  The,  affair  of,  iv.,  176 ;  defeated  by  the 
Shannon,  206. 

Chesapeake,  The,  capture  of,  v.,  304. 

CJiesapeake  Bay,  visited  by  Gomez,  i.,  220;  Bar- 
thoh)mew  Gilbert  at,  260;  Jamestown  colonists 
sail  into,  270. 

ChesniTt,  Senator,  resigns  fi'om  Senate,  iv.,  438; 
prominent  secessionist,  439. 

Chester,  Col.  John,  iii.,  501, 524  (note). 

Chester,  Pa.,  Friends  at,  ii.,  488 ;  Penn  at,  490. 

Chester  Resolution.  The,  iii.,  473,  474. 

Chesterfleld,  Lord,  iii.,  207 ;  quoted,  348. 

Chesterton,  England,  stone  mill  at,  i.,  60. 

Chestnut  Hill,  actions  at,  iii.,  564. 

Chew  house,  The,  iii.,  559-562. 

Clncago,  111.,  siteof,  ii.,  513 ;  Battle  of,  iv.,  188 ;  de- 
structive fire  in,  v.,  426  et  seq.;  aid  for  sufferers 
in,  428;  dispute  over  U.  S.  troops  in,  428,  429; 
marvellous  recovery  of,  ■^29 ;  anarchists  in,  562  et 
seq.;  dedication  of  World's  Fair  grounds  in,  619 ; 
contests  for  the  lienor  of  the  World's  Fair,  636 ;  lo- 
cation awarded  to  it  by  Congiess,  637 ;  Its  gigan- 
tic task,  637.  (See  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, The.) 

Chicaqo,  Tlie,  v.,  564. 

Chicago  River  (Divine  River),  The,  ii.,  513. 

Cliichely,  Sir  Henry,  ii.,  208;  in  Virginia,  293; 
iii.   53,  55. 

Chickahominy  River,  The,  i.,  280;  campaign  on, 
iv.,  523  etseq. 

Chickamauga.Battleof,  v.,  1326(862.;  resultsof,  136. 

CMckasaiv,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  243  ;  bom- 
bards Fort  Gaines  and  compels  Anderson  to 
surrender,  248. 

Chickasaw  Indians,  The,  ii.,  513 ;  547  et  seq. 

Chicora,  Spanish  search  for,  i.,  149. 

Chieora,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v.,  149. 

Chiegnecto,  N.  S.,  iii.,  276. 

Chihuahua,  Mexico,  ii..  678. 

Chili,  complication  with,  in  1881.  v.,  537;  at  Pan- 
American  Congress,  588 ;  trouble  with,  over  at- 
tack on  American  sailors,  610;  apologizes  and 
pays  an  indemnity,  611. 

Chilton,  Mary,  one  of  first  two  persons  to  land  on 
Plymoatli  Rock,  i.,  397. 

China,  Burlingame  treaty  with,  v.,  400,  401 ;  first 
resident  embassy  from,  477 ;  Burlingame  treaty 
with,  modified,  537 ;  bill  passed  prohibiting  im- 
migration from,  538;  anger  of,  at  laws  restrict- 
ing Chinese  immigration,  619. 

Chinese,  The,  their  claim  to  discovery  of  America, 
i.,  85;  thousands  of,  employed  on  Pacific  rail- 
ways, v.,  413 ;  riots  against,  m  San  Francisco  in 
1877.  472;  bitter  feeling  against,  in  the  West,  475 ; 
attempted  legislation  to  keep  out,  476;  bill 
passed  keeping  out  laborers,  538;  the  Geary 
law  against  immigration  of,  618. 

Chipp,  Lieut.,  lost  on  the  Jeannette  expedition, 
v.,  531. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  iv.,  211. 

Chissick,  Thomas,  iii.,  118  (note). 

Chittenden,  L.  E.,  iii.,  435  (note). 

Chittenden,  Thomas,  his  intentions  regarding 
Vermont,  iv.,  82. 

Choctaw  Indians,  The,  ii.,  542  et  seq.,  550  et  seq. 

Chois6,  Gen.,  invests  Gloucester,  iv.,  73. 

Choiseul,  Ducde,  iii.,  663. 

Chopart,  ii.,  540  et  seq.;  death  of,  544. 

Choptank  River.  The,  ii.,  214. 

Chowan  River,  The,  colony  on,  ii.,  272,  274,  276, 

CIii-istaensen.Hendrick.at  Fort  Nassau,  i.,  359, 361. 

Christian  Commission,  The,  work  of,  duiing  Civil 
War,  v.,  55. 
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Christie,  Ensign,  at  Presqu'  Isle,  iii.,  322. 

Christina  Creek,  it,  153, 159, 161. 

Christinaham,  near  Fort  Christina,  ii.,  160. 

Cliristison,  Wenlock,  tried  at  Boston,  ii.,  195. 

Clirystler's  Field,  Battle  of,  iv.,  201,  202. 

Chubl)a.  Capt.,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  it,  449. 

Church,  first,  west  ot  the  Hudson,  iii.,  243. 

Church,  TJie,  its  relation  to  slavery,  iv.,  347. 

Cliurch,  Capt.  Benjamin,  if.,  413, 417,  4IS ;  in  Me., 
iii.,  124. 

Church,  Dr.  Benjamin,  iii.,  419. 

Church  of  England,  The,  established  in  Md.,  iii., 
66;  inS.  C.,82,  83,  104. 

Churchill,  Gen.,  v.,  44. 

Churubusco,  Battle  of,  iv,,  379. 

Cibola,  Indian  town  on  tlie  Pacific,  i.,  192;  a  sup- 
])08ed  city,  ii.,  567 ;  578  et  seq. 

Cilley,  Col.  Joseph,  at  Beraus's  Heights,  iii.,  584. 

Ciualoa,  a  Spanish  station  in  Cal.,  ii.,  583. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  founding  of,  iv.,  112;  almost  cap- 
tured by  Confederates,  v.,  30 ;  yellow  fever  in, 
in  1878,  480;  flood  in,  in  1883,  541;  the  Berner 
liot  in,  545,  546  ;  severe  floods  in,  again  in  1884, 
647. 

Cinque,  in  the  Amistad  case,  iv.,  343. 

Cipango,  ancient  name  of  Japan,  i.,  96. 

Cipher  despatches.  The,  v.,  451. 

Cii'CumpolarytatioiiH,  v,,  533. 

Civil  Kights  bill,  T1r\  v.,  3-S2. 

Civil  service,  early  attempts  to  reform  v.,  464; 
Garfield's  death  makes  need  of  reform  plainer, 
539;  progress  of  reform  in,  during  Cleveland's 
term,  565  :  defeat  of  Vance's  motion  to  repeal 
the  law,  566. 

Civil  War,  The,  beginning  of,  iv.,  435  et  seq.,-  end 
of,  v.,  337 ;  number  of  men  engaged  in,  3o3 ;  litera- 
ture of,  366  et  seq.;  development  of  American 
war  coiTespondent  during,  373. 

Claiborne,  Gen.  F.  L,.,  at  Eeonncliaca,  iv.,  204. 

Claiborne,  Gov.  W.  C.  C,  garrisons  Fort  Mimms, 
iv..  :203. 

C'liireiiddn,  T^nid,  a  patentee  of  Carolina,  ii.,  269. 

I'lark,  of  the  Mai/Tfuwei\  i,,  392,  303  (mde). 

Clark,  Col.  Georgn  Kogers,  in  Illinois,  iii.,  611; 
h-ttrrof,  cited,  (J12  (note). 

Clark,  J(.Teniy,  ii.,  4i;  (note). 

Clark,  Kev.  Joliii,  di  iven  from  Boston,  ii.,  42  ;  at 
NewpMit,  4(1 ;  petition  of,  102  ;  visits  Witter,  106; 
his  am 'St.  1015:  trial  i  if,  las  et  seq.,-  agent  of  R.  I. 
in  E^^^]and,  111  etaeq.;  petitions  lur  charter,  113. 

Clark,  jMaiT,  g"t',s  lo  Boston,  ii.,  185. 

Clarke,  (.'ni.  Eliiali,  attacks  Augusta,  iv.,  38. 

Clarke,  CJinrAri^-,  of  New  York,  iii.,  2i5,  224 ;  in  the 
Negro  Plot,  236;  quoted,  245;  suggests  stamp 
duties,  333. 

Clarke,  Joseph,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Clark's  Island,  visited  itv  eolouiMts,  1.,  392. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  'luoted,  iii.,  1/6. 

Claudian,  Quot<-H,  iii.,  s  (note). 

Chiy,  Cassius  j\l.,  iv  ,  1^2. 

Clay,  Clement  C,  v.,  2fi7. 

Clay,  Gen.  Green,  at  Fort  Meigs,  iv.,  li>4, 

Cla\',  Henry,  leader  of  war  partj^  iv.,  183 ;  a  peace 
commissioner,  209 ;  proposes  to  conquer  Canada, 
225;  onTreatyof  Ghent,  241  (note) ;  on  admission 
of  Maine,  267  ;  candidate  for  President,  277  ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  2S1 ;  on  the  South  American 
question,  285  et  seq.;  histariff  bill,  305,  309 ;  candi- 
date for  President,  36;^;  proposes  emancipation 
in  Kentucky,  391. 

Clay,  Henry,  Jr.,  killed,  iv.,  376  (note). 

ClayUorne,  Sir  Edmund,  ii.,  212  (note). 

Clayhorne,  Thomas,  ii.,  213. 

Clayborne,  W^illiam,  aecretarj'-  of  Virginia,  on 
Kent  Island,  i.,  500  etseq.;  liislmstility  to  Mary- 
land, 501,502,508,  511,512,  514;  ii.,  212  et  seq.;  In 
Marylaiul,  214  etseq.;  secretai'y  of  \'irginia,  224. 

Claypoule,  James,  eiiiigiantto  Pa.,  ii.,  495. 

Claypoole,  Lord  John,  ii.,  495. 

Cleavelaud,  Gen.,  iii.,  402  (note),  Am. 

Clergj',  character  of,  in  Virginia,  iii..  (19,  70,  75; 
influence  of,  in  New  England,  iv.,  iij7. 

Clerke,  Sir  Francis,  iii.,  590. 

Cleveland,  Col.  Beujanjiu,  at  King's  Mountain, 
iv..38. 

Cleveland,  Duchess  of.    (See  Castlemaiue.) 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  Governor  of  Now 
"iiuk,  v.,  543 ;  nominated  by  Democrats  in  1884, 
551;  campaign  assaults  on.  552;  election  of,  553; 
liis  discouragement  of  office-hunters,  554  ;  559  ; 
criticised  for  removals  and  pension  vetoes,  564, 
565;  til  0  logical  candidate  in  1888, 570;  nominated 
by  acclamation,  572  ;  his  action  in  the  Sackville- 
West  matter,  576,  578  ;  renominated  in  1892,  624  ; 


election  of,  625 ;  recalls  Hawaiian  annexation 
treaty,  626 ;  his  efi'orts  to  repeal  the  silver  pur- 
chase law,  629  ;  656. 

Clifford,  Justice  Nathan,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion,  v.,  454. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  353. 

Climate,  American,  changes  in,  i.,  50  (note). 

Clinch,  Gen.  Duncan  Ii.,  in,  Florida,  iv.,  249;  de- 
feats the  Seminoles,  352. 

Cliugman,  T.  L.,  iv.,  456. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  constructs  Erie  Canal,  iv.,  275. 

Clinton,  Fort,  captured,  iii.,  588. 

(lllinton,  George,  Governor  of  New  York,  iii.,  242, 
247,248;  his  connection  with  the  Louisburg  ex- 
pedition, 251,  253 ;  333. 

Clinton,  Gen.  George,  iii.,  495  ;  588. 

Clinton,  Gov.  George,  ojjposes  the  Constitution, 
iv.,  103 ;  voted  for  as  Vice-president,  128;  elected 
Vice-president,  149. 

Clinton,  Gen.  Sir  Henry,  at  Boston,  iii,,  396;  in 
the  South,  464;  at  Charleston,  469  ;  at  New  York, 
493;  588;  evacuates  Philadelphia,  601;  on  the 
Hudson,  615;  besieges  Cliarleston,  iv.,  12;  re- 
turns to  New  York,  15  ;  his  tardy  eflort  to  save 
Cornwallis,  74  ;  recalled,  83. 

Clinton,  Gen.  James,  iii.,  495 ;  588  ;  commands  Sul- 
livan's right  "wing,  iv.,  3. 

Cloyse,  Sarah,  a  "witch,"  ii.,  461. 

Coacoochee,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.,  354. 

"  Coal  barons,"  Tlie,  v  ,  473. 

Coal  Creek,  Tenn.,  striking  miners  at,  v.,  616. 

Cobb,  Howell,  predicts  war,  iv.,  265 ;  elected 
Speaker,  390 ;  in  Buclianan's  cabinet,  424 ;  a  prom- 
inent disuniouist,  440  ;  rate  of  government  loans 
under,  v.,  50,487. 

Cobbett,  William,  iv.,  129. 

(IJoburn,  Col.  John,  v.,  127. 

Cobuin,  Lieut. -col.,  killed,  iii.,  586. 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  in  the  expedition  against  Bal- 
timore, iv.,  222. 

Cochrane,  Gen.  Jolm,  complains  to  Lincoln  against 
Burnside,  iv.,  580;  Buruside  demands  relief  of, 
582;  nominated  for  Vice-president,  v.,  254 ; 
withdraws  his  name,  255. 

Cockburn,  Admiral,  harasses"  the  coast,  iv.,  205; 
in  expedition  against  Washington,  218;  burns 
the  Capitol,  221. 

Cockbuin,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  on  Geneva  Tri- 
bunal, v.,  420;  his  anger  at  the  tribunal's  deci- 
sion, 421. 

"Cockpit,"  The,  iii.,  369  (note). 

Cocomaricopas  Indians,  The,  ii.,  594-, 

Coddington,  William,  iietitions  for  patent,  ii.,  43  ; 
Governor  of  K.  I.,  '^■i ;  at  Newport,  46  ;  his  letter 
to  Winthrop,  48 ;  in  the  dispute  with  Gorton,  69, 
73  ;  seeks  alliance  with  Mass.,  105;  governor  for 
life,  111 ;  petitions  for  charter,  113. 

Ccenr  d'Aleue  strike.  The,  v.,  615,  616. 

Coffee,  Col.  John,  at  Talluscliatcli^s,  iv.,  203 ; 
(General)  nt  Horse-shoe  Bend,  210. 

Coffin,  James,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coffin,  Peter,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coffin,  Tristram,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coffin,  Tristram,  Jr.,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coggeshall,  John,  ii.,  44  (note) ;  at  Newport,  46 
(note);  petitions  for  charter,  113  (note). 

Cogswell,  Bobert,  expedition  of,  i.,  470. 

Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  policy  of,  ii.,  501. 

Cold  Harbor,  Battle  of,  iv.,  534;  results  of,  535  ; 
second  Battle  of,  v.,  208. 

Cfdden,  Cadwallader,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  247  ;  Clinton's 
adviser,  24!) ;  in  the  trouble  o\  er  the  Stamp  Act, 
344. 

Cole,  attempts  to  capture  the  Michigan,  v.,  304. 

Cole,  Kobert,ii.,40  (note) ;  petitions  Mass.  against 
Gorton,  72  (note). 

Cole,  Thomas,  leads  tlio  new  school  of  American 
landscape-painting,  v.,  673. 

Ccdeuian,  Thomas,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Coles,  Edward,  iv.,  273. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  announces  the  passage  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  v,,  313;  nominated  for 
Vice-president,  404. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  colonies  of,  i.,  190, 196. 

Colleton,  James,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  364. 

Colleton  County,  S.  C,  ii.,  358. 

Collier,  Admiral,  iii.,  617. 

Collins,  son-in-law  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  ii.,  47. 

Collins,  on  Jeannette  expedition,  v.,  531. 

Collins,  trumpeter  at  battle  of  Cowpens,  iv.,  43. 

Collins,  Commander  Napoleon,  captures  the  Flor- 
Ida,  v.,  298. 

Colman,  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin,  iii.,  128. 

Colman,  John,  killed  by  Indians,  i.,  351. 
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Colombia,  represented  at  Pan-American  Con- 
Kress,  v.,  588. 

Colonization  Society,  The,  iv.,  332. 

Coloraao,  State  of,  Eapejo  in,  it,  580;  admitted  to 
the  Union  with  uuiveraal  suffrage  conditions, 
v.,  387 ;  strength  of  Populists  in,  625. 

Colorado,  The  U.  S,  frigate,  v.,  317. 

Colorado  River,  The,  it,  56fi. 

Colquhouu,  the  brothers,  their  connection  with 
Arnold,  iv.,  22. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  burning  of,  v.,  323,  324. 

Columbia  College.    (See  Kiug's  College.) 

Columbia  River,  The,  ii.,  580. 

"Cohnnbiad,"  Tlie,  v.,  6(j;i. 

Columbian  parades,  Tlie,  v.,  619. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  in  England,  i.,  109. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  his  voyages,  chaiactcr, 
theories,  and  fate,  i.,  98  et  seq.;  death  of,  117; 
quadri-ceuteunial  of  his  discovery  of  America, 
v.,  619 ;  dedication  of  a  monument  to,  619. 

Columbus,  Don  Die^o,  suit  of,  i.,  128. 

Columbus,  Ferdinaud,  i.,  101;  interpretation  of 
his  father's  niime,  102  (note)  ;  on  Cortereal 
voyages,  UQ  (note). 

Colve,  Anthony,  Governor  of  New  Netherland, 
ii.,  350;  surrenders,  354. 

Combahee  River,  The  (Tlie  Jordan),  1, 149. 

Commercial  ci-isis  of  1857,  iv.,  425.  ' 

Commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  iv.,  92;  of 
the  States,  93. 

"  Committee  of  Fifteen,"  The.  (See  Reconstruc- 
tion.) 

"Committee  of  Safety,"  The,  Mass., iii., 382,  397; 
N.  Y.,  455. 

"  Common  Sense,"  t.,  663. 

Compo,  Conn.,  iii.,  548. 

Compromises,  the  Missouri,  iv.,  268  et  seq.;  of 
1850,  391  etseq.  ,-  the  Englisli,  426. 

Conant,  Col.,  iii.,  384. 

Conaut,  Roger,  at  Cape  Ann,  i.,  419  et  seq. 

Conchos  Indians,  The,  ii.,  57». 

Conchos  River,  The,  ii.,  578. 

Conciliation,  attempts  at,  iii.,  599. 

Concord,  Mass.,  Battle  of,  iii.,  3y3,  389,  391. 

Concord,  N.  II.  (Penacook),  ii.,  436. 

Conestoga,  Pa.,  iii.,  327. 

Coney  Island,  Hudson  at,  i.,  351. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  The,  organized, 
iv.,  440 ;  archives  of,  removed  to  Lynchburg,  522 ; 
desperate  condition  of,  v.,  328;  seat  of  govern- 
ment of,  removed  from  Richmond,  331 ;  trans- 
ferred toBanville,  347;  the  wandering  "seat  "of, 
348  ;  last  relics  of,  swept  away  by  Johnson,  362. 

Confederation  of  colonies,  iii.,  261. 

Conjiance,  The,  at  Plattsburg,  iv.,  215. 

Congress,  the  first  Colonial,  iii.,  20;  the  Conti- 
nental, 339,  340,  341 ;  leaves  Pliiladelphia,  522;  de- 
cadence of,  iv.,  95 ;  assembles  in  New  York,  104 ; 
flees  from  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  and  re- 
moves permanently  to  Washington,  135;  dead- 
lock in,  in  1876,  v.,  452.  (See  also  under  special 
laws.) 

Congress,  The  Union  frigate,  iv.,  503;  burning 
of,  504. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  presidential  candidate  in  1876, 
v.,  448  ;  votes  against  Xiegal-tender  Bill,  491;  suj)- 
ports  Grant  to  defeat  Blaine,  517  ;  his  efforts  in 
Grant's  behalf,  518  ;  sulks  for  a  while,  519 ;  but 
finally  takes  the  stump  for  Garfield,  520;  his 
wrath  at  Garfield's  appointments,  522;  liis  claims 
in  the  light  of  the  time,  523  ;  resign  s,  526 ;  fails  to 
be  returned  to  the  Senate,  528. 

Connecticut,  State  of,  ii.,  6  ;  22  ;  27 ;  30 ;  Independent 
of  Mass.,  22,  2.3,  24  ;  joins  the  Confederation,  49; 
iii.,  4 ;  9 ;  William  and  Mary  proclaimed  in,  15 ; 
its  charter,  27;  117;  on  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, 479;  Constitution  of,  487;  farms  burned 
in,  iv.,  15. 

Connecticut  River, Tlie,  colonies  on,  ii-,  22;  claimed 
by  the  Dutch,  31 ;  as  a  boundary  by  Stuyvesant, 
324. 

Connolly,  Richard  B.,  v.,  430. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adoption  of,  iv., 
100  et  seq. 

Constitution,  Fort,  iii.,  491. 

Constitution,  The,  fights  with  the  Ouerrik.re,  iv., 
192 ;  with  the  Ja/oa,  193 ;  captures  the  Gyane  and 
the  Levant,  225. 
Continental  troops,  The,  iii.,  494. 

'*  Contrabands,"  negroes  defined  as,  by  Butler,  iv., 

461,  v.,  309. 
Contrecceur,  Capt.,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  iii.,  260, 266. 
Contreras,  Battle  of,  iv.,  378. 
Conty,  Fort  de,  iii.,  11. 


Conventions,  National,  iv.,  277;  great  number  of. 
m  1869,  v.,  413,  414. 

Convict  labor  troubles,  The,  in  Tennessee  v 
616,617. 

Conway,  Gen.  Henry  S.,  on  American  affairs,  iii 
347,  348 ;  his  portrait  hung  in  Faneuil  Hall,  350 ; 
withdraws  from  cabinet,  365. 

Conway,  Gen.  Thomas,  iii.,  544 ;  at  Brandywine, 
556 ;  at  Germantown,  559 ;  made  a  major-general 
and  conspires  against  Washington,  596 ;  his  duel 
with  Cadwallader  and  return  to  France,  597. 

Conway  Abbey,  in  Wales,  i.,  07. 

Conway  Cabal,  The,  iii.,  596  et  seq. 

Coode.Rev.  John,  iii.,  01,63. 

Cook,  Lieut.-coL,  and  Oglethorpe,  iii.,  166. 

Cook,  Col.  Thaddeus,  iii.,  584,  586. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  130. 

Cooke,  George,senttoShawomel,  ii.,79  (note),  84, 
90. 

Cooke,  John  Eaten,  v.,  670. 

Cooke,  Gov.  Nicholas,  of  R.  I.,  asks  for  ammuni- 
tion, iii.,  413 ;  calls  out  rainute-men,  417. 

Cooley,  Thomas  M.,  v.,  567. 

Coon,  a  Tory,  shot  by  Arnold,  iii.,  548. 

Cooper,  James  Feniniore,  v.,  664. 

Cooper,  Lieut.,  killed,  iii.,  448. 

Cooper,  Peter,  iv.,  314;  nominated  for  President, 
v.,  450,514. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Coosa  Indians,  The,  ii.,  564. 

Copeland,  John,  at  Boston,  ii.,  18G,  187;  opposes 
Mass.  commissioners,  197. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  v.,  672. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  of  Md.,  iii.,  61 ;  63. 

"Copperheads,"  The,  rise  of  the  title,  v.,  2. 

Coppin,  Robeit,  of  the  Mayflower,  i.,  392. 

Copp's  Hill,  Boston,  iii.,  398. 

Coram,  Thomas,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Corbiu,  Abel  R.,  his  connection  with  the  Black 
Friday  conspirators,  v.,  507,  508. 

Cordova,  Hernandez  de,  in  Yucatan,  i.,  148. 

Cores  Indians,  The,  treaty  witli,  iii.,  92. 

Corey,  Giles,  tried  for  witchcraft,  ii.,  458,  459. 

Corinth,  Battle  of,  v.,  35. 

Corlaer,  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  i.,  443. 

Corlear's  Hook,  iii.,  505. 

Corn  Island,  iii.,  611. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  iii.,  3S,  39;  proposes  union,  40; 
wears  female  apparel,  41  (note) ;  his  quarrel  with 
N.  J.,  42;  with  Quakers,  42;  recalled  and  ar- 
rested, 43 ;  declares  tlie  Delaware  River  free,  181. 

Cornhill,  Boston,  iii.,  359. 

Cornwall  County,  N.  Y.,  iii-,  10. 

Cornwallis,  Col.  Edward,  iii..  271. 

Cornwallis,  Earl,  in  N.  C,  iii.,  464 ;  at  N.  Y.,  493 ; 
ascends  the  Hudson,  519 ;  at  Princeton,  525  :  out- 
generalled,  534  ;  enters  Philadelphia,  658 ;  his  at- 
tempt to  holds.  C,  iv.,  31;  retreats  to  Wilming- 
ton, 48 ;  his  differences  with  Clinton, 66  ;  fortifies 
Yorktown,  71;  his  surrender,  74;  eftect  of  his 
defeat,  75  ;  celebration  of  his  surrender  at  York- 
town,  v.,  529. 

Cornwallis,  Thomas,  of  Md.,  i.,  489. 

Coronado,  Vasquez  de,  in  CaL,  ii.,  567  et  seq. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  iv.,  369. 

Corssen,  Arendt,  on  the  Schuylkill,  i.,  440. 

Cortelyou  house.  The,  iii.,  501. 

Cortereal,  Gaspar,  voj'age  of,  i..  140. 

Cortereal,  Jolui  Vaz  Costa,  i.,  140  (note). 

Cortereal,  Miguel,  i,,  141. 

Cortereal.  Vasqueanes,  i.,  142. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  invades  Mexico,  i.,  150;  ii., 
564  et  seq. 

Cortlandt,  Van,  iii.,  16  etseq.;  his  protest  against 
Leisler's  claim,  18. 

Corvell's  Ferry.  Pa.,  iii.,  601. 

Cosby,  Col.  William,  of  N,  Y.,  iii-,  50;  222,  223; 
nroposes  stamp  duties,  333. 

Costa  Bica,  at  Pan-American  Congress,  v.,  588. 

"Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  The,  compared  with 
"  Snow  Bound,"  v.,  667. 

Cotton,  introduced  in  Va.,  iii.,  04 ;  exporta  ol,  iv., 
108;  reward  for  invention  of  a  card,  108;  duty 
against,  245;  scandals  over  alleged  speculation 
in,  during  Red  River  expedition,  v.,  175 ;  fluctu- 
ating price  of,  in  1861,  490;  higliest  and  lowest 
rates  for,  in  1862,  494 ;  in  1865,  499 ;  centennial  of 
first  shipment  of,  542. 

Cotton,  John,  of  Boston,  i.,  540,  542,  544,  551,  553; 
in  the  Antinomian  controversy,  ii.,  41 ;  draws 
up  a  code  of  laws,  01 ;  in  the  Gorton  prosecu- 
tion, 85  etseq. 

Cotton,  John,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  ii.,  372. 

"  Cotton  Purchase,"  The,  v.,  184. 
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Cotton-gin,  invention  of,  iv.,  108;  effect  of,  on  de- 
mand for  cotton,  261. 

Couch,  Gen.  Darius  N.,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv.,  528; 
at  Fair  Oaks,  529;  joiu.s  McClellan,  565:  under 
Burnside,  574  ;  below  Fredericksburg,  581 ;  Ijin- 
coln's instructions  to,  v.,76  ;  atClianceUorsville, 
79,  80,  82 ;  command  devolves  upon,  86. 

Coulson,  Capt.,  at  Faluioutli,  iii,  417. 

Counterfeiting,  iii.,  ]33  (note). 

Counties,  twelve,  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  10. 

Courant,  Tlie  New  England,  iii.,  136. 

Courcelles,  Daniel  de  Reml,  ii.,  332. 

Coursej"",  Mr.,  sent  to  the  Puritans,  ii.,  218. 

Cousin,  of  Dieppe,  alleged  voyage  of,  i.,  139. 

Couwenhoven,  Jacob  Wolfertsen  van,  ii.,  123 
(note) ;  in  Holland,  132. 

Covington,  Gen.  Leonard,  wounded,  iv.,  202. 

Cow  Keck,  L.  I.,  settlement  at,  ii.,  34, 124. 

Cowdry,  Robert  H.,  nominated  by  United  Labor 
Party,  v.,  575. 

Coweta  Indians,  The,  ii.,  564. 

Cowpens,  Battle  of,  iv.,  41. 

Cox,  Col.  James,  iii.,  677. 

Cox,  Gen.  J.  D.,  at  Fort  Fislier,  v.,  320;  opens 
communication  withNewbern,  321 ;  attacked  at 
Kinston,  321 ;  Grant's  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
407  ;  resignation  of,  416. 

Cox,  S.  S.,  v.,485. 

Coxe,  Daniel,  memorial  of,  ii.,  512;  523. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  (See  Murfree,  Mary 
Noailles.) 

Cradock,  Matthew,  Gov.  of  Mass.  Bay  Co.,  i.,  518 ; 
letter  of,  to  Endicott,  530. 

Cramah6,  Lieut.-gov.,  at  Quebec,  iii.,  445. 

Cramptou's  Gap,  Battle  of,  iv.,  .'Mil 

Cranberry,  N.  J.,  camp  at,  iii.,  IC'i. 

Cranch,  William,  cited,  iv.,  218  (note). 

Crandall,  John,  visits  Witter  at  Lynn  and  ar- 
lested, ii.,  100 ;  fined,  108. 

Crandall,  Prudence,  iv.,  333. 

Crandall,  Reuben,  punished,  iv.,  329. 

Craney  Island,  iv.,  205. 

Cranfleld,  Edward,  of  N.  H.,  ii  ,  429  et  seq. 

"Crank,"  the  term  brought  into  general  use  in 
the  Guiteau  tiial,  v.,  525. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  453. 

Cranston,  Samuel,  ot  R.  I.,  iii.,  120. 

Cranston,  B.  I.,  ii.,  09. 

Crarj',  Lieut.-col.,  iii.,  508. 

"Crater,"  Tlie  Petersburg,  v.,  270. 

Craven,  Commander  T.  A.  M.,  his  noble  death  on 
the  TecM77isc/(,  v.,  246. 

Craven,  Commodore  T.  T.,  captures  the  Georgia, 
v.,  302;  captures  the  stonewall,  302. 

Craven,  Earl  of,  a  jiatentee  of  Carolina,  ii.,  269; 
iii.,  85;  of  S.  C,  96. 

Craven  County,  S.  C,  ii.,  358. 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion,  v.,  671. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  his  work  in  the  plastic  arts, 
v.,  074. 

Ciawford,  William  H.,  candidate  for  President, 
iv.,  276  et  seq.;  his  encounter  with  Monroe,  278 
(note). 

Credit  Mobilier,  The,  charges  against  ofiacials  of, 
v.,  43Getseq. 

Creek  Indians,  The,  ii,  546;  war  witli,  iv.,  202; 
treaty  with,  247 ;  trouble  with  Georgia  over 
agreement  with,  288. 

Creole,  The,  case  of,  iv.,'344. 

Cresap,  Col.  Michael,  lays  out  road,  iii.,  258. 

Crescentia,  jiroposed  name  of  Md.,  i.,  487. 

Creswell,  J .  A.  J,,  Grant's  Postmaster- general,  v., 
407 ;  resignation  of,  438. 

Cr^ve-Cceur,  a  post  of  La  Salle's,  it,  511. 

Crips,  John,  letter  of ,  describing  Burlington,  il., 
478. 

"Crisis,"Tbe,  v.,  603. 

Crittenden,  John  J.,  author  of  "  Crittenden  Com- 
promise," iv.,  443;  offers  resolution  in  Congress 
on  Bull  Run,  469, 

Crittenden,  Gen.  Thomas  L.j  v.,  33;  at  Stone's 
River,  38;  i)osition  of,  at  Chickamauga,  133. 

"Crittenden  Compromise,"  The,  iv.,  443. 

Croatoan,  Island  of,  i.,  242 ;  lost  colony  at,  254. 

Crockett,  Davy,  in  Jackson's  campaign,  iv.,  203. 

Crogan,  George,  iv.,  194. 

Croehan,  interpreter,  iii.,  265,  326. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  promises  aid  against  the  Dutch, 
ii.,  148;  his  meeting  with  Fox,  168, 170,  177;  ac- 
tion of,  in  regard  to  Md.,  220  et  seq.,-  aboutto  sail 
for  America,  374 ;  his  action  in  regard  to  Mass., 
378. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  fall  of,  ii.,  223. 

Cronin,  E.  A.,  v.,  462,  453. 


Crook,  Gen.  George,  contests  Early's  retreat,  v., 
232;  under  Sheiidan,  234;  at  Winchester,  235;  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  237 ;  at  Cedar  Creek,  239. 

Cross,  S.  H.,  his  MS.  notes  cited,  iii.,  115. 

Cross  Keys,  Battle  of,  iv.,  .525. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  2.51 ;  expedition  against, 
283;  Amherst  occui)ies,  302. 

Ci'ozat,  Antoine,  tlie  French  financier,  ii.,  525. 

Cruger,  John,  Jr.,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Cruger,  John  HaiTis,  his  career,  iv.,  60. 

Cruger,  Mayor,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  228. 

Cuba,  Island  of,  regained  by  Spain,  ii.,  563;  expe- 
dition against,  iii.,  132;  U.  S.  interest  in,  v.,  410; 
filibustering  expeditions  to,  411 ;  the  Virginius 
affair  with,  412,  413  ;  Tweed  Hees  to,  431. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 

Cuffee,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  seq. 

C!uliacan,  ii.,  567. 

Culpepper,  John,  in  insurrection  at  Pasquotank, 
N.  C,  ii.,  286;  commissioner  to  England,  287; 
trial  of,  288. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  grant  to,  ii.,  292;  of  Va.,  iii.,  53 
ct  seq. 

"Culprit  Fay,"  The,  v.,  664. 

Cumberland,  The  Union  frigate,  sunk  by  the 
Merrimac,  iv.,  503. 

Cumberland,  N.  S.,  iii..  276. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  iii.,  346. 

Cumberland,  Fort,  iii.,  265,  269. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  Y.,  passes  resolutions 
against  revenue  acts,  iii.,  474. 

Cumberland  Island,  i,,  ":si,  2;iJ. 

Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  f{'itilietl,  iii.,  156. 

Cuming,  Alfred,  iv.,  427. 

dimming,  Sir  Alexander,  iii.,  106. 

Cunames  Indians,  The,  ii.,  580. 

Cnniga,  Governor  of  Florida,  ii..  559. 

Cura^oa,  slaves  brought  from,  ii.,  246. 

Curler,  Arendt  van,  buj'S  the  '"Great  Flat,"  ii., 
245  ;  332 ;  deatli  of,  343. 

Curies,  estate  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  ii.,  297. 

Currency,  The,  in  Va.,  iii.,  55;  in  S.  C,  107  (and 
note) ;  effects  of  expansion  of,  during  the  war, 
v.,  498,  499;  House  concurs  in  McCulloch's 
views  as  to  contracting,  502;  law  passed  pro- 
liibiting  further  contraction  of,  503. 

Curtin,  Gov.  A,  G.,  of  Pa.,  v.,  49. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  R.,  counsel  for  Johnson  in  bis 
trial,  v.,  390. 

Curtis,  Capt.  Edward,  a  commissioner  to  reduce 
Virginia,  ii.,  211. 

Curtis,  James  T.,  nominated  by  American  Party, 
v.,  575. 

Curtis,  Gen.  Samuel  R.,  iv.,  482 ;  at  Pea  Ridge,  v., 
11,  46. 

Curwen,  Justice,  witch  trials  of,  ii.,  458. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  on  Geneva  Tribunal  v.,  420. 

Gushing,  Lieut.  William  B.,  blows  up  the  Albe- 
Tnarle,  v.,  306  etseq. 

CusMng,  The  revenue  cutter,  capture  of,  v.,  298. 

Cusliman,  Robert,  i.,  379;  in  England,  381. 

Cusseta  Indians,  The,  ii.,  564. 

Custer,  Gen.  George  A.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239, 
240;  his  party  killed  by  tlie  Indians,  441. 

Cutler,  Manasseh,  bis  claim  to  authorship  of  Or- 
dinance of  1787,  iv.,  110  (note). 

Culshamakc,  a  Dorchester  sachem,  ii.,  78. 

Cutts,  John,  ii.,  219. 

Cutts,  John,  President  of  N.  H.,  ii.,  427,  428. 

Cutts,  Ursula,  killed  by  Indians,  ii.,  44^>. 

Cutts's  Island,  N.  H.,  it,  419. 

Cutty  hunk  Island,  Gosnold's  colony  at,  i.,  265. 

Cuvler,  Lieut.  Sir  Cornelius,  at  Detroit,  iii.,  318; 
(Major)  493. 

Cynfrig  ab  Gronow,  Welsh  bard,  i.,  67. 

DAHLON,  Fatheii,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  ii.,  234 ;  501. 

Dade,  Major  Francis  L.,  massacred  with  his  party 
by  the  Seminoles,  iv.,  362. 

Daggett,  Rev.  Dr.,  iii.,  615. 

Dahlgren,  Admiral  John  A.,  In  command  of  South 
Atlantic  squadron,  v.,  154;  his  reason  for  not 
engaging  the  forts,  158;  receives  news  of  Sher- 
man's arrival  at  the  sea,  280 ;  occupies  Charles- 
ton, .324. 

Dakansea,  name  for  Akansea,  ii.,  509. 

Dakota,  Territory  of,  skuUsfoundin.i.,  33;  Modocs 
sent  to,  v.,  442. 

Dale,  Col.,  killed,  iv.,  235. 

Dale,  Lieut.  Richard,  iii.,  621. 

Dale,  Sam,  his  canoe  fight,  iv.,  204. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  in  Va.,  i.,  298. 

Dallas,  A.  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iv.,  244; 
defends  U.  S.  Bank,  301. 
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Dalrymple,  Col.,  iii.,  361. 

Dalzell,  Capt.  James,  at  Detroit,  iii.,  319,  320. 

Dam,  Jausen,  1,  453 ;  it,  123  (note). 

Dana,  James  D.,  i.,  16  (note). 

Danbuiy,  Conn.,  Ijurned,  iii.,  547. 

Dane,  Natlian,  writes  Orrtinance  of  1787,  iv.,  110. 

Danenliower,  Lieut.,  on  Jeannette  expedition,  t., 
531. 

Danforth,  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  459. 

Daugertield,  the  assassiu,  iii.,  118  (note). 

Darnel,  Col.  Kobert,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  559;  iii.,  86,  87. 

Danvers,  Mass.    (See  Salem.) 

D'Anville,  Dnke,  death  of,  iii.,  216. 

Dare,  Virginia,  first  child  born  in  Va.,  i.,  252. 

Darien,  Ga.,  settlement  of,  iii.,  148;  155. 

Dartington  Island.    (See  Gerriah'a  Island.) 

Dartmouth,  Mass.,  attacked,  ii.,  406. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  iii.,  367;  412;  475. 

Dartmouth,  The,  first  of  the  tea-ships,  iii.,  370. 

Dautray,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  513,  515. 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  his  scheme  for  colonizing 
Virginia,  ii.,  209,  210. 

Davenport,  Capt.,  at  Narragansett  Port,  ii.,  413. 

Davenport,  Rev.  John,  at  New  Haven,  ii.,  27,  30 
(note);  his  sermons,  etc.,  28,  29:  leads  colony 
from  Boston,  38 ;  asked  to  go  to  England,  376. 

David,  a  prince  of  Wales,  i.,  68. 

Davidson,  Gen.  William,  at  McGowan's  Ford, 
iv.,  45. 

Davie,  Sir  John,  ii.,  427  (note). 

Davie,  William  R.,  iii.,  475 ;  at  Hanging  Rock.iv., 
31 ;  at  Wahab's,  38 ;  sent  to  France,  v.,  134. 

Davis,  Commodore  C.  H.,  iv.,  492 ;  at  Memphis, 
v.,  9;  joined  by  Farragut,  28. 

Davis,  David,  a  presidential  candidate,  v.,  433; 
resigns  from  Supreme  Court,  454. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter,  opposes  Lincoln's  amnesty 
plan,v.,263;  his  arraignment  of  the  President,  264. 

Davis,  Capt.  Isaac,  at  Concord,  iii.,  389,  390. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  at  Bueua  Vista,  iv.,  376  (note) ; 
approves  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  420;  Presi- 
dent of  Confederacy,  441;  on  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  466;  justifies  Polk's  action  in  Kentucky, 
483  ;  516;  visits  Murfreesboru,  v.,  37;  charges  of 
favoritism  against,  116;  despotic  powers  of, 
125;  visits  Bragg's  headquarters,  136;  Grant's 
opinion  of,  137;  his  propliecies  of  victory  for 
Bragg,  142;  offers  letters  of  marque  to  priva- 
teers, 186 ;  his  friendship  for  Bragg,  213 ; 
charges  against,  in  matter  of  Johnston's  re- 
moval, 219;  advises  Hood  not  to  attack  iu- 
trenchmeuts,  222;  277;  optimism  of,  278;  his 
attempt  to  save  Beall,  305;  violent  speeches 
of,  327;  liis  fatuous  assertions,  328;  receives 
word  from  Lee  to  abandon  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  331;  flight  of,  347  et  seq.;  reaches 
Danville,  IJien  Greensboro,  then  Cliailotte,  348; 
capture  of,  350 ;  imprisoned  for  two  vears  before 
trial,  350 ;  liberated  on  bail,  351 ;  death  of,  351. 

Davis,  Gen.  Jefferson  C,  at  Murfreesboro,  v., 
37,38. 

Davis,  John,  voyages  of,  i.,  231. 

Davis,  John,  heroism  of,  iv.,  500. 

Davis,  Senator  John,  of  Massachusetts,  iv.,  396. 

Davis,  Nicholas,  in  Boston,  ii.,  190. 

Davison,  William,  i.,  375. 

Dawes,  William,  iii.,  385. 

"Day  of  Doom,"  The,  v.,  661. 

Dayton,  Col.  Elias,  in  New  Jersey,  iv.,  15. 

Dayton,  William  L.,  candidate  for  Vice-president, 
iv.,  422;  demand  of,  for  detainment  of  Confeder- 
ate cruisers,  v.,  61. 

De  Castro,  in  California,  iv.,  373. 

D'JCstaing,  Connt,  iii.,  605,  606;  goes  to  Boston, 
607 ;  before  Savannah,  iv.,  9. 

D'Estoamelle,  Vice-admiral,  iii.,  216. 

De  Fermoy.  Gen.,  iii.,  529 ;  531  ;  573  (and  note). 

De  Haas,  Gen.  John  P.,  iii.,  544. 

De  Heister,  Gen.,  at  New  York,  iii.,  493. 

D'Hinoyoasa,  Gov.,  at  New  Amstel,  ii.,  254;  sent 
to  Holland,  267. 

De  Kalb,  Baron  John,  travels  in  America,  iii., 
453 ;  serves  in.  553. 

De  la  Noye,  in  first  Congress,  iii.,  20. 

De  la  Roche,  Marquis,  colony  of,  i.,  312. 

De  la  Warre,  LordT,  voyage,  1,  292 ;  death,  305. 

De  Lancey,  James,  of  N.  Y„  iii.,  223 ;  248  et  seq. 

De  Monts,  Sieur  Pierre,  expedition  of,  i.,  313 ;  322. 

De  Peyster,  Isaac,  iii.,  232  (note). 

De  Soto,  Hernando,  returns  to  Spain, i.,  156 ;  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  158;  in  North  America,  160  et 
seq.;  death  of,  167;  route  of,  ii.,  509 ;  554. 

De  Vries,  David  Pieterszen,  patroon,  i.,  433,  436; 
quarrels  with  Van  Twiller,  438,  439 ;  his  friend- 


ship for  the  Indians,  453, 454,  455;  prophecy  of, 
concernmg  Kielt,  ii.,  120. 

De  Witt,  Jan,  of  Holland,  ii.,  330. 

Deane,  Silas,  iii.,  433 ;  in  France,  545. 

Dearborn,  Fort,  iv.,  188. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  at  Quebec,  iii.,  448 ;  at  Bemus's 
Heights,  585;  appointed  commander-in-chief, 
IV.,  187 ;  on  the  expedition  against  York,  195 ;  at 
mouth  of  the  Niagara,  196;  retires,  198. 

Debt,  England's  national,  in  1763,  iii.,  330;  the 
U.  S.  public,  iv.,  94.    (See  National  Debt,  The.) 

Debt  certificates,  v.,  489. 

Decatur,  James,  killed,  iv.,  158. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  in  the  Mediterranean,  iv.,  157 
et  seq.;  his  cruise  in  the  United  States,  192; 
chased  into  New  London,  207;  captured,  226 ;  in 
the  war  with  Algiers,  243. 

Decatur,  The,  captures  the  Dominica,  iv.,  206. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  The,  iii.,  470  et  eeq. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence,  The,  recalled,  ii.,  353. 

Declaratory  Act,  The,  iii.,  348,  351. 

Decrees,  The  Berlin  and  Milan,  iv.,  174. 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Indians  at,  ii.,  404. 

Deerfield,ii.,406;  attacked,  410 ;  massacre  at,  iii., 
122. 

Deerhound,  The  British  yacht,  rescues  crew  of 
the  Alabama,  v.,  301. 

Defiance,  Fort,  iii..  573;  iv.,  117. 

Del  Norte  River,  The,  ii.,  580  et  seq. 

Delancy,  Col.,  in  comnjand  of  refugees,  iv.,  6G. 

Delano,  Columbus,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  v.,  416. 

Delaplace,  Capt.,  his  capture,  iii.,  435. 

Delavall,  Capt.,  in  N.  V.,  ii.,  320. 

Delaware,  Lord,  Gov.  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  iii.,  247. 

Delaware,  State  of,  first  EuroxJean  title  in,  i.,  432 
(note) ;  iii.,  178  ;  479  ;  487. 

Delaware  Indians,  The,  iii.,  258. 

Delaware  River,  The,  explored,  i.,  362  ;  provisions 
concerning,  in  Hartford  treaty,  ii.,  137  ;  Swedes 
on,  150  et  seq.;  tonnage  duty  levied  on,  iii.,  180. 

Delfosse,  M.  Maurice,  v.,  426. 

DeLoug,  Lieut.  G.  W.,  his  Arctic  expedition,  v., 
530  ;  reaches  mouth  of  the  Lena  returning,  531 ; 
death  of,  532. 

Demand  notes  v.,  489. 

Democratic  Party,  The,  first  known  as  the  Anti- 
Federal  and  then  as  the  Republican  Party,  iv., 
122 ;  its  first  campaign  under  its  own  name,  127 
et  seq.;  elects  Jefferson,  144;  Jefferson's  influ- 
ence on,  165;  elects  Madison,  179;  favors  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  244 ;  success  of  War  of  1812  enables 
it  to  elect  Monroe,  246;  change  in,  in  1825,  282; 
sweeps  the  country  with  Jackson,  296 ;  defeated 
in  1840, 356 ;  elects  Polk  in  1844, 368 ;  elects  Pierce, 
404;  elects  Buchanan  in  1856,  423;  condition  of, 
after  the  war,  v.,  402 ;  indorses  Liberal  Republi- 
can nominations,  433;  nominates  Tilden  and 
Hendricks,  449 ;  insists  that  Tilden  was  really 
elected,  461;  loads  appropriation  bills  with 
"riders,"  482;  nominates  Hancock,  520;  advo- 
cates of  protection  among,  544 ;  nominates  Cleve- 
land and  Hendricks  in  1884, 551 ;  in  power  for  the 
flrst  time  since  Buclianan's  time,  553 ;  promi- 
nence of  tariff  in  its  1888  platform,  572;  renom- 
inates Cleveland  by  acclamation,  572 ;  nominates 
Cleveland  and  Stevenson  in  1892,  624 ;  its  exulta- 
tion over  its  triumph  in  1892,  625. 

Denmark,  offers  to  sell  St.  Thomas  to  theU.  S., 
v.,  399;  discourtesy  towards,  400. 

Dennis,  Capt.  Robert,  his  expedition  to  reduce 
Va.  to  the  Commonwealth,  ii.,  211. 

Dennison,  Col.,  iii.,  609. 

Dennison,  William,  appointed  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.,  272 ;  resigns,  384. 

Denver,  J.  W.,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  414. 

Denys,  John,  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  i.,  175. 

Dependent  Pensions  Bill,  The,  v.,  597,  598. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  a  presidential  candidate, 
v.,  573;  583;  619. 

Deposit,  Fort,  iv.,  118. 

Deposit,  Fort,  iv.,  203. 

Derby,  Capt.  John,  iii.,  395. 

Derby,  England,  Fox  at,  ii.,  165. 

Dermer,  Thomas,  voyages  of,  i.,  331. 

Derne,  Tripoli,  capture  of,  iv.,  161, 

Deschambault,  Canada,  iii.,  449. 

Deserters  from  the  British,  iii.,  422. 

Destouches,  Admiral,  defeated,  iv.,  53. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  iii.,  256;  surrendered,  311, 313;  at- 
tacked  by  Fontiac,  316 ;  surrendered  by  Hull,  iv. , 
189. 

Devens,  Charles,  IT.  S,  marshal,  iv.,  400;  Hayes's 
Attorney-general,  v.,  462. 
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Devens,  Richard,  Ui.,  384. 

Dewey,  Orville,  iv.,  398. 

Dewsljury,  William,  letter  of,  ii.,  184. 

Dexter,  Gooilmau,  Endicott's  assault  on,  i.,  536. 

Dexter,  Gregory,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Diaz,  Gen.  Porflrio,  captures  Piiebla,  v.,  396; 
takes  possession  of  City  of  Mexico,  397. 

Dickey,  Col.  W.  H.,  v.,  168. 

Dickinson,  Donald  M.,  appointed  Postmaster- 
general,  v.,  566. 

Dickinson,  Gov.  John,  his  memorial,  iv.,  99;  in 
Constitutional  Convention,  101. 

Dickinson,  Gen.  Philemon,  iii.,  546 ;  603. 

Dieskau,  Jean  E.,  expeditious  of,  iii.,  283,  285. 

Dighy,  Edward,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Digges,  Edwaril,  of  Virginia,  ii.,  222. 

Dighton  Rock,  inscription  on,  i.,  60. 

Dillenbflck,  Capt.,  at  Oriskany,  iii.,  578. 

Dincklage,  Lubbertus  van,  the  sclioul  at  Manhat- 
tan, i.,  444;  governor,  463;  of  Stuyvesant's  coun- 
cil, ii.,118, 136. 

Dinelv,  William,  ii.,  55  (note  4). 

Dinwiddie,  Robert,  of  Va.,  iii.,  78  ;  259  ;  295. 

District  of  Columbia,  movement  to  abolish  sla- 
very  in,  iv.,  397  ;  universal  suffrage  granted  to, 
v..  386. 

Disuuion,  early  talk  of,  iv.,  226  et  seq.  (See  also 
Recession.) 

Ditson,  case  of,  iii.,  381. 

Divine  River,  The.    (See  Chicago  River,  The  ) 

Dix,  Gen.  John  A.,  v.,  96  ;  on  the  "  atate  prisoner" 
commission,  12:i. 

Dixon,  Archibalil,  of  Kentucky,  iv.,  405. 

Dixou,  Col.,  at  battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  3(5. 

Dixon,  Jeremiah,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  30  (note); 
assists  in  running  "Mason  and  Dixon's  Line," 
496  (note). 

Dixon.  111.,  iv.,  295. 

Dock  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  ii.,  492. 

Doeg  Indians,  The,  Welsh  origin  of,  i.,  70;  at- 
tacked, ii.,  2i)4. 

Dole,  Sanford  IS.,  head  of  Hawaiian  x>rovisional 
goveruiiieiit,  v.,  626;  his  government  becomes 
periiuinent,  ii'2'.l 

"  Dollar  of  i-uT  Daddies,"  The,  v.,  515. 

D(dorea,  Mission  of,  ii.,  596  :  599. 

Dolphin,  Tliedespatcli-boat,  rejection  of,  by  gov- 
ernmenl,  v.,  554. 

Dom  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,  at  opening  of  Philadel- 
phia Centennial,  v.,  -ib^. 

Dominica,  The,  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Donelsou,  Andrew  J.,  iv.,  291) ;  nominated  for 
Vice-president,  421. 

Dongan,  Col.  Tliomas,  of  New  York,  iii.,  7  et  seq. 

Donnaconna,  Indian  Inrd  ot  Saguenay,  i.,  182. 

Donop,  Col.,  at  New  Yr.rk.  iii.,  493  ;  563. 

Doolittle,  James  R.,  v.,  a:u. 

Dorantes,  Pedro,  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  i.,  156. 

Dorantea,  Stephen,  ii.,  567. 

Dorchester,  England,  i.,  532. 

Dorcbeater,  Lord,  his  proclamation,  iv.,  116. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,i.,  532,  ii.,  9;  25. 

Dorchester  Companv,  formed,  i.,  420. 

Dorchester  Heights,  iii.,  396  ;  425. 

Dorchester  Neck,  iuiniigranta  land  at,  i.,  532 ;  iii., 
424. 

Dorr  War,  The,  iv.,  367. 

Dorreby  akull,  The,  i.,  33. 

Dorsey,  S.  W.,  in  Star  Route  frauds,  v.,  538. 

Doty,  Edward,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  393  (note). 

Doubleday,  Geji.  Ahner,  fires  llrst  gun  from  Sum- 
tei',  iv.,  453;  hia  metaphor  in  relation  to  Lee's 
army,  v.,  98 ;  in  temporaiy  command  of  First 
Corps,  99  ;  at  Gettysburg,  103. 

"  Dough-faces,"  The,  iv.,  270;  294. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  introduces  the  Nebraska 
hill,  iv.,  405;  denounces  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany, 419;  on  tlie  Sumner  affair,  420;  a  presi- 
dential candidate,  433 ;  laying  of  corner-stone  of 
monument  to,  v.,  384. 

Douglas,  Col.  William,  iii.,  505. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  settled,  i.,  333;  settlers  at,  ii.,  423; 
attack  on,  444  ;  iii.,  193. 

Dover,  Treaty  of,  ii.,  346. 

Dow,  Neal,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists,  v.,  521. 

Downie,  Capt.  George,  defeated  at  Plattsbarg,  iv., 
214  etseq. 

Downing,  Sir  George,  ii.,  427  (note). 

Drafts,  bill  authorizing,  v.,  73 ;  riots  in  New  York 
on  account  of,  117  et  seq. 

Drake,  Col.,  iii.,  461  462. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  in  Florida,  i.,  222;  succors 
Raleigh's  colony,  250 ;  on  Spanish  invaaion,  253 ; 
visits  California,  ii.,  553,  570  et  seq.;  liis  inter- 


view with  the  Indians,  572  et  seq.;  discoveries 
of,  575,  576. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  v.,  664, 

Drayton,  Capt.  Percival,  iv.,  494;  at  Fort  McAl- 
lister, v.,  148 ;  at  Mobile  Bay,  245 ;  orders  Farra- 
gut  lashed  to  maat,  246. 

Drayton,  Gen.  T.  F.,  iv.,  493,  494. 

Dred  Scott,  case  of,  iv.,  424 ;  the  decision,  347,  425. 

Dresaer,  Amos,  punislied,  iv.,  329. 

Drew,  Capt.,  iv.,  355. 

Diinker,  of  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  492. 

Drisius,  Dominie,  ii.,  237,  239. 

Drum,  Capt.,  Simon  H.,  at  Battle  of  Molino  del 
Rey,  iv.,  381. 

Drummond,  Gen.  Sir  Gordon,  atNiagara,  iv.,  202; 
at  Foit  Erie,  21.3. 

Drummond,  John,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Drummond,  William,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  276  ;  in  Bacon's 
rebellion,  307,  311  et  seq.;  executed.  316. 

Drummond,  Mrs.,  wile  of  William,  ii.,  '.MM. 

Drunkenness,  a  niisdenieanoi'  in  Va.,  iii.,  59. 

Drysdale,  Hugh,  of  Va.,  iii.,  76. 

Du  Queane,  Fort,  iii,,  257,  260.  262  etseq. 

Du  That,  Gilbert,  missionary,  i.,  323,  326. 

Duane,  James,  iv.,  129, 

Duaue.  William.  J.,  removed  from  Treasury,  iv., 
302. 

Dnbreuil,  Mr.,  invents  cotton-gin,  ii.,  551. 

Dubuque,  la.,  earthquake  of  1886  extends  to,  »., 
560. 

Duchambou,  Gov.  of  Louisburg,  iii.,  214,  215. 

Duck  Island  (Isles  of  Shoals),  ii.,  426,  427. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  in  England,  ii.,  387;  at  trial  of 
Leisler,  iii.,  22;  25;  an  ally  nf  Combury,  39; 
appohjted  Chief  Justice  of  N.  Y.,  Ill;  Governor 
of  Mass.  and  N.  H.,  120, 121 ;  at  Casco,  123 ;  re- 
moved, 126. 

Dudley,  Thomas,  v.,  661. 

Duhaut,  tJie  murderer  of  La  Salle,  ii.,  519,  520,  521. 

"  Duke's  Laws,"  The,  ii..  :i27  et  seq.;  rejected,  480. 

Dumas,  iu  Braddock  light,  iii.,  2(17. 

Dummer,  Willinm,  of  I\Ia.sr^.,  iii.,  130  ;  200. 

Duubarton,  N.  H.,  iii.,  ,'i,so. 

Duncan,  Capt.  James,  at  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey, 
iv.,3Sl. 

Duncan,  Thomas,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Dunlap,  William,  v.,  673. 

Dunmore.  Lord,  iii..  459. 

Dunning,  Jolin,  iii.,  369  ;  378  (note). 

Duperon,  iv.,  14I. 

Duplessis,  at  tbe  Chew  house,  iii..  561. 

Dnpont,  Admiral  S.  F.  (Captain)  iv.,  492  ;  experi- 
ments  of,  witli  monitors,  v.,  148;  attacks  the 
Charleston  forts,  151;  withdraws  from  Charles- 
ton, 152;  aaks  to  be  reheved,  153. 

Duqueanel,  Governor  of  Cape  Breton,  iii.,  i:08, 
209. 

Darand,  William,  of  Md.,  ii.,  218. 

Durant,  George,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  ii.,  271  et 
seq. 

Durkeo,  Capt.  John,  iii..  546. 

Dustin,  Haunali,  iii.,  lio. 

Dutch,  Tbe,  explorations  of,  in  America,  i..  .343  et 
seq.;  their  trading  station  at  Manhattan  Island, 
358;  early  settlements  of,  366  et  seq.;  their  pro- 
gress from  imo-ui-ii),  429  et  seq.;  rescue  English 
prisoners,  ii.,  6;  claim  the  Cfmueelicut  River, 
31 ;  their  ditiiculties  with  the  English,  32  et  seq.; 
character  of  their  colonization,  32;  their  rela- 
tions with  their  neighbors,  137  et  seq.;  the  end- 
ing of  their  rule  in  America,  229  et  seq. ;  final 
expulsion  of,  247  et  seq. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  The,  i.,  343,  345:  ii., 
380. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  The,  i.,  364. 

Duvivier,  expedition  of.  iii..  208 ;  215. 

Dyck,  Hendrick  van,  ii..  118  ;  136. 

Dyer,  Mary,  in  Boston,  ii..  183.  191  etseq. 

Dyre  or  Dyer.  William,  ii.,  44  (note),  113  (note) ; 
naval  commander,  143 ;  iii,,  6. 

Eagle,  The,  captured,  iv..  206. 

Earle.  Mrs.,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  228. 

Early,  Gen.  Juhal  A.,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  80, 
88 ;  repulses  Sigel,  230 ;  advances  within  aight  of 
Washington,  231 ;  forced  to  retreat,  232;  holds 
Ills  ground  in  the  Valley,  234 ;  at  Winches- 
ter, 235  et  seq.;  at  Fisher's  Hill,  236;  flight  of, 
237;  attacks  at  Cedar  Creek,  239;  his  forces 
transferred  to  Lee's  army,  241 ;  driven  out  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  328. 

Earthquake,  of  1727,  iii.,  204 ;  of  1886,  v.,  560. 

East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  ii.,  34,  35. 

East  India  Company,  The  Dutch,  i.,  343,345;  ii..330. 
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East  India  Comi>any,  The,  iii.,  367. 

East  Jersey.    (Bee  New  Jersey.) 

East  River,  N.  Y..  ii.,  339,  342,  343. 

Eastcliurch,  Tliomaa,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  284  ;  dies,  286. 

Easton,  CoL.iii.,  433,  434. 

Eastou,  John,  ii.,  46. 

Easton,  Nicholas,  ii.,  46, 113  (note). 

Easton,  Peter,  ii.,  46. 

Eastport,  Me.,  captured,  iv.,  216. 

Eaton,  Gen.,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv.,  46. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  scandal  over  his  marriage,  iv., 

298  et  seq. 
Eaton,  Theophilus,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  27,  30 ;  his 

correspondence  witli  Stuy vesant,  125  et  seq. 
Eaton,  William,  his  connection  with  Hamet,  iv., 

160 ;  a  witness  in  Burr's  trial,  162. 
Ebenezer,  Ga.,  iii.,  150. 
^ber,  The,  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  580. 
"Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England,"  The, 

v.,  662. 
Econochaca,  Ala.,  sacked,  iv.,  204. 
Ecorces  Hiver,  The,  iii.,  314. 
Ecuador,  represented  at  Pan-American  Congress, 

v.,  588. 
Ecuyer,  Capt.,  at  Fort  Pitt,  iii.,  323. 
Eden,  Charles,  of  N.  C,  iii.,  90. 
Eden,  Governor,  of  Md.,  iii.,  482. 
Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  action  at,  iii.,  564. 
Edi.son,  Thomas  A.,  v.,  484,  634. 
Edisto  River,  S.  C,  ii.,  362. 
Edmunds,  at  Hartford,  ii.,  25. 
Edmunds,  George  F.,  presidential  candidate  of 
anti-third-termers,  v.,  518;   his  anti-polygamy 
hill,  543 ;  Mugwump  candidate  in  1884,  550 ;  re- 
signs from  the  Senate,  625. 
Edrisi,  Arabian  geographer,!.,  66  (note). 
Edson,  Obed,  his  account  of  Brodhead's  expedi- 
tion, iv.,  7  (note). 
Education,  in  New  York,  iii.,  247. 
Edward,  Fort,  iii.,  283. 
Edward,  Prince,  of  North  Wales,  i.,  68. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  iii.,  204  (note),  205 ;  ex- 
tended literary  influence  of,  v.,  G62. 
Eelkens,  Jacob,  at  Fort  Nassau,  i.,  361;  367;  on 

English  ship  WilliaTn,  437. 
Effingham,  Lord  Howard  of,  in  Va.,  iii.,  67,  58. 
Egan,  Patrick  S.,  v.,  610. 
Eight  Men,  Board  of,  in  N.  Y.,  ii.,  118. 
"El  Mciro,"  Spanish  name  for  Inscription  Rock, 

ii.,  584. 
El  Paso,  Texas,  ii.,  584  et  seq.,  598. 
Elbertsen,  Elbert,  ii.,  134. 
Eldridge,  Giles,  at  Monliegan  Island,  i.,  335. 
Elections,  laws  governing,  v.,  482 ;  bill  for  federal 

supervisors  of,  697. 
Electoral  Commission  Bill,  The,  v.,  454. 
Electoral  Count  Bill,  The,  v.,  55M. 
Electricity,  use  of,  in  lighting,  v.,  483,  484 ;  exten- 
sive application  of,  by  1893,  634 ;  used  in  trans- 
portation, 635  ;  exhibit  of,  at  World's  Fair,  644. 
Elevated  railways,  v.,  484. 
Eliot,  John,  the  "apostle,"!,  539  ;  ii.,  19  ;  378;  437; 

his  meeting-house,  iii.,  394  (note) ;  v.,  661. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  aud  Raleigh,  i.,  235,  246. 
Ehzabeth,  N.  J.,  ii.,  321. 
Elizabeth  Island.    (See  Cuttyhunk.) 
Elizabeth  Islands,  The,  iii.,  10. 
Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  ii  .  321. 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  iii.,  522  ;  raid  on,  iv.,  11. 
Elke  River,  The,  ii.,  214. 
EUet,  Col.  Charles,  v.,  9. 
EUicott,  sent  to  Natchez,  iv.,  139. 
Elliot,  Capt.,  iv.,  196. 
Elliott,  Indian  chief,  iv.,  194. 
Ellis,  Governor  of  Georgia,  iii.,  29o. 
Ellis,  John  W.,iv.,  456.  _  .       ^^^ 

Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice,  sent  to  France,  iv.,  134. 
Ellsworth,  Col.  E.  E.,  killed  at  Alexandria,  iv., 
491. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  voted  for  as  "Vice-president, 
iv.,128.  ^  ^ 

Elm,  The  Washington,  iii.,  410  (note). 

Elmira.    (See  Newtown.) 

Elsingborg  or  Elfsborg,  ii.,  152, 153. 

Elwood,  Thomas,  ii.,  177  (note).  ,  .    ,,■ 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  Fremont's  stand  m  Mis- 
souri repudiated  by  Lincoln,  iv.,  479;  prelimi- 
nary proclamation  of  Lincoln,  566;  issue  ot 
final  proclamation  of,  v.,  70  et  seq.;  compensated 
emancipation  in  District  of  Columbia,  309 ;  total 
abolition  in  Maryland,  310 ;  assured  by  Thir- 
teenth Amendment,  313,  314;  announcement  oi 
ratification  of  amendment  securing,  377. 

Embargo,  The,  iv.,  123;  178,  180. 


Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  his  influence  upon  con- 
temporary literatui-e,  v.,  667,  668. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii..  390. 

Emory,  Gen.  W.  H.,  at  Mansfield,  v.,  171;   at 
Pleasant  Hill,  171 ;  reaches  Washington  just  in 
time,  232;  under  Sheridan,  234;  at  Cedar  Creek, 
239 ;  446. 
Enciso,  a  Spanish  captain,  i.,  143, 144. 
Eudicott,  John,  Goveiuor,  i.,  422,  520 ;  letter  of,  to 
Bradford,  521 ;  a  follower  of  Roger  Williams, 
542;  mutilates  the  flag,  543;  commands  expedi- 
tion to  Block  Island,  ii..  2  et  seq.,-  flnes  Clark, 
108 ;  his  treatment  of  Quakers,  182  et  seq.,-  192. 
Eudicott,  W.  C,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  War, 

v.,  654. 
Endymion,  The,  defeated,  iv.,  226. 
Engel,  George,  hung  for  complicity  in  Haymar- 

ket  murders,  v.,  5UJ. 
England,  gradual  alienation  from,  iii.,  329  et  seq.; 
repeals  tlie  Stamp  Act,  348  ;  quarters  troops  in 
Boston,  355;  beginning  of  Revolutionary  War 
with,  377 ;  colonies  declared  independent  of ,  470 
etseq.;  iieace  with,  iv,,  75;  war  with,  declared 
in  1812,  184;  results  of  war  with,  242;  claims 
against,  for  damage  done  by  Confederate  crui- 
sers, v.,  4 16  etseq.;  rejection  of  Johnson's  treaty 
with,  417;  treaty  of  Washington  with,  418; 
northwestern  boundarj'- dispute  with,  419 ;  wrath 
in,  over  decision  by  Geneva  Tribunal,  421 ;  re- 
newal of  fisheries  dispute  with,  567^  complica- 
tions with,  over  seal  fisheries,  568,  569 ;  refusea 
to  fill  Sackville-West's  place,  576 ;  indecisive  ac- 
tion of,  in  Samoa,  580 ;  her  agricultural  exhibit 
at  Chicago,  643. 
English,  Thomas,  at  Plymouth,   i.,   393   (note); 

death,  398. 
Enghsh,  William  H.,  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent, v.,  520. 
"  Englisli  Compromise,"  The,  iv.,  426. 
English  ignorance  of  Ameiica,  iii.,  354. 
EDfflishtuwn,  N,  J.,  iii.,  603. 
Enlistments,  difficulties  over,  iii.,  543. 
Ensenore,  an  Indian  chiel:  in  Va.,  i.,  248. 
Enterprise,  The,  captures  tlie  Soxer,  iv.,  206. 
Epervier,  The,  captured,  iv.,  224. 
Epigram,  An,  on  sugar  manufacture  in  1808,  iv.,. 

179  (note).    ■ 
Equal  Rights  Party,  The  National,  nominates. 

Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  v.,  575. 
Eric  the  lied,  colonizes  Greenland,  i.,  38. 
Ericsson,  John,  inventor  of  Monitor,  iv.,  500,  501  -,. 

his  leap  to  fame,  507. 
Erie,  Fort,  besieged,  iv.,  213. 
Brie,  Pa.,  iii.,  322. 
Erie  Canal,  The,  iv.,  275. 
Erie  Railroad,  The,  captured  by  Gould,  v.,  505; 

Gould's  losses  paid  bJ^  511, 
Erlanger,  Baron,  negotiates  Confederate  loan,  v.,. 

186. 
Erskine,  English  Minister  to  the  U.  S.,  iv.,  181. 
Erskirie,  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 

Escobedo,  Gen.,  besieges  Ciuer6taro,  v.,  396;  con- 
venes a  court  mai-tial  to  try  Maximilian,  396. 
Esopus,  attacked,  ii..  232,  235 ;  343. 
Espeio,  Antonio  de,  ii.,  578  et  seq^.,  583. 
"  Esplandian,"name  of  California  comes  from,  li.,. 

565. 
Esposito,  v.,  607. 
Essex,  The,  Porter's  cruises  in,  iv.,  191  et  seq.,  222  j 

captured,  223. 
Essex,  The,  v.,  582. 
Essex  Junior,  The,  iv.,  222  et  seq. 
Bstevanico,  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  i.,  156. 
Esther,  Queen  of  the  Narragansetts,  iii.,  115. 
Etherington,  Capt.,  iii.,  322. 
Eutaw  Springs,  Battle  of,  iv.,  63. 
"  Evangeline,"  v.,  667. 
Evans,  Col.,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  464. 
Evans,  John,  of  Fa.,  iii.,  179  et  seq.  .        _ 

Evarts,  William  M.,  counsel  for  Johnson  m  his 
trial  v.,  390;  on  Geneva  Tribunal,  420 ;  Hayes's 
Secretary  of  State,  462.  .... 

Everett,  Edward,  on  anti-slavery  societies,  iv., 
328-  recommends  that  discussion  of  slavery  b© 
made  penal,  341 ;  Minister  to  England,  345 ;  nom- 
inated for  Vice-president,  433. 
Everhard,  Sir  Bicnard,  of  N.  C.iu.,  lOo. 
Evertseii,  Cornells,  ii.,  347  etseq. 
Evertsen,  John,  ii.,  134.  ^„  ^ 

Ewell  Gen.  Richard  S.,  iv.,  525 ;  at  Cedar  Moan 
tain.  552 ;  worsted  by  Hooker  at  Bnstoe,  554 ;  his 
raid  into  Pennsylvania,  v.,  92  et  seq.;  at  Carlisle. 
97;  at  Gettysburg,  99  etseq.;  at  Orange  Court 
I      House,  198;  in  the  "Wilderness,"  200,  201;  at 
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Spottsylvania,  204 ;  sets  Are  to  bridges  in  Eicli- 

moiid,  3yi ;  taken  prisoner,  3d3. 
JEwinff,  Gen.  James,  iii.,  52(). 
Ewiug,  Tliuinas,  Jiia  liiiancialplan,  iv.,  360. 
Ewin;:;',  Gen.  Tlionias,  Jr.,  in  Missouri,  v.,  285. 
Jixeter,  N.  H.,  ii.,  422 ;  attacked,  447 ;  iusarrection 

at,iT.,99. 
Exports,  value  of  in  1807,  iv.,  IfiS. 
Eyles,  Francis,  iii-,  143  (note). 
Eyre,  Col.,  "vrouuded,  iv.,  69. 

FATll  OAKS,  Battle  ol,  iv.,  528,  529 ;  results  of,  530. 

Paircliihl,  Charles  S.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  5G(J. 

JFairlield,  Coim.,  war  with  Pequots  at,  ii.,  15;  its 
quarrel  with  tlio  Dutcli,  147 ;  destroyed,  iii.,  Glo. 

Fairhaven,  Conn.,  burned,  iii.,  607. 

Eall  River,  Mass.,  iv.,  245. 

Ealmoutli,  N.  H.,  Indians  at,  ii.,  441 ;  attacked  by 
Britisli,  lit,  41G. 

Faueuil  Hall,  iii.,  350 ;  429. 

Farmers'  Alliance,  The  National.  (See  Popu- 
hsts.  The.) 

Farragut,  Admiral  D.  G.,  in  command  of  Western 
Gull  blockading  squadron,  v.,  22 ;  runs  batteries, 
23,  24 ;  captures  New  Orleans,  25 ;  runs  batteries 
of  Vicksburg.  28 ;  attacks  tlie  defences  of  Mo- 
bile, 245;  viewsthe  light  from  the  rigging  of  the 
Hartford,  24G ;  orders  the  Hartford  forward,  247 ; 
reports  casualties  of  bis  fleet,  250;  illness  pre- 
vents bis  taking  command  of  fleet  at  Fort 
Fisher,  317;  accompanies  Johnson  in  "swing- 
ing round  the  circle,"  384. 

Farrar's  Island,  Va.,  i.,  299. 

Farrett,  James,  agent  of  Lord  Stirling,  ii.,  34. 

Fathers  of  New  England,  The,  in  Holland,  i.,  370, 
379;  ill  Eiiglaiiil.  :m. 

Fava,  Barnii.  v.,  ()09. 

F:tu  lett,  Cul.  William,  Iii  .  454. 

Favjil.  Cul.  JSorwiiod  at,  ii.,  207;  flgbt  in  harbor 
of,  iv.,22-1. 

Favtittrvillf,  Battle  uf,  v.,  47. 

Fayetti'viUf,  X.  c,  iii.,  4G4;  Sherman's  array 
arrives  at.  v.,  3'2l. 

FeUi2;(']',  Co!.,  at  atony  Point,  iii.,  Glo. 

Fi-l.ii:.  r,  Cnl.  George  B.,  iii.,  GIG  (note). 

Fi-ili'ial  P;ntv,  TIio  rise  of,  iv.,  103;  123;  electa 
Joliii  Adams,  12S;  defeat  of,  in  1800, 144  ;  166 ;  its 
up}ni.si1i(>ii  to  the  war  with  Englanil,  187;  tbreat- 
rns  to  leave  tlie  Union,  '^Z^^etseq.;  24G.  {See also 
A\'Iiit;  Party,  The,  and  Republlc-an  Party,  The.) 

rcileralist/niQ,  iv.,  103. 

Fill,  l[(iii\',  a  Fiieiids'  minister,  ii.,  177. 

Frll,  Margaret,  wile  of  George  Fox,  ii.,  177. 

l'>ll.n\,s,  (-;rii.,iii.,  4!l.3. 

FrllnWH,  >Ir.,  A^,■H)l. 

Feudal],  Jn.sias.  Governor  of  Md.,  ii.,  221 ;  iii.,  Gl. 

Feuii,  B<-ijj;niiin.  of  New  liaven,  ii.,  322. 

Fenwick,  Gt-orge,  nf  .saybrook,  ii.,  31. 

Fenwiclce,  Joliii,  Ni-\v  Jersey,  ii.,  474  et  seq. 

Fenlinand  and  Isalx-lla  of  Spain,  i.,  107  et  seq. 

Ferdinando,  Sinmn.  expedition  of,  i.,  251. 

FergUMitu,  Bieut.-cnl.,  at  ^Vallab's,  iv.,  37. 

Fernald,  Capt.  John,  iii.,  210. 

Ferreiu,  Gen.  Edward,  Burnside  request-^  relief 
of,  iv..  0^2. 

Ferry.  Sejiator  T.  W.,  v..  4:.]. 

Fcvryland.  a  eolnnj'  ul  l.ovd  Baltimore's,  i.,  486. 

Fes,s"(-ndi-n,  William  Pitt,  suceeeds  Chase  as 
Si'evetaty  nl  tlie  Treasury,  v,,  ilfil,  41)7;  liis  fail- 
uie  to  jilaee  a  hian,  270  ;  his  iH-a.^un.s  for  voting 
tin'  Jolinson'.s  aciiiutial,  31)2 ;  hi8  character  and 
tlH^  ltr(»h]eni  lufino  bim,  49^  ;  his  great  loan  ul 
!«(;■'>,  -I!i0;  resiijiialionof,  500. 

Field,  Jiinie.s  G.,  nominated  for  Vice-president 
by  Puiuili^l.M,  v.,  624. 

Field,  Justice  Stephen  J.,  on  Electoral  Cummis- 

sinii,  v..  -1-54. 
Field.  William,  ii..  113  (note). 
Ficideii,  ill  Haymaiket  not,  v.,  6G3;  imprisoned 

for  life,  but  pardniied,  5G4. 
Fitli-entb  Aiiieii<liiient,  The,  v.,  40S. 
Fillmcu'e.  Millai'd.  hia  aeet-'MSion  To  tlie  Presidency 

ii)inn  Taylni'\s  death,   iv.,    ;iU4 ;    nominated   lor 

President,  421. 
Finance,  o])ei-ations  in,  in  U.  S.,  from  IHOI  to  1879, 

v.,  48()etseq. 
Financial  difficulties  of  Now  England  in  1720,  iii., 

130. 
Finch,  Francis  M.,  writings  of,   during  recon- 
struction period,  v.,  372. 
Finegan,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  v.,  295. 
jrtngal.  The  Confederate  Blockade-runner.    (See 

Ladies'  Gunboat,  The.) 


Fire  Island  Inlet,  ii.,  163. 

Fischer,  Adolph,  hung  for  complicity  in  Haymar- 
ket  murders,  v.,  564. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  v., 
406;  Ills  connection  with  the-4?a&amaclaims,418. 

Fislij  Major  Nicholas,  iii.,  462 ;  quoted,  463. 

Fishback,  William  M.,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, v.,  289. 

Fisher,  Maiy  m  Boston,  ii.,  177, 178  ;  leaves,  181. 

Fisher,  Warren,  v.,  548. 

Fisheries,  privilege  accorded,  iv.,  77. 

Fisheries  Commission  of  1887,  The,  v.,  568. 

Fislieries  dispute,  The,  in  1782,  iv.,  77;  v.,  423  et 
seq.;  etforts  to  compose,  425;  passes  over  to 
successive  years,  426;  renewal  of,  in  1885,  554; 
its  slowness  of  settlement,  555  ;  apparently  in- 
terminable, 567 ;  again  temporarily  q.uieted  by 
Commission  of  1887,  568- 

Fisher's  Hill,  Battle  of,  v.,  23(5. 

Fishkill,  The  (Brandywiue),  is.,  159. 

Fisbkill,  N.  Y.,  Putnam  takes  his  post  at,  iii.,  588. 

Fisk,  Clinton  B.,  nominated  by  Prohibitionists, 
v.,  575. 

Fisk,  James,  Jr.,  early  life  of.  v.,  505 ;  argues  with 
Grant  to  suspend  gold  sales,  506 ;  his  fatal  ex- 
cess of  caution,  508;  orders  his  broker  to  buy 
gold  at  1.60,  510;  his  losses  never  paid,  511. 

Fitchter,  Mr.,  at  Mount  Wollaston,  i.,  423. 

Fitler,  E.  H.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1888,  v., 

Fitzpatrick,  Mr.,  iv.,  433. 

Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  v.,  329,  330. 

Five  Nations,  The,  ii.,  233  et  seq.;  council  of,  iii., 
2,  5,  11:  treaties  with,  25;  chiefs  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 44  ;  in  expedition  against  Canada,  45  ;  con- 
vey country  to  the  English  Icing,  48;  become 
Six  Nations,  48,  94. 

Flag,  American,  iii.,  420,  421;  rearrangement  of 
stars  and  stripes  in,  v.,  578. 

Flanders,  B.  F.,  v.,  177,  291. 

Flatbusb,  L.  I.,  ii.,  343  ;  the  British  occupy, 
iii.,  497. 

Flatlands,  L.  I.,  the  British  occupy,  iii.,  497. 

Flax,  in  Virginia,  iii.,  59. 

Fleet,  Henry,  i.,  494  ;  with  Clayborne,  501. 

Flemine:,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.,  535. 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  iii.,  551. 

Fletclier,  Benjamin.  Gov.,  ii,,  498  ;  iii.,  25. 

Fleury,  X,ieut.-coL,  iii.,  GIG. 

Floki  {or  Flokko),  visits  Iceland,  i.,  3G. 

Floods,  along  the  Ohio  in  1883,  v.,  541 ;  in  1884,  546. 

Florida,  State  of,  shell-heaps  in,  i.,  14  ;  discoveiy 
of,  147;  ii-,  554,  5.57  efseg-.,-  ceded  to  England,  iii. 
169 ;  secret  act  authorizing  its  seizure,  iv.,  248  ; 
ceded  to  the  U.  S.,  259 ;  secedes,  456  (note) ;  del- 
egates from,  not  allowed  to  vote  m  Kepublican 
convention  of  1864,  v.,  259;  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reconstruct,  205;  bayonet  govern- 
ment in,  443  ;  disputed  electoral  vote  in,  in  1876, 
451  et  seq. 

Florida,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  beginning  of 
career  of,  v.,  57;  escapes  from  Mobile,  162; 
career  of,  298;  capture  of,  298,  299  ;  claims  for  dep- 
redations by,  421. 

Flournoy,  Thomas  S.,  iv.,  440. 

Flower,  Enoch,  school-teacher,  ii.,  495. 

Floyd,  Gen.  John,  in  Jackson's  campaign,  iv.,  204. 

Floyd,  John  B.,  prominent  disunionist,  iv.,  440; 
action  of,  at  Fort  Donelson,  v.,  5. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  il,  35 ;  14.5 ;  Friends  at,  239  et  seq.; 
agitators  at,  257. 

Folger,  Charles  J.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  528  ;  death  of,  542  ;  his  crusbingde- 
feat  in  New  York,  543. 

Folsom,  Gen.,  iii.,  394. 

Folsou.  Lieut.,  iii.,  159. 

Fonseca,  Bishop  of,  i.,  121. 

Fontloroy,  M.  De,  sent  to  America,  iii.,  453,  553. 

Foot,  Samuel  A.,  iv.,  305. 

Foote,  Commodore  Andrew  H.,  at  Fort  Henry, 
v.,  3;  bombards  Island  Number  Ten,  8;  suc- 
ceeded by  Davis,  9 ;  death  of,  154. 

Forbes,  Gen.  Joseph,  iii.,  300. 

Forbes,  Mr.,  iv.,  430. 

Force  bill, The,  iv.,  309;  v.,  443  ;  in  1890,  597 ;  used  by 
Democrats  in  the  campaign  of  1892,  625. 

Ford,  Philip,  Penn's  steward,  iii.,  179. 

Fordham  Heights,  N.  Y..  iii.,  518. 

Foreigners  in  Congress,  iv.,  130  (note). 

Forest,  Capt.,  at  Trenton,  iii.,  530. 

Forests,  the  right  to,  iii.,  129. 

Forey,  Gen.,  v.,  163. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  iv.,  424  (note)  ;  stigmatized  by 
Johnson,  v.,  381. 
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Forrest,  Mrs.,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  287. 

Forrest,  Geu.  Nathan  B.,  cuts  off  Grant's  coinmu- 
nications,  v.,  4-1 ;  raid  of,  npou  Bover,  127 ;  cap- 
tures Streiglit'a  force,  128. 

Porrester,  Andrew,  Lady  Stirling's  a^ent,  U.,  12-1. 

Tort  Amsterdam,  i.,  367;  christened  Fort  James 
by  the  Kiigliali,ii.,  2(30. 

Fort  Assumption,  noai'  Memphis,  ii.,  549. 

Fort  Beversredc,  ii.,  151. 

Fort  Buchanan,  v.,  319. 

Fort  Caroline,  built,  i.,  198. 

Fort  Casiniir,  ii.,  153 ;  captured,  155,  156,  158 ;  266. 

Fort  Christina,  founded,  i.,  466,  467;  ii.,  152:  cap- 
tured, 150,  160. 

Fort  Conger,  v.,  533. 

Fort  Doneltson,  position  of,  v.,  3;  attacked  by 
Grant  and  Foote,  4  ;  capture  of,  5. 

Fort  Fisher,  importance  of,  v.,  316 ;  fleet  assembled 
at,  317;  ineffectual  attack  on,  318;  capture  of, 
319. 

Fort  Frontenac,  ii.,  516. 

Fort  Gaines,  invested  by  Gen.  Granger,  v.,  245; 
surrender  of,  248. 

Fort  Good  Hope,  i.,  440  etseq.;  seized,  ii.,  143;  148; 
4(J5. 

Fort  Gottenburg,  ii.,  151. 

Fort  Henry,  position  of,  v.,  3 ;  surrendered,  4, 

Fort  Hindman,  capture  of,  v.,  44. 

Fort  Jackson,  bombardment  of,  v.,  23 ;  surrender 
of,  26. 

Fort  James  (Fort  Amsterdam),  ii.,  266;  343. 

Fort  King  George,  ii-,  560. 

Fort  Macon,  capture  of,  iv.,  500. 

Fort  McAllister,  ineffectual  bombardment  of,  t., 
148  ;  Sherman  carries  it  by  assault,  280. 

Fort  Morgan,  attacked  by  Federal  fleet,  v.,  245 ; 
suriender  of,  248. 

Fort  Moultrie,  evacuated  by  Union  forces,  iv., 
447;  attacked  by  the  Federal  fleet,  v.,  151. 

Fort  Nassau,  occupied  by  the  English,  i.,  441;  by 
the  Dutch,  465  ;  ii.,  150,  153. 

Fort  Orange,  site  of  Albany,  i.,  366;  ii.,  129.  (See 
also  Albany.) 

Fort  Pickens,  ii.,  560 ;  occupied  by  Union  forces, 
iv.,  445. 

Fort  Pillow,  abandoned  by  insurgents,  v.,  9. 

Fort  Pulaski,  reduction  of,  iv.,  513;  v.,  280. 

Fort  St.  Louis,  ii.,  518;  598. 

Fort  St.  Philip,  v.,  23;  paasedby  fleet,  24;  surren- 
der of,  26. 

Fort  Stedman,  capture  of,  v.,  329;  recaptured  by 
Federals,  329. 

Fort  Sumter,  situation,  iv.,  446 ;  occupied  by  Ma- 
jor Anderson,  447;  surrendered,  453;  attacked 
by  the  Federal  fleet,  v.^  161 ;  reduced  to  ruins, 
156;  unsuccessful  attack  on,  158;  U.  S.  flag 
hoisted  over,  342. 

Fort  Trinity  (Trefalldigheit),  ii.,  156, 158. 

Fort  Wagner,  assault  on,  v.,  155;  capture  of,  157. 

Fort  "Wayne,  iii.,  314;  iv.,  114, 118. 

Fort  William  Henry,  at  Pemaquid,  ii.,  448. 

Fortune  Bay  outrage,  The,  v.,  567. 

Forty  Fort,  iii.,  609. 

Fossil  remains  in  Europe,  i.,  2 ;  in  America,  15. 

Foster,  Capt.,  iii.,  449. 

Foster,  Charles,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
8ur3%  v.,  G25. 

Poster,  Gen.  J.  G.,  iv.,  498 ;  military  governor  at 
Newborn,  499;  at  Savannah,  v.,  281;  occupies 
Charleston,  324 ;  in  command  of  a  military  de- 
partment after  the  war,  359. 

Foster,  John  W.,  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  v., 
626;  disavows  Stevens's  action  in  Hawaii,  627; 
his  progress  towards  annexation  of  Hawaii,  628. 

Foster,  Stephen  C,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  372. 

Fothergill,  Samuel,  on  the  Quakers,  ii.,  171,  172. 

Fouace,  Rev.  Mr.,  in  the  controversy  with  Gov. 
Nicholson,  iii.,  70. 

Pouchet,  iv.,  132. 

"Four  Elements,"  The,  v.,  661. 

■'  Four  Monarchies,"  The,  v.,  661. 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  The,  passage  of,  v.,  382 ; 
its  ratification  a  requisite  to  reconstruction,  403. 

Powler,  Robert,  brings  Friends,  ii.,  185. 

Fowltown,  Fla.,  iv.,  249. 

Fox,  CharlesJames,quotedastobattle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  iv.,  48 ;  retires  from  ofiBce,  76. 

Pox,  Christopher,  ii.,  166. 

Fox,  George, ii.,  165  etseq.;  in  Mass.,  197;  in  Hol- 
land, 486 ;  in  Philadelpliia,  494. 

Pox,  Gustavus  V.,  v.,  22. 

Fox  River,  The,  ii.,  501,  503. 

Fractional  currency,  issue  of,  t.,  53  et  seq.,  495. 

France,  alliance  with,  iii.,  598 ;  commercial  rclar 


tions  with,  iv.,  107 ;  on  the  brink  of  war  with  the 
U.  S.,  134. 

"  France  and  England  in  America,"  v.,  666. 

Francis  I.,  sends  an  expedition,  i.,  175. 

Francis,  a  Seminole  cliief,  iv.,  253. 

Francis,  Col,,  killed,  iii.,  574. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  The,  v., '416. 

Frankland,  State  of,  iv.,  97. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  iii..  137 ;  goes  to  Philadelphia, 
138,  J89;  founds  tlie  Pa.  Gazette  and  Poor  Rich- 
ard's Almanac,  190;  postmaster  of  Pa.,  190;  in- 
fluence of  Whiteiield's  preaching  on,  207 ;  meets 
Gov.  Burnet  of  N.  Y.,  244 ;  his  plan  for  union,  261 ; 
his  advice  to  Braddock,  264 ;  before  Parliament, 
347 ;  Hutchinson's  letters  to,  3C8 ;  the  arm y,  419 ; 
commissioner  to  Canada,  449 ;  on  independence, 
471;  on  the  committee  which  drew  up  the 
Declaration,  483 :  peace  commissioner,  512 ;  com- 
missioner in  Paris,  iv.,  76 ;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention,  100;  writings  of,  v.,  663 

Franklin,  James,  iii.,  136 ;  imprisoned,  137. 

Franklin,  William,  ot  N.  J.,  arrested,  iii.,  481. 

Franklin,  Gen.  W.  B.,  on  the  Chickahominy,  iv., 
524;  at  Cold  Harbor,  534;  joins  Pope  at  Centre- 
viUe,  557 ;  under  McClellan,  560 ;  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  561,  562;  at  Antietam,  563,  564;  under 
Burnside,  574;  pronounces  against  continuing 
attack  at  Fredericksburg,  578  ;  moves  up  river, 
581;  Burnside  requests  relief  of,  582;  with 
Banks,  v.,  IG8;  reaches  Alexandria,  169;  re- 
signs his  command,  174. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  iii.,  259. 

Praser,  Capt.,  at  Bennington,  iii.,  580. 

Praser,  Geu.,  iii.,  450, 668  et  seq. 

Praser,  Mrs.,  warned  by  Sanute,  iii.,  95. 

Frazier's  Farm,  Battle  of.  iv.,  538  ;  conflicting  ac- 
counts and  results  of,  539. 

Prederica,  Ga.,  iii.,  166;  battle  at,  161. 

Frederick,  Md.,  iii.,  80,  263;  trihute  exacted  of, 
by  Early,  v.,  230. 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  on  America,  iii.,  453,  546. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  676  et  seq.:  results 
of,  578,  579. 

Free  blacks,  condition  of,  iv.,  332. 

"Free  Democracy,"  The,  iv.,  402. 

Free  Silver  Party,  The,  v.,  598;  energetic  fight 
of,  in  1893,  630, 

Freeborne,  William,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Freedmen's  Bureau,  organization  of,  v.,  280; 
function  of,  357,  368 ;  discontinuance  of,  in  1872, 
359;  good  work  of,  380. 

Freeman,  Jordan,  kills  Major  Montgomery,  iv.,  69. 

Freeman's  Farm,  Battle  of,  iii.,  585  et  seq. 

Freeman  Tavern,  Tue,  iii.,  546. 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederick  T.,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State,  V.  528. 

Fremont,  John  C,  his  expedition  to  California, 
iv.,  373;  nominated  for  President,  422;  assumes 
command  at  St.  Louis,  476;  issues  proclama- 
tion of  reprisal  and  emancijiation,  479 ;  quarrels 
with  the  Blairs,  480;  removed  from  command, 
482;  declines  to  serve  under  Pope,  647;  nomi- 
nated for  President,  v.,  254 ;  withdraws,  254. 

Fremont,  O.,  iv.,  194. 

French,  John,  at  Newcastle,  iii.,  180, 181. 

French,  Gen.  William  H.,  at  Cold  Harbor,  iv., 
534;  at  Fredericksburg,  576;  v.,  94;  ordered  to 
Frederick,  97. 

French  church,  in  N.  Y.,  iii,,  48. 

French  Creek,  Pa.,  iii.,  556. 

French  fortification  a,  iii.,  255,  256. 

French  War,  The,  iii.,  254  et  seq. 

French  Mountain,  iii.,  285. 

Frenchman's  Bay,  Mount  Desert,  i.,  323. 

Prenchtown,  Battle  of,  iv.,  193, 

Freneau,  Philip,  writings  of,  v.,  663. 

Fresh  River.    (See  Connecticut  River.) 

Preydis,  i.,  46 ;  brave  act  of,  62  ;  colony  of,  55,  58. 

Prick,  H.  C,  shot  by  an  anarchist,  v.,  614. 

Friends,  ii.,  166  et  seq.:  called  "  Quakers,"  176 ;  in 
New  England,  177  etseq.;  laws  against,  179,  182, 
187,189;  sufferings  of,  239  et  seq.;  in  N.  J.,  475 
et  seq.;  in  Pa.,  488  et  seq.;  on  slavery,  iii.,  176 ; 
Gov.  Keith  and  ine,  187. 
Pries's  insurrection,  iv.,  121. 

Frisland,  Island  of,  i.,  78 ;  seen  by  Frobisher,  231. 
Frobisher,  Martin,  sails  in  search  of  a  northwest 

passage,  i.,  230. 
Fi'oUe,  The,  captured  by  the  Wasp,  iv.,  192. 
Fronten  ac,  Louis,  Count  de,  ii.,  502 ;  aids  La  Salle, 
510,  512;  iii.,  16,  18,  19 ;  29. 

Fronteuac,  Fort,  iii.,  266,  299. 

Frost,  Daniel  M.,iv.,  472. 

Frost,  Major,  killed  at  Kittery,  ii.,  449. 
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Fry,  Capt.,  captured  on  the  Virginius  SLnA  shot, 

v.,  412. 
Fry,  Col.  Joshua,  iii„  258,  260. 
Fugill,  Tliomas,  of  New  Haven,  ii,,  30  (note). 
Fugitive  slaves,  in  Florida,  iv.,  247  ;  tJie  question 

of,  342 ;  bill  for  surrender  of,  394  et  seq. 
Fuller,  Capt.,  in  Md.,  ii.,  219,  222. 
Fuller,  Melville  W.,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 

17.  S.  Supreme  Court,  v.,  566. 
Fulton,  Robert,  his  first  steamboat,  iv.,  169. 
Fundamental  Constitutions,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  276 

et  seq. ;  368. 
Fusang,  Chinese  name  of  America,  i.,  85. 

GAiisiiEN,  Col.  Christopher,  of  South  Carolina, 
iii.,  466. 

Gadsden,  Fort,  iv.,  253. 

Gage,  Gen.,  iti.,  344  ;  sends  troops  to  Boston,  356; 
Gov.  of  Mass.,  376 ;  his  wife,  397  ;  recalled,  411. 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.,  on  the  Niagara,  iv.,  213 ;  in 
Florida,  248  ;  his  expedition  to  Tampa,  352. 

Qaines,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v.,  245. 

Gaines's  Mills,  Battle  of,  iv.,  535  ;  results  of,  536. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  in  Whiskey  Insurrection,  Iv., 
118;  a  peace  commissioner.  209  j  gives  warning 
of  Ross's  expedition,  218. 

Gallop,  Capt.,  ii.,  413. 

Gallop,  John,  finds  Oldham's  vessel,  i.,  557. 

Galloway,  pioneer,  iii.,  610. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  iii.,  522. 

Galphin,  Fort,  reduction  of,  iv.,  60. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  captured  by  Magruder,  v.,  165, 
166 ;  strike  of  f reif^ht-haudlers  in ,  561. 

Galvez,  his  expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  iv.,  7. 

Gamble,  H.  E.,  iv.,  478. 

Gamelin,  Antoine,  iv.,  114. 

Gamlason,  TJiorliall,  a  Norse  7nei  chant,  i.,  46. 

Gandera,  an  explorer  in  Ariz<iu;i,  ii.,  591. 

Gansevoort,  Col.,  iii.,  576,  579. 

Garay,  Francis,  explores  Gulf  of  Mexico,  i.,  148, 
149. 

Gallon,  tortured,  iv.,  249. 

Garilar  Svafarson,  visits  Iceland,  i.,  36. 

Gardar-holni,  Icelaiul  so  called,  i.,  36. 

Gardener,  Capt.,  atOriskauy,  iii.,  578. 

Gardiner,  Capt.,  ii.,  413. 

Gardiner,  Sir  Christopher,  i.,  539. 

Gardiner,  David,  ii.,  24  (note). 

Gardiner,  Capt.  Lion,  ii.,  5,  6  ;  34  ;  93. 

Gardiner's  Island  (Maucliomack),ii.,  34. 

Gardner,  Col.,  iii., .393. 

Garfield,  Gen.  James  A.,  advises  Bosecrans  to 
fight,  v.,  130;  returns  to  field  of  battle,  135;  nom- 
inated by  Republicans,  519;  career  of,  519; 
election  of,  521 ;  Conkling's  war  against,  522 ; 
assassination  of,  523;  his  lingering  and  death, 
524;  his  character,  525;  payment  of  claims  tor 
attendance  of,  527  ;  dedication  of  monument  to, 
620. 

Garland,  Augustus  H.,  Cleveland's  Attorney- 
general,  v.,  554. 

Garland,  Gen.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  380. 

Garlington,  Albert  C,  iv.,  438. 

Garliugton,  Lieut.  E.  A.,  liia  attempt  to  rescue 
tJreely,  v.,  534. 

Garuett,  Gen.  Richard  B.,  killed  at  Gettysburg, 
v.,  103. 

Garonne,  The,  of  the  Western  Co.,  it.,  533. 

Garrick,  quoted,  iii..  207. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  iv.,  316  et  seq.;  mobbed, 
330. 

Gary,  Ju(lj,a%  in  anarchist  tiials,  v.,  564. 

Gasci'it^nr,  (JtMtrge,  publishes  Gilbert's  "Dis- 
coui'.sf,"  i.,  230. 

Gates,  Horatio,  with  Braddock,  iii.,  267;  Adjt.- 
jii-ii.,  107  ;  senr  tn  N.  J.,  521 ;  supersedes  Schuy- 
ler, r)S-! ;  I'lesiiU'iir,  of  the  Board  of  War,  596; 
taki'H  L'i)nnuaiid  m  the  South,  iv.,  34. 

Gates,  Sir  Tliomaa,  Gov.  of  Virginia,  i.,  292,  299. 

Gayoso,  iv.,  139. 

Gazette,  The  Boston,  established,  iii.,  136. 

Gazzana,  Luke  de,  i.,  141  (note). 

Geary,  Jolni  W.,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  413. 

Geary  Chinese  law,  The,  v.,  618. 

General  Zovett,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v..  9. 

General  Armstrong,  The  privateer,  destroyed,  iv., 
224. 

Genesco,  N.  Y.,  iv.,  6. 

Genet,  Edmund  Charles,  iv.,  123,  132 ;  issues  com- 
missions in  the  West,  138 ;  founds  Jacobin  clubs, 
140. 

Geneva  Tribunal,  The,  v.,  419  et  seq.;  amount 
awarded  U.  S.  by,  421 ;  decisions  of,  on  points  of 
international  law,  422,  423. 


Genre,  mutinies  against  Laudonni6re,  i.,  200. 

George  I.,  death  of,  iii.,  135. 

George  III.,  taxes  the  colonies,  iii.,  334;  his 
statue,  350,  487 ;  liis  speeches,  364,  451,  454,  566. 

George,  Capt.,  of  the  JSoae,  ii.,  393. 

George,  Fort,  fire  in,  iii.,  226,  245. 

George,  Fort  (William  Heuiy),  iii.,  289 ;  captured, 
iv.,  196 ;  abandoned,  202. 

George,  Lake,  iii.,  284  et  seq. 

George,  Mrs.,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  229. 

Georgetown,  S.  C,  capture  of,  iv.,  60. 

Georgia,  Stat-?  of,  Margravate  of  Azilia,  iii.,  140 ; 
chartered,  143;  slavery  in,  153;  tenure  of  lands 
in,  154;  at  war  with  Spaniards,  159  et  seq.;  its 
condition,  166;  surrender  of  its  charter,  166;  not 
in  first  Congress,  168;  adopts  Constitution,  487; 
Indian  troubles  in,  iv.,  287 ;  in  conflict  with  the 
general  government,  288 ;  Sherman's  march 
through,  v.,  274etseq.;  provisional  governor  of, 
aiipointed  in  1865,  376 ;  difficulties  of  reconstruc- 
tion in,  408;  race  riots  in,  409;  finally  readmitted 
to  the  Union,  410;  Populists  triumph  in,  604; 
damage  along  the  coast  of,  in  hurricane  of  1893, 
631. 

Georgia,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  v.,  302. 

Germain,  Lord  George,  iii.,  568  (note) ;  his  opinion 
on  the  war,  iv.,  56;  goes  out  of  office,  75. 

German  Flats,  settlements  on,  devastated,  iii., 
609. 

Germantown,  Battle  of,  iii.,  558  et  seq. 

Germany,  trouble  with,  over  American  pork,  v., 
542 ;  her  course  in  Samoa,  580 ;  her  building  at  the 
World's  Fair,  649 ;  her  exhibit  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, 660. 

Gerrish's  Island,  N.  H".,  ii.,  419. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  iii.,  413  ;  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, iv.,  100 ;  commissioner  to  France,  132. 

Getty,  Gen.  George  W.,  moves  to  Hanover  Junc- 
tion, v.,  96. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  v.,  98  et  seq.;  results  of, 
105,  106. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  iv:,  240. 

Gibbets,  Tlie  Year  of  Three  (Tory  name  for  1777), 
iii.,  566. 

Gibbon,  Gen.  John,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  80;  at 
Gettysburg,  103;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, 208. 

Gibbons,  ii..  427  (note). 

Gibbons,  Sarah,  at  Boston,  ii.,  240  (note). 

Gibbs,  Major  Caleb,  iii.,  561. 

Gibbs,  Samuel,  killed,  iv.,  235. 

Gibson,  Kev.  Ricliard,  at  Portsmouth,  ii.,  421. 

Gibson,  William,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  anti-slavery  resolutions  and 
resignation  of,  iv.,  345  ;  in  Free  Soil  convention, 
403. 

Gila  Rivtr,  The.  ii.,  oSS  et  seq. 

Gilbert,  Baitli()lom(.^\-.  in  Vii-ginia,  i.,  259,  260. 

Gilbert,  sir  Iliniiphrey,  his  "Discourse,"  i.,  229; 
voyjii^cs,  2:^(1.  240. 

Gilbert,  Mattliew,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  30  (note), 

Gilbert,  Otho,  i.,  233. 

Gilbert,  Kaleigli,  i.,  268;  in  the  Popham  expedi- 
tion, 317,  320. 

Gillam,  trader  in  N.  C,  ii.,  286. 

Gillmore,  G  en.  Quincy  A.,  at  Fort  Pulaski,  iv.,  513; 
succeeds  Hunter,  v.,  154;  takes  Fort  Wagner, 
156;  bombards  Charleston,  157, 158;  his  part  in 
Grant's  caniijaign,  199;  in  Florida,  295. 

Gilmore,  J.  R.,  on  an  errand  of  peace,  v.,  268. 

Gioia,  Flavia,  introduces  magnetic  needle,  i.,  35. 

Girdlestone,  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.,  460  (note). 

Girty,  Simon,  iv.,  110. 

Girty's  Town,  Ind.,  destroyed,  iv.,  114. 

Gist,  Christopher,  explorer,  iii.,  258. 

Gist,  Col.  Mordecai,  at  Edge  Hill,  iii.,  564;  at 
Battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  36. 

Gist,  W.  H.,  iv.,  439. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  v.,  420. 

Gladwyn,  Major  iii.,  314,  316  etsea. 

Glammis,  Lady,  burned  as  a  witch,  ii.,  452. 

Gleason,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.,  510. 

Glen,  Governor,  of  South  Carolina,  iii.,  295. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  iii.,  416. 

Gloucester,  Va.,  fortified,  iv.,  71 ;  invested,  73. 

Gloucester  County,  Va.,  ii.,  304,  305. 

Gloucester  Point,  ii.,  152 ;  Bacon  at,  311. 

Glover,  Col.,  iii.,  502;  general,  513;  at  Trenton, 
628;  575;  quoted,  582,  587  (note). 

Glover,  Mrs.,  hanged  in  Boston,  ii.,  ISo,  456. 

Glover,  William,  of  North  Carolina,  iii..  87. 

Godfrey,  Edward,  in  York,  Me.,  i.,  3;i(j. 

Godhavn,  Greenland,  v.,  533. 
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Godyn,  Samuel,  a  New  Netherland  patroon,  i.,  431. 

Gof^  Natlian,  Jr.,  appointed.  Secretary  of  tlie 
Navy,  v.,  516. 

GoflFe,  Col.  William;  ii.,  379  ;  410. 

Gold,  premium  on,  in  18G2,  v.,  491 ;  premium  on,  in 
1863,  495;  gambling  in,  49(i;  sells  as  lilgli  as  2.85, 
498,  499 ;  (Crops  to  i:28h.  May  11,  1865,  502 ;  Fisk 
andGonld's  attempt  to  corner,  504  e(seg;.;  Gould's 
plan  to  stop  government  sales  ol,  50ti ;  reaches 
1.44, 508 ;  government  implored  to  sell,  509 ;  more 
received  than  paid  out  on  the  first  day  of  re- 
sumption, 513 ;  U.  S.  reserve  threatened,  630. 

Gold,  liieut.-col.,  iii.,  548. 

Gold,  Mr.,  in  first  Colonial  Congress,  iii.,  20. 

Golden  Gate,  The,  at  San  Francisco,  ii.,  576. 

"  Golden  Legend,"  The,  v.,  667. 

Golden  Zion,  The,  in  the  Wevern,  ii.,  218. 

Goldenrod,  The,  recommended  by  Populists  as 
national  flower,  v.,  604, 

Goldsborough,  Commodore  Louis  M.,  commands 
Roanoke  expedition,  iv.,  498. 

Gomez,  Stephen,  on  North  American  coast,  i.,  151. 

*'  Gondola,"  the  word,  iii.,  379  (note). 

Goudomar,  and  the  Virginia  Company,  i.,  481. 

Gooch,  William.  Governor  of  Va.,  iii.,  76. 

Good,  Sarah,  tried  for  wltchcrait,  ii,  458. 

*'  Good  feeling,"  era  of,  iv.,  282. 

Goodwin,  John,  daughter  of,  in  witchcraft  excite- 
ment, ii.,  455,  456. 

Goodyear,  Stephen,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  125. 

Gookni,  Charles,  of  Pa.,  iii.,  185,  186. 

Gookin,  Kev.  Mr.,  ii.,  19. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Alexander,  iii.,  153. 

Gordon,  Gen.  John  B.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  -v.,  239; 
captures  Fort  Stedman,  329;  409;  at  Grant's 
funeral;  557;  584. 

Gordon,  Lieut.,  iii.,  323. 

Gordon,  Patrick,  of  Pa.,  iii.,  18S,  isf). 

Gordon,  Robert,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Gordon,  Thomas,  of  Va.,  ii.,  317. 

Gore,  Lieut.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  384. 

Gorgeana,  "city  "  of,  at  York,  Me.,  ii.,  420. 

Gorges,  Sir  Fernando,  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
England,  i.,  316;  sends  expeditions  to  Maine, 
329,  331 ;  before  Parliament,  332 ;  secures  Laco- 
nia  grant  with  Mason,  333 ;  Winthrop  on,  ii.,  56 ; 
Me.  and  N.  H.  patent  of,  419  et  seq.,  427. 

Gorges,  John,  i,,  334. 

Gorges,  Robert,  and  Plymouth  Co.,  i.,  333,  334. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  ii.,  68;  at  Providence,  69  et  seq.; 
at  Shawomet,  74,  75  (note) ;  summoned  to  Bos- 
ton, 79;  attacked,  80  eiseg;.;  aprisoner,  85  etseff,; 
returns  to  Sliawomet,  97  et  seq.;  petition  of,  113. 

Goshen,  Pa.,  iii.,  556. 

Gosnold,  Anthony,  dro^-ned  at  Jamestown,  i.,  290. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  voyages  to  New  England, 
i.,  259,  262,  265 ;  a  member  of  "Virginia  Council, 
270 ;  death  of,  275. 

Gosport,  Va.,  navy-yard,  destroyed  by  secession- 
ists, iv.,  460. 

Gosselyn,  Gen.,  takes  Castine,  iv.,  216. 

Gould,  Jay,  early  life  of,  v.,  504,  505;  attempts  to 
stop  government  sales  of  gold,  506 ;  lays  his 
final  plans  upon  suspension  of  sales,  507  ;  his 
losses  paid  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  510 ;  in  South- 
western strike,  562. 

Gourgues,  Dominiaue  de,  in  Florida,  i.,  215,  216, 
220. 

Gove,  Edward,  anti-renter,  in  N.  H.,  it.,  429. 

Government  securities,  dealings  in,  v.,  490 ;  issues 
of,  during  McCulloch's  administration  of  Trea- 
sury, 503. 

Governors,  Royal,  iii.,  25  et  seq. 

Governor's  Island,  i.,  444. 

Gowanus,  L.  I.,  ii.,  343. 

Gowanus  Creek,  iii.,  498, 

Gowen,  Franklin  B.,  v.,  474. 

Grace  before  meat,  iii.,  49  (note),  21,5  (note). 

Graffenried,  Baron  de,  iii.,  92. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  ii.,  292 ;  iii.,  363,  365. 

Graham,  William  A.,  iv.,  403. 

Graiue,  Jasper,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  155  (note). 

Granby,  Fort,  reduction  of,  iv.,  60. 

Granby,  Marquis  of,  withdraws  from  the  cabinet, 
iii.,  365. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  The,  organization 
of,  v.,  353. 

Grand  Embarkation,  The,  iii.,  351. 

Grand  Island,  iv.,  355. 

Grand  Pre,  treaty  of,  ii.,  550  ;  iii,,  277  et  seq. 

Grand  review  of  the  array,  v.,  332. 

Granganaraeo,  Indian  chief,  i.,  244,  248. 

Granger,  Gen.  Gordon,  at  Chickamauga,  v.,  135; 
245 ;     compels    Anderson    to    surrender    Fort 


Gaines,  248 ;  under  Gen.  Canby  at  Mobile,  249. 

Grangers,  The,  rise  of,  v.,  465 ;  victories  for,  In 
courts,  466;  their  anti-railroad  infiuence  in 
Iowa,  577. 

Grant,  Dame,  iii.,  539. 

Grant,  Gen.  James,  ii.,  493 ;  499 ;  556. 

Grant,  Lieut.-col.,  iii.,  500. 

Grant,  Major,  at  Grant's  Hill,  iii.,  300  ;  574  (note). 

Grant,  Gen.  Ulysses  S.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  384; 
narrowly  escapes  remaining  in  civil  life,  483; 
at  Cairo,  434;  in  the  Fitz  John  Porter  case, 
559;  moves  on  Fort  Henry,  v.,  3 ;  captures  Fort 
Donelaon,  5:  chri.stened  "Unconditional  Sur- 
render," and  promoted  toraukof  niajoi-general, 
6;  succeeds  C.  F.  Smith,  14;  at  Sliiloli,  15  eeeeg.; 
retired  by  Halleck,  20;  descends  Mississippi 
towards  Vicksburg,  35  ;  opens  campaign  against 
Vicksburg,  39,  40;  takes  personal  command  of 
Vicksburg  expedition,  106 ;  movements  of,  near 
the  city,  107,  108;  besieges  Vicksburg,  109,  liO; 
his  course  after  thesurrender,  112, 113  ;  his  sum- 
ming up  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  114 ;  urges 
Rosecrans  to  attack  Bragg,  126;  his  sarcastic 
opinion  of  Jefferson  Davis,  137;  in  command  of 
Division  of  the  Mississippi,  137;  arrival  of,  in  Chat- 
tanooga^ 138;  fights  battle  of  Chattanooga.  139, 
140  ;  his  report,  141;  .sends  Sherman  to  Burhside's 
aid,  142 ;  thankedby  Lincolnfor  Cliattanoogaaud 
Knoxville,  145;  appointed  heutenant-general, 
169,  190;  puts  an  end  to  Red  River  expedition, 
172;  Jiis  friendship  witli  Sherman,  191;  forces 
under,  in  Virginia,  194 ;  sums  up  the  military 
situation,  196;  plans  of,  197;  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, 200  et  seq.;  at  Spottsylvaiiia,  202  et  seq.; 
"to  fight  it  out  on  tliis  line,"  203 ;  reaches  the 
North  Anna,  205 ;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, 208;  decides  to  besiege  Richmond,  209;  his 
letter  to  Halleck  on  the  situation,  210 ;  his  tiglit 
grasp  on  Riclimond,  228:  suggests  Sheridan  as 
commander  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  234;  sug- 
gested as  a  candidate  for  President,  255  et  seq.; 
consents  to  Sherman's  plan  of  marching  across 
Georgia,  274;  Ids  orders  to  Gen.  Weiizel  not 
received,  318;  sends  Gen.  Terry  to  attack  Fort 
Fisher  a  second  time,  319;  persuades  Lincoln  to 
meet  peace  commissioners,  326;  orders  a  general 
movement  forward,  329;  invitesLincoln  to  visit 
him  at  headquarters,  332 ;  pursues  Lee's  army, 
333 ;  invites  Lee  to  surrender,  334;  meets  Lee  at 
Appomattox  Court  House,  334;  at  grand  review 
of  tiie  army  at  Washington,  352;  disagrees  with 
Johnson  on  Mexican  (juestion ,  363 ;  accompanies 
Johnson  in  liis  "swinging  round  the  circle," 
384;  command  of  the  armj'  taken  from  the 
President  and  vested  in,  386;  assigned  to  Stan- 
ton's office,  but resignsit soon  after,  388;  his  sub- 
sequent quarrel  with  the  President,  389;  tlielogi- 
cal  Republican  candidate  in  1868,403;  accepts 
nomination  with  famous  "  Let  us  have  peace" 
letter,  404;  elected  President,  40(i;  his  strange 
first  cabinet,  406 ;  his  scheme  for  annexing  San 
Domingo,  414;  429;  liis  course  splits  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  431,  432;  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion, 433;  his  overwhelming  maioritjs  436;  offi- 
cial corruption  during  his  second  term,  438;  his 
famous  "Let  no  guilty  man  escape"  order, 439: 
proposed  for  athird  term,  442;  sustains  Kellogg 
in  Louisiana,  445;  recognizes  Baxterin  Arkan- 
sas,447;  strengthens  Washington  defences,  454; 
at  opening  of  Centennial,  458;  the  civil  ser\'ice 
under,  464;  his  confidence  inhimself,  504  ;  Fisk 
and  Gould  attempt  to  get  liim  to  have  no  gold 
sold,  506;  orders  suspension  of  gold  sales,  507; 
induced  to  go  away  from  Wasliington,  507; 
Fisk's  letter  causes  his  return,  508;  reaches 
Washington  and  orders  gold  sales,  510;  his  re- 
sponsibility for  Black  Friday  panic,  511 ;  his 
tour  around  the  world,  516 ;  opposition  to,  for  a 
third  term,  517;  "anytliingtobeat— "  519  ;  clos- 
ing years  and  death  of,  555 ;  his  imposing  fu- 
neral, 556,  557;  dedication  of  monument  to,  620, 

Grantham,  ii.,  315. 

"Grants,"  the  Hampshire,  iii.,  430. 

Grant's  Hill,  Pa.,  iii.,  300. 

Granville,  Lord,  iii.,  83,  85. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  ordered  to  the  American  coast, 
iv.,  65 ;  defeats  Graves,  71. 

Grave  Creek,  Va.,  mound  at,  i,,  27. 

Graves,  Admiral,  iii..  416;  defeated,  iv.,  71. 

Gravesend,  L.  I.,  ii.,  145. 

Gravesend  Bay,  iii.,  496,  497. 

Gray,  killed  in  the  "Boston  Massacre,"  in.,  363 
(note). 
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Gray,  on  Mass.  Committee  of  Safety,  iii.,  386. 

QTny,  laaac  P.,  v.,  573. 

Gray,  "Robert,  Iv.,  170. 

Grayson,  Col,  William,  iii-,  495, 

Great  Island,  N.  H.,  "atone-tlirowing  "  at,  ii., 
467. 

Great  Meadows,  Pa.,  iii..  2(10,  269. 

Great  Savage  Mountain,  iii.,  265. 

Greeley,  Horace,  his  letter  to  Count  Mercier,  v., 
59  ;  his  course  in  the  Jewett  matter,  266  ;  per- 
suades the  President  to  treat  with  Confederate 
emissaries,  267;  his  inconsiderate  course,  268; 
signs  hail-bund  of  Jeft'erson  Davis,  351 ;  opposes 
Grants  4;i2 ;  nominated  for  President,  433 ;  in- 
dorsed by  Democratic  Party,  433;  Jiis  campaign, 
434,  435 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  436 ;  dedication  of 
monument  to,  620. 

Greely,  Lieut.  A.  W.,  establishes  himself  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay,  v,,  533 ;  f  ailui-e  of  attempts  to  re- 
lieve, 533  et  seq. ;  sufferings  of  his  party,  535 ;  res- 
cue of,  536 ;  Congressional  reward  for  discovery 
of  his  party.  537. 

Green,  Duff,  iv..  298;  on  the  abolitionists,  326. 

Green,  liev,  Koger,  in  N.  C,  if.,  271. 

Green,  Thomas,  Gov,  of  Md,,  i.,  51-1 ;  ii.,  -14. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  ii.,  503;  iii.,  256. 

Green  Mountain  boys,  The,  iii.,  581 ;  iv,,  79. 

Greenaway,  Capt.  Kobert,  ii.,  489. 

Greenbackers,  The,  nominate  Peter  Cooper,  v., 
450,  514 ;  united  by  ijroapect  of  resumption,  514 ; 
552 ;  575. 

Greenback-Labor  Party,  The,  v.,  521. 

Greenbacks,  lirstissue  of,  v.,  490,  491 ;  arguments 
for  and  against,  492,493;  increase  in,  during  1863, 
496 ;  increase  in,  up  to  middle  of  1865,  499 ;  can- 
cellation of  fifty  millions  and  reissue  of  tweuty- 
six  millions  of,  503. 

Greene,  Col.  Christopher,  iii.,  562. 

Greene,  Jolm,  ii.,  40  (note) ;  in  the  Weston  con- 
troversy, 71,  76  (note)  ;  goes  to  England,  98;  pe- 
tition of,  113, 

Greene,  Nathanael,  iii..  394,  495;  brig.-gen,,  407 
(note) ;  quoted^l7  ;  at  N.  Y,,  462  ;  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 518 ;  at  Trenton,  528  ;  at  Braudywine,  554; 
at  Germantown,  559;  at  Valley  Forge,  593;  in 
command  at  Springfield,  iv.,  15;  sux)ersedes 
Gates,  40 ;  hia  southern  campaign,  40  et  sect. 

Greene,  Lieut.  S.  D.,  command  of  Monitor  de- 
volves on,  iv.,  507, 

Greenland,  i.,  37  ;  visited  by  the  English,  231 ;  v., 
533. 

Greenland,  N.  H.,  ii.,  441. 

Greenleaf,  Stephen,  of  Nantucket,  Hi.,  2  (note). 

Greenough,  Horatio,  his  work  in  sculpture,  v., 
674. 

"Greens,"  Johnson's  loyal,  iii.,  576,  678. 

Green's  Farms,  Conn,,  destroyed,  iii.,  615. 

Greenspring,  Va.,  ii,,  314,  315;  assembly  at,  317. 

Green\nlle,  Fort,  iv.,  116. 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  ii.,  138, 

Greenwich  Bay,  Conn,,  ii.,  138. 

Gregg,  Lieut-col,,  iii.,  581. 

Grenadier  Island,  iv.,  202. 

Grenvillo,  George,  iii.,  333;  introduces  the  Stamp 
Act,  338 ;  defends  that  measure,  347 ;  Ms  connec- 
tion with  .Jay's  treaty,  iv.,124. 

Grenville,  Sir  Kicbard,  voyages  of,  i.,  246,  248,  251. 

Gresham,  Walter  Q.,  api>ointed  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.,  52'.);  appointed  Secretary  of  tlie  Trea- 
sury, and  then  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  542; 
apresidentialcandidate,  573 ;  Cleveland's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  626. 

Grey,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 

Grey  and  Ripon,  Earl  de,  v.,  418. 

Gridley,  Richard,  iii.,  394 ;  a'H). 

Grierson,  Col.  Benjamin  H.,  daring  raid  of,  v., 
108. 

Griffin,  Col.,  at  Burlington,  iii.,  526. 

Grifflu,  Gen,  Charles,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  465 ;  at  Ap- 
pomattox, v.,  334, 

Griffin,  The,  La  Salle's  vessel,  ii,  510. 

Grijalva,  Hernando  de.in  Calit(trnia,  ii.,  564. 

Grijalva,  John  de,  visits  Floriila,  i.,  148. 

Grimolf  son,  BiarnCj  a  Norse  discoverer,  i.,  46,  49. 

Grinuell,  prosecuting  attorney  in  Chicago  an- 
archist trials,  v.,  564. 

Griswold,  Fort,  massacre  at,  iv.,  68. 

GroesbecK,  W,  S.,  counselfor  Johnson  In  his  trial, 
v.,  390;  nominated  lor  President,  433. 

Gronau,  iii.,  150. 

Groome*  Samuel,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Groton,  Conn.,  burned,  iv.,  69. 

Groveton,  Battle  of,  iv.,  554,  555 ;  results  of,  556. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,  iv.,  387. 


Guanahani,  Island  of,  first  land  seen  by  Columbus. 
i.,  113. 

Guatemala,  represented  at  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, -v.,  588 ;  complications  with,  over  Bar- 
lundia  affair,  607, 

Gudrid,  a  Norse  woman,  i.,  45  ;  mother  of  first  Eu- 
ropean child  born  in  America,  54. 

Guercheville,  Marquise  de,  sends  Jesuit  mission- 
aries to  Maine,  i.,  323. 

Guernache,  a  French  colonist,  i.,  195. 

GuerrUre,  The,  captured,  iv.,  192. 

Guest,  in  Philadeli>hia,  ii.,  492. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  ii.,  15,  31 ;  settlers  from,  323. 

Guilford  Court  House,  Battle  of,  iv.,  46, 

Guinea  (African  coast),  conflicts  in,  ii.,  330, 

G-winea,  The,  ship  of  the  Va.  commissioners,  ii,,  214. 

Guion,  Capt.,  iv.,  139. 

Guitar,  Col.,  v.,  46. 

Guiteau,  Charles  J.,  flhoots  Garfield,  v.,  523; 
pleads  insanity,  525  ;  hanged,  626. 

Gulf  of  California,  Tlie,  known  at  first  as  the  Red 
Sea,  ii.,  566. 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  The,  Garay  in,  i.,  149. 

Gunboats  for  rivers,  iv..  490. 

Gunby,  Col.,  at  Guilfuid  Coni-t  House,  iv.,  47; 
panic  of  his  regiment  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  58. 

Gunnbiorn,  discovers  Greenland,  i.,  37,  38. 

Gunpowder,  supply  of,  iii.,  413,  545. 

Gustavua  Adolphus,  i.,  465. 

Haarfager,  King  Harold,  of  Norway,  i.,  37. 

Habeas  corpus,  writ  of,  in  Va.,  iii.,  72 ;  suspension 
of,  authorized  by  Congress,  v.,  118  ;  controversy 
over,  122  et  seq.;  su.spension  of,  by  Force  Act> 
443. 

Hackensack,  N.  J,,  iii.,  236. 

Hackensack  Bridge,  iii.,  521. 

HadleJ^  Mass.,  flglits  at,  ii.,  409,  415. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  tribute  exacted  from,  by  Early, 
v.,  230. 

Hague,  The,  Treaty  of  Westminster  proclaimed, 
at,  ii.,  352. 

Hahn,  Michael,  elected  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
v.,  291. 

Haines,  Private  Thomas,  iii.,  586. 

Hakluyt,  Richard,  his  account  of  Cabot's  voyage, 
i.,  131 ;  his  patent,  267. 

Haldimand,  Governor  of  Canada,  iv.,  81. 

Hale,  Col.,  iii.,  574 ;  at  Eemus's  Heights,  584. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  writings  of,  v.,  666. 

Hale,  John  P.,  nominated  for  President,  iv.,  403. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 

Hale,  Mrs.,  accused  of  being  a  witch,  ii.,  463. 

Hale,  Capt.  Nathan,  iii.,  511 ;  compared  with 
Andr6,  iv.,  27. 

"  Half-breeds,"  The    v.,  522. 

Half  Moon,  The,  on  the  Hudson,  i.,  354. 

Halifax.  Lord,  assists  in  sendiiig  out  the  Ad- 
venture Galley,  iii.,  33;  271 ;  his  connection  with 
tlie  stamp  tax,  337. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  how  named,  iii.,  271. 

Hall,  A.  Oakey,  v..  430. 

Hall,  Hilaud,  cited,  iii.,  435  (note). 

Hall,  Judge,  arrested,  iv.,  237. 

Hall,  Lieut.-col.,  at  McGowan's  Ford,  iv.,  45. 

HaU,  Thomas,  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  123  (note). 

Halleck,  Fiiz-Greene,  v.,  664. 

Halleck,  Gen.  Henry  W,,  sent  to  California,  iv., 
373 ;  in  command  of  Depaitraent  of  the  Missouri^ 
485;  strict  military  rule  of,  486;  remonstrated 
with,  for  arming  negroes,  515 ;  his  successes  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  531 ;  orders  McClellan  to 
withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  545  ;  appointed 
general-in-chief,  549 ;  reproves  McClellan,  551 :  or- 
ders Armyof  Virginia totbecapital, 557  ;  directs 
McClellan  to  advance,  568 ;  falsely  accused  of 
hindering  McClellan, 570,  571;  in  command  of 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  v.,  2;  his  difficulty 
witli  Grant,  10;  in  general  control  in  the  West, 
11;  advances  on  Corinth,  19,  20  ;  fails  to  pursue 
Beauregard,  21;  in  command  of  all  U.  S.  land 
forces, 29 ;  ordersHookertodefend Washington, 
92;  his  quarrel  with  Hooker,  94,  95;  displaced 
from  position  of  general-m-chief,  169;  criticism 
of,  190;  resumes  duties  as  Lincoln's  military  ad- 
viser, 191;  his  unwillingness  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, 232, 233 ;  puts  himself  at  Grant's  disposal, 
234 ;  in  command  of  Division  of  the  Pacific  after 
the  war,  359. 

Hallett,  William,  of  Flushing,  ii.,  239. 

Hallowell,  Col.  Norwood,  v.,  146. 

Halpine,  Charles  G.,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  368. 

Halsey,  sent  to  Albany,  iii.,  433. 

Hamden,  John,  visits  Massasoit,  i,,  407  (andnote). 
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Hamet,  alliance  witb,  in  Tripoli,  it.,  160. 
Hamilton,  Aloxanttei',  iii.,  4H5 ;  515 ;  warns  Oon- 
gress  of  approach  of  the  British,  557 ;  in  Consti- 
tutional Conveutiou,  iv.,  101 ;  becomes  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  105 ;  his  counection  with  Mi- 
randa, 140 ;  killed  hy  Burr,  149. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  9;  of 
Pa.,  178, 179 ;  in  the  Zenger  libel  suit,  '223. 

Hamilton,  Andrew  J.,  v.,  ]()5;  provisional  Gover- 
nor of  Texas,  37fi. 

Hamilton,  Gen.,  iii.,  568. 

Hamilton,  Gov,,  captures  Vincennes,  iii.,  ffU. 

Hamilton,  James,  Governor  of  Pa.,  iii.,  191; 
Governor  of  South  Caiolina,  iv.,  307. 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,  elected  Vice-president,  iv.,  434; 
Liucom's  choice  for  Vico-piesident  lu  1864,  v., 
258 ;  announces  second  election  of  Lincoln,  340, 

Hammond,  George,  iv.,  123. 

Hammond,  Senator,  resigns  from  Senate,  iv.,  438 ; 
prouiineut  secessionist,  439. 

Hampden,  John,  ii.,  374. 

Hampton,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii.,  39. 

Hampton,  Wade,  defeated  by  Salaberry,  iv.,  202. 

Hampton,  Wade,  his  election  ccpntested  in  1876, 
v.,  462 ;  takes  possession  of  tlie  State  House,  463. 

Hampton,  N.  H.,  Wheelwright  at,  ii.,  423, 

Hampton  Beads  Peace  Conference,  The,  v.,  325, 
326. 

Hancock,  John,  his  sloop,  iii.,  357;  on  proposed 
destruction  of  Boston,  423. 

Hancock,  Gen.  W.  S.,  at  Williamsbuig,  iv.,  521; 
at  Fredericksburg,  570;  succeeds  Couch,  v.,  95; 
advises  Meade  to  give  battle  at  Gettysburg,  100; 
wouuded,  103;  under  Grant,  194;  at  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  201,  202;  at  Spottsylvania.  204; 
crosses  tlie  Noith  Anna,  205;  at  second  battle 
of  Cold  Harbor,  20S  ;  in  command  of  a  militarj^ 
department  after  tiie  war,  359;  succeeds  Sheri- 
dan ill  command  of  fifth  district,  388 ;  405 ;  nomi- 
nated for  President  by  the  Democrats,  520;  his 
unfortunate  speecli  concerning  tlie  tariff,  521 ; 
defeat  of,  521 ;  at  Grant's  funeral,  557 ;  death  of, 
566. 

Hancock,  Mass.,  iii.,  433. 

Hancock's  Bridge,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  600. 

Hand,  Gen.,  iii.,  497;  528;  at  iS^ewtown,  iv.,  4. 

Hand's  Cove,  Vt.,  iii,,  434. 

Hanging  Rock,  S.  C,  Sumter's  attack  on,  iv.,  32. 

Hanliam,  Thomas,  voyage  of,  i.,  317. 

Hannah,  The,  capture  of,  iv.,  iib. 

Hanover  Court  House,  Battle  of,  iv.,  526,  527. 

Hanson,  Alexander,  his  olfice  sacked,  iv.,  187. 

Harbor  Island,  iii.,  292. 

Harcourt,  Lieut.-coL,  iii.,  524. 

Hardee,  Gen.  William  J.,  i v., 475;  atShiloh,  v.,  15; 
with  Bragg  in  Kentucky,  29;  succeeds  Bragg, 
142;  succeeded  by  Polk,  142;  217;  censured  by 
Hood,  222 ;  iinjustly  blamed  for  defeat  at  Atlanta, 
226 ;  hurries  to  defence  of  Savannah,  280 ;  evac- 
uates the  city,28l;  abandons  Charleston,  .324. 

Hardenburg,  Arnoldiis  vau,  ii.,  123  (uote),  131. 

Hardin,  Col.,  in  Harmar's  campaign,  iv,,  114. 

Hardin,  John  J.,  killed,  iv.,  375  (note). 

Harding,  Col.  A.  C,  v..  127, 

"Hard-shells  "and  "Solt-sUells,"  iv.,  415  (note). 

Hardy,  Old  Fort,  iii.,  592. 

Hardy,  Sir  Tliomas,  captures  Eastport  and  bom- 
bards Stonington,  iv.,  216. 

Harford,  Heniy,  of  Md.,  iii.,  78. 

Harlot,  Thomas,  in  Va.,  i.,  246;  on  tobacco,  250 
(note). 

Harlan,  James,  resigns  from  Johnson's  cabinet, 
V. ,  384. 

Harlee.  W.  W.,  iv.,  438. 

Harlem,  N.  Y.  (New  Haerlem),  ii.,  245. 

Harlem  Heights,  iii. ,  505  et  seq. 

Harmar's  campaign,  iv.,  114.  ^  -^  ™ 

Harnden,  JLietit.-gen.,  assists  m  capture  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  v.,  350. 

Harney,  Gen.  W.  S.,  iv.,  473. 

Harper's  Ferry,  John  Brown's  raid  on,  iv..  430; 
burned  by  Confederates,  463  ;  battle  of,  560. 

Harriet  Lane,  The  Union  vessel,  v.-  166. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  v.,  671. 

Harris,  Thomas,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Harris,  William,  ii.,  40  (note). 

Harrisburg  convention,  The,  iv.,  356. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  iii,  419;  introduces  resolu- 
tion of  independence,  484. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  a  presiden tial  candidate,  v.. 
573:  nomination  of,  574;  his  lack  of  persona] 
magnetism,  575;  election  of,  577;  inaugurated 
President,  579;  at  Wasliington  Inaugural  Cen- 
tennial, 581  et  seq.,'  renominated  in  1893,  023. 


Harrison,  Carter  H.,  assassination  of,  v.,  657. 
Harrison,  William  Henry,  attempts  to  make  Il- 
linois and  Indiana  shive   States,  iv.,  109  ;   at 
Tippecanoe,  182 ;  commands  expedition  against 
Detroit,  193  ;  invades  Canada,  199  ;  election  to 
Presidency,  and  death  of,  359. 
Harrod,  x>ioncer,  iii.,  610. 
Harrod's  Station,  Ky.,  iii.,  em. 
Harsin,  Jacob,  quotetl,  iii.,  463, 
Hart,  John,  Governor  of  Md.,  iii,,  78. 
Hart,  Ralph,  iii,,  526  (note). 

Hart,  Tlioiuas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 
Harte,  Francis  Bret,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  370; 

his  influence  on  American  literature,  670. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  settled,  i.,  552 ;  ii.,  6,  9  ;  General 
Court  at,  23 ;  boundary  of,  138 ;  treaty  of,  247, 256 ; 
its  action  concerning  the  Dntcli,  351. 

Hartford,  The  U.  S.  frigate,  at  New  Orleans,  v., 
24;  at  Mobile  Bay,  245;  Farragut  views  fight 
from,  240. 

Hartford  Convention,  The,  iv.,  229  et  seq. 

Hartshorne,  Hugh,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Hartsville,  Pa.,  iii.,  551. 

Harvard  College,  and  Wbitefield,  iii.,  207;  its  in- 
fluence upon  Aineilcan  literature,  v.,  671. 

Harvey,  Sir  John,  in  Virginia,  i.,  484;  favors 
Maryland  colonists,  501 ;  sends  Clayborne  to 
England,  502 ;  deposed,  503,  504  ;  ii.,  200,  201. 

Harvey,  Jolm.  of  Carolina,  ii.,  288. 

Haslet,  Col.,  liis regiment,  iii.,  494;  killed,  535. 

"  Hasty  Pudding,"  The,  v.,  663. 

Hatchy,  King,  iv.,  249. 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  ii.,  414 ;  attacked,  415. 

Hathorne,  Capt.,  ii.,  440. 

Hathorne,  Justice,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  458. 

Hatteras,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  166. 

Hatteras  expedition,  Tlie,  iv.,  493. 

Hatton.  Frank,  appointed  Postmaster-general, 
v.,  542. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  il,  406;  Indians  attack,  iii., 
110. 

HaA'iland.  Col.,  iii.,  311. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  The,  Secretary  Seward's  wish 
to  anuex,  v.,  400:  revolution  in,  626;  U.  S.  i)ro- 
tectorate  established  in,  027 ;  progress  of  scheme 
of  annexing,  628;  Cleveland's  reversal  of  tlie 
policy  towards,  628 ;  provisional  government  in, 
becomes  permanent,  629. 

Hawes,  Thomas,  named  provisional  Governor  of 
Kentucky  by  Brager,  v.,  30. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  i^,  203. 

Hawkins,  Capt.  Richard,  i.,  329. 

Hawley,  Jerome,  of  Md.,  i.,  489  ;  treasurer  of  Va., 
ii.,  200,201. 

Hawley,  Jesse,  projects  the  Erie  Canal,  iv,,  275 
(note). 

Hawthorne,  Natbauiel,  v.,  Gfio. 

Hay,  Gen.,  at  ChancellorsviJle,  v.,  83. 

Hay,  Major  John,  oj-dered  to  bring  peace  com- 
missioners to  Washington,  v.,  267. 

Hayes,  Capt.  Edward,  i.,  232 ;  238. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239; 
nominated  for  President,  448;  t'lucted  by  a 
majority  of  one,  450;  bitter  dispute  as  to  his 
election,  451  et  seq.;  declared  elected,  450 ;  his 
successful  administration,  401 ;  withdraws  Fed- 
eral troopsfromS.  C,  anaBa.,463;  attempts  to  re- 
form thecivil  service,  464;  vetoes  bill  resti-icting 
Chinese  immigration,  478 ;  vetoes  Democratic 
bills,  483;  vetoes  Bland-Allison  Bill,  515;  de- 
clares against  a  second  presidential  term,  516  ; 
prosjierity  during  his  administration,  521;  at 
Grant's  funeral,  557. 

Haymarketriot,  The,  v.,  503. 

Hayne,  Col.  Isaac,  execution  of,  iv.,  62. 

Hayne,  Paul  H.,  v.,  670. 

Hayne.  Robert  Y..  predicts  a  solid  South,  iv., 
287  ;  his  debate  with  Webster,  305. 

Haynes,  John,  of  Conn.,  ii.,  23  ;  his  treatment  of 
Miantonomo,  93,  96. 

Hayti,  the  ouestion  of  recognizing  the  Republic 
in  iv.,  285;  at  Pan-American  Congress,  v.,  588. 

Haywood,  John,  of  East  Jersej',  iii.,  6  (note). 

Hazard,  Commander  S.  F.,  Iv.,  498. 

Hazen,  Gen.,  attacks  Fort  McAllister,  v.,  280. 

Heald,  Nathan,  at  Fort  Dearborn,  iv.,  188. 

Heamans,  Capt.,  of  the  Golden  Lion,  ii.,  219. 

Heard,  Elizabeth,  escape  of,  at  Dover,  ii.,  445. 

Heard,  Gen.,  iii.,  495.        ,       ^,      .„-    i         •      r.^ 

Heath,  Gen.,  in  command  on  the  Hudson,  iv.,  67. 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  patentee  of  S.  C,  ii.,  270. 

Heath,  William,  iii.,  386,  391,  392;  407  (note) ;  sent 
toN.  Y.,429;  462;  495;  liis  "  Memoirs,"  515  (note). 

Heathcote,  George,  iii.,  143  (note). 
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Heemakerk,  Arctic  Toyae:e  of,  i.,  344. 

Heemstede.    (see  Henipsteatl.) 

Heermans,  Augustine,  ii.,  ri-i  (uote) ;  commis- 
sioner 10  Md.,  250. 

HeiBS,  of  La  Salle's  expedition,  ii.,  520, 

Heintzelman,  Gen.  S.  P.,  at  Bull  Kun,  iv.,  4f)3, 
464 ;  5lt> ;  reconnoitres  from  a  balloon,  520  ;  on  tlie 
Chickalioininy,  524;  at  (Seven  Pinea,  527,  52)5; 
at  Fair  Oaks,  530  ;  at  King;'8  Hchool  House,  532; 
at  Savage's  Station,  537;' at  Grovetou,  556;  at 
Chantilly,  556. 

Helena,  Ark.,  site  of,  ii.,  508. 

Jlelgi  andFinnbogi,  JS'orsemen,  !.,  55,  58. 

"Hell  Fire  Club,"  The,  iii.,  137. 

Hell  Gate,  ii.,  35;  description  of,  342;  iii.,  513. 

Sellulaud  (jNewfoundlanrt),  i.,  40. 

Helm,  Capt.,  iii.,  (ill  (note). 

Hemp,  laws  of  Conn,  on,  ii.,2(;. 

Hempstead  (Heemstedi-),  ii.,  ;}■>;  145;  343. 

Hen,  settler,  killed  in  Va.,  ii.,  2!M. 

Henchman,  Capt.,  in  Pliilip'a  War,  ii.,  415. 

Henderson,  John  B.,  Senator  from  Missouri,  »., 
287. 

Hendrick,  Indian  chief,  iii.,  284,  286. 

Hendricks,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.,  448. 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  nondnated  for  Vice-pres- 
ident, v.,  449 ;  551 ;  death  of,  558,  56«. 

Hendricksen,  Coruelis,  in  Delaware  Bay,  i.,  362. 

Henley,  Commodore,  iv.,  252, 

Hennepin,  Father,  on  llie  Illinois,  ii.,  511. 

Hennessy,  David  C,  killed  by  Italians,  \^.,  607, 
608. 

Henrico,  Va.,  i.,  29!);  481. 

Henrietta  Island,  v.,  531. 

Henry  the  Navigator,  Prince,  i.,  97. 

Henry,  John,  liis  conspiracy,  iv.,  228. 

Henry,  Patrick,  on  Stamp  Act,  iii.,  339,  340;  596; 
on  necessity  fur  union,  iv.,  90. 

Herald  Island,  v.,  530. 

Herbert,  Hilary  A.,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v..  (>2(i. 

Herjulf,  the  Northman,  i.,  :J8. 

Herjulfness,  Greenland,  i.,  39. 

Herkimer,  Gen.  Nicholas,  iii,,  572 ;  577  et  seq. 

Hermsduif,  Capt.,  iii.,  151. 

Herold,  David  E,.,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracy, v.,  342;  hanging  of.  344. 

Heron.  Gen.  F.  J.,  v.,  47. 

Herons'  Islands,  The,  in  the  Potomac,  i.,  492. 

HelTick,  Capt.,  iii.,  434  ;  581. 

Herrick,  Marshall  G.,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  468. 

Herring  Creek,  I\Id.,  ii.,  21k. 

Hessians,  The,  iii.;  493  ;  at  Trenton,  530  ;  at  Fort 
Mercer.  563;  in  Rhode  Island,  fi07  ;  3000  arrive 
at  New  York,  iv..  67.    (See  also  Mercenaries.) 

Hetli,  Gen.,  v.,  ;!i). 

Jletf.  Rene,  iii.,  2;i2  (note). 

JIiw  i-s,  Capt.,  at  Cape  Ann,  i.,  418. 

lli'Wt'H.  .Jn.sei»li,  iii.,  -l.^n. 

Jlevei,  (nl.  Wiiliaiu.  iii.,  462. 

Jl(-\(s,  I'liler,  at  Wwaanendael,  i.,  433. 

•■lliiiu-atha,"  v..  667. 

IlibhiiiM,  Mrs.,  handled  as  a  vritch,  ii-,  455. 

Hicka,  Whitehead,  iii.,  458. 

Hicks,  Will,  his  mansion  house,  iii.,  A'.ri. 

Hieroglyphics,  in  America  and  Asia,  i.,  12. 

Higginson,  Francis,  teacher  at  Sa]<'m.  i.,  521; 
his  farewell  to  England,  528 ;  death  of,  ry.io ;  writ- 
ings of,  v.,  662. 

Higginson,  Col,  Thomas  Wentwurth,  in  command 
of  coloredieglniL-iit,  iv..  .51-1. 

High  Hills.  S    (_',,  Grceni^  irtiivs  to,  iv.,  62. 

liiidieth,  Kifbaid.  v..6(ifj, 

Uill,  G(-n.  A.  P..  at  Heaver  Dam  Creek,  iv.,  533; 
at  Cold  Harhnr,  ri;i-j ;  condition  uf  liis  troop.s 
:iniTFrazier,sFarni..i;!9;  advances  tiiwardM  tin- 
Rappaliiiiiiioek,  r>4(i ,  jnuiM  Jackaon  at  Gordous- 
ville,  552;  drives  Iluni.side  back  at  Antietani 
Cicek,  564;  wounded  ;it  chancellorsville,  v.. 
So;  !i2;  poHition  oi,  liei'nre  Gettysburg,  97;  at 
GLtty.sburg,  99;  at  (uaiine  Court  House,  198; 
in  the  Wildenies.4,  'IM  rtieq.;  at  yiinits\'lvania. 
204, 

Hill,  B,  H.,  encourages  the  Georgians  to  raise 
troops  to  resist  Sheruian,  v.,  277. 

Hill,  David  B.,  his  "snap"  convention  in  New 
York,  v.,  624. 

Hill,  Gen.  D.  H.,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv.,  527,  52S;  at 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  533;  attacks  at  Malvern 
Hill,  540 ;  in  front  of  Richmond,  546 ;  reouforces 
Lee,  557;  at  Turner's  Gap,  563;  at  Chickamauga, 
v.,  134. 

Hill,  Edward,  of  Md.,  i.,  512. 

Hill,  Geu.,  sent  to  Quebec,  iii..  45. 


Hill,  Isaac,  iv.,  298  ;  300. 

Hill,  Lieut.-col.,  iii.,  574. 

Hill,  Major,  at  Stony  Point,  iii.,  615. 

Hill,  Kichard,  in  the  Delaware,  iii.,  180, 

Hillliouse,  Capt.  James,  iii.,  61.^. 

Hills,  John,  liis  chart  of  New  ^'ork,  iii., 492  (note). 

HiU.'iborough,  Karl  of,  iii.,  354.  3'i3.  :ifi(i. 

Hillyar,  Jamea,  iv. ,  222. 

Hilton,  Mrs.,  her  house  burned  during  the  Negro 
Plot  excitement,  iii.,  227. 

Himollemico,  an  Indian  c]iief,iv.,  253. 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  ot  New  Plymoutli,  ii.,  390. 

Hindman,  Gen.  Thomas  C,  v.,  47;  at  Chid.a- 
mauga,  135. 

Hin^ham,  Mass.,  old  meeting-house  at,  ii.,  58; 
incident  at,  58. 

Hinman,  Col.,  at  Ticonderoga,  iii.,  437. 

Hiiiman,  Mrs.,  attempts  to  Kill  Arnold,  iv.,  70. 

Hinton's  "  History,"  mutilated,  iv.,  335. 

Hispauiola,  supposed  to  be  Ophir,  i. ,  113 ;  1 20. 

"History of  the  United- Netherlands,"  The,  v., 
666. 

Hitchcock,  Col.  Daniel,  iii.,  497  ;  535. 

Hite,  Joist,  iii.,  74. 

Hoar,  E.  Rockwood,  Grant's  Attorney-general, 
v.,  407;  resigns,  416;  one  of  the  High  Commis- 
sionera  at  Washington,  418. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  iv.,  396. 

Hobart,  Rev.  Peter,  ii.,  ."58. 

Hobbea,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  4-')2. 

Hobkii-k'a  Hill,  Battle  ot.  iv..  .^8. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  bought  hy  Pauw,  i.,  432;  burned 
by  Indians,  ii.,  231. 

Hochelaga,  River  of,  i.,  183;  Town  of,  185. 

Hocking  Valley  strike,  Tlie,  v.,  546  ;  useil  against 
Elaine  iu  campaijrn  of  1884,  552. 

Hodshone  (or  Hodgson),  Bobert,  a  Friend,  ii.,  240 
etseq. 

Hoei-SJiin,  discoverer  of  Fusang,  i.,  85. 

Hog  Island,  skii-mish  at,  iii.,  39ii. 

Hogg,  Mrs.,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  seq. 

Hogkins.    (See  Kaukamagus.) 

Hoke,  Gen.,  driven  up  Cape  Fear  Rivn,  v.,  321. 

Holbourne,  Admiral,  at  Halifax,  iii-,  i:'ii. 

Holcombe,  James  P.,  v.,  267. 

Holcroft,  John  ("  Tom  the  Tinker  "),  iv.,  120. 

Holdeu,  Randall,  ii.,  44  (noje) ;  in  the  Gorton 
coutroverav,  69,  71,  75  (note) ;  goes  to  England, 
98  ;  petition  of,  113. 

liolden,  Robert,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  287. 

Holden,  W.  W.,  provi.siun.d  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  v.,  376. 

Holder,  Cliristopher,  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  ii.. 
181 ;  at  Plymouth,  185 ;  at  Salem,  186  ;  punished 
at  Boston,  186,  187. 

Hollaendare,  Peter,  Gov.  of  Fort  Cliiistina.  i.,  469. 

Holland,  its  rupture  with  England,  iv.,  76  (note). 

Holland,  Roger,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Hoiliman,  Ezekiel,  ii.,  40  (uote) ;  robaptizes  Rog- 
er Williams,  69. 

Holly  Springs.  Miss.,  capture  of,  v..  42. 

Holmes,  Admiral,  iii.,  304. 

Holmes,  Ensign,  learus  of  Pontiac's  plot,  iii.,  314 ; 
death  of,  321. 

Holmes,  George,  at  Foit  Nassau,  i..  441. 

Holmes,  John,  iv.,  207. 

Holmes,  Rev.  ol).idi;th,  at  Lynn,  ii.,  106, 108  etseq. 

Holmes,  Oliver  W.-udcll,  w.u-iime  writings  of, 
v.,  368;  bis  intlueiice  upon  contemporary  litera- 
liiie,  667,  668. 

HoluHs,  Gen.,  Theophilus  H.,  at  Fort  Darling, 
iv.,.'i;i3;  his  small  part  in  the  Seven  Days'  tiglit- 
nig,  .538. 

Hidnu'.s,  William,  in  Connecticut,  i.,  548. 

Holt,  iu  tlie  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  240. 

Holt,  Chief  Jn,sti( !',  on  witch  trials,  ii.,  453. 

Holt,  Mary,  imnished  at  Hartford,  ii.,  26. 

Holtoii,  Dr.,  deleiiiite  in  Congress,  iv.,  95  (note). 

Holy  Alliiuiee.  The,  av.,  279. 

Holyoke,  Capt..  at  Turner's  Falls,  ii.,  414. 

"HomesicK  in  Tle;nen,"  v..  (i'6;i. 

Homestead  slnkc,  Tlie,  v.,  6i;i  et.  f<eg. 

Hondiiis,  his  map  of  Drake's  Bay,  ii.,  576.  .'i77. 

Honduras,  at  Pan-Anieiicau  t^'uiigress,  v.,  "88* 

Honeywood,  Sir  Philip,  ii.,  208. 

Hood,  Admiral,  defeated,  iv.,71. 

Hood, Geu.  John  B.,  at  Antietani,  iv.,  564  ;  at  Get- 
tysburg, v.,  101  ;  succeeds  Johnston  in  conimaud, 
218;  charged  with  conspiring  against  Johnston, 
219;  character  of,  220;  at  battle  of  Atlanta,  221, 
censures  Hardee  for  defeat,  223 ;  evacuates  At- 
lanta, 224;  advances  into  Tennessee,  226;  anni- 
hilation of  his  army,  227 ;  relieved  frojoi  com- 
mand, 227. 
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Hood,  stamp  distributer  in  Md.,  Ui.,  H45. 

Hooker,  Gen.  Josepli,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  383;  marches 
upon  Fort  Magruder,  520 ;  at  Willi amsburgr,  521 ; 
complains  of  having  been  left  unprotected, 
522;  at  Fair  Oaks,  530;  his  account  of  the  re 
treat  to  Harrison's  Landing,  542;  takes  posses, 
sion  of  Malvoni  Hill,  545;  urges  McCleilan  to 
disregard  Halleck's  orders,  54(i;  defeats  Ewell 
at  Bristoe,  554;  succeeds  McDowell,  5(iO;  at 
Turner's  Gap,  563 ;  wounded  at  Antietam  Creek, 
564 ;  under  Buruaide,  574 ;  at  Fredericksburg,  576, 
577 ;  moves  up  the  river,  581;  Bumside  requests 
dismissal  of,  582;  succeeds  Bumside,  582;  in 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  v.,  74; 
letter  to,  from  the  President,  75,  76;  his  plan  of 
campaign,  77;  at  Chancellorsville,  78  et  seq.; 
"Vfounded,  86;  criticism  of,  89;  condition  of  liis 
a,rmy,  91 ;  in  the  Shenandoali  Valley,  92;  crosses 
the  Potomac,  94;  his  resignation  accepted,  95; 
transferred  to  the  West,  96;  m  command  of  re- 
enforcements  for  Rosecraua,  137;  at  Chatta- 
nooga, 138  etseq.;  his  "battle  above  the  clouds," 
139;  his  recall  recommended,  190;  retirement  of, 
221 ;  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  359. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas,  at  Newton,  i.,  540;  in 
Conn.,  551;  ii.,  37. 

Hopewell,  N.  J.,  iii.,  601. 

Hopkins,  Bishop,  iv.,  398. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  ii.,  23;  in  Boston,  27;  in  Lon- 
don, 148. 

Hopkins,  Commodore  Esek,  til.,  417. 

Hopkins,  Matthew,  "witch-tinder."  ii..  452. 

Hopkins,  Steven,  i.,  393  (note),  402. 

Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  iv.,  398. 

Hopson,  Peregrine  T.,  of  N.  S.,  iii.,  275  (note). 

Hore,  Mr.,  voyage  of.  i.,  226. 

Horn  Point,  Annapolis,  Md.,  ii..  218. 

J£omet,  The,  blockaded,  iv.,  2u7  ;  captures  the 
Penguin,  225. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Battle  of,  iv.,  210. 

Horsey,  Samuel,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  105. 

Hortaies  &  Co.,  iii.,  5^5. 

Hosmer,  killed  at  Concord,  iii.,  390. 

Hoesett,  Gillis,  i.,  435. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  ill.,  298  (note). 

Jlousatonic,  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  149, 150. 

Houston,  Samuel,  in  Jackson's  campaign,  iv.,  203; 
goes  to  Texas,  362. 

How,  Capt.  Daniel,  on  Long  Island,  ii.,  34;  124. 

Howard,  Capt.,  at  Chapultepec,  iv.,  383. 

Howard,  Lieut.-col.,  at  battle  of  Cowpens,  iv.,  41 ; 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  47. 

Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  81  et 
seq.;  in  command  of  left  wing  at  Gettysburg, 
99 ;  liurried  to  relief  of  Rosecrans,  137 ;  succeeds 
to  McPherson's  command,  221 ;  with  Shei-man 
in  his  March  to  the  Sea,  275 ;  in  the  Carolinaa, 
322;  captures  stores  at  Cheraw,  325 ;  underSlier- 
man  in  North  Carolina,  335;  first  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Freedmen's  Bureau,  358. 

Howe,  Gen.  A.  P.,  succeeds  sigel,  v.._230. 

Howe,  Lord  George  Augustus,  iii.,  2'.h  ;  killed,  298. 

Howe,  Julia  AVard,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  371. 

Howe,  Admiral  Pachard,  at  New  York,  iii.,  493; 
meets  Adams  and  Franklin,  512;  his  proclama- 

__tion  in  N.  J.,  521. 

Jiowe,  Gen.  Robert,  at  Savannah,  iii.,  612. 

Howe,  Timothy  O.,  api)ointe(l  Postmaster-general 
and  dies  sliortly  afterwards,  v.,  529. 

Howe,  Gen.  Sir  William,  in  Boston,  iii.,  396,  411, 
421,  422;  his  despatche.s,  424  ;  evacuates  Boston, 
427  ;  at  New  York,  492,  513  ;  correspondence  with, 
541 ;  sails  from  New  York,  551 ;  advances  on 
Philadelphia,  553 ;  at  Germanto  wn,  560 ;  at  Chest- 
nut Hill,  564 ;  not  ordered  to  meet  Burgoyne, 
568  (and  note). 

Howel,  a  prince  of  Wales,  i.,  68. 

Hovrells,  William  Dean,  writings  of,  v.,  671. 

Howland,  John,  of  the  May  ft  ower,  i.,  393  (note). 

Hoxie,  Mr.,  v.,  562. 

Hubates  Intlians,  The,  ii.,  583. 

Hubbard,  iv.,  252. 

Hubbard,  Col.,  iii.,  581. 

Hubbard,  Henry,  iv.,  396. 

Hubbard,  James,  of  Long  Island,  ii.,  145, 150. 

Hubbard,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii.,  39. 

Hubbard,  WiUiam,  his  description  of  Gorton,  ii., 
G8. 

Hubbardton,  Battle  of,  iii.,  574. 

Hubert,  at  New  Orleans,  ii.,  53S. 

Hucks,  Robert,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Hudde,  Andreas,  at  Fort  Nassau,  i.,  472  :  ii.,  151. 

Hudson,  Henry,  his  voyages,  i.,  345  et  seq. 


Hudson  River,  The,  i.,  352;  ii.,  35. 

Huger,  Gen.  Benjamin,  iv.,523;  at  Seven  Pines. 

527  ;  m  front  of  Richmond,  533,  535. 
Huger,  Gen.  Isaac,  at  Guilford  Court  House  iv 

46. 
Hughes,  stamp  distributer  in  Philadelphia,  iii., 

Hughes,  Gov.  (Arkansas),  v.,  562. 

Hughes,  Quartei-m aster,  iii.,  502 

Hugheon,  John,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  sea. 

Huguenots,  in  South  America,  i.,  189 

Hull,  Capt.  Edward,  ii.,  143. 

Hull,   Lieut.  Isaac,  in  the  Mediterranean,  iv 
156;  in  command  of  tlie  Constitution,  192 

Hull,  Capt.  WiUiam,  iii.,  515 ;  530  (note) ;  586  ■  his 
campaign  and  surrender,  iv.,  187-189. 

Humphreys,  Gen.  Andrew  A.,  joins  McCleilan, 
iv.,  565;  at  Fredericksburg,  576,  577 ;  at  Peters- 
burg, v.,  330. 

Humphreys.  Col.,  accompanies  Washington  to 
New  York,  iv.,  105  (note). 

Humphreys,  Lieut.,  killed,  iii.,  448. 

Hunt.,  Gen.  Henry  J.,  at  Gettysburg,  v.,  102, 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Jamestown  colouy,  i.,  269, 

Hunt,  Capt.  Thomas,  kidnaps  Indians',  i.,  328. 
329. 

Hunt,  William  H.,  Gai-field's  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  522 ;  retires,  529. 

Hunter,  Gen.  David,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  463,  464; 
succeeds  Fremont,  482  ;  in  commanii  of  Depart- 
nientof  Kansas,  486;  his  emancipation  order  an- 
nulled, 513;  raises  first  colored  regiment,  514; 
denounced  by  Confedei'ate  authorities,  515 ;  at 
Charleston,  v.,  151;  carnes  order  for  Banks's 
removal,  172;  200;  succeeds  Sigel  and  is  defeated 
by  Breckinridge  206 ;  effect  of  his  failure  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  228. 

Hunter,  Robert,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  43,  45,  47  ;  of  Va.,  71. 

Hunter,  R.  M.  T.,  iv.,  440;  at  Hampton  Roads 
Conference,  v.,  326. 

Huntington,  Col.,  iii.,  500,  548. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  ii.,  35. 

Hurlbut,  Gen.  S.  A.,  v.,  12;  537. 

Huron  Indians,  The,  ii.,  499  et  seq. 

Hurricane  of  1893,  The.,  v.,  632. 

Hussey,  Christopher,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Hutcliinson,  Ann,  murdered  by  Indians,  i.,  457- 
at  Boston,  553,  554;  removes  to  Connecticut, 
556;ii.,41,  42,45  etseq. 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  ii.,  44  (note),  102 ;  iii.,  116. 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Jr.,  ii..  44  (note). 

Hutchinson,  Thomas,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  219;  Chief 
Justice,  332 ;  (Licut.-gov.),  his  house  ransacked, 
343  ;  Gov.,  362,  363 ;  letters,  368. 

Hutchinson,  William,  ii.,  44  (note),  47. 

Hyde,  Edward,  ofiN.  C,  iii.,  88,  93. 

Hyder  Ali,  iii.,  364. 

Hylacomylus.    (See  Waldseemiiller.) 

lACAN.    (See  Axacan.) 

Iberville,  Lemoyne  d',  in  Me.,  ii.,  449 ;  in  La.,  522 
et  seq.,  525;  iii.,  19. 

Iceland,  i.,  36 ;  Columbus  at,  101. 

Idaho,  State  of,  admission  of.  recommended  in 
1888,  v.,  574;  admitted  to  the  Union,  603;  great 
mining  strike  in,  in  1892,  615,  616;  strength  of 
Populists  in,  625 ;  its  house  at  the  World's  Fair, 
6-19. 

Illinois,  State  of,  Franklin's  plan  for,  iii.,  366; 
floods  in,  in  1883,  v.,  641. 

Illinois  River,  The,  discovered,  ii.,  509. 

Immigration,  restricted  in  Pa.,  iii.,  188;  fluctua- 
tion of,  iv.,  311 ;  stimulation  of,  in  1869,  v.,  413. 

Impeachment  trial,  President  Johnson's,  v.,  390 

Imports  and  exports,  value  of,  iv.,  93,  94. 

Impressment,  in  Boston,  iii.,  218;  359. 

Improvements,  internal,  iv,,  274. 

Inaugural  Centennial,  The.  v..  581  etsea- 

Independence,  Declaration   of,  iii.,  470  et  seq.; 
growth  of  the  idea,  470-482;  committee  on,  483;  . 
paragraph  on  the  slave-trade  omitted  from,  485. 

Independence  of  the  United  States,  acknow- 
ledged, iv.,  76. 

Indian  atrocities,  in  N.  H.  and  Mass.,  iii.,  122. 

Indian  chiefs,  in  England,  iii.,  44. 

Indian  Company,  The,  synonymous  with  the 
Western  Company,  ii.,  532. 

Indian  Territory,  unoccuijied  land  in,  v^  589. 

Indian  wars,  i.,  450  et  seq.;  beAiinning  of  the  Pe- 
quot  War,  556  et  seq.;  the  Pequot  War,  ii.,  1  et 
seq.;  in  New  Amsterdam,  229  et  seq.;  in  Me., 
N.  H.,  and  Mass.,  iii.,  124,  192;  expedition 
against  Six  Nations,  iv.,  2  et  seq.;  hostilities  in 
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West  incited  by  British,  112  et  seq.;  St.  Clair 
routed,  115;  Wayne's  decisive  campaign,  116 
et  seq.;  war  with  the  Creeks,  202  et  seq.,-  first 
Seniiiiole  War,  246  et  seg.;  Black  Uawk  War, 
2i!5 ;  second  Seminole  War,  350  et  seq. 

Indiana,  state  of.  floodsin.in  1883,  v.,  541 ;  political 
corruption  in,  in  1888,  57(i. 

Indians,  character  of,  in  New  England,  ii.,  1"  et 
seq.;  of  the  Northwest,  iii.,  48  ;  campaign  against 
the  Southern,  81 ;  as  slaves,  82 ;  treaties  with,  in 
Carolina,  104;  at  Cowetii,  Ga.,  J57;  Penn'streaty 
with,  177;  treaty  with  Eastern,  197;  treaty  of 
1795  with,  at  Fort  Gieenville,  iv.,  118 ;  in  War  of 
1812,  188  etseq.;  troublea  with,  in  Ga.,  287;  cor- 
ruption among  officials  in  charge  of,  v.,  440 ;  dis- 
content and  outbreaks  of,  441 ;  picturesque  pos- 
sibilities of,  lirst  shown  by  Catlin,  67.3. 

Industrial  Reform  Partj',  The,  nominates  Albert 
E.  lledstone,  v.,  575. 

Ingalls,  John  J.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1888, 
v.,  573. 

Ingalls,  Gen.  Rufus,  Iiis  letter  on  the  dispute  as 
to  McClellan's  supplies,  iv.,  571. 

Ingersoll,  Ebon  C,  v.,  313. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  iv.,  300. 

Ingle,  Bichard,  in  Maryland,  i.,  511,  512. 

lugoldsby,  R.,  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  21,  2.") ;  in  N.  J.,  40,  43. 

Ingolf,  Earl,  colony  of,  in  Iceland,  i.,  37. 

Ingraliam,  Commodore  Duncan  N.,  v.,  150. 

Ingram,  Josepli,  witli  Bacon  in  Va.,  ii.,  3]^  etseq. 

Inuis,  Judffe  Harrj"-,  iv.,  114. 

Innocent  VIII.,  Pope,  on  witches,  ii.,  451. 

Inoculation  in  America,  iii.,  127. 

Inscription  Rock,  ii.,  584,  585  (and  note). 

Internal  revenue,  first  law  for  raising,  v.,  488; 
department  of,  created,  495 ;  large  amount  of, 
raised  in  1865-66,  504;  five  thousand  millions  of 
taxes  collected  altogether,  504 ;  changes  in  taxes 
iu  1883,  539;  necessity  of  reducing  taxes,  566. 

Interstate  commerce,  Congressional  regulation 
of,  v.,  567 ;  railroads  object  to  rulings  of  the  com- 
missioners, 577. 

Intrepid,  The,  explosion  of,  iv.,  160. 

"  Invisible  Empire,"  The,  v.,  403. 

Inwood,  N.  Y.,  iii-,  518. 

Iowa,  state  of.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners««.  railroads  in.  v.,  577. 

Ireland,  a  pirate,  iii.,  34. 

Ireland,  Gov.  (Texas),  v.,  SfiC. 

Irish  Catholics  as  soldiers,  iii.,  423. 

Iron,  manufacture  of,  iii.,  2li;. 

"Iron-clad  oath."  The,  v.,  377. 

"Ironsides,  Old,"  iv..  193. 

Iroquois,  The,  U.  S.  vessel,  iv.,  489. 

Iroquois  Indians,  The,  ii.,  507,  511  (see  Five  Na- 
tions). 

Irvine,  Col.  William,  at  Three  Rivers,  iii.,  450. 

Irving,  Washington,  v.,  664. 

Island  Number  Ten,  position  of,  v.,  7 ;  its  strength, 
8  ;  captured  by  Pope,  9. 

Island  Queen,  The,  v.,  304. 

Isle  aux  Noix,  iii.,  302  ;  450. 

Isle  d'Orlfeans,  iii.,  304. 

Isles  of  Shoals,  ii.,  425  et  seq. 

Israel,  lost  tribes  of,  i.,  36. 

Italuba,  Baron,  on  Geneva  Tribuniil,  v.,  420. 

Italy,  trouble  with,  over  lynched  Italiansin  New 
Oneans,  v.,  608  ;  withdraws  her  Minister,  609. 

luka.  Battle  of,  v.,  34. 

Izard,  Gen.  George,  ordered  to  the  Niagara,  iv., 
214. 

JACK'S  Bay,  Cal.,  it,  57G,  577. 

Jackson,  Battle  of,  v.,  108. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  his  campaign  against  theSouth- 
em  Indians,  iv.,  203 ;  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  210 ;  at 
New  Orleans,  233  et  seq.;  executes  militiamen, 
236:  Jefferson's  opinion  of,  237;  his  opinion  on 
the  Florida  question,  2-j2;  on  the  campaign  in 
Floi'ida,  253 ;  rcstori's  a  f ugiti  ve  slave,  255  (note) ; 
seizes  Pensacola,  256;  his  "Exposition,"  256; 
candidate  for  President,  277 :  his  character,  291 ; 
elected  President,  2H6 ;  defends -Mrs.  Eatotl,"299; 
liis  hostility  to  the  U.  S.  Bank,  300;  Jiis  Union 
toast,  308  (note) ;  attempts  to  get  Texas,  36"2 ;  v., 
553. 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  Gov.,  iv.,  471 ;  issues  proc- 
lamation to  Missouriana,  473 ;  vacates  the  gov- 
ernorship, 478. 

Jackson,  ''^Copenhagen,"  iv.,  181. 

Jackson,  Francis,  iv.,  330. 

Jackson,  Richard,  of  Scrooby,  Va.,  i..  376. 

Jackson,  Gen.  T.  J.,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  465;  char- 
acter of,  524, 625 ;  his  raid  up  the  Shenandoah  Val- 


ley, 525  ;  at  Cold  Harbor,  534 ;  crosses  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  538 ;  attacks  at  Malvern  Hill,  540 ; 
advances  towards  the  Rappahannock,  546;  at 
Cedar  Mountain,  552 ;  his  march  to  cut  off  Pope's 
supplies,  554 ;  at  Grovetou,  554  et  seq.;  at  Chan- 
tilfy,  556;  his  idea  of  invading  Maryland,  560 ; 
captures  Harper's  Ferry,  561 ;  at  Antietam,  564 ; 
at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  81  et  seq.;  death  of,  85; 
dedication  of  monument  to,  at  Lexington,  Va., 
620. 

Jackson  Park,  dedication  of  World's  Fair 
grounds  at,  v.,  619 ;  Chicago's  work  of  reclaim- 
ing, 638 ;  plans  to  clear  it  of  exposition  build- 
ings, 658, 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  eartliquake  of  1886  in.  v.,  560. 

Jacobs,  George,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.,  4(52. 

Jalapa,  captured,  iv.,  377. 

Jamaica,  L.  I.,  ii.,  35:  (Rust-dorp),  245;  named 
Crafford  by  the  English  agitators,  257 ;  iii.,  45)8, 
500. 

James  I.,  his  code  of  laws  for  Va.,  i.,  268-  letter  of, 
on  the  Puritans,  371 :  hisdealings  with  the  Ley- 
den  congregations,  381,382;  his  jealousy  of  the 
Virginia  Co.,  470,  477,  482 ;  death  of,  484. 

James  II.,  iii.,  8, 10, 12.    (See  York,  Duke  of.) 

James,  Fort,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  3. 

James,  Major,  his  house  sacked,  iii.,  344;  his  en- 
counter with  Capt.  Ardeaoif,  iv.,  13. 

James,  Reuben,  iv.,  158. 

James,  Tliomas,  ii.,  40  (note). 

James,  Thomas  L.,  Garfield's  Postmaster-general, 
v.,  522;  withdraws,  529. 

■James  Island,  S.  C,  iii-,  467. 

Jameson,  a  New  York  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,  230 
(note). 

Jameson,  •Col.,  his  blunder  in  regard  toAndr6, 
iv.,24. 

Jamestown,  R.  I.,  burned,  iii.,  417. 

Jamestown.  Va.,  settled,  i.,  271 ;  its  unhealthful- 
ness,  290;  industiles  in,  478;  saved  from  the 
massacre  of  1622, 480 ;  surrendered  to  parliament- 
ary commissioners,  ii.,  211;  burned  by  Bacon, 
311;  tiglitat,  iv...57. 

Jamieson,  Col.,  iv.,  13. 

Jamison,  Davlu  F.,  iv.,  4.'i8. 

Janos  Indians,  The,  ii.,  591. 

Jans,  Annetje,  widow  uf  Bogardus,  ii.,  121  (note). 

Jaiiseu,  Jan,  of  Fort  N  assau',  i.,  470,  472. 

J:mseu,  Blichael,  ii.,  123  (note). 

Jai)an,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  i.,  96;  Perry's 
mission  to,  iv.,  402 ;  forts  iu,  bombarded  by  Com- 
mander McDongal,  v.,  308;  its  building  at  the 
World's  Fair,  649. 

Japan,  The.    (See  Georgia,  The.) 

Jaquess,  Col.,  his  errand  of  peace,  v.,  268. 

Jaquet,  Johaii  Paul.  Governor  of  Del.,  ii.,  161 

Jasper,  Serg.  William,  iii.,  469;  killed,  iv.,  10. 

Jay,  John,  Minister  to  Spain,  iv.,  7 ;  commissioner 
in  Paris,  76 ;  foreign  secretary,  95 ;  his  treaty, 
124, 241.  * 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  v.,  499 ;  effect  of  their  failure  in 
1873,  511. 

Jeannette  expedition,  Tlie,  v.,  530  et  seq.;  ill  for- 
tune of,  532. 

Jeannette  Island,  v.,  531. 

Jefferson,  Tlioniaa,  ou  Mecklenburg  Re.'*olutions, 
iii.,  476  (note) ;  on  committee  which  prepared  the 
Declaration,  483;  commissioner  to  France,  iv., 
95;  Secretary  of  Sc-ate,  122;  chosen  Vice-presi- 
dent. 128;  elected  President.  144;  his  political 
creed,  164, 165;  on  necessity  tor  bloodshed,  226; 
opposed  to  tlie  Constitution,  226. 

Jeffrey,  Mr.,  ou  "atone-tlirowiug,"  ii.,  468. 

Jeffreys,  Sir  Herbert,  of  Va.,  ii.,  316;  iii.,  52,  53. 

Jenokes,  Thomas  A.,  v.,  464. 

Jenings,  Edward,  of  Va.,  iii.,  71. 

Jenings,  Samuel,  iii.,  40,  42. 

Jenkins,  John,  ot  N .  C,  ii.,  2SS. 

Jenkins,  Lieut.,  atOuatanon,  iii.,  322. 

Jenkins  Ferry,  Battle  of,  v.,  284. 

Jericlio.    (See  Hancock,  Mass.) 

Jersey,  Island  of,  Sir  G.  Carteret  at,  ii.,  321. 

Jersey,  East  and  West,  iii.,  6,  9;  40. 

Jesuits,  in  Me.,  i.,  323,  327;  in  Canada,  ii.,  500  et 
seq.;  Ill  California,  583  et  seq.;  expelled,  597  ;  in- 
fluence of,  iii.,  12, 16;  122;  134;  their  missions  OU 
tho  Lakes,  256. 

Jesup,  Major  Thomas  O.,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211 : 
at  Hartford,  232. 

Jesup,  Gen.  Tlionias  S.,  his  campaign  against 
Seminnles,  iv.,  353. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  on  witchcraft,  ii..  452. 

Jewell,  Marshall,  v.,  438;  his  tight  against  cor- 
ruption in  the  postal  service,  439. 
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Jewett,   "WiUiam    Cornell,  imaathorized    peace 

propositions  of,  v.,  266. 
Joachimi,  Albert,  Ambassador  in  London,  i.,  441. 
Joctfmes  Indians,  The,  it,  591,  593. 
Jogues,  Isaac,  a  Jesuit,  ii.,  233  et  seq. 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  Columbua  negotiates  with, 

1.,  106. 

Jo7in,  The,  lost  at  sea,  ii.,  211. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  sustains  Negloy  at  Nashville 
v.,  34;  appointed  first  raUitary  governor,  176: 
the  choice  of  the  Baltiiuoie  Convention  lor  Vice- 
president,  258 ;  election  of,  272 ;  befjiuningof  liis 
career,  291 ;  vigorous  course  of,  292,  293  ;  sworn 
m  as  Vice-president,  340;    takes  the  oath  as 

^  President,  345 ;  issues  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
351;  opposition  of,  to  Freedmeii's  Bureau 
358;  evidences  of  his  irritability,  359;  violent 
speeches  of,  360;  character  and  caret-r  of  3(iO 
361;  his  plan  of  reconstruction,  362;  difficulties 
of  his  position.  375;  his  unfitness  for  the  task 
before  him,  376;  dissatisfaction  with,  among 
radicals,  376  ;  beginning  of  his  fight  with  Con- 
gress, 380;  his  intemperate  speeclies,  380,  381; 
a  new  party  formed  by  his  friends,  383 :  his 
"swinging  round  the  circle"  excursion,  384; 
threatened  with  impeacliment,  385;  command 
of  the  army  taken  from,  386;  billspassedin  spite 
of  his  veto,  387;  quarrels  witli  Stanton  and 
Grant,  388  et  seq.;  his  conduct  causes  great 
excitement  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  country, 
389;  his  impeachment  by  the  House,  390;  his 
trial  and  acquittal,  391  et  seq.,-  semblance  of 
peaceduringrestof  his  term, 393  ;twoiraportant 
events  during  his  administration,  394  ;  political 
confusiouduring  his  administration,  402;  fails  to 
secure  renoraination  in  1868,  404 ;  his  post- 
presidential  career,  407;  434;  his  lack  of  financial 
views,  503. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Bradley  T.,  iv.,  560. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Bushrod  Ii.,  captured  at  Fort 
Donelson,  v.,  6. 

Jolmson,  Capt.,  killed,  ii.,  413. 

Johnson,  Edward,  at  Shawomet,  ii.,  79  (note). 

Johnson,  Gen.  Edward ;  at  Spottsylvania,  v.,  204. 

Johnson,  Fort,  Charleston  harbor,  iii.,  8o. 

Johnson,  Guy,  Indian  agent,  iii.,  438. 

Johnson,  Herschel  V.,  iv.,  433  (note). 

Johnson,  James,  provisional  Governor  of  Ga.,  v., 
376. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  iii.,  438 ;  576. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Joseph,  finds  Mecklenburg  Besolu- 
tions,  iii.,  476  (note). 

Johnson,  Sir  Nathaniel,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  82,  85. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  rejection  of  liia  treaty  with 
England,  v.,  417. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  in  invasion  of  Canada,  iv., 
199  et  seq. 

Johnson,  Gen.  Richard  W.,  atStone'sRiver,  v.,  37 

Johnson,  Robert,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  97;  101 ;  106. 

Johnson,  Sir  WUliam,  iii.,  243, 252 ;  at  Crown  Point, 
283  et  seq. ;  a  baronet,  28S ;  at  Fort  William 
Henrjy,  294 ;  in  command  of  Fort  Niagara,  302 ; 
restrains  the  Iroquois,  313;  concludes  a  tieaty 
with  Indians,  326  ;  his  connection  with  Brant, 
608. 

Johnson,  William  F.,  iv.,  423. 

Johnston,  Gen.  Albert  Sidney,  iv.,  486 ;  at  Nash- 
ville, 487;  evacuates  Nashville,  v.,  7;  in  com- 
mand of  armies  at  Corinth,  13 ;  killed  at  Shiloh, 
16. 

Johnston,  Col.,  iii.,  617  (note). 

Johnston,  Gabriel,  of  N.  C,  iii.,  105;  375. 

Johnston,  J.  D.,  succeeds  Buchanan  in  command 
of  the  Tennessee,  v.,  244,  248. 

Johnston, Gen.  Joseph  E., evacuates  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, iv.,  463 ;    arrives  at  Manassas,  519 ;  evacu- 
ates Yorktown,  520 ;  bringstroops  to  Richmond, 
.    522;  attacks  McClellan  at  Seven  Pines,  527;  at 

1  Fair  Oaks,  529 ;  wounded,  530 ;  takes  command 
at  Vicksburg,  v.,  108;  criticises  disposition  of 
Confederate  lorces,  109;  difficulties  with  Davis, 
116 ;  succeeds  Polk  in  command,  142 ;  succeeds 
Bragg,  213 ;  falls  back  to  Resaca,  216 ;  at  Pine 
Mountain,  216  etseq.;  forced  back  to  Atlanta, 
218 ;  relieved  by  Hood,  218;  his  praise  of  Sher- 
man's army,  323;  at  Benton ville,  325;  put  in 
command  by  Lee,  328 ;  surrenders  to  Shei-man, 
335;  the  terms  disapproved  by  the  President, 
337;  consents  to  anew  agreement  like  that  with 
Lee,  337 ;  summoned  to  consult  with  Davis  at 
Greensboro,  348. 

Johnston,  Col.  Philip,  killed,  iii.,  501. 

Johnstown  flood.  The,  v.,  585  et  seq. ,-  loss  of  life 
from,  586 ;  relief  for  sufferers  from,  587. 


Joliet,  Louis,  with  Marquette,  ii.,  503  et  seq. 
Jones,  Capt.,  of  Georgia  mllitU,  ni..  168. 

'Telrimlfi^.^lT^'  '''''  '^  ^^"^'""^^^^^  "^  '''^ 

Jones,  Jaool),  iv.,  1!)2. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  Hi.,  618  et  sea. 

Jones,  Margaret,  hanged  as  a  witch,  ii.,  465. 

Jones,  Rev.  Morgan,  i.,  70. 

Jones,  William,  orders  Barney's  flotilla  and  the 
navy -yard  burned,  iv.,  219,  220. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  11.,  480. 

Jones's  Ford,  iii.,  653. 

Jonqulfire,  Governorof  Canada,  Hi.,  210. 

Jordan,  Eben  D.,  v.,  508. 

Jordan,  Gen.  Thomas,  his  filibustering  expedition 
to  Cuba,  v.,  411. 

Jordan  Hivcr.    (,See  Combahee.) 

Jorls,  Adiiaen,  on  New  Netherland,  i.,  366. 

Joseph  the  Jew,  i.,  06. 

Joutel,  under  La  Salle,  11.,  519  et  seq. 

Juarez,  President,  v.,  163 ;  supported  by  TJ.  S., 
164  ;  consistently  recognized  by  U.  S.,  394 ;  estab- 
lishes a  seat  ot  governujent,  395;  returns  to  the 
national  capital  amid  popular  rejoicings,  397. 

Juet,  Hobert,  ou  Hudson's  voyage,  i.,  347  (note); 
355  (note). 

Julian,  George  W.,  iv.,  403. 

Jumel  mansion,  The,  iii.,  506  (note). 

Jumonyille,  M.  de,  slam,  iii.,  260. 

"Junius,"  ill.,  364  (note),  460  (note). 

Kaoi,  J,  H.,  Secretary  of  War  in  John  Brown's 
provisional  government,  iv.,  420. 

Kaiulani,  Princess,  v.,  628. 

Kalb,  Baron  de,  in  the  Southern  campaign,  iv., 
34  et  seq. ;  death  of,  36. 

Kancamagus,  a  chief  of  the  Penacooks,  ii.,  443. 

Kansas,  State  of,  emigration  to,  iv.,  408 ;  the 
struggle  for,  410  et  seq.;  admitted  to  the  Union, 
432;  negro  "exodustera"  in,  v.,  480;  great  rail- 
way strike  in,  in  1886,  662  ;  the  Populists  in,  604 ; 
strength  of  Populists  in,  in  1890,  625, 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  The,  passed,  iv.,  408. 

Karlsefne,  Thorflnn,i.,  46,  62. 

Kaskaskia,  111.,  11.,  .547  ;  iii.,  267;  611. 

Katahdin,  The  U.  S.  ram,  v.,  28. 

Kattenberg,  the  Dutch  name  for  the  .Swedish 
island  of  New  Gottenburg,  11.,  162. 

Kearney,  Denia,  his  rise  andfall,  v.,  478  etseq. 

Kearny,  Gen.  Philip,  in  New  Mexico,  iv.,  372 ; 
relieves  Hooker  at  Williamsburg,  621 ;  killed 
at  Chantilly,  566. 

JSearsarge,  The  U.  S.  sloop-ot-war,  sinks  the  Ala- 
Jyama  oft  Cherbourg,  v.,  300 ;  causes  of  victory, 
of,  301;  at  Inaugural  Centennial,  582. 

Keeler,  Father,  among  the  Moquis,  ii.,  596. 

Keenan,  Major  Peter,  heroism  of,  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  v.,  84. 

Keene,  Gen.,  wounded,  iv.,  235. 

Keith,  George,  on  wearing  the  hat,  ii.,  171;  in 
Philadelphia,  497 ;  Hi.,  176. 

Keith,  Sir  William,  of  Pa.,  ill.,  186, 188 ;  257. 

Keitt,  Lawrence  M.,  aids  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner, 
iv.,  419 ;  439. 

Kellogg,  W.  P.,  in  Louisiana  troubles,  v.,  444  et 
seq.;  his  government  reinstated,  446. 

Kemp,  Kichard,  of  Va.,  ii.,  200  ;  206. 

Kemper,  Gen.  James  L.,  wounded  at  Gettysburg, 
v.,  103. 

Kemptbom,  S.,  biings  Quakers  to  Boston,  ii.,  178. 

Kendall,  Amos,  iv.,  298  ;  301 ;  on  rilling  mails,  338. 

Kendall,  George,  of  Va.  Council,  1.,  270 ;  278. 

Kenesaw,  Battle  of.  (See  Pine  Mountain,  Bat- 
tle of.) 

Kennebec,  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  28. 

Kennebec  River,  The,  1.,  309;  tribes  on,  310,  311; 
Champlain  enters,  314 ;  grant  of  lands  along, 
333,  337;  tjaders  on,  ii.,  9;  Indians  on,  438. 

Kennedy,  John  P.,  v.,  670. 

Kennedy  house.  The,  HI.,  495  (note). 

Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Hi.,  553. 

Kenon,  Col.,  at  Moore's  Creek,  ill.,  465. 

Kenty  The,  Friends  sail  in,  11.,  476,  477. 

Kent  Island,  trading-post  at,  1.,  500;  ii.,  213. 

Kenton,  pioneer,  Hi.,  610. 

Kentucky,  state  of,  first  visited,  ii.,  609 ;  claims  in- 
dependence, iv.,  97;  emancipation  proposed  in,  by 
Clay,  391 ;  situation  in,  at  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  482 ;  the  theatre  of  war,  488 ;  invaded  by 
Bragg,  v.,  29 ;  a  provisional  governor  inaugu- 
rated, 30. 

Keokuk,  an  Indian  chief,  iv..  296. 

Keolcwk,  The  Union  iron-clad,  sunk  at  Charleston, 
v.,  151. 
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Keppel,  Aclmiral.  iii.,  622. 

[terlerec,  Capt.,  of  New  Orleans,  ii.,  551,  552. 

'Kerr,  OrplieusC."  {SeeNewell,  Robert  Henry.) 

Kerry.    (See  Sorubiero.) 

Kerahaw,  Gen.  JosepliJB.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239  eJ 
seq. 

Keteltasis,  Abraham,  iii.,  232  (note). 

S.Q'y,  David  M.,  Hayes's  Postmaster-general,  v., 
462 ;  retirement  of,  51 6. 

Key,  Major  John  J.,  dismissed  from  the  army  by 
Lincoln,  iv.,  571,  572. 

Keyes,  Gen.  Erasmus  D.,  at  Bull  ±lun,  iv.j  464;  516; 
on  the  Chickabominy,  524  ;  at  Seven  Pines,  527, 
528 ;  at  King's  School'House,  532;  moves  to  Wliite 
Oak  Creek,  537;  instructions  to,  during  the  re- 
treat to  Harrison's  Landing,  542 ;  assists  in 
demonstration  against  Kichmond,  v.,  96. 

Keyser,  Adrian,  of  New  Netberland,  ii.,  118. 

Keystone  State,  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  150. 

Kickapoo  Indians,  The,  ii.,  503. 

Kidd,  Robert,  iii,,  37  (note). 

Kidd,  William,  iii.,  33  etseq. 

Kieft,  William,  Governor  of  New  Netberland,  i., 
444;  his  conduct  towards  the  Indians,  451,  454, 
455;  opposition  to,  458,  462;  his  recall,  4()3;  bis 
treatment  of  the  Swedes,  467 ;  arrests  Farrett 
and  How,  ii.,  34;  Winthrop  on,  58;  gives  up  to 
Stuyvesaut,  116;  accuses  Kuyter  and  Melyn, 
118 ;  lost  at  sea,  120, 121, 

Kievit's  Hoeck  (Saybrook  Point),  i.,  440;  ii.,  34. 

Silpatrick,  Gen.  Judson,  with  Sberraan  in  his 
March  to  the  Sea,  v.,  275 ;  minister  to  Santiago, 
.39!! ;  disiivowfl  Hurlbut's  actions  in  Peru,  537. 

\:nuljer,  Artliiir,  v.,  .')04,  605. 

.vnij;,  Pfpstiiii,  iv..  422. 

vnig,  liulus,  caudidatefor  President,  iv.,  246. 

Ivhil;,  Samuel  W.,  iv..  :i67. 

Kiii^'  Stri'i-t.     (See  StJitt.^  Street.) 

v'iiiji'sCc.lh';;!!  (('olmiiliia),  N.  Y.,  iii.,  247 ;  6H. 

Cin;r's(  (.'unTitv,  L.  I.,  ii.,  ;!27. 

■  KinK'H  Incn'd.s,"  TIic.  iii.,  33-1  etseq.;  364;  421. 

viiil:'3  Mountain,  Baltic  ..f,  iv.,  38. 

viiii^^'M  Province,  The.  iii.,  112. 

vin-'s  Sehuul  House,  Bilttle.  of.  iv.,  532. 

viii','-sIon,  N.  J.,  iii.,  (101. 

\iij:,^Htoii,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  .js.s.     (.Sl-l' Zopua.) 

<:iugston,  II.  I.    (Hec  N.  and  S.  Kingston.) 

vino,  Eusebio  FriiML-lsco,  in  Cal.,  ii.,  587  etseq. 

Kinsev.  Joiiu,  iii.,  i,s7. 

\instim.  Battle  of,  v..  321,  322. 

^ip,  Ileiidi  iek  llendrickseu,  ii.,  123  (note) ;  134. 

iip'H  I'-AV.  iii-,  50."). 

iiTk,  William  II.,  v.,  545. 

<irke.  Col.,  of  New  England,  ii.,  387. 

iirkwood,  SamuelJ.,  Garfield's  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  v.,  522;  resigns,  5211. 

<;islingbury,  Lieut.,  on  Greely  expedition,  v., 
533. 

'  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  The,  iv.,  29s. 

kitchen -middings,  in  Denmark,  i.,  3  ;  Prof.  J.  Wy- 
man  on,  14  (note). 

\itching.  Col.  J.  K.,  under  Sheridan,  v.,  234. 

littery,  N.  H.,  ii.,  420 ;  attack  on,  441. 

ijarlarness,  a  point  on  Cape  Cod,  so  named  by 
Tbowald,  i.,  43. 

inlghts  01  Labor,  The,  v.,  540  ;  in  Southwestern 
strike,  562;  diminution  in  numbers  of,  during 
Cleveland's  second  term,  577. 

'  Knigbts  of  the  Camellia,"  I'he,  actions  of,  v.,  2. 

'Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  The,  acfious  of, 
v.,  2. 

'  Knights  of  the  White  Camellia,"  The,  v.,  403. 

inowles,  Commodore,  in  Boston,  iii.,  2is. 

iuowlton,  Lieut-col.  Thomas,  iii.,  3ii7 ;  his  raid 
into  Charlestowu,  422 ;  507 ;  5o;i. 

vnow-uotbing  Party,  The,  rise  of,  iv.,  416;  its 
Union  pledge,  417. 

Cuox,  Gen.  Henry,  at  Boston,  iii.,  394 ;  409 ;  brings 
cannon  from  Ticonderogii,  I2,i ;  at  New  York, 
462,  495  ;  at  Trenton,  528  ;  cited.  536  (note) ;  inci- 
dent related  by,  iv.,  71 ;  letter  to  Washington 
quoted,  97  (note). 

fnoxville,  Battle  ot,  v.,  144  ;  result  of,  in  clearing 
Tennessee  of  Contedevate^,  145. 

Cnypbausen,  Baron  Wilbelm  von,  iii.,  518  ;  at  Port 
Washington,  519;  at  BrandyAvine,  554  ;  at  Mou- 
moutli,  603;  at  New  York,  iv.,  10 ;  invades  New 
Jersey,  15. 

Coch,  Dr.,  finds  fossil  mastodon,  i.,  16, 17. 

Colli,  Dr.  J.  H.,  on  Baccalaos,  i.,  137  (note) ;  on 
Florida  discovery,  147  (note). 

Colno,  John  of.    (See  Scolnus. ) 

Cosciusko,  Tadeusz,  at  Ninety-six,  iv.,  61'. 

Crieckebeeck,  killed  by  Indians,  !.,  367. 


Kublai  Klian,  Marco  Polo's  account  of,  i.,  92. 
Kuklux  Klan,  The,  v.,  403 ;  stories  of,  used  in 

campaign  of  1872,  434. 
Kuyter,  Joachim,  ii.,  117  etseq.;  i:i,  122;  150. 
Kyle,  Governor,  ii.,  360. 

LA  Baruk,  M.  de,  Governor  of  Canada,  opposes 
La  Salle,  ii.,  516. 

La  Baye,  Wis.,  on  Green  Bay,  iii.,  256. 

La  Chere,  a  French  colonist,  i.,  195, 196. 

La  CoUe  Mill,  attack  on.  iv.,  210. 

La  Harpe,  under  Bienville  ii.,  535,  538 ;  600. 

La  Montague,  Johannes,  or  N.  Y.,  ii.,  118. 

La  Roche,  Marquis  de,  patent  of,  i.,  312. 

La  Roquette,  French  colonist,  i.,  200. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier  de,  ii.,  510;  at  Fort 
Cr6ve-coeur,  511 ;  on  the  Mississippi,  613  et  seq.; 
discovers  the  Gulf,  515,  516 ;  his  third  voyage, 
617 ;  in  Texas,  518;  murder  of,  521. 

La  Saussaye,  of  French  colony,  I.,  323,  326,  326. 

La  Tour,  at  New  Orleans,  ii.,  539. 

Labor,  congress  in  1869  in  interest  of,  v.,  414; 
organizations  oppose  railroads,  466,  467 ;  success 
of  organized,  in  1877,  475 ;  quiet  during  Arthur's 
administration,  540, 541 ;  few  disturbances  in  1888, 
577. 

Labrador,  discovered,  i.,  129  ;  visited,  140. 

Lachine,  La  Salle's  trading-bouse  at,  ii.,  510. 

Laconia  grant.  The,  i.,  333,  336. 

"  Ladies'  Gunboat,"  The,  v.,  153, 154. 

Lady  Franklin  Bay,  v.,  533. 

"  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,  The,"  v.,  671. 

Laet,  .lohn  de,  patroon.i.,  433. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  pays  claims  against  Bar- 
ton, iii,,  650  (note)  ;  joins  Washington,  553;  at 
Valley  Forge,  593  ;  his  loyalty  to  Washington, 
596 ;  at  Barren  Hill,  601 ;  sent  to  Virginia,  iv., 
53;  borrows  money  to  clotlie  his  soldiers,  54; 
arrives  at  Williamsburg,  71 ;  at  Yorktown,  73; 
desceiid.'iuts  of,  present  at  Yorktown  Centen- 
nial, v.,  52'J. 

Laliiyette.  Ind..  iii.,  257. 

Lafitte,  iv.,  233. 

Lake  Cbamplain,  discovered,  i.,  321;  expeditions 
on,  ii.,  332,  334. 

Lake  Erie,  La  Salle  on,  ii.,  512 ;  Battle  of,  iv.,  198. 

Lake  George,  iii.,  284  et  seq. 

Lake  Huron,  ii.,501. 

Lake  Michigan,  explorations  on,  ii.,  500. 

Lake  Nipissing,  discovered,  ii.,  500. 

Lake  Oirtario,  discovered,  li.,  500. 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  ii.,  532. 

Lake  Superior,  ii.,  500. 

Lake-dwellers,  in  Switzerland,  i.,  4,  9. 

Lamar,  L.  Q.  C,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, v.,  564 ;  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
566. 

Lamar,  Gen.  Mirabeau  B.,  iv.,  363. 

Lamb,  John,  iii.,  456  etseq.;  at  Yorktown,  iv.,  72. 

Lamb,  Col.  William,  receives  word  from  Lee  to 
hold  Fort  Fisher,  v.,  316;  telegraphs  vainly  to 
Bragg  for  aid,  319. 

Lambert.  Gen.,  at  New  Orleans,  iv.,  236. 

Lambertville.  Del.,  iii.,  602. 

Lamont,  Daniel  S.,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  War, 
v.,  626. 

Lampu,  Jan,  scbout  at  Manhattan,  i..  43.'). 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  ii.,  406;  attacked,  414  ;  iii.,  123. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  iii.,  545;  Congress  at.  .557. 

Laud  Bank,  The,  iii.,  201. 

Land  tax,  proposed  reduction  of,  iii.,  352. 

Landais,  Capt.,  iii.,  619-021. 

Lands  and  titles,  in  Conn.,  ii.,  26. 

Lands,  tenure  of,  in  Ga.,  iii.,  ]54. 

Land.s,  Public,  price  of ,  iv.,  311;  forfeited  railway 
grants  of,  reclaimed,  v.,  603. 

Lane,  Joseph,  iv.,  433. 

Lane,  Ralph,  of  Raleigh's  colony,  i.,  246. 

Lane  Theological  Seniiiiary,  iv.,  334. 

Langdon,  Jolm,  liis  patriotism,  iii.,  580 ;  in  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  iv.,  100. 

Lanier,  Sidney,  v.,  670. 

Lanning,  David,  iii.,  529. 

Lansing,  John,  opposes  the  Constitution,  iv.,  103. 

Lavamore,  Capt.,  ii.,  :i07,  308. 

Laroche,  John,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Lasher,  Col.  John,  iii.,  462. 

"Last  Leaf,  The,"  v.,  669. 

Latliiop,  Capt.,  killed,  ii.,  411. 

Latimer,  Col.  Jonathan,  iii.,  584. 

Latouclio,  Jureraiah,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Landonnifere,  Ren6  de,  commands  French  expe- 
dition, i.,  196,  198  ;  200  ;  208 ;  214. 

Launay,  De,  on  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  521. 
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Laurens,  Henry,  Presiclent  of  Congress,  iii.,  596  ■ 
commissioner  in  Paris,  iv.,  76;  prisoner  in  tlie 
lower,  76  (note) ;  protects  slave  property,  77. 

Laurens,  Lieut.-col.,  iii..  501. 

Laurie,  ill.,  389. 

Laurie  (or  Lawrie),  Gawen,  in  New  Jersey,  ii 
475 ;  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6,  9.  •"      » 

Laussat,  In  transfer  of  Louisiana,  iv.,  149 

Lauzun,  Dukede,  ordered  to  "Westclieste:-  County, 
IV.,  66. 

Law,  Jolin,  ii.,  52Set  eeq.,-  his  connection  with  col- 
onization in  La.,  531  et  seq.,-  ruin  of,  536 ;  iii,  130 

Lawrence,  Charles,  of  N.  S.,  iii.,  275  (note). 

Lawrence,  Capt.  James,  killed,  iv.,  207. 

Lawrence,  Richard,  in  Va.,  if.,  304,  3ii,  315 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  settled,  iv.,  408;  sacked,  412. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  iv.,  245. 

Laws,  of  Conn.,  ii.,  24, 26, 27 ;  of  Mass.,  61, 62  etseo., 
388;  Of  N.  H.,  423.  ^* 

Lawson,  Rev.  Deodat,  at  Salem,  ii.,  456. 

Lawson,  John,  visits  Carolina,  ii.,  272,  273  ;  mur- 
dered, iii.,  92. 

Lay,  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Laydon,  John,  Virginia  colonist,  i.,  287. 

LeBleeuw,  carries  app6alto"We8tIndiaCo.,ii.,  149. 

Le  Bceuf,  Port,  iii.,  257 ;  burned,  323. 

L'Epiuay,  M.  de,  of  Louisiana,  ii.,  525. 

Le  Feboure,  Capt.,  iii.,  85. 

Le  Moyne,  Father,  at  Onondaga,  ii.,  234  (note). 

Le  Moynes,  the  three,  iii.,  18. 

Le  Muys,  Governor  <if  Louisiana,  ii..  525. 

Le  ScBur,  an  explorer  of  Lake  Superior,  ii.,  524. 

Lear,  Tobias,  negotiates  treaty  with  Tripoli,  iv., 
161. 

Learned,  Gen.,  iii.,  584. 

Leather,  manufacture  of,  in  Va.,  iii.,  59. 

Leavenworth,  Col.  Henry,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211. 

Lechmere's  Point,  Mass.,  iii.,  383. 

Leddra,  William,  a  Quaker,  ii.,  194,  195. 

Ledyard,  Lieut.-col.  William,  killed  at  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  iv.,  69. 

Lee,  Gen.  Albert  L.,  resigns,  v.,  174. 

Lee,  Arthur,  quoted,  iii.,  367. 

Lee,  Charles,  iii.,  3S6;  appointed  Major-general, 
407;  sent  to  Newport,  418;  exacts  iron-clad 
oath  from  Tories,  418  (note) ;  at  New  York,  429; 
his  letter  to  Committee  of  safety,  460 ;  declared 
to  be  the  author  of  Junius  letters,  460  (note) ; 
transferred  to  the  South,  461;  at  Charleston, 
468 ;  his  letter  to  Purviance,  482 ;  insubordina- 
tion of,  522 ;  captured,  525 ;  his  treachery,  550 ; 
court-martialled,  697,  605;  rebuked  at  Mon- 
mouth, 604. 

Lee,  Gen.  Fitzhugh,  v.,  557  ;  584. 

Lee,  Fort,  iii.,  491 ;  521. 

Lee,  Gen.  Henry  (Major),  iii.,  617;  at  Springfield, 
iv.,  15  ;  at  Guilford  Court  House,  46;  captures 
Fort  Watson,  57;  (Col.)  at  Eutaw  Spiings,  63; 
lamed  by  a  mob,  187. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  iii.,  483;  his  letter  about 
Congress,  iv..  95  (note). 

Lee,  Roberts.,  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
iv.,  431;  accepts  command  of  Virginia  troops, 
462 ;  protests  against  arming  of  slaves,  515 ;  suc- 
ceeds Smith  in  command,  530 ;  during  the  Seven 
Days,  533  et  seq.,-  his  report  after  Malvern  Hill, 
541;  at  Cedar  Mountain,  552;  advances  to  the 
Rappahannock,  553;  sends  Longstreet  to  aid 
Jacksonat  Groveton,  555;  crosses  tlie  Potomac 
with  his  army,  560;  crosses  South  Mountain, 
560;  his  plans  at  Harper's  Ferry,  561;  at  An- 
tietara,  563  et  seq.;  escapes  McClellan  after 
battle  of  Antietam  Creek,  565;  falls  back  to 
Winchester,  567 ;  reaches  Fredericksburg  ahead 
of  Bumside,  675;  at  Ciiancellorsville,  v.,  77  et 
seq.;  his  army  before  the  Northern  "invasion." 
91;  in  the  Slienandoah  Valley,  92;  blamed  for 
leaving  Richmond  exposed,  96;  his  coramuni- 
cationain  danger,  97;  concentrates  at  Gettys- 
burg, 98 ;  at  Gettysburg,  99  et  seq.;  his  retreat, 
104,  i05;  his  account  of  the  defeat,  116;  forces 
under,  in  1864,  194;  disposition  of  his  army, 
198;  in  the  Wilderness,  200  et  seq.;  at  Spott- 
sylvania,  202  etseq.;  reaches  the  Nortli  Anna, 
205;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  208 ;  falls 
back  in  front  of  Richmond,  209,  210;  his  able 
strategy,  228,  229;  advises  a  northern  invasion, 
229 ;  withdraws  reinforcements  from  Early,  235 ; 
274;  made  General-in-chief  of  Confederate  ar- 
mies, 328;  decides  to  abandon  Richmond,  329; 
sends  w^ord  to  Davis  to  leave  tlie  city,  331 ;  en- 
deavors to  reach  Johnston,  333 ;  surrenders  at 
Appomattox,  334  ;  unveiUng  of  monument  to, 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  620. 


^CompaiS-^25?.*  ^^-^  "*■'  ^^ '  Projector  of  the  Ohio 

YfS:  .^Pn'^^^'i""^*^  '^^^'''"  ^P  ^5-,  iv.,  76  (note). 
Lea  Gen.  W.  F.  H.,  capture  of,  v.,  96. 
Lefnngwell,  Mr.,  iii.,  433. 

"^0^495^'''^^'"  "^'^^'  '^^'®'  ^"  ^''°'  **^^'  sood  effect 

Legal  Tentters,  passage  of  act  authorizing  v    53  ■ 

increase  ot,  182 ;  issue  of,  by  J  uly  1862,  494  ;  large 

^i^^?^''\'9.al^}^\}^^r^'  amount  of,  outstanding 
Sept.  1, 1865,  500;  McCiUloch  autliorized  to  with- 
■  ^nX.^®."  millions  of,  502 ;  amount  of,  outstanding 
m  lo7o,  513. 

"  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hoilow,  The,"  v   664 

Leicester,  England,  Fox  at,  ii.  174 

Leif '8  voyage  to  America,  i.,  39,  40,  42. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  iii.,  13  et  seq.;  tried,  22;  executed. 
24;  re-buried,  32.  ' 

Leisler,  John,  Governor  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  398 

Leisler  and  anti- Leisler  factions,  iii    37 

Leitch,  Major  Andrew,  iii.,  508,  509.  ' 

Leraoyne,  Charles,  Baron  Longueuil,  ii.,  522. 

Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware  Indians,  'I'he,  iii.,  258. 

Lenoir,  Thomas,  rewardeii  for  inventing  a  cotton 
card,  iv.,  108. 

Leon,  Capt.  Alonzo  de,  in  Texas,  ii.,  598. 

Leon,  Gen.,  killed,  iv.,  381. 

Lepe,  Diego  de,  in  South  America,  i.,  123. 

Leri,  Baron  de,  sends  cattle  to  Sable  Island  i.  175 

Leshe,  Gen.  Alexander  at  New  York,  iii.,  493;  514, 
goes  Soutli  with  reinforcements,  iv.,  39 ;  ordered 
to  Camden,  40. 

Leslie,  Col.,  at  Salem,  iii.,  378 ;  at  Dorchester 
Neck,  424. 

Leasing,  iii.,  454. 

Lester,  Lieut.,  iii.,  322. 

Letcher,  Governor  John,  orders  seizure  of  Gov- 
ernment propeity  in  Wheeling,  v.,  68. 

Letcher,  Robert  P.  iv.,  310. 

Leutze,  Emmanuel,  his  historical  paintings,   v., 

Leverett,  Capt..  ii..  148. 

Leverett,  Jolm,  of  Massachusetts,  ii.,  406. 

Levett,  Christoplier,  i.,  334 ;  his  house  at  York,  335. 

Levis,  de,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  iii.,  293;  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  298 ;  at  Quebec,  306  et  seq. 

Lewes,  Del.,  ii.,  248 ;  iv,  206. 

Lewder,  Jolin,  of  Maryland,  i.,  606. 

Lewis,  John,  iii.,  74. 

Lewis,  Major,  iii.,  592. 

Lewis,  Col.  Morgan,  iii.,  571. 

Lewis,  "William  B.,  iv.,  298. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition.  The,  iv.,  170. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  destroyed,  iv.,  202. 

Lexington,  Mass.,  Battle  of,  iii.,  386-388. 

Lexington,  Battle  of,  v.,  286. 

Ley,  Lord,  at  Boston,  ii.,  41  (note). 

Liberal  Republicans,  TJie,  v.,  432;  443. 

Idberator,  Tlie,  founded  by  Garrison,  iv.,  316  et  seq. 

Liberty,  The,  Hancock's  sloop,  iii.,  357. 

Liberty-pole  festival  m  N.  Y.,  iii.,  350. 

License  of  speech,  laws  against,  ii.,  65. 

Life-saving  Service,  The  U.  S.,  v.,  485. 

Ligonier,  Fort,  attacked,  iii.,  323. 

Ligonier,  Pa.,  iii.,  300. 

Ligueris,  De,  at  Braddock's  figlit,  iii.,  267. 

Liliuokalani,   Queen,  deposition  of,  v.,  626 ;  her 
—  agents  protest  against  Stevens's  acticm,  627 ;  re- 
fuses to  exerci.se  clemency  if  restored,  629. 

Lillington,  Col.,  iii.,  465. 

Linares,  Duke  of,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  ii.,  599. 

Lincoln,  Abraliam,  his  "  spot  resolutions,"  iv.,  370 
(note);  elected  President,  434;  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington and  is  inaugurated,  448 ;  removes  Fre- 
mont from  command,  482 ;  his  course  with  regard 
to  the  ex-slaves,  511;  annuls  Plunter's  emanci- 
pation order,  513;  orders  McClellan  to  pursue 
Lee,  517;  defers  to  opinion  of  council  of  war,  518; 
his  patience  tired  by  McClellan,  519  et  seq.;  dif- 
fers with  McClellan,  526;  remonstrates  with 
McClellan,  536 ;  visits  McClellan's  headquarters, 
545;  issues  preliminary  emancipation  procla- 
mation, 566;  visits  McClellan's  Iieadqnarters 
again,  568;  loses  patience  with  McClellan,  570; 
his  action  in  tlie  case  of  Major  Key,  572 ;  relieves 
McClellan  from  command  and  appoints  Burn- 
side,  573;  directs  Bumside toconsulthim before 
moving,  580;  his  diflacult  position  in  Buraside's 
case,  582;  remonstrates  with  Halleck,  v.,  20; 
difficulties  of  his  position,  62,63;  his  adroit  hand- 
ling of  cabinet  dissensions,  65  et  seq.;  issues  final 
proclamation  of  emancipation,  70  et  seq.;  his 
letter  to  Hooker,  75, 76 ;  visits  headquarters,  76 ; 
attempts  to  mollify  ill-feeling  between  Hooker 
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arid. Halleck,  95 ;  his  suggestion  to  "break  "  Lee's 
army,  98 ;  appoints  a  aay  of  thanksgiving  after 
Vickshurg,  114;  his  letter  on  the  opening  ot  the 
Mississippi,  116;  refuses  to  suspenfl  the  draft, 
121;  his  proclamation  in  habeas  corpus  matter, 
123;  proclaims  thanksgiving  for  Chattanooga 
ancl  Knoxville,  145 ;  criticisms  on,  for  failure  of 
Ked  Biver  expedition,  177, 178 ;  declares  Confed- 
erate privateers  will  be  treated  as  pirates,  18G ; 
urges  amnesty  toward  Southerners,  187;  de- 
clares liis  adherence  to  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, 188 :  defends  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Vallandij^ham's  case,  189;  similarity  of 
Grant's  plan  to  his,  198 ;  appoints  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  211;  publicly  thanks  Slierman,  225; 
calmness  of,  during  siege  of  Washington,  232; 
requests  Grant  to  direct  military  oj)erations 
personally,  234;  congratulates  Sheridau,  236, 
241;  criticism  of,  252;  turmoil  before  his  reelec- 
tion, 254;  his  generous  feeling  toward  Grant, 
'255 ;  refuses  to  take  steps  to  secure  his  reelec- 
tion, 258;  renominated,  258:  notiiiedof  his  nom- 
ination, 260 ;  difficulties  with  Secretary  Chase, 
260-2(11 ;  vetoes  Wade-Davis  bill,  264;  consents 
to  Niagara  Peace  Conference,  267;  annoyed  by 
Greeley,  268;  serenity  of,  during  canvass  of 
1864,  271;  election  of,  272;  his  magnanimity 
toward  Chase,  272;  refers  to  Sherman's 
Marcli  to  the  Sea  in  his  annual  message,  276; 
congratulates  Sherman  on  captnreof  Savannah, 
282 ;  his  orders  to  Steele  in  Arkansas,  289 ;  ad- 
mits the  farcical  character  of  Pierpoint's  gov- 
ernment, 294;  his  attempts  to  educate  the  people 
to  abolition,  310;  signs  bill  abolishing  slavery, 
310 ;  meets  Confederate  peace  commissioners, 
326 ;  his  witty  reply  to  Mr.  Hunter,  32e  ;Congres3 
demands  a  report  of  his  action,  327,  328;  visits 
Kichmond,  332;  announcement  of  his  second 
election,  340;  his  impressive  second  inaugural 
address,  340 ;  last  public  speech  of,  341, 342 :  assas- 
sinalion  of,  342  ei  seq.;  death  of,  343;  iiniversal 
nmni-ning  for,  345,  346;  funeral  of,  346;  great 
number  of  biographies  of,  366 ;  liis  eagerness  lor 
news  during  tlie  war,  374. 

Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin,  iii.,  575;  in  S.  C,  613  et 
seq.;  his  attack  on  Savannah,  iv.,  9;  -joins  Wash- 
ington at  !>liiw  York,  66;  receives  surrender  of 
Cornwallis's  army,  74. 

Lincoln,  Robert  T.,  Garfield's  Secretary  of  War, 
v.,  522;  only  member  of  Garfield's  cabinet  re- 
tained by  Arthur,  529;  a  presidential  candidate 
in  1888,  573. 

Lindesay,  John,  in  t'hcriy  A'alley,  iii.,  243. 

Lingan,  Gen.  James  M.,  killed  by  a  mob,  iv.,  187. 

Lingg,  JjOuIs,  iTupiisnm'd  witli  Chicago  Anar- 
chists and  coimiiitH  .suicide,  v.,  564. 

Linschoten,  Duteli  gengraplier,  i.,  344. 

Linsingen,  Col ,  at  New  Yoi  k,  iii.,  493. 

Liiizee,  Capt.,  of  tlie  Lively,  iii-,  399. 

Liotot,  with  La  Salle,  ii..  51'.)  et  seq. 

Liquors,  ijrohiliited  in  On.,  Hi.,  153.  (See  also  Pro- 
hibition and  Teiiipi'ianee.) 

Lisle,  Lieut.-coL,  turns  over  his  loyalists  to  the 
Americans,  iv.,  32. 

Literature  ot  the  Civil  War,  v.,  369  et  seq,;  during 
the  colonial  period,  GfiO  et  seq. ,-  influence  of  Amer- 
ican colleges  on  development  of,  671. 

Little,  Col.,  iii.,  49R. 

Little  Belt,  affair  of  the,  iv.,  182. 

Little  Ep:g  Harbor,  N.  J.,  ii.,  475. 

Little  Harbor,  N.  H.,  attacked,  ii.,  448. 

Little  Meadows,  Pa.,  iii.,  265. 

Littleton,  Mass.,  witclicraft  at,  ii.,  470. 

Littleton  Lsland,  v.,  534. 

Livingston,  Edward,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  37,  38. 

Livingstnn,  Col.  Heniy,  Iii.,  584. 

Livingston,  James,  flres  on  the  Vulture,  iv.,  £2. 

Livingston,  Philip,  iii.,  502. 

Livingston,  Robert,  ii.,  398;  iii.,  33,  35. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  establishes  apowder-mill, 
iii.,  413;  on  committee  which  drafted  Declara- 
tion, 483 ;  negotiates  purchase  of  Louisiana,  iv., 

Lloyil,  David,  iii.,  180,  182, 183. 

Lloyd,  Dr.  Thomas,  on  the  Welsh,  I.,  70. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  of  Pa.,  ii.,  498. 

Loans,  U.  S.,  during  1861,  v.,  487  et  seq.;  large,  ne- 
cessary in  1864,  496 ;  the  last  of  the  great  war, 
499. 

Loch  Garry,  The,  v.,  535. 

Locke,  David  Ross,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  367. 

Locke,  John,  "  Constitutions  "  of,  ii.,  276  et  seq. 

Locke,  Vernon,  iu  command  of  tlie  Chesapeake, 
v.,  304. 


Lockwood,  Mrs.  Belva,  nominated  by  National 

Equal  Rights  Party,  v.,  575. 
Lockwood,  James,  his  letter,  iii.,  393. 
Lockwood,  Lieut.,  on  Greely  expedition,  v.,  533; 
reaches  "  Farthest  North,"  536. 

Lodge,  a  New  York  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,  230  (note). 

Logan,  pioneer,  iii.,  610. 

Logan,  James,  Penn's  secretary,  ii.,  490;  iii.,  178; 
quoted,  181, 182. 

Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  fails  to  secure  promotion, 
v.,  221;  proposed  for  Thomas's  successor,  227; 
519 ;  a  Presidential  candidate  in  1884,  550 ;  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-president,  550. 

Logan's  Fort,  Ky.,  iii.,  GIO. 

Log-cabin  campaign,  The,  iv.,  357  et  seq. 

Logstown,  councifwith  Indians  at,  iii.,  258. 

Lomax^  Gen.,  defeated  by  Torbert,  v.,  238. 

London  Company,  The,  patent  granted  to,  i.,  267; 
colony  of,  268,  270 ;  300. 

London  Post,  The,  on  American  finance,  v.,  493. 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  iii.,  139. 

Long,  Col.,  iii-,  573. 

Long  Island,  claimed  by  Stirling,  ii.,  34;  towns 
of,  divided,  137;  Engli.sli  airitators  m,  256  etseq.; 
in  17th  century,  iii.,  2;  towns  on,  9;  2(i;  Battle 
of,  497  et  seq. 

Long  Island  Sound,  Adriaen  Block  in,  i.,  369. 

Long  Parliament.    (See  Parliament.) 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,war-tirae'\vi'iting8 
of,  v.,  371 ;  his  wide  influence  upon  the  poetry  of 
his  time,  667. 

Longs treet,  Gen.  James,  at  Williamsburg,  iv.,  521 ; 
at  Seven  Pines,  527,  528 ;  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek, 
533;  at  Cold  Harbor,  534 ;  shattered  condition  of 
his  troops,  539;  at  Groveton,  554  et  seq.;  rein- 
forces Hill  at  Turner's  Gap,  563  ;  v.,  91 ;  at  Cul- 
peper,  92;  his  position  before  Gettysburg,  97; 
at  Gettysburg,  100, 101 ;  advises  against  Pickett's 
charge,  102  ;  joins  Bragg,  132  ;  at  Chickamauga, 
134,135;  sent  against  Bnrnside,  136;  repulsed  at 
Knoxville,  144;  joins  Lee  again,  194;  at  Gor- 
dou.sville,  198;  in  the  Wilderness,  201 ;  severely 
wounded,  202. 

Lougueuil,  Baron  de.    (See  Lemoyne.) 

Loockermans,  Govert,  ii.,  123  (note) ;  134. 

Look,  Thomas,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of.  (See  Clbattanooga.) 

Looniis,  Sailing-master,  iv.,  24i). 

Lopez,  Father,  killed  by  Indians,  ii.,  580. 

Lopez,  Gen.,  treachery  of,  v.,  396. 

Loid,  Dr.,  i v.,  398. 

Lossberg,  Col.,  at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493. 

Lost  Mountain,  Battle  ot.  (See  Pine  Mountain, 
Battle  of.) 

Lottery,  Tlie  Louisiana,  v..  602 ;  exile  of,  603. 

Louaillier,  Mr.,  imprisoned,  iv.,  237. 

Loudoun,  Fort,  iii.,  295. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  iii.,  289;  commands  expedition 
against  Louisburg,  291. 

Luugliborough,  Lord,  iii.,  309. 

Louis  XIV.,  forms  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch, 
ii-,  331 ;  his  letter  to  Frontenac,  510;  Louisiana 
named  for.  515. 

Louis  XV.,  ii.,  549,  550. 

Louisburg,  expedition  against,  iii.,  208  et  seq,; 
N.  Y.  contribution  to  the  attack  on,  251 ;  Lou- 
doun's expedition  against,  291;  captured,  297. 

Louisiana,  Tlie  Confederate  ironclad,  v.,  26. 

Louisiana,  state  of,  named,  ii.,  515;  settled  517; 
granted  to  Crozat,  52.^,  598 ;  ceded  to  England,  563 ; 
purchase  of,  iv.,  145  et  seq.;  boundaries  of,  146 
(note),  202 ;  delegates  from,  a(bnitted  to  Republi- 
can convention  in  1804,  v.,  2.59;  beginning  of 
political  troubles  in,  290;  electoral  votes  of,  not 
counted  in  1864,340;  bayonet  governmentin,  443; 
anarchy  in,  444 ;  temijorary  quiet  restored  by  U- 
S.  troops  iu,  446;  Federal  troops  withdrawn 
from,  465;  gieat  railway  strike  iu,  in  1886,  562; 
its  fight  with  the  lottery.  602 ;  fusion  of  Repub- 
licans and  Populists  iu,  625. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  floods  iu,  in  1884,  v.,  541. 

Lovejoy,  Klijah  P.,  murdered,  iv.,  331. 

Lovejoy,  Owen,  quoted,  iv.,  428. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  purchases  Staten  Island,  ii., 
327;  arrives  in  New  York,  336;  orders  burning 
of  votes,  345 ;  arrested,  350. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  43. 

Lovell,  Gen.,  on  the  Penobscot,  iii.,  617. 

Lovell,  Gen.  M.,  abandons  New  Orleans,  v.,  25. 

Lovell,  Miss,  iii.,  402  (note). 

LoveweU,  Capt.  John,  iii.,  124  (note) ;  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians,  194. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  iv.,  245;  315. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  war-time  writings  of,  v.» 
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369,  370 ;  liis  iufliience  upon  coutemporary  liter- 
ature, 667,  6(58. 
Lowestoft,  naval  battle  off,  it,  330. 
liOwther,  Agues,  wife  of  Clayboriie,  ii.,  213. 
Lowther,  Sir  Bicliaril,  ii.,  213. 
Loyalliauna,  iii.,  300. 
liucas,  Nicliolas,  accLuires  aii  interest  in  N.  J., 

Ii.,  475. 
Luce,  Ensign,  iv.,  112. 

Lud,  Walter,  on  Vespucci's  voyages,  i.,  124. 
Ludlow,  Roger,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  531,  532 ;  ii.,  22 

(note);  147. 
Ludwell,  Col.  Philip,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  366, 367 ;  suit,  iii., 

52,  53 ;  58. 
Luis,  leader  of  an  insurrection,  ii.,  596. 
Luken's  Mill,  Pa.,  iii.,  55s. 

Luna,  Tristan  de,  expf-ditii^u  to  Florida,  i.,  171,  173. 
Lundsford,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  208, 
Lundy'sLane,  Battle  of,  iv.,  212. 
Lunt,  George,  iv.,  341. 

Lutherans,  in  New  Amsterdam,  ii.,  237  et  seq. 
Lntwidge,  Capt.,  iii.,  568  et  seq. 
Lyford,  John,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  413,  414 ;  at  Nan- 

tasket,  419. 
Lyman,  Fort  (Fort  Edward),  iii.,  283. 
Lyman,  Geu.,  at  Crown  Point,  iii.,  2.s3. 
Lynch,  Gen.,  commands  Chilian  forces,  v.,  537. 
Lynch,  Thomas,  iii.,  419. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  532 ;  emigration  from,  ii., 

34. 
Lynnhaven  Bay,  Va.,  witchcraft  at,  ii.,  470. 
Lyon,  Nathaniel,  captures  Camp  Jackson,  iv.,  472; 

killed,  478. 
Lyons,  Lord,  letter  of,  on  American  affairs,  v.,  64. 

McArtlmr,  Major,  turns  over  his  men  to  the 
American  caiise.  iv.,  32. 

McCaU,  Gen.,  joins  McClellan,  iv..  531  ;  at  Beaver 
Dam  Creek,  533;  joins  Porter  at  Cold  Harbor, 
534. 

McCausland,  Lieut.,  btirns  Chambersburg,  v.,  230. 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.,  achieves  reputation 
in  western  Va.,  iv.,  462 ;  called  to  command  of 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  468 ;  passes  by  Grant. 
483  ;  moves  to  Manassas,  516 ;  his  address  to  the 
Anny,  517  ;  lays  siege  to  Yorktown,  518  ;  directs 
movement  of  Franklin's  corps,  520  ;  fails  to  pur- 
sue the  enemy  at  Williamsburg,  521 ;  reaches  tlie 
C'hickahominy,  523 ;  hiserrorof  position,  524  ;  as- 
cribes failure  of  campaign  to  Lincoln's  orders, 
526  ;  illness  of,  daring  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  528; 
fails  to  pursue  Confederates,  530 ;  moves  across 
Chickahominy,  531;  his  fears  of  being  outnum- 
hered,  532,  533;  during  tlie  Seven  Days,  533  etseq. ; 
upbraids  the  administration,  536;  retreats  to 
Harrison's  Landing,  .542;  demands  large  rein- 
forcements, 542 ;  his  letter  of  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 543 ;  his  bitterness  towards  the  Adminis- 
tration, 545  ;  urges  Halleckto  rescind  his  order 
of  witlidi'awal,  546  ;  hislailureon  thePeninsula, 
548 ;  disapproval  of  his  tactics  by  Pope  and  Hal- 
leck,  550;  his  delay  in  withdrawing  from  the 
James,  551 ;  assigned  to  command  all  the  troops 
for  the  defense  of  the  capital,  557;  his  poinilarity, 
558  ;  moves  towards  Lee,  560 ;  at  Antietam,  563 
etseq.;  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac,  568;  his 
constant  excuses  for  inaction,  269  etaeq.;  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Army,  571 ;  relieved  from  command, 
572 ;  end  of  his  military  career,  573;  cause  of  his 
failures,  574;  in  control  of  all  Union  armies,  v., 
3;  instructs  Halleck  to  arrest  Grant  if  neces- 
sarv,  10 ;  i-elieved  from  duty  of  general-in-cUief, 
11 : 'in  command  of  New  Orleans  expedition,  22  ; 
political  effects  of  his  removal,  64;  nominated 
for  President  by  the  Democrats,  268,  269  ;  repu- 
diates their  platform,  269;  defeat  of,  272;  re- 
ceives 21  electoral  votes  for  President,  340 ;  405. 

McClenachan,  B.,  iv.,  122. 

McClernand,  Gen.  John  A.,  raises  levies  of  troops, 
v.,  43 ;  in  command  of  Army  of  the  Mississippi, 
44  ;  relieved  by  Grant,  45 ;  his  attempt  to  cut  off 
Vicksburg  by  a  canal,  106 ;  at  Vicksburg,  110 ; 
close  of  his  military  career,  111. 

McComb,  Gen.,  treats  with  Seminoles,  iv.,  354. 

McConkey's  Ferry,  iii.,  532. 

McCook,  Gen.  Alexander  McD.,  v.,  33;  position 
of,  at  Chickamauga,  133 ;  at  Chickamauga,  134. 

McCormick  Reaper  works.  The,  v.,  563. 

McCrary,  George  W.,  Hayes's  Secretary  of  War, 
v.,  462. 

McCrea,  Jane,  the  story  of,  iii.,  569,  571. 

McCuUoch,  Gen.  Ben.,  iv.,  475. 

McCuUoch,  Hugh,  his  report  as  Comptroller,  v., 
181;  criticised  for  wishing  modification  of  test 


oath,  377 ;  his  efforts  to  dissuade  Johnson 
from  liis  intemperate  speeches,  381 ;  his  opinion 
of  Chase,  497 ;  apijointed  Secretary  ot  the  Trea- 
sury, 500 ;  his  idea  of  contracting  the  currency, 
502 ;  again  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
542. 

McCuUoh  Hugh,  on  stamp  duty,  iii.,  333. 

McDouahl,  Col.  Donald,  iii.,  465. 

McDonald,  Flora,  iii.,  465. 

McDonald,  Serg.,  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 

McDougal, Commander,  bombards  Japaneseforts, 
v.,  308. 

McDougal,  Gen.,  sent  with  a  memorial,  iv.,  86. 

McDougal,  Lieut.,  iii.,  317. 

McDougall,  Gen.,  iii.,  495;  at  Peekskill,  547;  at 
Germantown,  559. 

McDowell,  Gen.  Irwin,  in  command  of  army  at 
Washington,  Iv.,  462  ;  iights  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
463  et  seq.;  ordered  to  join  McClellan  but  or- 
der countermanded,  524;  defends  Washington 
against  Jackson,  525 ;  in  Virginia,  547 ;  at  Grove- 
ton, 555;  atChantilly,  556;  succeeded  by  Hooker, 
560 ;  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
tlieWar,  v.,  359. 

McDuffle,  Gov.,  on  slaverj"',  iv.,  323. 

McEvers,  John,  iii.',  232  (note). 

McParlanCj  iv.,  120. 

"McFingal,"  v.,66'1. 

McGowau's  Ford,  fight  at,  iv.,  45. 

McGregor,  Sir  Gregor,  iv.,  251. 

McGrew,  in  Star  Route  frauds,  v  ,  538. 

McHeury,  Fort,  bombarded,  iv.,  ii22. 

Mcintosh,  Lieut.-col.,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  381. 

McK;iy,  Lieut.,  iii.,  162. 

McKean,  Thomas,  iii,,  484  (note). 

McKee,  William  R.,  killed,  iv.,  375  (note). 

McKenzie,  Capt.,  in  JMexico,  iv.,  384. 

McKenzie,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii.,  39. 

McKinley,  William,  a  presidential  candidate  in 
1888,  v.,  573;  his  tariflf  bill,  600;  result  ot  his  bill 
in  the  campaign,  604 ;  623. 

McLane,  Cax)t.,  iii.,  559. 

McLane,  Louis,  suggests  compromise,  iv.,  266; 
Minister  at  London,  304. 

Mcliaws,  Gen.  Lafayette,  at  Harper's  Feriy,  iv., 
561;  at  Antietam,  564. 

McLean,  John,  iv.,  422. 

McLeod,  case  ot,  iv.,  355. 

McLeod,  Col.,  iii.,  465. 

McNeal,  Mrs.,  with  Jane  McCrea,  iii.,  570. 

McParlan,  James,  v.,  474, 

M'Pherson,  Capt.,  iii.,  147. 

McPhersou,  Gen,  J.  B.,  at  Vicksburg,  v.,  110; 
complains  of  McClernand's  course.  111 ;  praised 
by  Grant,  192;  under  Sherman,  214;  kiUed  at 
Atlanta,  221. 

McQueen,  John,  iv-,  439. 

Macdonald,  Capt.,  at  battle  of  Newtown,  iv.,  4. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  v.,  418. 

Macdonough,  Thomas,  at  battle  of  Plattsburg, 
iv.,  214. 

Mace,  Samuel,  sent  by  Raleigh  to  hunt  for  the 
lost  colony,  i.,  2.56. 

Macedonian,  The,  captured,  iv.,  193;  blockaded, 

207. 

MacGregor,  Rev.  Mr.,  in  N.  H.,  iii.,  139. 

Machias,  Me.,  captured,  iv.,  216. 

Machine  politics,  effect  of,  in  1884,  v.,  544  ;  in  1888, 
576. 

Mackinac.  Straits  and  Island  of,  ii.,  500,  509,  510. 

Maclean,  Col.,  at  Quebec,  iii.,  445. 

Macomb,  Gen.  Alexander,  commands  at  Platts- 
burg, iv.,  214. 

Macon,  Senator,  quoted,  iv.,  267. 

MacVeagh,  Wayne,  Garfield's  attorney-general, 
v.,  522;  resigns,  528. 

Macv,  Thomas,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2. 

Madison,  Col.,  at  Battle  of  Frenchtown,  ir.,  194. 

Madison,  James,  in  Constitutional  Convention, 
iv    101 ;  elected  President,  179 ;  at  Bladensburg, 

219-  .        .    „„ 

Madoc.  tradition  concerning,!.,  66. 
Madockawando,  sachem,  of  the  Penobscots,  ii., 

441   442. 
MaJatt,  Capt.  J.  M.,  loses  his  vessel,  the  Florida, 

v.,  298. 
Ma/ia,The,m  New  Orleans, v.,  607  etseq. 
Magaw,  Col.  Robert,  iii.,  516. 
Magellan,  voyage  of,  i..  151,  175. 
Magnus,  a  squaw  sachem,  ii.,  417. 
Magoffin,  Gov.  Beriah,  iv.,  482,  483;  attempts  to 

win  Kentucky  to  the  Confederacy,  486. 
"  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,"  The,  v.,  662. 
Magrath,  A.  G.,  Iv.,  438. 
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Ma^uiter,  Gen.  J.  B.,  in  command  on  the  Penin- 
sula, iv.,  461;  518;  in  front  of  Richmond,  533, 
535 ;  Ilia  opinion  of  the  situation,  536 ;  at  Savage's 
Station,  537 ;  at  Malvem  Hill,  540,  541 ;  in  Texas, 
v.,  165, 166 ;  Still  holds  out  after  Lee's  surrender, 

349. 

Maguaga,  Battle  of,  iv.,  188. 

Maham.  Major,  his  device  at  Fort  Watson,  iv.,  57. 

"  Maham  Towers,"  iv.,  60,  61, 

Mahopac,  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  v.,  317. 

Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  ii.,  342. 

Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  iii.,  532. 

Maine,  State  of,  i.,  308;  colonizing  in,  309,  336; 
kno\vn  as  Norumbega,  310 ;  aboilginea  of,  310 ; 
claimed  by  French,  312-322;  visited  by  Cham- 
plain,  314;  expeiiitions  to,  321;  Indianwariii.iii., 
123  et  seq.;  attempts  at  settlement  in,  139;  its 
first  pei-manent  settlement,  197  (note) ;  Clay  on 
admission  of,  iv.,  267 ;  its  building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  v.,  650. 

Maitlaud,  Lieut.-col.,  at  Savannah,  iv.,  9. 

Maloribanks,  Major,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  iv.,  64. 

Malays,  supposed  migration  of,  i.,  36. 

Maiden,  Canada,  burned,  iv.,  199. 

Malietoa,  King,  v.,  580. 

Mallory,S.E..,in  Davis's  Cabinet,  iv.,  443;  flees  to 
Danville  with  Davis,  v.,  347. 

Maltravere,  Lord,  acquires  a  patent  of  Carolina, 
ii.,  270. 

Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of,  iv.,  539  et  seq. 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  617. 

Mamaroneck  Creek,  N.  Y.,  ii.,  325,  326. 

Mambr6,  leather,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  516. 

Man,  antiquity  of,  in  Europe,  i.,  1,  4  et  seq.;  in 
America,  11. 

Manassas,  The  insurgent  ram,  v.,  24. 

Manassas,  Battle  of.    (See  Bull  Run.) 

Manassas,  Second  Battle  of.    (See  Groveton.) 

Mancbac,  Fort,  captured,  iv.,  7. 

MancheHtcr  (Niagara  Falls),  destroyed,  iv.,  202. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  iv.,  245. 

Manchester,  N.Y.,  iv.,  427. 

Mauchester,  Vt.,  iii.,  581. 

Manchonack.    (See  Gardiner's  Island.) 

Mandau  Indians,  their  resemblance  to  the  Welsh, 
i.,  72,  73 :  Catlin  on,  73  ;  (note),  and  74. 

MandeviUe,  Sir  John,  travels  of,  in  the  East,  i.,  114. 

Manhattan,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  243. 

Manhattan  Island,  i.,  352,  356,358;  Fort  Amster- 
dam on,  367;  population  of,  in  1628,  368. 

Manly,  Capt.,  of  theXee,  iii.,  418. 

Manning,  Dfiniel,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  v.,  554 ;  resignation  and  death  of,  566. 

Manning,  John,  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  347 ;  surrenders,  348. 

Mansfield,  Battle  of,  v.,  171. 

Mansfield,  Gen.,  Joseph  K.  F.,  killed  at  Antietam 
Creek,  iv.,  564. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  iii.,  348. 

Manteo,  an  Indian  caiTied  to  England,  i.,  245; 
with.  Raleigh's  colony,  252. 

Manufactures,  development  of,  iv.,  314. 

Marblehead,  Leslie  lands  at,  iii.,  379. 

Marbois,  negotiates  sale  of  Louisiana,  iv.,  147. 

"Marcli  to  the  Sea,"  The,  v.,  273  et  sea.;  results 
of,  282,  283. 

"Marco  Bozzaris,"  v.,  664. 

Marco  Polo,  account  of  India,  i.,  93. 

Marcolini,  F.,  publishes  Zeni  letters,  i.,  76. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  on  anti-slavery  societies,  iv., 
328. 

Margravate  of  Azilia,  The,  iii.,  141  et  seq. 

Marigold,  The,  of  Drake's  fleet,  ii.,  570. 

Marion,  Francis,  Lee's  description  of  his  cam- 
paigning, iv.,  33  (note). 

Markham,  Col.,  of  Pa.,  ii.,  498. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  iii.,  46. 

Marmaduke,  Gov.  (Missouri),  v.,  562. 

Marmaduke,  Col.,  J.  S.,  iv.,  474. 

Marquette,  James,  expedition s of ,  ii.,  503, 505  et  seq. 

Marquez,  Gen.  Leonardo,  extorts  large  sums  from 
the  people  in  Mexico,  v.  396. 

Marsh,  Caleb  P.,  v.,  440. 

Marshall,  Capt.,  killed,  ii.,  413. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  iv.,  485. 

Marshall,  John,  commissioner  to  France,  iv., 
132 ;  presides  at  Burr's  trial,  153 ;  his  decision  in 
Cherokee  case,  289. 

Marshfleld,  Mass.,  troops  sent  to,  Iii.,  378. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  ii.,  203. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  named,  i.,  265;  visited  by 
Dermer,  331;  by  May,  360 ;  it.,  260;  iii.,  2;  10;  28. 

Martin,  Alonso,  on  the  Pacific,  i.,  146. 

Martin,  Andreas,  carries  Columbus  prisoner  to 
Spain,  i.,  120. 


Martin,  Gov.  Josiali,  of  N.  C.  iii.,  464,  475. 
Martiusburg,  W.  Va„  strikers  fight  with  militia 

at,  v.,  469. 
Marvin,  William,  provisional  governor  of  Florida, 

v.,  376. 
Maryland,  State  of,  grant  of,  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
i.,  487,  488,  492,  493,  497  ;  revolution  in,  511,  512 ;  ii., 
211.,  214  et  seq.;  disputes  as  to  its  boundaries,  24» 
et  seq. ,495  etseq.,  iii.,  60,61,63;  Proprietary  Gov- 
ernment overthrown,  63 ;  schools,  67 ;  the  Pro- 
prietors restored,  78.  79 ;  declares  for  indepen- 
dence, 482 ;  adopts  constitution,  487 ;  Lee's  inva- 
sion of,  iv.,  560  et  seq. 
Mascoutin  Indians,  The,  ii.,  503. 

Mason,  George,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  iv., 
102. 

Mason,  Col.  George,  a  Va.  officer,  iii.,  294. 

Mason,  James  M.,  author  of  Fugitive-slave  Bill, 
iv.,  396;  approves  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  420; 
prominent  disunionist,  iv.,  440;  writes  letter  on 
tlie  situation  in  Virginia,  445  ;  captured  on  the 
Trent,  495 ;  Confederate  agent  in  Germany,  v., 
186. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  Governor  in  Newfoundland, 
i.,  331 ;  Laconia  gi*ant  to,  333 ;  divides  with 
Gorges,  336;  his  N.  H.  grant,  420  et  seq.:  his 
death,  427. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  ii.,  9,  11, 12  et  seq.;  iii.,  14. 

Mason,  Jonathan,  iv.,  300. 

Mason,  Robert,  his  claim  to  N.  H,  ii.,  428,  431,  432. 

Mason,  Sergeant,  attempt  to  kill  Guiteau,  v.,  526. 

Mason,  Tufton,  ii.,  435  (note). 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  ii.,  496  (note)  ;  iv.,  406. 

Mason  claim,  The,  ii.,  427  et  seq. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  iii.,  45. 

Massachusetts,  State  of,  in  the  Pequot  war,  ii., 
9 ;  its  hostility  to  R.  I.,  48  et  seq.;  Joins  confeder- 
ation, 49 ;  its  official  oath,  50 ;  Gorton  in,  71  et 
seq.;  Quakers  in,  177  et  seq.;  its  charter,  375  et 
seq.:  its  part  in  Philip's  war,  401  et  seq.;  witch- 
craft in,  450  et  seq.;  a  royal  province,  iii.,  109 ;  its 
condition  in  1715, 127  ;  draws  up  a  letter  on  taxa- 
tion, 336;  sends  in  address  to  the  King,  338; 
sends  out  a  circular  letter  on  taxation  without 
representation,  353;  its  Government  BiU,  375; 
declares  for  independence,  478 ;  adopts  Constitu- 
tion, 487,  489;  its  building  at  the  World's  Fair, 
v.,  649. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  The,  established, 
i.,  518;  control  of,  transferred  to  America,  524, 
52.5. 

Massachusetts  Indians,  The.  hostility  of,  i.,  407. 

Massacres,  from  Jesuit  intrigues,  iii.,  16. 

Massasoit,  concludes  a  treaty  "with  Plymouth  col- 
ony, i.,  402  ;  itistored  to  health,  408  ;  death  of,  ii., 
404. 

Mastodon,  found  in  America,  i.,  16, 17. 

Matagorda  Bay,  Tex.,  ii.,  517,521 ;  captured  by  De 
Leon,  598  ;  settlement  in,  601. 

Matanzas  Inlet,  Fla.,  French  colony  at,  i.,  190; 
massacre  at,  212,  214. 

Matanzas  Passage,  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  561. 

Mather,  Cotton,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  456  et  seq., 
464;  espouses  Dudley's  cause,  iii.,  120,  121; 
mobbed  for  introducing  inoculation,  128 ;  his  tol- 
erant sermon,  135,  v.,  662. 

Mather.  Increase,  Harvard  College,  ii.,  395  ;  cited, 
404 ;  opposes  the  witchcraft  delusion,  459 ;  in 
England,  iii.,  25;  favors  inoculation,  128;  wri- 
tings of,  v.,  662. 

Matlier,  Richard,  v.,  662. 

Mathews,  Capt.,  Va.,  agent,  ii.,  221;  appointed 
Governor,  222;  his  death.  222,  223 

Mathews,  Gen.  George,  seizes  Amelia  Island,  iv.. 
248.  ' 

Mathews,  Jacob,  iii.,  166. 

Matowack,  Island  of  (Long  Island),  ii.,  124. 

Matson's  Ford,  Pa.,  iii.,  601. 

Matta,  Sefior,  his  offensive  circular,  v.,  610  ;  it  is 
withdrawn,  611. 

Mattapany,  Fort,  Md.,  besieged,  iii.,  63. 

Matthews,  Gen.,  iii.,  493  ;  in  Va.,  614. 

Matthews,  Capt.  Samuel,  in  Maryland,  i.,  503, 
504. 

"  Maud  Muller,"  v.,  667. 

Mauduit,  Jasper,  iii.,  335  (note),  336. 

Maury,  Gen.  D.  H.,  in  command  of  Mobile  and 
works  around  it,  v.,  249;  evacuates  the  city, 
249  ■*' 

Maury,  Matthew  F.,  v.,  302. 

Maury,  Wm.  L.,  in  command  of  the  Georaia.  v.. 
302.  "     '      ' 

Maverick,  killed  in  Boston  Massacre,  iii.,  365 
(note). 
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Maverick,  Rev.  Jolin,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  531. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  at  Noddle's  Island,  t,  423;  ii-, 
257, 260 ;  a  royal  Commissioner,  iii.,  119. 

Mavilla,  Indian  village  near  Mobile,  i.,  163. 

Mawliood,Lieut.-Col.,at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493  ;  at  Prince- 
ton, 534. 

Maximilian,  Archduke  Ferdinand,  invited  to 
accept  the  throne  of  Mexico,  v.,  163;  enters 
capital  of  Mexico  as  Kmperor,  3G2;  opposititm 
to,  in  United  States,  363 ;  end  ol  his  limpire, 
394 ;  tried  by  court-martial  and  sliot,  396. 

Maxwell,  Gen.  William,  iii.,  450 ;  544 ;  553, 559  ;  601 ; 
iv.,  15. 

May,  Capt.  Charles  A.,  iv.,  370. 

Miiy,  Cornells  Jacobsen,  i.,  359 ;  Cape  May  named 
for,  360;  takes  the  Walloons  to  America,  366; 
Governor  of  New  Netherland,  36". 

May,  River  of,  in  Florida,  i.,  191. 

Mayflower,  The,  i.,  385  et  seq.;  at  Salem  in  1629; 
520. 

Mayhew,  Thomas,  Nantucket,  iii.,  2. 

Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas,  ii.,  19 ;  378 ;  437. 

Maynard,  Horace,  appointed  Postmaster-General, 
v.,  516. 

Maynard,  Lieutenant,  iii.,  99. 

Maysville,  Battle  of,  v.,  47. 

Maze,  a  pirate,  iii.,  34. 

Meacham,  Peace  Commissioner,  shot  by  Indians, 
v.,  441. 

Mead,  William,  tried,  ii.,  484,  485. 

Meade,  Gen.  George  G.,  at  Chancellorsville,  v., 
80,  85 ;  succeeds  Hooker,  95 ;  his  plans  against 
Lee,  97,  98;  at  Gettysburg,  99  et  sea.;  fails  to 
pursue  his  advantage,  104;  dismissal  of,  recom- 
mended, 190;  continued  in  command  of  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  191 ;  directed  by  Grant  to  fol- 
low Lee,  197;  in  the  Wilderness,  200  et  seq.;  at 
Appomattox,  334 ;  at  grand  review  of  army  in 
Washington,  352;  in  commaud  of  Division  of 
the  Atlantic  alter  the  war,  359 ;  409. 

Meagher,  Gen.  Thomas  F.,  at  Cold  Harbor,  iv., 

534. 

Mecklenburg  Resolutions,  The,  iii.,  474  et  seq.; 
iv.,  456. 

Medary,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  414. 

Medford,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  532. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  letter  to,  from  Vespucci,  i., 
124. 

"  Meditations,  Divine  and  Moral,"  v.,  661. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  in  early  period,!.,  10. 

Megapolensis,  Dominie,  ii.,  158,  265. 

Meigs,  Fort,  siege  of,  iv.,  194. 

Meigs,  Henry  and  Charles,  cited,  iv.,  149  (note). 

Meigs,  Lieut.  John  R.,  killed,  v.,  238. 

Meigs,  Montgomery  C,  iv.,  480. 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  iii.,  444  (note) ;  at  Sag  Harbor, 
548  ;  at  Stonv  Point,  615. 

Mejia,  Gen.  Thomas,  condemned  by  a  court-mar- 
tial and  shot,  v.,  396. 

Mellon,  Fort,  attacked,  iv.,  353. 

Meloy,  iii.,  393. 

Melville,  Lieut.  G.  W.,  his  wonderful  escape  on 
Jeannette  expedition,  v.,  531 ;  his  heroic  search 
for  DeLoug,  531. 

Melyn,  Comelis,  ii.,  117  et  seq.;  in  the  Princess,  121 ; 
his  sentence  reversed,  122;  returns  to  N.  Y., 
131;  135.  ,  ^,     ^ 

Memminger,  C.  G.,  iv.,  438 ;  m  Davis's  cabmet, 
443. 

"Memorable  Providences  Relating  to  Witch- 
craft," v.,  662.  _  ^     ^ 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Union  fleet,  v.,  10 ; 
yellow  fever  in,  481. 

Mendon  Resolutions,  The,  iii.,  472. 

Mendoza,  Antonio  de,  of  New  Spain,  ii.,  566,  569. 

Menendez,  Pedro,  expedition  of,  against  the 
French,  i.,  206,  207,  208;  builds  St.  Augustine, 
213 ;  his  death,  220;  of  St.  Augustine,  it,  555  ;  his 
introduction  of  ne^o  slaves,  558. 

Menotomy,  Mass.,  iii.,  383. 

Mercedita,  The  Union  vessel,  v.,  150. 

Mercenaries,  iii..  423;  452-454,  455. 

Mercer,  Fort,  iii.,  562  et  seq. 

Mercer,  Gen.  Hugh,  iii.,  267 ;  at  Oswego,  283,  290 ; 
commands  militia,  495 ;  at  Trenton,  529. 

Mercier,  Count,  v.,  59,  61. 

Mermaid  Tavern,  The,  ii.,  177. 

Merrimac,  The  Confederate  ironclad,  construc- 
tion of,  iv.,  502;  attacks  the  fleet  in  Hampton 
Roads,  503;  sinks  the  Cumberland,  503 ;  sets  fire 
to  the  Congress,  504 ;  encounters  the  Monitor, 
505,  506 ;  run  aground  and  destroyed,  508. 

Merrimac  River,  The,  ii.,  435, 436  (note). 

Merritt,  John,  iii.,  232  (note). 


Merritt,  Gen.  Wesley,  at  Winchester,  v..  236;  at 

Cedar  Creek,  241. 
Merry  Mount.    (See  Wollaston  Mt.) 
Merryman  case.  The,  v.,  122, 123. 
Mesnard,  Father,  founds  missions,  ii.,  501. 
Metacomet.    (See  Philip.) 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  iii.,  551. 

Metuchen  Hill.,  iii.,  559,  562. 

Mew,  Richard,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

"  Mexican  Question,"  The,  v.,  363,  394. 

Mexico,  mounds  in,  i.,  26,  32;  war  with,  iv.,  369; 
cedes  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California  and  Ari- 
zona to  the  U.  S.,  385;  Maximilian  enters  as 
Emperor,  v.,  363 ;  downfall  of  the  empire  in,  394 ; 
hopeless  condition  of  the  finances,  395  ;  French 
troops  recalled  from,  396 ;  President  Diaz  takes 
possession  of,  397 ;  sanguinary  slaughter  of  Im- 
perialists in,  397 ;  disorder  on  American  border 
owing  to  war  in,  397, 398 ;  its  exhibit  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exhibition,  542  ;  at  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, 588 ;  its  agricultural  exhibit  at  the 
World's  Fair,  643. 

Mexico,  City  of,  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces,  iv.,  385 ; 
the  French  evacuate,  v.,  396;  taken  possession 
of  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  by  Gen.  Diaz,  397. 

Miami,  Fort,  captured,  iii.,  256;  321. 

Miami,  The  U.  S.  gunboat,  driven  off  by  the 
Albemarle,  v.,  306. 

Miami  Indians,  The,  ii.,  503 ;  548. 

Miantonomo,  against  the  Pequots,  ii.,  9,  16;  his 
grant  to  Williams,  39 ;  sells  R.  I.,  43 ;  sells  lands 
ZQ  Gorton,  77;  his  feud  with  Uncas,  92  et  seq.; 
iii.,  115. 

Micanopy,  Fla.,  abandoned,  iv.,  353. 

Michaehus,  Jonas,  firat  minister  in  New  Nether- 
land, i.,  442. 

Michigan,  State  of,  first  visited,  ii,,  500 ;  the  presi- 
dential vote  divided  in,  v.,  625. 

Michigan,  The  V.  S.  man-of-war,  attempts  to 
capture,  v.  304. 

Michilimackinac,  iii.,  256 ;  surrendered,  311 ;  cap- 
tured by  Indians,  322 ;  attack  on,  iv.,  210. 

Miomac  Indians,  The,  a  tribe  of  Maine,  i.,  310. 

Middle  Plantation,  Va.,  ii.,  306 ;  iii.,  70. 

Middleborougli,  Mass.,  li.,  405 ;  Indians  attack,  406. 

Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  iii.,  550. 

Middleburg.    (See  Newtown.) 

MidtUeton,  Arthur,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  104. 

Midwout  (Flatbush),  L.  I.,  ii.,  145. 

Mifflin,  Fort,  iii.,  562;  reduced,  564. 

Mifflin,  Gen.  Thomas,  iii.,  495;  596 ;  (governor)  in 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  iv.,  121. 

Mifflin.Warner,  petitions  against  slavery,  iv.,109. 

Milbome,  marches  to  Albany,  iii.,  17;  tried,  22; 
executed,  24 ;  reburied,  32. 

MUes,  Gen.  Dixon  S.,  mortally  wounded  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  iv.,  5C2. 

Miles,  Col.  Samuel,  iii.,  501. 

Milford,  Conn.,  ii-,  31;  emigrants,  323. 

Militia,  Washington's  opinion  of,  iii.,  522. 

Militiamen,  sis  executed  by  Jackson  for  techmcal 
desertion,  iv.,  236. 

MilledgeviUe,  Ga.,  rendezvous  of  Sherman's 
army,  v.,  276. 

Miller,  Capt,,  in  Battle  of  Bladensburg,  iv.,  219. 

Miller,  Gincinnatus  Heine  (Joaquin),  poetry  of, 
v.,  669. 

Miller,  Col.  James,  at  Maguaga,  iv.,  188;  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  213. 

Miller,  Justice  Stephen  F.,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, v.,  454. 

Miller,  Thomas,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  284,  285  etseq. 

Miller,  W.  H.  H.,  Harrison's  Attorney-general, 
v.,  580. 

Mills,  Col.,  killed,  iv.,  197. 

M  ills,  Roger  Q..  his  tariff  bill,  v.,  572 ;  Repubhcan 
opposition  to  his  measure,  574 ;  600. 

Millstone  Creek,  iii.,  546. 

Milner,  James,  a  Ranter,  ii.,  175. 

Milroy,  Gen.  Robert  H.,  defeat  of,  at  Winchester, 
v.,  92,  93. 

Milton,  John,  ii.,  210. 

Mimms,  Fort,  massacre  at,  iv.,  203. 

Minas,  Basin  of,  iii-,  272. 

Minerva,  The  privateer,  iv.,  68. 

Mingerode,  Col.,  iii.,  493 ;  killed,  563. 

Mingo  Indians,  The,  ii.,  493. 

MinSig,  in  the  Stone  Age,  i.,  29. 

"Minister's  Wooing, The,"  v.,  670. 

Minnesota,  State  of,  fusion  of  Democrats  and 
Pmiulists  in   V    625. 

JUinnesota,  The  -Union  frigate,  iv.,  503, 504 ;  set  on 
Are  by  tlie  Merrimac,  505.  506. 

Miaou,  Gen.,  at  Buena  Viata,  iv.,  374. 
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JVIinot  House,  Boston,  ii.,  55  (note  3). 

Miuqua  Indians,  The,  ii.,  150. 

Minuit,  Peter,  Governor  of  Manliattan,  i.,  367 ;  re- 
called, 435  ;  in  y  wedisli  service,  466 ;  his  death, 
469. 

Miracles,  alleged,  during  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  242. 

Miramon,  Gen.  Miguel,  condemned  by  a  court- 
martial  and  shot,  v.,  396. 

Miranda,  Franciaco,  his  schemes,  iv.,  140. 

Mirbacli,  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 

Mirepoix,  quoted,  iii.,  262. 

Mird,  his  plot,  iv.,  137, 138. 

Miruelo,  Diego,  in  Florida,  i.,  148. 

Missionary  flidge.  Battle  of.    (See  Chattanooga.) 

Mississippi,  State  of,  provisional  governor  of, 
appointed  in  1865,  v.,  376 ;  severe  laws  in,  against 
negroes,  379 ;  no  presidential  vote  in,  in  1868,  406  ; 
slowness  of  reconstruction  in,  407;  restored  to 
statehood,  408. 

Mississippi,  The  Union  frigate,  v.,  24. 

Mississiiipi  Kiver,  The,  supposed  discovery  hy 
Garay,  i.,  149 ;  discovered  by  De  Soto,  164 ;  first 
Icnown,  ii.,  501;  Marquette  descends,  503;  La 
Salle  on,  513;  called  the  St.  Louis  in  Orozat's 
grant,  525 ;  proposed  route  to,  iii.,  247 ;  control 
of,  by  the  Frencli,  256  ;  western  boundary  of  the 
U.  S.,  611 ;  its  commercial  importance,  iv.,  137; 
blockade  of,  felt  in  the  Northwest,  475 ;  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  reopens,  114;  Lincoln's  letter  on 
opening  of,  115,  116. 

"Mississippi  Scheme,"  The,  ii.,  532  et  eeg.;  iii., 
130. 

Missouri,  State  of,  first  visited,  ii.,  509 ;  applies 
for  admission  to  the  Union,  iv..  262;  bUl  to  ad- 
mit, 265 ;  the  compromise,  268  ei  seq. ;  admitted, 
272;  Civil  War  begun  in,  474;  Confederates 
driven  out  of,  v.,  286  ;  political  confusion  in,  286 
et  seq.;  great  railway  strike  in,  in  1886,  562. 

Missouri  Compromise,  The,  iv.,  268  et  8eg_.;  re- 
pealed, 407. 

Missouri  Indians,  The,  ii.,  601. 

Missouri  River,  The,  names  of,  ii.,  506,  525. 

Mitchel,  Gen.  O.  M.,  his  raid  through  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  v.,  18. 

MltcbelsoD,  Margaret,  ii.,  172  (note). 

Mitclilgamea,  Marquette  at  Indian  village  of, 
ii.,  508. 

Mixan,  a  sachem,  ii.,  91 ;  141. 

Mizner,  Dr.  L.  C.,  in  BaiTundia  affair,  v.,  606; 
Barrundia's  daughter  attempts  to  shoot,  607. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  taken  by  Galvez,  iv.,  7 ;  taken  by 
Wilkmson,  202 ;  attacked  by  British,  233 ;  block- 
ade of,  v.,  162  ■  248 ;  final  capture  of,  249. 

Mobile  Bay,  D'Iberville'8  post  on,  ii.,  523  ;  Battle 
of,  v.,  243  et  seq. 

Mobile  Biver,  The,  first  settlement  on,  ii.,  523. 

Mobs,  pro-slavery,  iv.,  329  etseq. 

"  Modern  Instance,  A,"  v.,  671- 

Modoc  Indians,  The,  massacre  of  Peace  Commis- 
sioners by,  v.,  441, 

Mogg  (or  Mugg),  a  sachpm,  ii.,  441. 

Mohawk  Indians,  The,  ii.,  16;  331  e<  segr.;  436;  iii., 
25. 

Mohawk  River,  The,  raid  on  settlements  along, 
iii.;  29. 

Mobican  (Mohegan)  Indians,  The,  i.,  440;  ii.,  9, 
92  et  seq.;  412. 

Molino  del  Rey,  Battle  of,  iv.,  380. 

MoUie  Maguires,  The,  v.,  473 ;  stamping  out  of, 
474. 

Moraauguin,  a  Connecticut  sachem,  ii.,  28. 

Monadmock,  The  U.  S.  ironclad,  v.,  317. 

Monarch,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  9. 

Monckton,  Lieut-col.  Henry,  at  NewVork,  iii., 
493  ;  killed  at  Monmouth,  605. 

Monckton,  Lieut.-col.  Robert,  in  Acadia,  iii.,  276 ; 
a  brigadier-general,  304. 

Money  subscribed  in  Europe  for  the  American 
cause,  iii.,  422. 

Mongol  migration  to  America,  i.,  36. 

Monhegan,  Island  of,  i.,  315  ;  visited  by  Dermer, 
331 ;  purchased  by  linglislimen,  3;15. 
^Monitor,  The  Union  ironclad,  construction  of, 
iv.,  501 ;  attacks  the  Merrimac,  505  ;  repulses 
her,  506;  founders  off  Cape  Hatteras,  508; 
checked  at  Fort  Darling,  522. 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  ii.,  223 ;  a  pat- 
entee of  Carolina,  269,  281. 

Monk's  Corner,  S.  C,  skirmish  at,  iv.,  13. 

Monmouth  Court-house,  Battle  of,  iii.,  m2, etseq. 

Monroe,  Col.,  at  Fort  William  Henry,  iii.,  292. 

M<mroe,  James,  at  Trenton,  ii.,  529;  sent  to 
France,  iii.,  146 ;  guards  slave-holders'  interests, 
241 ;  elected  President,  246  ;  the  dispute  between 


liim  and  Jackson,  257 ;  hie  encounter  with  Craw- 
ford, 278  (note). 

"  Monroe  Doctrine,"  The,  iv.,  279;  285;  stated  by 
Secretary  Seward,  v.,  399. 

Monroe,  Mich.    (SeeFrenchtown.) 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Woitley,  iii.,  128. 

Montana,  State  of,  Sioux  war  and  Custer  massa- 
cre in,  v.,  441;  admission  of,  recommended  in 
1888, 574 ;  admitted  to  statehood,  578. 

Montauk,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  148. 

Montauk  Point,  L.  I.,  ii.,  34;  iii.,  135. 

Montcalm,  Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de,  in  Canada, 
iii.,  289;  at  Oswego,  290;  besieges  Fort  WiUiam 
Henry,  293,  294:  at  Ticonderoga,  298;  defeats 
Abercrombie,  299 ;  at  Quebec,  304  et  seq. 

"  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,"  v.,  666. 

Monteano,  of  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  562. 

Monterey,  Count  of,  of  Mexico,  ii.,  583. 

Monterey,  Mexico,  captured,  Iv.,  371. 

Montgomerie,  John,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  50. 

Montgomery,  Fort,  captured,  iii.,  588. 

Montgomery,  James,  ifioneer.  Hi.,  610. 

Montgomery,  Major,  killed,  iv.,  69. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  iii.,  407  (note);  his  expe- 
dition against  Canada,  439  et  seq.;  his  death,  446. 

Montgomery,  Sir  Robert,  ill.,  140. 

Montgomery,  William,  iv.,  426. 

Montgomery,  Pa.,  III.,  600. 

Montiano,  Don  Manuel  de,  of  Florida,  iii.,  158. 

Monticello,  Jefferson's  plantation,  taken  by  the 
British,  iv.,  55  (note). 

Montmorenci  River,  The,  Falls  of,  iii.,  3(5. 

Montreal,  Canada,  ii.,  501 ;  surrendered,  iii.,  311 ; 
attacked  by  Allen,  440 ;  captured  by  Montgom- 
ery, 441. 

Montresor,  Col.,  iii.,  441,  443. 

Moutressor,  Capt.  John,  iii.,  493. 

Mooauam.    (See  Alexander.) 

Moody,  Rev.  Joshua,  at  Portsmouth,  ii.,  424;  430. 

Moody,  Lady,  her  home  attacked,  ii.,  232. 

Moody,  Parson  Samuel,  atLouisburg,  iii.,  211 ;  215. 
(note). 

Moor,  Robert,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  352. 

Mocpre,  Col.  James,  sent  against  Indians,  iii.,  93; 
elected  Governor  of  S.  C,  101. 

Monre,  Gen.  James,  iii.,  465,  466. 

Moore,  Governor  James,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  259;  iii.,  81. 

Moore,  John  W.,  v.,  24. 

Moore,  Mrs.,  iii.,  610. 

Moore,  Col.  Samuel,  of  N.  H.,  iii.,  210. 

Moore,  William,  iii.,  36,  37  (note). 

Moorefield,  Battle  of,  v.,  233. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of,  iii.,  465. 

Moorson,  cited,  iii.,  560  (note). 

Moosa,  Fort,  Fla.,  Spanish  post,  ii.,  561,  562. 

Moosliansick.    (See  Providence.) 

Mcioshausick  River,  The,  ii.,  39. 

Morales,  Intendaut  at  Orleans,  iv.,  140  ;  146. 

Moranget,  nephew  of  La  Salle,  11.,  520. 

Moravian  Town,  Canada,  iv.,  200. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  452. 

Moreton,  Joseph,  of  S.  C.,  ii-,  358  et  seq. 

"  Morey  Letter,"  The,  v.,  520. 

Morgan,  Gen.  Daniel,  iii.,  267;  at  Boston,  415;  at 
Quebec,  447  ;  at  Edge  Hill,  564 ;  575 ;  his  ritte 
corps,  584  ;  at  Valley  Foi-ge,  593 ;  in  campaign 
under  Greene,  iv.,  40  e(  seq.;  his  letter  to  Greene, 
46. 

Morgan,  E.  D.,  declines  Treasury  portfolio,  * ., 
528. 

Morgan,  Gen.  George  W.,  v.,  34  ;  his  masterly 
retreat,  35  ;  under  McClernand,  44. 

Morgan,  Gen.  John  H.,  v.,  34;  harasses  G.  W. 
Morgan,  35;  married  at  Murfreesboro,  37;  his 
raid  into  Indiana,  128;  capture  of ,  129;  results 
of  his  raid,  130. 

Morgan,  William,  murdered,  iv.,  303. 

Morgan,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v.,  245. 

Mormons,  The,  iv.,  427,  428;  stamping  out  of 
polygamy  among,  v.,  543. 

Morocco,  treaty  witli,  iv.,  154. 

Morrill,  Justin  S.,  votes  against  legal  tender 
bill,  v.,  491. 

Morrill,  Lot  M.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  439. 

Morris,  Capt.,  at  Charleston,  iii.,  469. 

Morris,  Col.,  -v.,  34. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  iii.,  458 ;  iv.,  227. 

Morris,  Isaac,  iii.,  180. 

Morris,  Lewis,  a  popular  leader,  iii.,  40  j  of  N.  J., 
248. 

Morris,  Major,  iii.,  584  (note). 

Morris,  Richard,  ill.,  40. 
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Morris,  Kobert,  raises  money,  iii.,  631 ;  Washing- 
ton writes  to,  iv.,  G7, 

Monis,  Col.  Roger,  iii. ,  506. 

Morrisania,  Manor  of,  ill.,  40. 

Morrison,  F.,  ol  Va.,  ii.,  225 ;  acting  governor, 
227 ;  316. 

Morrison,  William  R.,  his  tariff  bill,  v.,  544  ;  on 
Interstate  Commerce  Commiasinn,  567. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  Iii.,  543  et  seq.;  sufferings  of 
American  troops  at,  iv.,  11. 

Morse,  Mamuel  F.  B.,  patents  telegi-aph,  iv.,  315. 

Mortier  House,  The,  New  York,  iii.,  495. 

Morton,  Julius  S.,  Clevelanil's  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, v.,  626. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  v.,  522;  nominated  for  Vice- 
president,  574,  6X9. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  presidential  candidate  in  1876, 
v.,  448. 

Morton,  Thomas,  at  Mount  Wollaston,  i.,  423; 
his  Merry  Mount  festivities,  424 ;  arrested,  426  ; 
death,  427 ;  writings  of,  427  (note),  v.,  662. 

Moscoso  de  Alvarado,  Luis,  i.,  167. 

Mosely,  Capt.,  atBloody  Brook,  ii.,  411,  412. 

Moses,  F.  J.,  in  S.  C,  v.,  447. 

Moses  Creek,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  57ti. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  recalled  from  English 
mission,  v., 416;  writings  of,  665. 

Mott,  Capt.  Edward,  iii.,  433  et  seq. 

Motte's  Fort,  S.  C,  siege  of,  iv.,  59. 

Moulder,  Cai)t.  iii.,  535. 

Moulton's  Point,  Mass.,  iii.,  400. 

Moultrie,  Col.  William,  iii..  466,  468  et  seq. 

Moultrie,  Fort  (Fort  Sullivan),  iii.,  469. 

Mound  Builders,  The,  t.,  20,  21,  30. 

Mounds  in  Mississippi  Valley,  i.,  20  et  seq. 

Mount  Airy,  N.  J.,  iii.,  559. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  named  l>y  Ghamplain.  i., 
323 ;  French  settlers  at,  324 ;  Argall  at,  S26. 

Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  526. 

Mount  Hope,  Philip's  home,  burned  live  times, 
ii.,  406.  417. 

Mount  Vernon,  named,  iii.,  76. 

Moussart,  New  Netherland  patroon,  i.,  433. 

Mo  watt,  Capt.,  at  Cape  Ann,  iii.,  416. 

Mower,  Gen.  Josepli  A.,  v.,  168 ;  173. 

*'  Mud  March."  The,  iv.,  581,  582. 

Mudd,  Mr.,  takes  care  of  John  Wilkes  Booth,  v., 
344 ;  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment,  344. 

Mugwumps,  Tlie,  nseof,  v.,  5-J9. 

Muhlenberg,  Gen.  John  P.  G.,  iii.,  544. 

Mulligan,  Col.  James  A.,  surrenders  at  Lexington, 
Mo.,  iv.,  481 ;  death  of,  v.,  233. 

Mulligan,  James,  v.,  548. 

^'Mulligan  Letters"  atfair.  The,  Blaine's  con- 
nection with,  v.,  548 ;  used  in  campaign,  552. 

Murchiaon  Letter,  The,  v.,  575,  576. 

Murfree,  Major,  at  Stony  Point,  iii.,  615. 

Murfree,  Mary  Noailles  (Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock),  v.,  671. 

Murfreesboro,  Battle  of.    (See  Stone's  River.) 

Murphy,  Col.,  surrender  of,  at  Holly  Springs,  v., 
42. 

Murphy,  Henry  C,  on  Verrazano,  i.,  179  (note). 

Murphy,  Isaac,  appointed  provisional  governor 
of  Arkansas,  v.,  289;  elected  governor  under 
new  constitution,  289. 

Murray,  a  New  York  lawyer  in  1741,  iii.,  230 
(note). 

Murrav.  Capt.  Alexander,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
iv.,  156. 

MuiTay,  Capt.,  in  Acadia,  iii.,  277. 

MuiTay,  Gen.  James,  iii.,  304  ;  defeated  on  Plains 
of  Abraham,  311 :  captures  Montreal,  311. 

Murray,  John,  iii.,  227. 

Murray,  Mrs.,  detains  Howe,  iii.,  506. 

Muscogee  Indians,  The,  in  Florida,  ii.,  564. 

Muscovy  Company,  The.  of  England,  i.,  345. 

Musgrave,  Col.,  at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493;  at  German- 
town,  559  et  seq. 

Mnsgrave,  Philip,  iii-,  137. 

Musgrove,  John,  Jr.,  iii.,  166. 

Musgrove,  Mary,  iii.,  145 ;  her  claim  to  Georgia, 
166. 

Mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  The,  iv.,  50. 

Mutiny  Act,  The,  iu.,  351,  353. 

Myer,  Richard,  a  Ranter,  ii.,  175. 

Myggenborg  (Elsingborg),  ii.,  153. 

Mystic  River,  Conn.,  ii.,  12. 

Nagato,  Prince  of,  fires  on  American  vessel,  v., 

308. 
Nahanada,  an  Indian  of  Maine,  i.,  317 ;  welcomes 

the  English,  318. 
N^ahant,  The  union  monitor,  v.,  148, 153. 


Nahant  Bay,  named  Pye  Bay  by  Block,  i.,  359. 

Nanfan,  Lieut.-Gov.  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  37. 

Nansemond,  Va.,  i.,  294. 

Nansemond  River,  The,  ii.,  270. 

Nantasket,  Mass.,  settlers  at,  i.,  419, 

Nantucket,  Northmen  visit,  i.,  40 ;  named  Vieland 
by  the  Dutch,  360;  in  Duke  of  York's  grant,  ii., 
260 ;  settlement  of,  iii.,  2, 10. 

Nanuntenoo,  an  Indian  chief,  ii.,  404 ;  416. 

Napoleon  I.,  his  influence  in  American  aflfairs,  iv., 
142. 

Napoleon  III.,  schemes  ^f,  during  Civil  War,  v., 
56 ;  his  Mexican  plan,  58;  duplicity  of,  59  et  seq.,- 
Ins  belief  in  the  Confederacy,  90,  91 ;  his  Mex- 
ican project,  163 ;  withdraws  French  troops  from 
Mexico,  395. 

Narragansett  Bay,  Northmen  in,  i.,  41 ;  Verra- 
zano reaches,  178 ;  Block  visits,  359 ;  Dutch  trade 
alons,  366 ;  ii.,  11. 

Narragansett  Indians,  The,  i.,  405 ;  ii.,  8  et  seq.; 
'Met seq.;  ilL,  114. 

Narragansett  i)at6nt.  The,  ii.,  100  et  seq.;  iii.,  116. 

Narragansett  River,  The,  iii.,  113. 

Narsso,  Bartolome,  his  name  on  Inscription  Rock. 
ii.,  585. 

Narvaez,  Pamphilo  de,  in  Florida,  i.,  151  et  seq. 

"  Nasby,  Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius."  (See  Locke, 
David  Ross.) 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  it.,  206. 

Nash,  Gen.  Francis,  at  Germantown,  iii.,  559. 

Nashville,  The  Confederate  privateer,  destruc- 
tion of,  v.,  148. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  fossils  found  at,  i.,  15;  trading- 
post,  ii..  539 ;  captured,  iv.,  7. 

Natchez  Indians,  The,  ii.,  514,  515,  540  et  seq. 

Natchitoches,  La.,  ii.,  546 ;  599;  601. 

National  Banks,  establishment  of,  v.,  180  et  seq.; 
first  of  the,  494;  permitted  to  retain  former 
names,  495;  increase  iu  currency  of,  during 
1864-65,  499;  increase  of  issues  of,  1865-66,  502. 
(See  also  Banks.) 

National  Debt,  The,  amount  of,  in  1861,  v.,  487 ;  in- 
crease in,  by  June  30, 1862,  494 ;  increase  in,  by 
June  30, 1863, 496;  increase  in, by  JuneSO,  1865, 499; 
reaches  its  maximum,  Sept.  1, 1865,500;  increase 
of,  1865-66,  502 ;  regarded  by  some  as  a  disgrace, 
502 ;  reduction  of,  during  McCuUoch's  incum- 
bency, 503;  proposition  to  payoff,  by  subscrip- 
tion, 504;  amount  of,  during  Boutwell's  incum- 
bency, 511 ;  highest  total,  and  amount  in  1891, 
514.  (See  also  Debt.) 

National  road,  iv.,  274. 

National  Party,  The.    (See  People's  Party,  The.) 

Naumkeag  (Salem),  settled,  i.,  421 ;  ii.,  436  (note). 

Naval  actions  during  the  Revolution,  iii.,  618-623. 

Naval  expeditiouj  a  French,  against  the  prov- 
inces, iii.,  216. 

Naval  stores,  exportation  of,  iii.,  246. 

Navarro,  anticipates  war,  iv.,  139. 

Navesink  Indians,  The,  ii.,  493. 

Navidad,  La,  Hayti,  Cabrillo  sails  from,  ii.,  569. 

Navigation  Act,  The,  ii.,  201 ;  in  Va.,  227,  228 ;  iii., 
332. 

Navy,  The  U.  S.,  beginning  of,  iii.,  414,  417;  in 
the  Revolution,  618  ;  policy  concerning,  iv.,  155; 
decay  of,  175 ;  state  of,  at  opening  of  war  with 
England,  191;  additions  ordered,  205;  its  work 
during  1814.  222;  condition  of,  at  beginning  of 
the  war,  489 ;  enlarged,  490 ;  good  showing  of,  in 
the  rescue  of  Greely,  v.,  537;  built  up  during 
Arthur's  administration,  540. 

Navy  Island,  affair  at,  iv.,  355. 

Nawset  Island,  near  Cape  Cod,  i.,  41 ;  314. 

Naylor,  James,  the  Ranter,  ii.,  175. 

Neai,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.,  535. 

Neal,  James,  Baltimore's  attorney,  ii.,  253, 

Neale,  Col.,  reinforces  Sumter,  iv.,  32. 

Neale,  Thomas,  establishes  apostal  service,  iii.,  64. 

Neanderthal  skull.  The,  i.,  33. 

Nebraska,  State  of,  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
universal  suffrage  conditions,  v.,  387  ;  Populists 
in,  604. 

Nebraska  Bill,  The,  introduced,  iv.,  405 ;  passed, 
408. 

Necessity,  Fort,  iii.,  260. 

Neches  Indians  and  mission.  The,  ii.,  601. 

Neck,  Fort,  iii.,  115. 

Necotowance,  an  Indian  chief,  ii.,  206. 

Needhara,  Capt.,  in  N.  Y.,  ii.,  320. 

Negley,  Gen.  James  S.,  v.,  34. 

"  Negro  Fort,"  iv.,  248. 

Negro  Plot,  The,  iii.,  224  etseq.  

Negro  Regiment,  A,  during  the  Revolution,  ui., 
606  (note). 
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Negroes,  bill  for  enlistment  of,  v.,  72  ;  two  regi- 
ments of,  raised,  146 ;  bravery  of,  147  ;  folio  w  Sher- 
man's army,  279;  after warila  colonized  on  the 
Sea  Islanda,  280 ;  severe  legislation  against,  in 
the  South,  378,  379;  Fourteenth  Amendment 
passed  to  aid,  382 ;  guarantee  of  rights  to,  by 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  382;  determination  among 
Southern  whites  to  suppress,  402;  their  in- 
feriority in  resource,  403 ;  tlieir  right  to  vote 
explicitly  guaranteed  by  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
408;  national  convention  of,  413  ;  indorse  tijant 
in  New  England,  434;  a  singular  exodus  by, 
480;  bill  to  protect  their  political  rights,  597. 
(See  also  Slaves. ) 

Nelson,  Samuel,  v.,  418. 

Nelson,  Gov.  Tliomas,  at  Yorktown,  iv.,  72. 

Nelson,  Thomas  A.  R.,  counsel  for  Johnson  in  his 
trial,  v.,  390. 

Nelson,  William,  iv.,  482. 

Nemacolin,  an  Indian,  iii.,  258;  265. 

Neptune,  The,  v..  534. 

Neshaminy  Creek,  The,  iii.,  551. 

Netherlands.  The,  i.,  340,  341. 

Neutral  Island,  settled  by  the  French,  i.,  314. 

Nevada,  State  of,  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Popu- 
lists in,  v.,  625. 

Neville.  Gen.  John,  iv.,  119. 

New  Albion,  Port  of,  Cal.,  ii.,  571  et  seq. 

New  Albion  Company,  Tlie,  ii.,  209. 

New  Amstel,  it,  lOl  et  seq.;  249  etseq.;  266. 

New  Amsterdam  (see  also  N.  Y.),  first  settlement 
at,  i.,  367  ;  Stuyvesantat.li.,  llociseg.,-  its  Board 
of  Nine  Men,  123;  attacked  by  Indians.  230;  sur- 
rendered, 262  et  seq.;  named  New  York,  266. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  burned,  Iii.,  607. 

New  Berne.  N.  C,  how  named,  iii.,  92. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  iii.,  522. 

New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  ii.,  245. 

New  England,  landing  of  Northmen  in,  i.,  40: 
called  North  Virginia,  315;  named  by  Priiice 
Cliarles.  32S  ;  iii.,  2. 11. 

New  England.  United  Colonies  of.  (See  United 
Ctdoniea,  etc.) 

"  N(;w  Kiiglaiid  Canaan,  The,"  v.,  662. 

New  England  Co.  and  Cape  Fear,  ii.,  272  et  seq. 

"  New  England  Plantation,"  v.,  6ii2. 

"New  England  Prospect,  The,"  v.,  662. 

New  France,  wiped  off  tlic  map  of  America,  iii., 
311. 

New  Gotten  burg,  Swedish  post,  i.,  471. 

New  Haerlem.    (See  Harlem.) 

New  Hampaliire,  State  of,  tribes  in,  i.,  311 ;  set- 
tlement of,  333;  named,  330;  ii.,  419  et  seq.,  in- 
cluded in  Mass.,  421;  its  laws,  424,  425;  town- 
ships of,  iii.,  139;  Shute  and  Vaughan  in,  198; 
a  aepariile,  imivince,  199;  declares  indepen- 
dence, 48";  adopts  a  constitution,  487;  its  pecu- 
liarities, 4»9. 

New  Haven,  ii.,  28,30;  Joins  confederation,  49; 
claimed  by  Stuy vesant,  125  :  colonists  from,  154 ; 
under  Conn.,  255. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  raid  upon,  iii.,  615;  blacks  de- 
nied education  in,  334;  early  National  Bank  at, 
v.,  494  ;  earthrjuake  of  1886,  iu,  560. 

Ne^v  Ironsides,  The  Union  ironclad,  v.,  151. 

New  Jersey.  State  of,  granted,  and  named,  ii.. 
321;  iii.,  4,  5,  9;  added  to  N.  E.,  11;  parties  in, 
40;  under  Corn  bury,  41 ;  separated  from  N.  Y., 
247 ;  declares  for  independence,  482 ;  adopts  Con- 
stitution, 487:  its  peculiarities,  488;  the  campaign 
of  1776-77  iu.  520  et  scq.;  campaign  of  1778  in,  602 
et  seq.;  its  liouse  at  the  World's  Fair,  v.,  649. 

New  Jersey  troops,  insubordination  of,  iv.,  3. 

New  London,  Conn.,  ii.,  4:  iii,,  62;j ;  Arnold's  ex- 
pedition againsl,  lib  ;  burned,  69;  decadence  of, 
245. 

New  Dots,  D.  I.,  iii.,  500. 

Niiw  Market,  N.  J.,  iii.,  551. 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of,  it.,  530  ;  silver  mines 
of,  597 ;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces,  iv.,  372 ;  ad- 
mission of,  recommended  in  1888,  v.,  574. 

New  Netherland  Company,  chartered,  i.,  361,  3G3. 

New  Netherlands.    (See  New  York.) 

New  Orange,  ii.,  349  etseq. 

New  Orleans,  Da.,  fossils  found  in,  i.,  15;  ii.,  532, 
539  ;  ceded  to  Spain,  iii.,  312 ;  lu-eparations  to  at- 
tack, iv.,  140;  battle  of,  234  et  seq.;  position  l>f, 
v.,  23 ;  capture  of,  25  ;  political  riot  in,  385  ;  riot- 
ing in,  445;  yellow  fever  in,  480 ;  another  visita- 
tion, 481 ;  Exposition  of  1884  in,  542 ;  the  Dottery 
iu,  602;  the  Matia  in,  607;  lynching  of  Italian 
prisoners  in,  608. 

New  Somersetshire,  Me.,  i.,  336 ;  ii.,  374. 

New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  ii.,  245. 


New  Windsor,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  615. 

Now  York,  State  of,  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
ii.,  260  ;  government  of,  320;  boundary  of,  324  et 
seq.;  iii.,  1  et  seq.;  granted  an.  Assembly,  7  ;  its 
"  Charter  of  Libertys  and  Privileges,"  8;  gi'owth 
of,  10;  added  to  N.  E.,  11 ;  revolution  in,  12,  13  ; 
Protestant  movement  in,  15;  the  Deisler  con- 
troversy in,  22;  its  first  Assembly,  23;  issues 
bills  of  credit,  43;  its  growth  between  1691  and 
1741,  242 ;  on  taxation.  337 ;  on  independence,  482 ; 
adopts  constitution,  487;  dissension  among  Re- 
publicans in,  in  1882,  v.,  543;  the  pivotal  State  m 
1884,  553;  "Snappers  and  anti-Snappers  "  In,  624. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  English,  ii.,  266; 
government  of,  329;  description  of ,  338  etseq.; 
recaptured,  348;  restored  to  England,  354  ;  pro- 
gress of,  iii.,  2;  William  and  Mary  proclaimed 
i-'i,  15  ;  its  fortifications,  20;  in  1704,  243  etseq.; 
Gage's  intention  to  occupy,  455  (note) ;  prepares 
for  war,  456;  fortified,  461  e(  se^.,  490  ;  occupied 
by  the  British,  510;  fire  in,  610;  its  capture  at- 
tempted, iv.,  65 ;  evacuated  by  British,  89  ;  draft 
riots  in,  v.,  117  et  seq.;  municipal  corruption  in, 
426;  Tweed  Ringin,  429  e(*e(;.;  riots  prevented  in, 
in  1877,472;  alarmingdecreaseof  property  values 
in,  in  1861,  490;  great  blizzard  in,  578,  579;  cen- 
tennial of  Washington's  inauguration  in,  582; 
memi)rial  arch  in,  .584;  attempts  to  get  the 
World's  Fair,  636  ;  celebrates  Manhattan  Day 
at  Chicago,  654. 

Newark,  Canada,  tinrned,  iv.,  202. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  founded,  ii.,  323  ;  armj""  at,  iii.,  521  j 
British  raid  on,  iv.,  12. 

Newbern,  Battle  of,  iv.,  499. 

Newbern,  N.  C,  v.,  321. 

Newbuigh,  N.  Y.,  condition  of  the  army  at,  iv., 
83;  the  "Addresses,"  86. 

Newbnrypoit,  Mass.,  iv.,  245. 

Newcastle,  Del.,  ii..  153;  162;267. 

Newell,  Robert  Henry,  war-time  satires  of,  v.,  307. 

Newfoundland,  Islancl  of,  visited  by  the  North- 
men, i.,  40;  b^^  Cartier,  181;  Baltimore's  colony 
at,  486:   American  fishermen  at,  v.,  423. 

Newichawannock.    (See  Berwick.) 

Newman,  Robert,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  30  (note). 

Newmarket,  N.  H.,  atrocities  at.  iii.,  193. 

Newnansville,  Fla.,  tight  near,  iv.,  353. 

Newport,  Christopher,  in  Virginia,  i.,  269  et  seq.; 
285  etseq.;  292. 

Newport,  The.  an  English  frigate,  ii.,  449. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  round  tower  at,  i.,  59;  settled,  ii., 
46  ;  causes  of  its  prosperity  in  17th  eentury,  iii.. 
Ill  ;  threatened,  417 ;  decadence  of,  iv.,  245. 

"News  from  America,"  v.,  662. 

News  Letter,  The  Boston,  iii.,  130. 

Newspaiiers,  first,  in  Va..  iii.,  77  ;  first,  in  Boston, 
136;  development  of,  during  Civil  War,  v.,  373. 

Newton,  Capt.,  ii.,  118. 

Newton,  Gen.  John,  complains  to  Lincoln  against 
Burnside,  iv.,  580 ;  Buinside  requests  dismissal 
of,  582. 

Newton,  Mass.,  emigration  from,  ii.,  25. 

Newtown  (Elmira),  Battle  of,  iv.,  4. 

Newtown,  L.  I.,  ii.,  35;  145;  257;  iit,  604. 

Neyon,  M.,  iii.,  321. 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  foi-t  at,  iii.,  255;  Shirley's  expe- 
dition against,  2S2  et  seq.;  captured  by  Johnson, 
301;  massacre  at,  iv.,  202;  Battle  of  (Dundy's 
Dane),  212. 

Niagara,  The  U.  S.  steamer,  iv.,  489;  captures 
the  Georgia,  v.,  302;  blockades  the  Stonewall, 
302. 

Niagara  Falls,  village.    (See  Manchester.) 

Niagara  Falls,  visited  by  Da  Salle,  ii.,  510. 

Ni9a,  Friar  Marco  de,  i.,  192;  in  Califoraia,  ii.,  567. 

Nicaragua,  U.  S.  concludes  a  treaty  with,  v.,  399 ; 
represented  at  Pan-American  Congress,  588. 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Tlie,  treaty  concluded  looking 
to  the  construction  of,  v.,  399. 

Nicholls,  Francis  T.,  v.,  465. 

Nichols,  a  New  Yo^^k  lawyer,  iii.,  230  (note). 

Nichols,  Col.,  iii.,  581;  m  Florida,  iv.,  248. 

Nich(d.son,  Francis,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  ii,  12,  13;  ap- 
pointed Die\it.-gov.,  17;  commands  Port  Royal 
expedition,  45;  Dleut.-gov.,  of  Va.,  58;  Gov."  of 
Md.,  61;  of  Va.,  66;  his  controversy  with  (he 
Burgesses,  69 ;  his  determination  to  marrv  Miss 
Eurwell,  70;  Gov.  of  S.  C,  103. 

Nicola,  Dewis,  his  letter  to  Washington,  iv.,  85. 

Nicollet,  Jean,  in  Wisconsin,  ii.,  500. 

Nicolls,  Capt.  Matthias,  N.  Y.,  ii.,  320. 

Nicolls,  Richai'd,  of  N.  Y.,  ii.,  260  et  seq.;  demands 
surrender,  262;  266;  government  of,  327  et  seq.; 
his  departure,  337. 
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Nicot,  Lord,  tobacco  name<\  for,  i.,  25O  (note). 

Nika,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  520. 

Niuderman,  v.,  531,  532. 

Nine  men,  Board  of,  ii.,  122,  123, 130  et  sea. 

Ninety-Six,  S.  C,  fight  at,  iii.,  613 ;  siege  of,  iv.,  60. 

Ninigret,  ii.,  16 ;  141 ;  146. 

Nipninck  (or  Nipmet)  Indiana,  The,  ii.,  407. 

Nipsic,  The,  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  5^1. 

Nixon,  John,  reads  Declaration,  iii.,  4S7. 

Nixon,  Gen.  John,  iii.,  495 ;  675. 

No  Man's  Land,  Island  of,  i.,  265 ;  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  10. 

Noailles,  Duke  de,  ii.,  529. 

Nohle,  John  W.,  Harrison's  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, v.,  580. 

Nogaleu,  Natchez,  iv.,  139. 

Nolan,  Philip,  on  conquest  of  Mexico,  iv.,  141 
(note) ;  his  death,  150,  361. 

Non-imuortation  agi'eements,  iii.,  343. 

Nook's  Hill.  Mass.,  iii.,  425,  427. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  proposed  settlement  in  Vir- 
ginia, i.,  487  (note). 

Norfolk,  Va.,  evacuated  by  Confederates,  iv.,507. 

Noros,  v.,  531,  532. 

Norridgewock,  The,  mission  at,  iii.,  123 ;  attacked, 
124;  destruction  of,  194. 

Norris,  Isaac,  quoteil,  iii.,  185. 

Norris,  Lieut.,  temporarily  commands  tlie  Cum- 
berland, iv.,  503. 

North,  Chief -Justice,  draws  up  the  cliarter  of 
Pennsylvania,  ii.,  487. 

North,  Lord,  iii.,  365 ;  tries  to  help  the  East  India 
Co.,  367;  his  proposals  for  peace,  600;  his  min- 
istry dls.solved,  iv.,  75. 

North,  The,  beginning  of  jealousy  between  the 
South  and,  iv.,  126,  128;  its  opposition  to  the 
war,  226  et  seq.;  slow  growth  of  anti-slavery 
feeling  in,  316  et  seq.;  its  indignation  at  the 
repealof  the  Missouri  Compromise,  407  ;  enthu- 
siasm in, forthe  war,  459;  disposition  at,  to  leave 
the  war  to  the  military  officials,  v.,  493 ;  hopeful 
condition  of,  after  the  wai-,  502. 

North  Anna  Kiver,  The,  v.,  205. 

North  Bend,  O.,  iv.,  112. 

North  Carolina,  State  of,  Raleigh's  colony  in,  i., 
241;  ii.,  271  et  seq.;  government  iu,  274,  276; 
legislation  of,  280;  insurrection  in,  286;  elects 
Governor,  iii.,  87;  Hyde  and  Caiy  iu,  88-91; 
Indian  war  in,  91, 93 :  declares  for  independence, 
477 ;  adopts  a  constitution,  487  ;  provisional  gov- 
ernor of,  appointed  in  1865,  v.,  376. 

North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  Rochambeau's  troops  reach, 
iv.,  05. 

North  Dakota,  State  of,  admission  of,  recom- 
mended by  Republicans  in  I888,  v.,  574;  admitted 
to  statehood,  578;  strength  of  Popuhstsin,  625. 

North  Hempsteaii,  L.  I.,  li.,  34. 

North  Kingston,  R.  I.,  fort  at,  ii.,  417. 

North  Point,  Battle  of,  iv.,  222. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  ii.,  415 ;  revivalism  in,  iii., 
205. 

Nortlicastle  Heights,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  515. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  v.,  418. 

Northeast  Passage,  search  for,  by  Willoaghby,  i., 
228;  by  Barentz,  344 ;  by  Hudson,  345. 

Northern  Confederacy,  steps  towards  a,  in  1814, 
iv.,  227. 

Northern  Neck,  of  Va.,  iii.,  57  (note). 

Nortbfield,  Ma«8.,  attack  on,  ii.,  411. 

Northmen,  at  Iceland,  i.,  36 ;  discover  Greenland, 
37;  their  voyages  west,  41,  42,  45, 47 ;  their  fights 
with  Skraellings,  44,  52 ;  relics  of,  sought  for,  59. 

Northrop,  Commissary-general,  v.,  160. 

Nortliwest  Boundary,  The,  settlement  of  dispute 
concerning,  v.,  419,  420. 

Northwest  Passage,  search  for,  by  Cabot,  i.,  137; 
Frobisher,  230;  Davis,  231. 

Northwest  Territory,  organization  of,  iv.,  109; 
proposed  names  of  States  in,  109  (note) ;  settle- 
ment of,  168. 

Norton,  Humphrey,  at  New  Haven,  ii.,  188. 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  opposes  Friends,  ii..  189; 
preaches,  192 ;  in  England,  197 ;  death  of,  198. 

Nornmbega,  name  of  Maine,  i.,  310. 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  destroyed,  iii.,  615. 

Norwood,  Col.,  ii.,  207  et  seq. 

Notelman,  Conrad,  i.,  435. 

Notely,  Thomas,  of  Md.,  iii.,  61. 

Nott,  Edward,  iii.,  71. 

Nourse,  Rebecca,  of  Salem,  ii.,  457. 

Nova  Scotia,  shell  heaps  in,  i.,  14 ;  named  Mark- 
land,  40 ;  De  Monts  at,  313 ;  granted  to  A  lexander, 
332;  ii.,  331.  335;  ceded  to  England,  iii.,  46,  126, 
31]  ;  emigration  to,  270,  271 ;  Coruwallia's  opinion 
of,  272 :  American  fishermen  at,  v.,  423. 


Noye,  Peter  de  la,  iii.,  15 ;  20. 

Noyes,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.,  462. 

Noyes,  Mrs.,  iii.,  393. 

Nullification,  first  appearance  of  the  word,  iv., 

130 ;  in  South  Carolina,  306  ;  positiou  of  various 

States  on,  309. 
Nunez,  Vasco.    (See  Balboa.) 
Nutten  Island,  N.  y.,  Indians  at,  ii.,  230. 
Nutter,  Anthony,  ii.,  431,  432. 

O'BRIEM,  Col.  H.  T.,  killed  in  the  Draft  Riots,  v., 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah,  made  marine  captain  by 
Massachusetts,  iii.,  414. 

Observer,  The,  suppressed,  iv.,  331. 

Ocean  Pond,  Battle  of.    (See  Olustee,  Battle  of.) 

Ocmulgee  Indians,  Tlie,  in  Florida,  ii.,  564. 

O'Connor,  Capt.,  his  coat^skirts,  ii.,  373. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  nominated  for  President,  v., 
434. 

Ocracoke  Island,  N.  C.,  i.,  242. 

Odiome's  Point,  N.  H.,  ii.,  421. 

Ogden,  Col.,  at  Springfield,  iv.,  15;  sent  to  Con- 
gress with  a  memoiial,  86. 

Oghkwaga,  Indian  towu  of,  destroyed,  iii.,  609. 

Oglesby,  Gov.  (Illinois),  attempts  to  pacify  strik- 
ers, v.,  562 ;  commutes  sentences  of  two  anar- 
chists, 564. 

Oglethoi"^)e,  James  Edward, ii.,  560, 661  et  seq.;  iii., 
143;  sails  for  Georgia,  144;  at  Savannah,  146; 
seuds  out  Salzburgers,  150 ;  prohibits  slavery 
and  rum-selling,  153,  154;  his  jurisdiction  over 
S.  C,  156;  rank  and  service  of,  156  (note) ;  his 
journey  to  Coweta,  167  ;  at  war  with  the  Span- 
iards, 159  e(  «eg'.;  returns  to  England,  165 ;  his 
last  years,  165 ;  letter  from,  240. 

Oglethorpe,  Sir  Theophilus,  iii.,  143. 

O'Hara,  Gen.,  at  Yorktown,  iv.,  74. 

Oliio,  State  of,  first  visited,  ii.,  501;  known  as 
West  Augusta,  iii.,  610;  organized  as  a  Terri- 
tory, iv.,  95;  floods  in,  in  1883,  v.,  541;  strike 
among  coal-miners  in,  546;  floods  in,  again  in 
1884,  647. 

Ohio  Company,  The,  iii.,  257,  259. 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  The,  failure  of,  i v., 
426. 

Ohio  River,  The,  named  by  Marquette,  ii.,  507 
(note) ;  expedition  to,  iii.,  255  ;  flood  along  in,  in 
1883,  v.,  541 ;  again  in  1884,  546,  547. 

Oil  City.  Pa.,  great  flood  and  fire  at,  v.,  617,  618. 

Oil  Creek,  i v..  6. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  voyage  of,  to  Paria,  i.,  121;  142. 

Oklahoma,  opening  of,  to  settlers,  v.,  690  et  seq.; 
the  wild  ruslifor  land  in,  593. 

O'Langhlin,  Michael,  in  Lincoln  assassination 
conspiracy,  v.,  342;  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  344. 

Old  North  Church,  Boston,  signal  lanterns  in,  iii., 
384  (note) ;  burned  for  firewood,  429. 

Old  South  Church,  Boston,  iii.,  370  et  seq.;  used  as 
a  riding  school,  429. 

Oldham,  John,  settles  on  Saco  River,  i.,  335;  at 
Plymouth,  413;  trial  and  expulsion  of,  414,  415; 
at  Nantasket,  419 ;  murdered,  557 ;  ii.,  1. 

"Oldtown  Folks,"  v.,  670. 

Olffa,  The,  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  581. 

Oliver,  Lieut-gov.  of  Massachusetts,  advice  of, 
iii.,  368. 

Oliver,  Mr.,  stamp  distributor,  iii.,  343. 

Oliver  Springs,  Tenn., convicts  released  by  miners 
at,  v.,  616. 

Olmstead,  Frederick  Law,  nominated  for  Vice- 
president,  v.,  433. 

Olnej',  Richard,  Cleveland's  Attorney-general, 
v.,  626. 

Olnev,  Thomas,  ii.,  40  (note) ;  113  (note). 

Olotocara,  a  chief  in  Florida,  i.,  216. 

Olustee,  Battle  of,  v.,  296. 

Olustee,  The.    (See  The  Chameleon.) 

Onate,  Juan  de,  in  New  Mexico,  ii.,  583. 

Oneida,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  24. 

Oneida  Indians,  The,  ii.,  332,  335. 

Onis,  Luis  de,  negotiates  a  treaty,  iv.,  258. 

Onnonthio  (or  Anonthica),  Indian  name  for 
French  king,  ii.,  502  (note). 

Onondaga,  Salt  Springs  of,  ii.,  234. 

Oost-dorp.    (See  Westchester.) 

Onas  [ndians.  The,  ii.,  594. 

Opechancanough,  chief  in  Va.,  i.,  280 ;  his  hostility 
to  the  English,  479;  ii.,  204,  205. 

Opequan,  Battle  of  the,  v.,  235. 

Opotes  Indians,  The,  ii.,  587. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  in  Newark  purchase,  it,  323  (note). 

Orangeburg,  S.  C,  capture  of,  iv.,  60. 
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Ora,Gen.E.  O.  C.  (Lieut.)  sent  to  California,  iv., 
373;  relieves  McClernand  at  Vickeburg,  v,,  111; 
at  Petersburg,  330;  pursues  Lee,  334;  in  com- 
mand of  military  department  after  the  war,  359; 
appointed  commander  of  Fouitli  Military  Dis- 
trict by  Johnson,  387. 

"  Orders  in  Council,"  The,  iv.,  123  ;  174. 

Oregon,  State  of,  visited  by  Drake,  ii.,  553,  571 ; 
dispute  over  tlie  territoiy,  iv.,  366 ;  Modoc  War 
in,  v.,  441 ;  dispute  in  electoral  vote  of,  in  1876, 
451  et  sea-;  a  Populist- Democratic  ticket  in,  in 
1892,  626. 

"  Oregon  Trail,  The,"  v.,  666. 

"O'Keilly,  Miles."    (See  Halpin,  Charles  G.) 

Oreto,  The.    (See  Florida,  The.) 

Organ  Mountains,  The,  ii.,  579. 

O'Bielly,  Henry,  cited,  iv.,  303  (note). 

Original  Package  Law,  The,  v.,  602. 

Orinoco  River,  The,  discovered,  i.,  118. 

Oriskany,  Battle  of,  iii.,  578. 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  ill.,  71. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  ii.,  526 ;  aids  John  Law,  529 ; 
grants  American  monojjoly  to  Law,  531. 

Onne,  Braddock's  aid,  ili.,  270. 

Ome,  Azor,  iii.j  386. 

Orr,  James  L.,  iv.,  439. 

Ortiz,  Juan,  story  of,  I.,  158. 

Osage  Indiana,  The,  II.,  601. 

Oshom,  Sir  Danvers,  ot  N.  Y.,  ill.,  253. 

Osceola,  at  the  council.  Iv.,  351 ;  death  of,  353. 

Ossabaw  Island,  Ga.,  ill.,  167. 

Ossipee  Pond,  Me.,  stockade  at,  iii.,  195. 

Oswald,  Lieut. -col.  Eleazor,  iii.,  647,  548. 

Oswald,  Bichard,  sent  to  Paris,  Iv.,  76. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  fort  at,  iU.,  48 ;  rrench  move 
against,  283;  taken,  290. 

Otis,  Hariison  Gray,  satirized,  239  (note) ;  a 
Southerner's  letter  to,  Iv..  326. 

Otis,  James,  letterto  Mauduit,  iii.,  335  (note),  336; 
his  pamphlet,  336. 

Otis,  James,  Jr.,  opposes  the  writs  of  assistance, 
ill.,  332;  John  Adams  on,  332;  writings  of,  v., 
663. 

Otis,  Joseph,  iii.,  478. 

Otsauderket,  Lake  (Sandusky),  ill.,  255. 

Otsego  Lake,  Clinton  dams  up,  iv.,  3. 

Ottawa  Indians,  The,  II.,  510. 

Ouabouskigou.    (See  Ohio  Biver.) 

Ouatanon,  Fort,  ill.,  257  ;  captured,  322. 

Oulrt,  Bobert,  v.,  161. 

Outrages,  by  the  British  forces  in  New  Jersey, 
Hi.,  520,  526  (note.) 

Owen,  (Juttun.  a  Welsh  bard,  i.,  67. 

Owen,  Gwynedd.  prince,  i.,  68. 

Oxenstierii,  Chancellor,  of  Sweden,  i.,  466. 

Ovster  Bay.  L.  L,  il.,  35,  38  ;  (Folestone),  257. 

Oyster  Pomt  (Charleston,  S.  C),  Ii.,  355. 

Oyster  River,  N.  H.,  il.,  447. 

PABLO  QuiHUE,  conspiracy  of,  against  the  Span- 
iards, il.,  592. 

Pacific  Ocean,  discovered,  1.,  144. 

Packard,  S.  B.,  v.,  465. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  occupied  by  Grant,  Iv.,  484. 

Page,  Gen.  Bichard  L.,  in  command  of  Fort  Mor- 
gan, v.,  245 ;  obliged  to  surrender,  248. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  v.,  671. 

Page,  William,  paintings  of,  v.,  673. 

Paine,  Thomas,  his  "  Common  Sense."  iii.,  471;  557  ; 
on  Valley  Forge,  593  (note) ;  writings  of,  v., 
663. 

Pakana  Indiana,  The,  Ii.,  564. 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,  at  New  Orleans,  iv.,  234 
et  seq. 

Pakenham,  Mr.,  Minister  at  Washington,  Iv., 
367. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  v.,  666. 

Palmer,  Col.,  at  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  562. 

Palmer,  Gen.  John  M.,  v.,  34;  in  command  of  a 
military  department  after  the  war,  3ii9. 

Palmer,  J.  W..  wartime  writings  of,  v.,  371. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  v.,  545. 

Palmer,  Lieut.,  iii.,  570. 

Palmer's  Island,  Chesapeake  Bay,  ii.,214. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  v.,  493. 

I*al7)ietto  State,  Tlie  Confederate  gunboat,  v., 
149. 

Palo  Alto,  Battle  of,  iv.,  370. 

Palos,  Spain,  Columbus  sails  from,  i.,  110. 

Panama,  Congress  at,  Iv.,  283. 

Pan-American  Congress,  early  projects  for  a,  v., 
587 ;  its  meeting  and  results,  588,  689. 

Panic  of  1837,  iv.,  312  ;  of  1857,425,426;  of  1873,  *., 
511,  512. 


Pannco,  Spanish  colony  of,  I.,  155. 

Paoli,  Pa.,  Wayne  surprised  at,  iii.,  557. 

Papajo  Indians,  The,  ii.j  587,  596. 

Paper  Money,  iii.,  131 ;  in  Pa.,  187  ;  in  Mass.,  217. 
(See  also  Bills  of  Credit  and  Legal  Tender.) 

Pappegoya,  John,  on  the  Delaware,  ii.,  155. 

Paradise  Point,  in  Delaware,  i.,  467. 

Parent's  Creek  (Bloody Run),  ill.,  317,  319. 

Paria,  Gulf  of,  Columbus  at,  i.,  118. 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  ill.,  318. 

Parke,  Gen.  John  G.,  on  Roanoke  expedition,  iv.» 
498;  at  Beaufort,  499;  succeeds  Buruside  at 
Petersburg,  v.,  270;  at  Petersburg.  330. 

Parker,  Bev.  James,  at  Poitsmouth.ii.,  422. 

Parker,  Jolin,  at  Lexington,  III.,  386. 

Parker,  Admiral  Peter,  in  N.  C,  ill.,  464,  466 ; 
killed,  Iv..  222. 

Parks,  William,  his  printing-press  in  Va.,  iii.,  77. 

Parliament,  The  Long,  passes  Navigation  Act,  ii., 
201. 

Parr,  H.  A.,  captures  the  Chesapealce,  v.,  304. 

Parris,  Col.,  iii.,  101. 

Parris,  Col.,  iii.,  577. 

Parris,  Elizabeth,  II.,  457 ;  bewitched,  458. 

Parris,  Rev.  Samuel,  at  Salem,  Ii.,  454,  456. 

Parry,  Lieut.-col.,  killed,  iii.,  500. 

Parsons,  at  Concord,  Iii.,  390. 

Parsons,  Albert  R.,  hung  for  complicity  in  Hay- 
market  murders,  %'.,  564. 

Parsons,  Gen.  Samuel  H.,  Hi.,  432 ;  493. 

Parsons,  Lewis  B.,  provisional  governor  of  Ala- 
bama, v.,  376. 

Parties,  Political,  rise  of,  iv.,  143.  (See  also  under 
names  of  parties.) 

Partisan  warfare,  at  the  South,  Hi.,  613 ;  in  the 
CaroUnas,  Iv.,  32  et  seq. 

Partridge,  Capt.,  punishes  a  witch-finder,  ii.,  463. 

Partridge,  William,  of  N.  H.,  ii.,  432  etseq. 

Pascagoula,  La.,  ii.,  53:1  (nete). 

Paspahey,  Indian  king  of,  i.,  291. 

PasQualigo,  Lorenzo,  i.,  134, 136  ;  141  (note). 

Pasquotank,  N.  C,  insurrection  in,  ii.,286. 

Pasquotank  River,  Tlie,  settlements  on,  ii.,  280. 

Passaconaway,  an  Indian  sachem,  ii.,  436. 

Passaic,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  148. 

Pastoiius,  Franz,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii.,  488. 

Pa(ajpsco,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  148. 

Paterson,  Gen.  John,  iii.,  573  (note). 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.  The,  v.,  465. 

Patroons,  in  New  Netheiland,  i.,  430. 

Patterson,  Col.,  Hi.,  496;  at  Trenton,  528. 

Patterson,  Gen.  Robert,  in  West  Virginia,  iv., 
463;  his  responsibility  for  Bull  Run,  466. 

Patterson,  Robert,  pioneer.  Hi.,  610. 

Patterson,  William,  iiroposes  tlie  Jersey  plan,  iv.^ 
101. 

Patuxent  River,  Tlie,  ii.,  214. 

Patuxet,  Indian  name  of  Plymouth,  i.,  401. 

Paugus,  Indian,  Hi.,  196  (note). 

Paulding,  Commodore  Hiram,  iv.,  428. 

Paulding,  John,  captor  of  Andr6,  iv.,  24. 

PauUy,  Ensign,  at  Sandusky,  Hi.,  321. 

Paulus  Hook,  N.  J.,  ill.,  490  ;  surprised,  617. 

Pauw,  Michael,  patroon,  i.,  432  etseq. 

Pavonia,  L.  I.,  in  New  Netherland.  1.,  432;bought 
by  the  West  India  Co.,  442;  ii.,  12J ;  destroyed, 
231. 

Pavy,  Dr.  Octave,  on  Greely  expediti<m,  v.,  633. 

Pawatah  (Powhatan),  achief  in  Virginia,  i..  272. 

Pawcatuck  River,  The,  ii.,  12 ;  boundary  ot  R.  I., 
Hi.,  113. 

Pawnee,  U.  S.  steamer,  iv.,  491. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  gi-owth  of,  iv.,  245;  manufac- 
tures begun  in,  315. 

Pawtuxet,  R.  I.,  ii.,  69,  72;  question  as  to  its 

iurisdlction,  74.  76 ;  99. 
'axton  Men,"  The,  iii.,  326,  327. 

Payne,  David  L.,  v.,  592. 

Payne,  Lewis,  in  Lincoln  assassination  conspir- 
acy, v.,  342;  stabs  Secretary  Seward,  343,344; 
hanging  of,  344. 

PajTie's  Landing,  Treatj'  of,  iv.,  350. 

Pea  Ridge.  Battle  of,  v.,  11,  46. 

Peace, negotiations  for,  in  1776,  iii,, 496, 512;  propo- 
sitions for,  in  1864,  v.,  266 ;  conference  at  Niagara 
in  interest  of,  267;  tlie  Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence, 326;   popular  joy  over,  337,  338. 

Peace  Congress,  Iv.,  444. 

Peace  Democrats,  The,  v.,  254. 

Peacock,  The,  captures  tlie  Epervier,  iv.,  224. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  v.,  672. 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  v.,  672. 

"  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.  The,"  v.,  670. 

Pearl  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 
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Pearson,  Capt.,  of  the  Serapia,  iii.,  619,  620, 
Peck,  Gen.  Joliu  J.,  at  Suffolk,  iv.,  580. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Britisli  attack  ou,  iii.,  547. 

Peggy,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  seq. 

Peirce,  John,  his  patents,  i.,  403,  412. 

Peirce,  William,  at  Cap©  Ann,  i.,  419 ;  arrival  of,  at 
Nantasket,  533. 

Peirpoint,  Francis  H.,  elected  Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  v.,  68;  in  West  Virginia,  293;  his  gov- 
erament  in  Virginia,  294. 

Pekitanoui.    (See  Missouri.) 

Pelez,  Martin,  at  Ciitaloa,  ii.,  583. 

Pelham,  Mr.,  a  special  providence  in  behalf  of, 
ii.,  56. 

Pelican,  The,  Drake's  vessel,  ii.,  570. 

Pelican,  The,  captured,  iv.,  206. 

Pelican  Bay,  Oregon,  ii.,  571. 

Pell,  Joshua,  Jr.,  iii.,  574  (note),  587  (note),  590 
(note). 

Pell,  Thomas,  in  Westchester  Co.,  ii.,  245,  260. 

Pell's  Point,  iii.,  513. 

Pemaquitl,  Me.,  i.,  315;  Indian  village  in,  318; 
English  fishing  at,  325 ;  purchased  of  Indiaus, 
335  ;  fort  at,  ii.,  400  ;  iii.,  3,  5  ;  9, 10. 

Pemberton,  Gen.  John  C,  succeeds  Van  Dorn, 
v.,  36 :  made  lieutenant-general  in  commaud  at 
Vicksburg,  40;  reinforces  Vicksburg,  43;  at 
Champion's  Hill,  108;  driven  into  Vicksburg, 
110 ;  asks  for  terms  of  surrender.  111 ;  surrender 
of,  112 ;  characterized  as  one  of  the  "  President's 
pets,"  U6. 

Pembrolce,  The,  fired  on  by  Japanese,  v.,  308. 

Penacook  Indiaus,  The,  ii.,  436. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  iii.,  338. 

Pendleton,  George  H.,  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dency by  the  Democrats,  v.,  269;  defeated,  272 ; 
405. 

Penguin,  The,  captured,  iv.,  225. 

Penn,  D.  B.,  iu  Louisiana  troubles,  v.,  444  et  seq.; 
defeat  of,  446. 

Penn,  John,  horn,  iii.,  171 ;  in  Philadelphia,  189. 

Penn,  Thomas,  iu  Philadelphia,  iii.,  Ib9. 

Penn,  Sir  William,  ii.,  157 ;  480,  481. 

Penn,  William,  on  civil  government,  ii.,  198, 199 ; 
settles  dispute,  475 ;  life  and  character  of,  480  ei 
seq.;  his  grant  of  Pa.,  486,  487 ;  sails,  489 ;  in  Pa.. 
492, 498 ;  his  treaty  with  the  Intlians,  493 ;  return 
of,  495,  497;  one  of  the  purchasers  of  East  Jer- 
sey, iii.,  6;  takes  lands  on  the  Delaware,  9;  de- 
feats Combury's  scheme,  40 ;  returns  to  his  col- 
ony, 170;  his  mode  of  life,  172;  173;  recalled  to 
England,  174;  on  slavery,  175  ;  makes  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  177 ;  in  favor  at  court, 
179;  his  financial  troubles,  179;  his  last  years 
and  his  will,  184. 

Penn,  William,  Jr.,  conduct  of,  iii.,  183. 

Pennshury  Manor,  iii,,  171. 

Pennsylvania,  State  of,  named,  ii,,  487 ;  encroaches 
upon  N.  Y.,  iii.,  9;  emancipation  of  slaves  in, 
177 ;  new  charter  for,  178 :  passes  to  Penn' s  heirs, 
184;  the  Assembly  refuses  to  furnish  men  and 
money  for  war  purposes,  185 ;  its  population  in 
1731, 188 ;  its  protest  against  taxation,  337;  on  in- 
dependence, 480;  adopts  a  constitution,  487 ;  the 
campaign  of  1777  iu,  543  et  seq.;  great  railway 
strike  m,  v.,  467  et  seq.-,  Mollie  Maguii-es  in, 
473;  strike  among  the  coal  miners  in,  474 ;  floods 
In,  in  1883,  541 ;  tlie  Johnstown  flood  in,  585  et  seq.; 
the  Titusville  flood  and  fire  in,  617. 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  burned,  iv.,  331. 

Penobscot  Bay,  settlement  on,  iii.,  197  (note). 

Penobscot  Indians,  Tlie,  i.,  310;  ii.,  436. 

Penobscot  River,  Tlie,  !.,  310;  Champlain  on,  314; 
missionaries  on,  323;  trading-house  on,  ii.,  9. 

Penaacola,  Fla.,  ii-,  522,  533,  558;  taken  by  Galvez, 
iv.,  7;  occupied  by  British  forces,  233  ;  seized  by 
Jackson,  256 ;  navy -yard  at,  seized  by  Confeder- 
ates, 445. 

Pensions,  Cleveland's  vetoes  of  bill  providing,  v., 
564, 565  ;  tremendous  increase  of,  597,  598. 

Pentucket,  an  Indian  village,  ii.,  436. 

People's  Party,  The,  nominates  Butler  in  1884, 
v.,  552.    (See  Populists,  The.) 

Peperell,  William,  ii.,  427  (note). 

Pepperell,  Sir  William,  on  the  expedition  against 
Louisburg,  iii.,  210;  first  Ameilcau  baronet,  215, 
262. 

Pequawkett  Indians,  The,  iii.,  195. 

Pequot  Indians,  The,  war  with,  i.,  558 ;  ii.,  3, 12, 
14,  15,  20,  21. 

Pequot  River.    (See  Thames.) 

Percival,  Lord,  Iii.,  143  (note). 

Percy,  Earl,  in  Boston,  iii.,  382, 426 ;  at  New  York, 


,Percy,  George,  at  Jamestown,  i.,  269;  in  New- 
port's expedition,  273 ;  account  of  the  colony, 
275 ;  President  of  Jamestown,  295,  298. 

Perdido  River,  The,  iv.,  202. 

Perestrello,  FelinaMouiz,  wife  of  Columbus,  i.,  99. 

Perez  de  Marchiua,  Juan,  i.,  107. 

Perier,  at  New  Orleans,  ii.,  544, 546. 

Perkins,  Mr.,  iv.,  421. 

Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  iv.,  314. 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  a  French  trader,  ii.,  502. 

Perrot  Island,  fighting  at,  iii.,  460. 

Perry,  Benjamin  F.,  provisional  governor  of  S.  C.^ 
v.,  376. 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C,  iv.,  402. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  his  victory,  iv.,  198. 

Perry,  Raymond  H.,  v.,  414. 

Perry,  Sergeant-major,  atCowpens,  iv.,  43. 

Perryville,  Battle  of,  v..  32. 

Persia,  its  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  v.,  650v 

Pertli,  Earl  of,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  iii.,  6,  246. 

Peru,  complications  with,  in  1881,  v.,  537 ;  at  Pan- 
American  Congress,  688. 

Pesaicus,  a  sachem,  ii.,  91 ;  141. 

Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  Mass.  agent,  ii.,  101, 377. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  the  "Crater"  affair  at,  v.,  270? 
general  assault  on,  330 ;  evacuation  of,  331. 

Peterszoon,  of  Amsterdam,!.,  3-i3  (note). 

Petit  Anse  Island,  La.,  fossils  found  on,  i.,  15. 

Petition,  the  right  of,  iv.,  338  et  seq. 

Petroleum,  in  1779,  iv.,  6 ;  wonderful  development 
of  the  industry,  v.,  364 ;  speculation  in,  after  the- 
war,  500. 

Pettigrew,  Gen.,  at  Gettysburg,  v.,  102,  103 ; 
mortally  wounded  at  Falling  Waters,  105. 

Phelps,  John  S.,  military  governor  of  Arkansas,. 
v..  289. 

Phelps,  John  W.,  nominated  by  Anti-masons,  v.^ 
521. 

Phelps,  Capt.  Noah,  iii.,  432,  433  (note). 

Phelps,  WiOiam,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Phelps,  W.  W.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1888,- 
v.,  573. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  ii.,  150, 151;  492:  its  appearance 
in  1699,  iii.,  171;  its  charter,  178;  Howe's  ap- 
proach to,  553;  Congress  leaves,  557;  Howe  oc- 
cupies, 558 ;  evacuated,  601 ;  size  of,  at  close  of 
Revolution,  iv.,  9J ;  Centennial  of  1876  at,  v.,  457 
etseq.;  its  results,  459,  460;  first  National  Bank 
started  at,  494. 

Philo/iitJiropist,  The,  suppressed,  iv.,  330. 

Philesius.    (See  Ringmann.) 

Philip,  King,  ii.,  402,  404  et  seq.,  415, 417,  418. 

Philip,  The,  Carteret's  ship,  ii.,  321. 

Phihp  of  Spain,  i.,  263 ;  his  policy,  341. 

Philips,  Mr.,  iii.,  526  (note). 

Phillips,  Geu.  William,  with  Burgoyne,  iii.,  5G8 
et  seq.;  Cornwallis's  letter  to,  iv.,  33;  his  cam- 
paign in  Va.,53,  54. 

Phillips,  Richard,  of  N.  S.,  Iii.,  274. 

PhUlips,  Wendell,  iv.,  331;  stigmatized  by  John- 
son, v.,  381. 

Phillips,  Rev.  William.  1,  540. 

Phillipse,  Frederick,  of  N.  Y.,  ill.,  12 ;  18 ;  Judge, 
223. 

Philo  Parsons,  The,  v.,  354. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  of  Mass.,  ii.,  395  et  seq.f 
knighted,  427  (note) ;  in  the  witch  trials,  459 ; 
his  death,  400 ;  iii.,  25  et  seq. ;  bring.s  charter  of, 
Mass.,  and  appointed  governor,  109 ;  death  of, 
110. 

Plioebe,  The,  fights  the  Essex,  iv.,  223. 

Phcenicians,  The,  in  America,  i.,  35. 

Phonograph,  the,  v.,  634. 

Pickens,  Col.  Andrew,  iii.,  613;  at  Battle  of  Cow- 
pens,  iv.,  41. 

Pickens,  Francis  W.,  governor  of  S.  0.,  iv.,  438 ; 
told  by  Confederate  Ciummissioners  to  hasten 
war  preparation  s,  447 ;  sends  a  representative  to 
Washington,  448. 

Pickering,  John,  in  Portsmouth,  ii.,  424. 

Pickering,  Col.  Timothy,  at  Salem,  iii.,  378 ; 
blamed  unjustly,  393 ;  plans  a  new  State,  iv.,  95. 

Pickett,  Gen.  George  E.,  famous  charge  of,  at 
Gettysburg,  v.,  102, 103. 

Picolata,  Fla.,  ii.,  564. 

Piedmont,  witchcraft  trials  in,  ii.,  451. 

Pierce,  Capt,  in  Philip's  War,  ii.,  416. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  378,  379  ;  electetl 
President,  404 ;  his  weakness,  415 ;  v.,  405. 

Pierrepont,  Edwards,  on  "  State  Prisoners 
Commission,"  v.,  123;  appointed  Minister  tt> 
England,  439.  ,    „  ^    ..    ^^^ 

Pierson,  Abraham,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  n.,  •Ua. 
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Pigaf  etta,  Francesco  A.,  on  Magellan's  voyage,  i., 
151  (note). 

Pigot,  Gen.,  at  Bunker  Hill,  iii.,  400;  at  New 
York,  493. 

Pike,  Capt.,  v.,  534. 

Pike,  Kobert,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Pike,  Gen.  Zebulon  M.,  killed,  iv.,  196. 

Pile,  William,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  The,  origin  of  tlie  name  of,  i., 
386;  their  departure  iiom  Europe,  386;  at 
Provincetown,  387 ;  their  compact,  388 ;  at  Plym- 
outh, 395. 

Pilkington,  Gen.,  at  Machias,  iv.,  216. 

Pillow,  Gen.  Gideon  J.,iv.,  475;  atFortDonelson, 
v.,  5. 

Pilot  Knob,  Battle  of,  v.,  285. 

Ptmeria  missions,  ii.,  593,  594. 

Pimos  Indiana,  The,  ii.,  593. 

Pinckney,  Charles,  m  Constitutional  Convention, 
iv..  101. 

Pinckuey,  Charles  C,  candidate  for  Vice-presi- 
dent, iv.,  143,  145 ;  envoy  to  France,  132. 

Pinckney,  Henry  L.,  his  rule,  iv.,  339. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  candidate  for  Vice-president, 
iv.,  128. 

Pine  Mountain,  Battle  of,  v.,  217,  218. 

Pine  Tree  coinage,  in  Mass.,  ii.,  385  et  seq. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  i.,  110. 

Pinzon,  Viiicente  Yanez,  i.,  110;  sails  to  South 
America,  123;  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  142. 

Pinzon  Family,  The,  of  Palos,  i.,  107, 139 ;  one  of,  in 
Labrador,  139. 

Pioneers,  The,  Western,  iii.,  610  et  seq. 

Pirates,  Kidd  sent  against,  iii.,  34  et  seq.;  de- 
feated, 98,  99. 

Pirtle,  Henry,  iii.,  612  (note). 

Piscataqua.    (See  Kittery.) 

PiscatacLua  River,  The,  colonists  at,  i.,  333 ;  ii.,  419 
etseq.;  436  (note). 

Piscataway  Indians,  The,  in  Virginia,  ii.,  294. 

Piscataway  Kiver,  The,  ii.,  294. 

Pisikiou,  Indian  name  for  buffalo,  ii.,  505. 

Pisiquid,  (Windsor),  N.  S.,  iii.,  274. 

Pitcalrn,  Major,  at  Lexington,  iii.,  386. 

Pitkin,  in  first  Colonial  Congress,  iii.,  20. 

Pitt,  Fort,  attacked,  Iii.,  323  et  seq. 

Pitt,  William,  iii.,  296, 301 ;  his  defense  of  America, 
346 ;  letter  to  his  wife,  348 ;  his  statue  erected  in 
N.  Y.,  360 ;  Earl  of  Chatliani,  362 ;  his  speech,  366. 

Pitt,  William,  tlie  younger,  iii.,  369. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  serious  riots  in,  in  1877,  v.,  470  et 
seq. 

Pittsburgh  Landing,  Battle  of.    (See  Shiloh.) 

Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Ui.,  478. 

Plzarro,  Francis,  in  the  South  Sea,  i.,  146. 

Plalsted,  Roger,  killed,  ii.,  439. 

Plantagenet,  Beauchamp,  ii.,  209. 

"  Plant-cutting,"  iii.,  56. 

Plantius,  a  Dutch  geographer,  i.,  343 ;  his  discus- 
sion with  Hudson,  347. 

Piatt,  Thomas  C,  resigns  from  the  Senate,  v., 
526 ;  fails  to  be  returned,  528. 

Plattsburg,  Battle  of,  iv.,  215. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Battle  of,  v.,  171. 

Pleasonton,  Gen.  Alfred,  at  Chancellorsville,  v., 
83,  84 ;  repulsed  at  Brandy  Station,  92 ;  at  Lex- 
ington, 286. 

Pleasants,  Col.,  superintends  mine  at  Peters- 
burg, v.,  270. 

Plimpton,  Priory  of,  ii.,  419. 

Plowden,  Sir  Edmund,  Va.,  ii.,  209,  252,  253. 

Plowman,  Collector,  dismissed,  iii.,  16. 

Plumb,  Senator,  v.,  599. 

Plunistead,  Clement,  proprietor  of  East  Jersey, 
iii-,  6  (note). 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  I.,  395 ;  In  the  Pequot  war,  ii.,  9 ; 
Joins  the  Confederation,  49 ;  decadence  of,  iv,, 
2-15. 

Plymouth  Company,  The,  organized,  i.,  267 ;  its 
charter,  332,  336. 

Pocahontas,  different  accounts  of,  i.,  282,  283,  285 ; 
marriage  and  deatli,  303,  305. 

Pocahontas,  The  XJ.  S.  steamer,  iv.,  494. 

Pocasset.    (See  Portsmouth,  R.  1.) 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  v.,  665. 

Poe,  Gen.  O.  M.,  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Knox- 
ville,  v.,  145. 

Foictiers,  The,  captures  the  Wasp  and  1\\q  Frolic, 
iv.,  192. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  iv.,  285 ;  on  use  of  bloodhounds, 
354  (note) ;  on  Texas,  362. 

Point  Comfort,  Va.,  i.,  491. 

Point  du  Lac,  action  at,  iii.,  450. 

Point  Judith,  ii.,  126  (note). 


Point  Levi,  iii.,  304  et  seq. 

Point  Lookout,  Md.,  i.,  491. 

Point  Quartelle,  St.  Augustine,  ii.,  561. 

Point  San  Martin,  Cal..  ii.,  570. 

Pokanokets.    (See  Wampanoags.) 

Political  education  of  the  South,  iv.,  286. 

Polk,  James  K.,  elected  President,  iv.,368. 

Polk,  Gen.  Leonidas,  iv.,  474 ;  seizes  Columbus. 
Ky.,483;  at  Corinth,  v.,  13;  with  Bragg  in  Ken- 
tucky,  29:  oflBciates  at  Morgan's  marriage,  37 ; 
at  Stone's  River,  38;  crosses  Chickamauga 
Creek,  133;  his  failure  to  move,  134;  succeeds 
Hardee  and  succeeded  by  Johnston,  142 ;  at  Re- 
saca,  216;  death  of,  at  Pine  Mountain,  217. 

Pollard,  Anne,  first  person  to  land  at  Boston,  i., 

Pollock,  Col.,  of  N.  C.  iii.,  93. 

Pollock,  Oliver,  iii.,  413 ;  with  Galvez,  iv.,  7. 

I*olygamy,  The  Jildmunds  law  against,  v.,  543. 

Pomeroy,  S.  C,  his  opposition  to  Lincoln,  v.,  253 ; 
nominated  for  Vice-piesident  by  Anti-Masons, 
521 ;  nominated  by  American  Party,  552. 

Pomeroy,  Gen.  Setli,  iii.,  407  (note). 

Pometacom.    (See  Philij).) 

Pomme  rt6  Teire  River,  The,  fossils  on,  i.,  17. 

I'once  de  Leon,  Juan,  of  Porto  Rico,  i.,  146;  his 
search  for  Fountain  of  Youth,  147;  death  of, 
148  ;  ii.,  654. 

Poiitchartrain,  Bnchesse  de.  ii.,  542. 

Pontgrav6,  expedition  of,  i.,  312. 

Pontiac,  iii..  312  et  seq.;  his  deatli.  328. 

Poole,  W.  F.,  iv.,  110  (note). 

Poor,  Gen.  Enoch,  at  Trenton,  iii.,  528 ;  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  573  (note);  atBemus's  Heights, 684;  in 
Sullivan's  expedition,  iv.,  4. 

"  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  iii.,  190;  v.,  663. 

Pope,  Gen.  John,  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  iv., 
477;  482;  in  command  of  Army  of  Virginia,  547  ; 
his  character,  548  ;  his  address  to  the  Army,  649 ; 
at  Cedar  Mountain,  552;  falls  back  across  the 
Rappahannock,  553;  at  Groveton,  554  eiseg.;  as- 
signed to  command  in  the  West,  557;  sent  to 
New  Madrid,  v.,  7 ;  his  canal  at  Island  Number 
Ten,  8;  captures  the  island.  9;  transfened  to 
the  Tennessee,  19 ;  drives  Price  into  Arkansas, 
46 ;  in  command  of  a  military  department  aftei' 
the  war,  359 ;  appointed  commander  of  third 
military  district,  by  Johnson,  387. 

Popham,  Sir  Francis,  i.,  321. 

Popham,  George,  i.,  268,  317 ;  death  of,  320. 

Popham,  Sir  John,  tries  Raleigh,  i.,  261;  his  col- 
ony, 268;  Indian  captives  sent  to,  316;  his 
death.  320. 

Population,  great  increase  in,  shown  by  eleventh 
census,  v.,  603 ;  in  1893,  633. 

Populists,  The,  their  prominence  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1892,  v.,  624;  their  strength  in  Con- 
gress, 625  ;  tlieir  fight  for  silver,  630. 

Pork,  complications  on  account  of  foreign  em- 
bargo  on  American,  v.,  542 ;  removal  of  restric- 
tions against  American,  601. 

Port  Bill,  The  Boston,  iii.,  374. 

Port  Hudson,  La.,  surrender  of,  v.,  114. 

Port  Moutnn,  N.  S.,  i.,  314. 

Port  Royal,  N.S.,  colony  at^i.,  314, 322;  destroyed, 
327;  expeditions  against,  iii.,  46, 125. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C,  Ribauit  at.  i.,  193;  220;  ii.,  282: 
360,  361 ;  battle  near,  iii.,  96 ;  expedition  against, 
in  1861,  iv.,  493. 

Portage  County,  Wis.,  ii.,  503. 

Porter,  Col.,  v.,  46. 

Porter,  David,  his  cruise  in  the  Atlantic,  iv.,  191 ; 

cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and  loss  of  the  Essex,  222. 
Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  on  New  Orleans  expe- 
dition, v.,  23;  atFortHindman,44:  runs  the  bat- 
teries of  Vickflhurg  with  his  fleet,  107;  takes 
possession  of  Grand  Gulf,  108 ;  enters  the  Red 
River,  168:   quarrels  with  Banks,  174;   on  the 
disposal  of  the  cotton  captured  on  Red  River, 
175 ;  commands  fleet  at  Fort  Fisher,  317,  318 ;  Ms 
approval  of  Seward's  annexation  scheme,  399; 
at  Grant's  funeral,  557 ;  at  Inaugural  Centen- 
nial, 682. 
Porter,  Edmund,  sent  to  England,  iii..  86. 
Porter,  Gen.  Fitz-John,  on  the  Chickahominy,  iv., 
524;  at  Hanover  Court  House,  526,  527  ;  at  Cold 
Harbor,  534 ;  at  Groveton,  556 ;  disregards  Pope's 
orders,  658 ;  dismissed  from  the  army,  559 ;  re- 
instated, 559. 
Porter,  John,  ii.,  44  (note)  ;  113  (note.) 
Porter,  Peter  B.,  at  Chippewa,  Iv.,  211. 
Porter's  Rocks,  Conn.,  li.,  12. 
P(»Ttland,  Duke  of,  his  ministry  reject  Erskine's 
treaty,  iv.,  181. 
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Portland,  Me.    (See  Falraoutli.) 

Porto  Santo,  Island  of,  residence  of  Columljiis,  i., 

99. 
Poi-tsmouth,  N.  H.,  settled,  i.,  333 ;  ii.,  421. 
Portamouth,  K.  I.,  (Pocasset),  ii.,  44. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  evacuated,  iv.,  71. 
PoT'y,  John,  in  Va.,  ii.,  270. 
Postage,  reduction  in  rates  of,  v.,  539. 
PostalciUTency,  v.,  491 ;  succeeded  by  fractional 

currency,  496. 
Postal  service,  established  in  Va.,  iii.,  64. 
Potash,  attempts  to  manufacture,  iii.,  246. 
Potomac,  Army  of  the,  iv.,  408 ;  516  et  seq. 
Potomac  River,  The,  i.,  220;  Spanish  vessel  in, 

222 ;  John  Smith  in,  287 ;  Argall  on.  303. 
Pottawotamie  Indians,  The,  sue  for  peace,  iii., 

Potter,  Col.,  killed,  iii.,  535. 

Potter,  Robert,  of  Gorton  party,  ii.,  75  (note.) 

Potterfield,  Col.,  at  Battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  35. 

Pottery,  earliest,  i.,  7 ;  of  mound  builders,  28. 

Potts,  Isaac,  iii.,  593. 

Potts,  Dr.  John,  of  Virginia,  i.,  484. 

Potts,  William,  in  Bacon's  rebellion,  ii.,  317. 

Pouchot,  cited,  298  (note);  surrenders,  iii.,  302. 

Poulet,  Capt.,  ii.,  502. 

Poutrincourt,  Baron  de,  in  Acadia,  i.,  313,  323;  at 
New  England,  322. 

Poverty  Point,  La.,  post  at,  ii.,  523. 

Powder,  how  obtained  in  1775,  iii.,  413. 

Powell,  Lewis.    (See  Payne,  Lewis.) 

Power,  Nicholas,  of  Goi-tou  party,  ii.,  76  (note). 

Powers,  Hiram,  his  woik  in  the  jdastic  arts,  v., 
674. 

Powhatan,  i..  257,  283,  284 ;  John  Smith  before,  280, 
281 ;  coronation  of,  588 ;  sells  lands,  294 ;  liis  death, 
305. 

JPowTiatan,  The  U.  S.  frigate,  v.,  149 ;  317. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  of  Mass.,  at  Penobscot  Bay,  iii., 
197  (note) ;  in  Parliament,  353. 

Prairie  Grove,  Battle  of,  v.,  47. 

Pratt,  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner,  v.,  504. 

Prayer-book,  The,  to  be  introduced,  iii.,  26. 

Preble,  Commodore  Jedediah,  at  Tangier,  iv.,  1.57. 

Prentiss,  Gen.  Benjamin  M.,  captxired  at  Shiloh, 
v.,  19. 

Prescott,  Dr.,  iii.,  385. 

Prescott,  Geu.  Richard,  iii.,  549. 

Prescott,  Col.  William,  iii.,  397. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling,  v.,  665. 

J^esidentj  The,  Rortgers's  cruise  in,  iv.,  191 ;  fights 
the  Endymion,  225. 

President  and  Vice-president,  change  m  method 
of  electing,  iv.,  145  (note). 

Presidential  succession,  regulation  of,  by  Con- 
gress, v.,  528;  law  providing  for  all  contingen- 
cies in,  657  et seq.  . 

Presidio  del  Norte,  a  Spanish  post  on  the  Eio 
Grande,  ii.,  598. 

Preaqu'  Isle,  Fort,  iii.,  257;  322. 

Prester  John,  i.,  106. 

Preston,  Capt.,  iii.,  361,  363. 

Preston,  Major,  at  St.  John's,  ui.,  440. 

Preston,  Mr.,  ti.,  217. 

Preston,  Samuel,  iii.,  180.  _  , 

Prevost,  Gen.  Augustine,  in  Ga.,  in.,  613;  m  com- 
mand at  Savannah,  iv.,  9 ;  attacks  Sackett's 
Harbor,  196.  *  -kt  _ 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  attempts  invasion  of  New 
York,  iv.,  214.  ,.    „„„    ^ 

Price,  Arthur,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  lu.,  229  et  seq. 

Price,  Ensign,  at  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  iii.,  323. 

Price,  Ezeldel,  his  diary  quoted,  in.,  428  (note). 

Price,  Gen.  Sterling,  iv.,  473;  captures  Lexing- 
ton, Mo.,  481;  v., 13;  fights  battle  of  luka,  34; 
attacks  Corinth,  35 ;  in  Arkansas,  40  ;  disabled 
at  Jenkin's  Ferry,  284 ;  attacks  defenses  of  St. 
Louis,  285;  retreat  of,  286 ;  his  raid  afailure,  287. 

Prices,  in  New  York  in  1700,  iii.,  247. 

Prideaux,  Gen.,  at  Fort  Niagara,  iii.,  301. 

Priestly,  quoted,  iii.,  203. 

Prigg  case.  The,  iv.,  345. 

Prince  George,  Fort,  iii.,  295.  .. 

Prince,  Mary,  denounces  Endicott,  n.,  2i9. 

Prince,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  225  et  seq. 

Princess,  The,  wrecked,  ii.,  120. 

Frinceton,  The,  explosion  on,  iv.,  367  (note). 

Princeton  College,  v.,  671.       „  ^„      ,  „.    , 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  iii.,  522,  532 ;  Battle  of,  534  et  seq.; 
536;  Congress  adjourns  to,  iv.,  89. 

Pring,  Martin,  voyages  of,  i.,  266,  268,_3L. 

Printing-press,  the  first  in  Virginia,  ui.,  //.__ 

Printz,  John,  at  Christina,  i.,  470  et  seq.;  ii.,  150, 
152, 153, 155. 


Prisoners,  treatment  of,  by  the  British,  iii.,  537 
et  seq. 

Prisons,  condition  of  Confederate,  *.,  159, 160. 

Prison-ships,  iii.,  538. 

Pritchard,  Lieut.-col.,  captures  Jefferson  Davis, 
v.,  350. 

Privateering,  iii.,  33 ;  proposal  to  abolish,  iv.,  125. 

Privateers,  sent  out  by  Leisler,  iii.,  20 ;  turned 
pirates,  111,  112,  418,  623 ;  American,  iv.,  193 ;  the 
Confederate,  297  et  seq. 

Privileges  and  Exemptions,  Charter  of,  in  New 
Netherland,  I.,  430, 448. 

Proclamation  by  the  Howes  in  N.  J.,  jli.,  521. 

Proctor,  Col.  Henry,  at  Battle  of  Newtown,  iv., 
5 ;  offers  premiums  for  scalps,  188  (note) ;  at  bat- 
tle of  Frenchtown,  194 ;  burns  Maiden,  199  ;  his 
escape,  20i). 

Proctor,  Redfield,  Harrison's  Secretary  of  War, 
v.,  580;  resignation  of,  625. 

"  Produce  Loan,"  The,  v.,  183, 

Prohibition  Party,  Tlie,  founding  of,  v.,  414; 
nominates  Green  Clay  Smith,  450  ;  fairly  estab- 
lished, 521 ;  nominates  John  P.  St.  John,  552 ; 
nominates  Clinton  B.  Fisk  in  1888,  675 ;  its 
triumph  in  the  Original  Package  Law,  602; 
nominates  John  Bidwell  in  1892.  625. 

Promontory  Point,  Utali,  first  transcontinental 
railroad  joined  at,  v.,  413. 

Protection,  Hamilton  enunciates  principle  of,  in 
1791,  iv.,  107 ;  245 ;  repudiated  by  the  South,  291 ; 
an  influence  hut  not  a  controlhng  issue  in  1828, 
291;  attitude  of  the  various  States,  on,  in  1832, 
309;  vigorous  maintenance  of  principle  of,  v., 
539;  the  Republican  issue  in  1884,  544. 

Protectionists,  convention  of,  iv.,  291. 

Proteus.  The,  carries  Greely  expedition,  v.,  ."^SS ; 
on  relief  expedition,  534. 

Providence,  Island  of,  iii.,  97. 

Providence,  Md.    (See  Annapolis.) 

Providence,  R.  I.,  ii.,  39;  406  ;  iv.,  92. 

Provincetown,  Mass.,  i.,  263;  Pilgrims  at,  387 
et  seq. 

Provoost,  David,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Provoost,  Bishop,  officiates  in  Washington's  in- 
auguratiou  services,  iv.,  105. 

Piyor,  Roger  A.,  iv.,  454. 

"  Psalm  of  Life,  A,"  v.,  667. 

Puant  Indians,  Tlie,  ii.,  544  (note). 

Public  Advertiser,  The,  London,  cited,  iii.,  416. 

Public  Lands,  reclaiming  of  forfeited  railroad 
grants  of,  v.,  603. 

Puebla,  Mexico,  v.  396. 

Puerco  River,  The,  ii.,  581. 

Pulaski,  Count,  death  of,  iv.,  10, 

Pumhani,  a  sochem,  ii.,  77 ;  in  Philip's  war,  415. 

Punderson,  John,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  30  (note). 

Puiilshments,  in  Conn.,  ii.,  25,  26 ;  in  Mass.,  65. 

Puuta  de  los  Reys,  La.,  Cal.,  ii.,  586. 

Puritanism,  ii.,  51  etseq. 

Put-in  Bay,  iv.,  198. 

Putnam,  Israel,  iii.,  294;  leaves  his  plough,  395; 
commands  at  Hog  Island,  396;  at  Bunker  Hill, 
398  et  seq.;  Major-general,  407;  at  New  York, 
429;  462;  fortifies  Governor's  Island,  490;  at  Fish- 
kill,  588. 

Putnam,  Col.  Rufns,  at  Dorchester  Heights,  iii., 
426  ;  sent  to  New  York,  462 ;  quoted,  491.  ■ 

Putnam.  Sergeant  Thomas,  ii.,  456. 

Putnam,  Wm.  L.,  on  Fisheries  Commission  of 
1887,  v.,  568. 

Pynchon,  Major,  negotiates  with  the  Mohawks, 
ii..  441. 

Pynchon,  William,  at  Springfield,  i.,  552 ;  ii.,  6,  22 
(note). 

QUACO,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  229  et  seq. 

Quakers.    (See  Friends.) 

Quapau  Indians,  The.    (See  Arkansas  Indians.) 

Quarry,  Governor,  ii.,  360. 

Quebec,  Canada,  founded,  i.,  321 ;  ii.,  332  et  seq., 
398,  399;  iii.,  304  et  seq.;  Arnold's  expedition 
against,  441,  et  seff.  ... 

Quedagh  Merchant,  The,  taken  hy  Kidd,  in.,  35- 

Queen  of  tlie  West,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  9. 
Queen's  County,  L.  I.,  ii-,  327. 
QneenstowD,  Battle  of,  Iv.,  190. 
Quentin,  Father,  i.,  323. 
Qner^taro,  Mexico,  siege  of,  v.,  396. 
Quesada,  Gen.,  v.,  411. 
Qiiibbletown,  N.  J.,  iii.,  551. 
Qiiiburl  Indians,  Tlie,  ii-,  593. 
Quick,  his  stable  on  fire,  iii.,  227. 
Quincy,  Josiah,  iv.,  227. 
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uinipisa  Indians,  The,  it,  515. 

ninnipiack.    (See  New  Haven.) 

aintanilla,  Aloiizo  de,  i.,  109. 

Qiiintipartite  Agreement,"  The,  ii.,  475. 

uinton's  Bridge,  N.  J.,  skinnish  at,  iii.,  600. 

aires  Indians,  The,  it,  580. 

iiiros,  Father,  t,  221. 

Hitman,  Gen.,  in  Mexican  war,  372  et  seq. 

iiivira,  Coronado  at,  it,  569 ;  Kuyz  at,  578.__ 

no  warranto,  writ  of,    against   Md.,  iit,   62; 

against  8.  C,  84. 

ABiUA,  Colurahus  at,  i.,  107. 
afii.  Prof.  C.  C,  on  the  Northmen,  t,  40. 
ahl,  Colonel,  at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493,  514 ;  at  Trenton, 
525;  killed,  530. 

ailroads,  first,  iv.,  314 ;  to  the  Pacific,  402 ;  Sher- 
man destroys  the  Georgia,  v.,  277  ;  necessity  of 
transcontinental  354;  U.  S.  subsidies  to.  355; 
speculation  in,  366;  Joining  of  the  first  trans- 
continental, 356,  413;  enormous  Increase  in, 
alter  the  war,  413;  hostility  of  farmers  to,  466; 
legal  decisions  against,  467;  large  earnings  by, 
in  1862,  494;  their  forfeited  land  taken  from 
603;  astonishing  increase  of,  by  1890,  633. 
aleigh.  Sir  Walter,  i.,  235,  240;  his  expeditions, 
241,  2o6  ;  names  Virginia,  245  ;  first  colony  of,  246, 
251 ;  his  execution,  247 ;  fights  against  Spanish 
Armada,  253;  his  patent,  258;  letters  of,  259; 
262;  introduces  tobacco  at  court,  301. 
amsay,  Alexander,  succeeds  McCrary  as  Secre- 
tary of  War,  v.,  462. 

amsay,  Col.  Nathaniel,  at  Monmouth,  iii.,  605. 
amseur.  Gen.  Stephen  D.,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v., 
241. 

amusio,  publishes  Cabot's  "  Discourse,"  i.,  131 ; 
publishes  letter  of  Verrazano,  176  (note);  on  Ver- 
razano's  death,  180. 

an<lall,  Alexander  W.,  Postmaster-General  in 
Johnson's  cabiuet,  v.,  384;  accompanies  John- 
son iu  "  swinging  round  the  circle  "  excursion, 
384. 

andall,  James  R.,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  371. 
andall.  Samuel  J.,  leader  of  Protection  Demo- 
crats, v.,  544 ;  presidential  candidate  in  1884, 551. 
andall's  Island,  iit,  493. 

andolph,  Edmund,  proposes  Virginia  plan,  |v., 
101. 

andolph,  Edward,  ii .  384 ;  393 ;  428. 
andolph,  Henry,  ii.,  225. 

andolph,  John,  denounces  domestic  slave-trade, 
iv.,  261 ;  raises  the  slavery  question,  284. 
andolph.  Surveyor-general,  iit,  121. 
anger,  The  U.  S.  man-of-war,  v.,  606. 
ansom,  Capt.,  iii.,  546. 
ansom,  Gen.  T.  E.  G.,  v.,  168. 
anters,  difference  between,  and  Friends,  ii.,  174, 
175. 

appahannocic,  The  Confederate  man-of-war,  v., 
302. 

appahannock  River,  The,  early  mission  on,  i., 
222. 

aritan  Indians,  The,  on  Staten  Island,  i.,  451. 
aiitan  River,  The,  ii.,  321. 
asierres,  Isaac  de,  at  Plymouth,  i.,  427. 
asle,  Father  Sebastian,  lit,  193  et  seq. 
atcliffe,  John,  of  Virginia,  t,  270;  his  charges 
against  Wingfleld,  277 ;  sent  to  Point  Comfort, 
294 ;  death  of,  295. 

athbone.  Major  Henry  R.,  present  at  assassina- 
tion of  Lincoln,  v.,  343. 
avensburg,  witchcraft  trials  in,  ii..  451. 
awdon.  Lord,  in  command  at  Camiien,  iv.,  34; 
sails  for  England  and  is  captured,  62. 
awling,  Col.,  iii.,  517. 
awlins,  Aaron,  his  heroism,  iii.,  193. 
awlins,  John  A.,  appointed  Secretary  of  AVar,  v., 
407;  death  of,  407. 

awson,  Edward,  Mass.,  ii.,  102 ;  signs  warrant, 
187 ;  his  treatment  of  Mary  Wright,  191. 
aymond.  Battle  of,  v.,  108. 
aynal,  Abb6,  his  prophecy,  iv.,  163. 
aynor,  Kenneth,   quoted,  iv.,  407;    his  Union 
pledge,  417 ;  on  Missouri  Compromise,  418. 
avstown.  Pa.,  iit,  300. 
ead.  Col.  Charles,  iit,  527  (note), 
ead,  Joseph,  iii.,  232  (note), 
ead,  Thomas  Buchanan,  war-time  writings  of, 
v.,  370. 

eaM,n,  J.  H.,  in  Davis's  cabinet,  iv.,  443 ;  flees 
to  Danville  with  Davis,  v.,  347  ;  captured  with 
Davis,  350. 

ealf,  Richard,  Brown's  Secretary  of  State,  iv., 
429. 


"  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  The,"  v.,  667. 

Reciprocity,  effected  by  McKinley  Bill,  v.,  601. 

Reconstruction  (see  also  under  states),  the  prob- 
lem of,  v.,  262  ;  progress  of  up  to  1866,  339;  coun- 
try divided  into  military  departments  to  facili- 
tate, 359  ;  Andrew  Johnson's  plan  of,  362  ;  plans 
for,  in  1865,  376;  "iron-clad"  oath  prescribed  in 
the  course  of,  377;  Congress  appoints  a  Joint 
committee  on,  380 ;  conditions  necessary  to,  383 ; 
negro  suffrage  imposed  on  seceding  States  as  a 
preliminary  to,  385;  attempts  to  bring  Con- 
gress's acts  in,  before  Supreme  Court,  387 ;  the 
issue  in  the  campaign  of  1868,  403;  Democratic 
opposition  to,  404 ;  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  made  necessary  for,  407 ;  Force  Act 
and  its  consequences  in,  443 :  solidifies  the 
South,  448. 

Recovery,  Fort,  iv.,  117. 

Red  Bank,  JJ".  J.,  iii.,  562. 

Red  Cross  Association,  The,  work  of,  after  hurri- 
cane of  1893,  v.,  632. 

Red  Feaiher  company.  The,  iii.,  533. 

Red  Hook,  L.  I.,  occupied,  iii.,  490. 

Red  River,  The,  it,  521;  trading-posts  on,  533. 

Red  River  Expedition,  The,  v.,  167  et  seq.;  failure 
of,  172 ;  political  effects  of,  174 ;  scandals  growing 
out  of,  175. 

Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  California),  The,  ii.,  566. 

Redstone,  Albert  B.,  nominated  by  Industrial  Re- 
form Party,  v.,  575. 

Reed,  Col.,  of  Mass.,  iit,  513. 

Reed,  Adjt.-Gen.  Joseph,  iii.,  496;  526  (note); 
Arnold's  allusion  to,  iv.,  18. 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  his  course  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,   595,  596;  nicknamed  "The  Czar,"  596. 

Reeder,  A.  H.,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  409  et  seq. 

Rehoboth,  Mass.,  attacked,  ii.,  406. 

Reid,  Capt.  Samuel  C,  iv.,  224. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  nominated  for  Vice-president,  v. , 
623. 

Reindeer,  The.  captured,  iv.,  224. 

Reiter,  Commander,  his  action  in  the  Barrundia 
affair,  v.,  606;  disciplined  but  afterwards  re- 
stored, 607. 

Religion,  legislation  on,  iii.,  66,  82. 

Religious  awakening  in  New  England,  iii.,  202. 

Religious  movements  in  Virginia,  iii.,  77. 

ileligious  toleration,  in  Mass.,  iii.,  135  et  seq.;  488. 

JRemenios,  a  mission  in  Arizona,  ii.,  596. 

Removals  from  office,  iv.,  297. 

Remund,  Jan  van,  secretaiy.  i.,  435. 

Kenkokus  Creek,  N.  J.,  ii-,  474. 

Reno,  Gen.  Jesse  L.,  iv.,  498;  kiUed  at  South 
Mountain,  563. 

Rensselaer,  Jeremias  van,  it,  320. 

Rensselaer,  Jolmn  van,  patroon,  ii.,  128. 

Rensselaer,  Kiliaeu  van,  patroon,  i.,  432  etseq. 

Rensselaerswyck,  New  Netherland,  i.,  432;  In- 
dian policy  at,  ii.,  233. 

Republican  Party  (see  also  Federalist  Partj', 
The,  and  Whig  Party,  The),  formation  of,  iv., 
421;  distracted  by  Johnson's  erratic  policy,  v., 
402;  Jubilation  in,  over  Hayes's  election,  461 ; 
criticizes  Hayes  for  withdrawing  troops  from  S. 
C,  463 ;  nominates  Garfield  and  Arthur,  519 ;  its- 
good  condition  in  1880,  521;  split  in,  in  New 
York  in  1882,  543;  split  in,  over  Blaine's  nom- 
ination, 549;  nominates  Blaine  and  Logan, 
550;  condition  of,  iu  1888,  570;  nominates  Har- 
rison and  Morton,  574;  corruption  in,  in  1888, 
576;  its  working  majority  in  1890,  595;  crush- 
ing defeat  of,  in  1890,  604,  605 ;  nominates  Har- 
rison and  Reid,  623 ;  a  day  of  adversity  for,  625. 

Republican  princiidea  in  N.  Y.,  iii.,  253. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of,  iv.,  370. 

Resolutions,  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  iv.,  130, 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  bill  for,  v.,  512; 
success  of,  513. 

Revels,  Hiram  R.,  first  colored  TJ.  S.  Senator,  v., 
408. 

Revenue,  3uri)lus,  iv.,  305;  divided,  312.  (See  Sur- 
plus). 

Revere,  Paul,  his  ride,  iit,  383-385. 

Revolution,  The  beginning  of,  iii.,  378;  endof,  iv., 
75. 

Reynolds,  Gen.  John  F.,  at  Groveton,  iv.,  556; 
under  Burnside,  574 ;  at  Chancellorsville,  v,,  80 ; 
at  Gettysburg,  98  ;  death  of,  99. 

Reynolds.  Gen.  Joseph  J.,  at  Chickamauga,  v., 
134 ;  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  359. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  v.,  672. 

Reynolds,  Lieut.-gov.,  iv.,  478. 

Rhea,  J.,  iv.,  253,  257. 
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Bhett,  Robert  Barnwell,  iv.,  340 ;  on  ilisunion,  439. 

Bhett,  William,  iii.,  85,  98. 

Khode  Islaml,  Stale  of,  the  Northmen  in,  i.,  41; 
its  name,  359 ;  ii.,  38  et  seq.;  Mass.  and,  48  et  aeq.; 
excluded  from  the  Confederacy,  50 ;  its  charters, 
99  et  seq.;  General  Assembly  of,  104;  in  the 
Dutch  war,  143 ;  on  Friends,  186  et  seq.;  proposal 
to  annex  to  N.  Y.,  iii.,  9 ;  withstands  Phips,  27 ; 
houndariea  of,  112, 116 ;  under  Bellomont,  111 :  its 
charter,  117,  119;  declares  independence,  478; 
her  constitution,  487 ;  Battle  of,  007  et  sea.;  the 
Dorr  war  in,  iv.,  366. 

Riall,  Gen.,  retreats  to  Burlington,  It.,  211. 

Rihault,  John,  in  America,  t,  190, 194,  204 :  murder 
of,  211. 

Rice,  iutrodnced  into  Carolina,  ii.,  369. 

Richards,  JoIid,  of  Mass.,  ii.,  387. 

Richards,  Major,  ii.,  441. 

Richardson,  Gen.  Israel  B.,  at  Fair  Oaks,  iv.,  530. 

Richardson,  William  A.,  resignation  of,  v.,  438; 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  511. 

Richelieu  River,  The,  i.,  321. 

Richmond,  Va.,  maile  capital  of  Confederacy, 
iv.,  460,  518;  panic  in,  522;  peril  of,  during  the 
Seven  Days,  536 :  unguarded  condition  of,  at  time 
of  McCleUan's  withdrawal  from  Peninsula.  546 ; 
demonstration  against,  during  Lee's  "niva- 
sion,"  v.,  96 ;  evacuated  by  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment, 331 ;  panic  of  the  people  in,  331 ;  Lin- 
coln's visit  to,  332. 

Biclimond,  The,  iv.,  489;  v.  245. 

Richmond  Hill,  New  York,  iii.,  495. 

Rick,  Baron  von,  in  Ga.,  iii.,  151. 

Ricketts,  Gen.  James  B.,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  465; 
sent  to  relief  of  Washingt(jn,  v.,  231. 

Ridgefleld,  Conn.,  iii.,  547. 

Ridings  (Long  Island  and  vicinity),  ii.,  327. 

Riedesel,  Baron,  ilL,  454  etseq. 

Rigaud,  iii.,  292. 

Rigg,  Ambrose,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Right  of  Search,  The,  abuse  of,  iv.,  131. 

"  Rights  of  the  American  Colonists  Asserted  and 
Proved,"  v.,  663. 

Riley,  Gen.  Bennett,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  378 ;  in  Cali- 
fornia, 389. 

Ringmann,  Mathias,  edits  letter  of  Vespucci,  i., 
124. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Huguenot  colony  at,  i.,  189. 

Rio  Grande,  The,  posts  on,  ii.,  598,  599. 

Riots  in  Boston,  iii.,  357,  359,  362  (note). 

Ripley,  Gen.  Eleazar  W.,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  iv., 
213. 

"  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  v.,  665. 

Rltzema,  Col.,  iii.,  515. 

River  of  Cows,  The,  ii.,  583. 

River  of  Dolphins,  i.,  205,  206,  213;  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on,  222. 

Riverside  Park,  New  York,  v.,  556. 

Mivington'8  Gazetteer,  iii.,  459. 

Roach,  John,  bankruptcy  and  death  of,  v.,  554. 

MoanoTce,  The  Union  frigate,  iv.,  503. 

Roanoke  Expedition,  The,  iv.,  498  et  seq.;  results 
of,  500. 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  t,  243,  244;  White's  col- 
ony on,  254. 

Roanoke  River,  The,  ii..  270. 

Robbins,  Lieut.,  his  last  shot,  iii.,  196. 

Robertson,  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 

Robertson,  W.  H.,  v.,  518,  519;  appointed  New 
York  customs  collector,  522. 

Roberval,  i.,  187 ;  reaches  America,  188. 

Robeson,  George  M.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  407. 

Robinson,  Beverley,  his  connection  with  Arnold's 
treason,  iv.,  19 ;  urges  Vermont  to  return  to  her 
allegiance,  81. 

Robinson,  Charles,  his  house  burned,  iv.,  412; 
elected  Governor  of  Kansas,  414. 

Robinson,  G.  F.,  present  when  Payne  stabs 
Secretary  Seward,  v.,  344. 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  pastor  at  Leyden,  i.,  379 ; 
his  farewell  sermon,  385 ;  his  letter  onfight  with 
Indians,  409;  death  of,  417 ;  on  the  Indians,  ii.,  2. 

Robinson,  John,  of  Va.,iii.,  78. 

Robinson,  William,  a  Friend,  ii.,  185 ;  190  et  seq. 

Robyn'a  Rift,  in  Staten  Island  Kills,  i.,  351. 

Rochambeau,  Marquis  de,  iii.,  355  (note) ;  arrives 
at  Newport,  iv.,  16;  at  Hartford,  21;  at  Wea- 
thersfield,  65;  marches  on  New  York,  65. 

Rocheblave,  Gov.,  iii.,  611. 

Rochemore,  in  Louisiana,  ii.,  552. 

Rochester,  Robert,  at  Scrooby,  i.,  376.         _   _ 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  iii.,  346 ;  hia  administra- 
tion formed,  iv.,  75;  his  death,  76. 


Rocky  Brook,  N.  Y.,  the  French  at,  iii.,  288. 

Rocky  Mount,  S.  C,  Sumter's  attack  on,  iv.,  31. 

Rocroft,  Capt.,  voyage  of,  i.,  331. 

Rodes,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  killed  at  Winchester,  v., 
235.  '     ' 

Rodgers,  Capt.  John,  v.,  154. 

Rodgers,  Commodore  John,  service  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, iv.,  156 ;   cmlse  in  the  President,  191. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  Sir  G.  B.,  arrives  at  Newpoi-t,. 
iv.,  16 ;  sends  a  force  to  pursue  De  Giasse,  70. 

Rodney,  Capt.  Thomas,  iii.,  533,  536  (note). 

Rodrigo,  Portuguese  geographer,  i.,  96. 

Rogers,  Moses,  iv.,  275,  276. 

Rogers,  Randolph,  his  work  in  the  plastic  arts, 
v.,  674.  ^  ' 

Rogers,  Major  Robert,  at  Ticonderoga,  iii.,  297 : 
at  St.  Francis,  303 ;  at  Detroit,  312 ;  at  Bloody 
Bridge,  320. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  on  Oglethori)e,  iii.,  166. 

Rogers,  Capt.  Woodes,  iii.,  97. 

Rogue,  Henry,  at  Edinburgh,  ii.,  172  (note). 

Rolfe,  John,  at  the  Bermudas,  i.,  294 ;  marries  Po- 
cahontas, 303;  the  first  tobacco  planter,  303. 

Rolle,  Mr.,  ii.,  564. 

Romans,  Bernard,  iii.,  432,  433  (note). 

Rome,  Ga.,  machine-shops  and  factories  destroyed 
by  Sherman  in  his  March  to  the  Sea,  v.  276. 

Romme,  John,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  ill,,  226  et  seq. 

Romnev,  assists  in  sending  out  the  Adventure 
Galley,  iii.,  34. 

Rondout,  N.  Y.,  town  of,  ii.,  235. 

Roome,  John,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Roosevelt,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  238. 

Root,  Mr.,  hia  resolution,  iv.,  391. 

Rosalie,  post  on  the  Mississippi,  ii.,  542. 

Rosario  Strait,  v.,  419. 

Rose,  Capt.,  v.,  4-17. 

Rose,  The,  an  English  frigate,  ii.,  393;  iii.,  359. 

Rose  and  Crown  Tavern,  Tlie,  iii.,  493  (note). 

Rosecrans,  Gen.  W.  S.,  v.,  3 ;  succeeds  Buell  in  Ken- 
tucky, 33;  his  address  on  th«  Battle  of  Corinth, 
35;  attacks  Bragg  at  Stone's  River,  37 ;  wniting 
policy  of,  126;  admirable  strategy  of,  130;  his 
advance  on  Chattanooga,  131;  pursues  firagg, 
132;  at  Chickamauga,  133  et  seq.;  besieged  in 
Chattanooga,  136;  relieved  by  Thomas,  137; 
checks  Price,  285 ;  succeeds  Gen.  Schotield  in 
Missouri,  287. 

Ross,  Gen.,  his  expedition  against  Washington, 
iv.,  217  et  seq.;  killed,  222. 

Rosser,  Gen.  Thomas  L..  defeated  by  Torbert,  v., 
238  ;  at  Cedar  Creek,  239. 

Rossignol,  Capt.,  i.,  313. 

Rossiter,  Edward,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  531,  532. 

"  Rotten  boroughs,"  Hi.,  3-J6  (note). 

Rous,  John,  a  Quaker,  ii.,  187. 

Kousseau,  LovellH.,iv.,482;  acts  as  agent  for  the 
U.  S.  at  Sitka,  v.,  398. 

Rouville,  De,  his  attack  on  Deerfield,  iii..  122. 

Rowan,  Commander  S.  C,  iv.,  498. 

Rowlandson,  Mrs.,  taken  prisoner,  il.,  414. 

Rowls,  signs  Wheelright's  deed,  II.,  436. 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  532. 

Royal  Charles,  The,  11.,  330. 

Rudyard,  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note),  9. 

Rnmn,  Edmund,  lires  first  gun  at  Sumter,  I  v., 
453. 

Ruggle.s,  Gen.  Timothy,  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  iii.,  340  ;  in  command  of  Tories 
in  Boston,  395. 

Rule,  Margaret,  ii.,  460. 

Runawit,  signs  Wheelwright's  deed,  ii.,  436. 

Ruscombe,  Penn's  estate  in,  England,  iii.,  184. 

Rush,  Dr.  BeDJamin,  iii.,  471. 

Rusk,  Jeremiah  M.,  Harrison's  Secretaiy  of  Agri- 
culture, v.,  580. 

Russell,  Gen.  D.  A.,  killed  at  Winchester,  v., 

Russell,  Earl,  v.,  57,  60. 

Russell,  Jonathan,  a  peace    commissioner,  iv., 

209. 
Russell,  Mr.,  conceals  Goffe,  ii.,  410. 
Russian  Government,  offers   mediation   during 

War  of  1812,  iv.,  209. 
Rust-dorp.    (See  Jamaica.) 
Rut,  John,  voyage  of,  i.,  226  (note),  310  (note). 
Rutgers,  Anthony,  iii.,  232  (note). 
Rutledge,  Edward,  iii.,  512. 
Rutledge,  John,  of  S.  C,  iii.,  468;  convenes  the  S. 

C.  Legislature,  iv.,  64. 
Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  ii.,  330. 
Ruyven,  Cornelius  van,  ii.,  250;  351. 
Ruyz,  Auguatin,  expedition  of,  ii.,  578. 
Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  ii.,  447. 
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Singh.  John,  it,  155,  156, 160. 
swicJc,  Peace  of,  ii.,  4^9;  iii.,  122. 

BBATH-DAY  POINT,  Lake  Georgo,  skirmish  near, 
ii.,  292. 

jine  Cross-roatls,  Battle  of.    (See  Mansfield.) 
jlne  Pass,  Battle  of,  v.,  167. 
>ino,  Popham  colony  at,  i.,  319. 
)16  Island,  attempt  to  colonize,  i.,  175 ;  French 
olony  on,  312. 

)  ana  Fox  Indians,  The,  treaty  with,  iv.,  295. 
!hem's  Head,  Guilford,  Conn.,  ii.,  15. 
sliem's   Plain,    Norwich,   Conn.,   ii.,  96   (and 
ote). 

skett's  Harhor,  Battle  of,  iv.,  197. 
jkville-West,  Sir  Lionel,  on  FiMlieries  Comniis- 
on  of  1887,  v.,  568  ;  liin  indiscreet  letter,  575, 576. 
;o,  Me.,  settled,  i.,  336;  attacked,  ii.,  4^9. 
;o  Kiver,  The,  entered  by  Champlain,  i.,  314. 
lononoco,  a  sachem,  ii.,  77  et  seq. 
r  Harbor,  L.  I.,  Meigs's  expedition  to,  iii.,  548. 
radahoc  River,  The,  i.,  319 ;  336  ;  ii.,  374  ;  436. 
fuenay  River,  The,  discovered  by  Cartier,  i., 
!3. 

lors  Creek,  Battle  of,  v.,  333. 
nt  Albans,  Vt.,  raid  on,  v.,  271. 
nt  Andrew's  Sound,  iii.,  159. 
nt  Augustine,  Fla,  founded,  i.,  213;  ii.,  362;  555 
:  eeg.;  561,  563  et  seq.;  iii.,  81. 
nt  Beninio,  The,  a  Dutch  vessel,  ii.,  125. 
nt  Bernard,  Bay  of,  Tex.,  ii.,  517. 
nt  Brandon,  mythical  island  of,  i.,  13. 
nt  Catharine's  Island,  iii.,  167. 
nt  Charles  Bay,  iii.,  440. 

nt  Charles  Rlvei-,  The,  Cartier  on,  i.,  186;  iii., 
14. 

ot  Clair,   Gen.   Arthur,  iii..  450;   sent  to  N. 
,521;  at  Trenton,  529;  riuoted,  532  (note);  at 
iconderoga,  571  ;   court-martialed,  573  (note) ; 
is  expedition,  iv.,  115. 
nt  Clair,  Gen.  iii.,  252. 
ut  Clement's  Island  named,  i.,  492. 
at  Croix  Island,  French  colony  on,  i.,  314 ;  de- 
Toyed  by  Argall,  327. 

Dt  Croix  River,  Tlie,  i.,  183  ;  French  fort  on,  188. 
Qt  Denis,    Huchereau,    his    expedition   into 
exa.s,  ii.,  599. 
ut  Dife,  college  at,  i.,  124. 
ut  Frederick,  Fort,  iii-,  283,  284. 
ut  George's  Island,  Me.,  i.,  319. 
Qt  GeoTge's  River,  Me.,  i.,  316;  ij.,  435. 
nt  Helena,  Fla.,  ii.,  556,  558. 
ut  Ildefouso,  Treaty  of,  iv.,  145. 
Qt  Ilia  River,  in  Florida,  i.,  215. 
nt  Inigoe'H,  Md.,  i.,  512. 

nt  John,  John  P.,  nominated  by  Prohibition- 
ts,  v.,  552. 

nt  Jolm's,  Canada,  Arnold  at,  iii.,  437  et  seq.; 
urgoyne's  array  at,  568. 
at  John's,  Newfoundland,  i.,  236. 
tit  John's  Bluff.  Fla.,  i.,  198. 
at  John's  Island,  di.scovered,  i.,132,  133. 
Qt  John's  River,  The,  Fla.,  i.,  191;  ii.,  268. 
Qt  Joseph,  Mich.,  ii.,  510,  516. 
Qt  Joseph,  Fort,  iii.,  256;  321. 
It  Lawrence,  Gulf  of.,  i.,  176. 
at  Lawrence  River,  The,  explored  bv  Cartier, 
182. 

at  Leger,  Lieut.-col.  Barry,  on  the  Mohawk 
iver,  111.,  567 ;  576 ;  at  Oriskany,  578. 
at  Louis,  Mo.,  iv.,  472 ;  contests  for  the  honor 
'  holding  the  Worhl's  Fair,  v.,  636. 
at  Louis,  Tex.,  ii.,  518. 
ut  Lousson,  M.  de.,  ii.,  502. 
at  Marks,  Fla.,  seized  by  Jackson,  iv.,  253. 
ut  Martin,  ii.,  115. 

tit  Mary's,  Md.,  i.,  497;  first  capital  of  Mary- 
nd,  ii.,  214,  217. 

nt  Mary's  River,  Fla.,  ii.,  557. 
nt  Mary's  River,  Md.,  i.,  495. 
Qt  Michael,  Culiacan,  ii.,  567. 
Qt  Oalth's,  England,  witch  trials  at,  ii.,  452. 
at  Patrick,  legend  of,  i.,  36. 
at  Philip,  Fort,  Biltisli  fail  to  pass,  iv.,  236. 
Qt  Sauveur,  Mount  Desert,  i.,  324. 
Qt  Simon's  (Brunswick,  Ga.),  ii.,  563. 
Qt  Simcm's,  Island  of,  Ga.,  iii.,  155. 
Qt  Thomas,  legend  of,  i.,  36 ;  monastery  of,  78. 
nt  Thomas,  Island  of,  U.  S,  agi-ees  to  buy,  v., 
9;  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  399,  400. 
aberry,  Lieut.-col.  de,  defeats  Hampton,  iv., 

amanca.  Council  of,  i.,  108. 
as,  Mariano,  iv.  141. 


Salem,  on  the  Delaware,  ii.,  476. 
Salem,  Mass.,  witchcraft  at,  ii.,  456  et  seq.;  first 
blood  of  the  Revolution  shed  a.t,  iii.,  378 ;  priva- 
teer fleet  of,  623 ;  decadence  of,  iv.,  245. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  600. 
Salem  Creek,  Del.,  ii.,  153. 

Salingburg.    (See  Sorubiero.) 

Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.,  attacked,  ii.,  446. 

Saltonstall,  Commodore,  iii.,  617. 

Saltonstall,  Richard,  in  witch  trials,  ii.,  459. 

Salvador,  at  Pan-American  Congress,  v.,  588. 

SalvaiieiTa,  Father,  ii.,  5t'8. 

Salzburg,  Leopold,  Archbi.><hop  of,  iii.,  149. 

SaJzburgers,  The,  iii.,  148  et  seq. 

Samoan  Islands,  The,  U.  S.  obtains  conti-ol  of 
harbor  of  Pago  Pago  in,  v.,  580;  teixible  hurri- 
cane in,  580,  581. 

Saraoset,  sells  lands,  i.,  335 ;  visits  Plymouth,  400. 

San  Antonifj,  Tex.,  ii.,  600. 

San  Antonio  de  Valero,  in  Texas,  ii.,  600. 

San  Domingo,  Islanil  of,  attempts  to  annex,  v., 
414:  opposition  to  Grant's  plan  for,  415. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ii.,  576  et  seq.;  auti-Chiueso 
riot  in,  v.,  472  ;  Keameyism  in,  478. 

San  Jacinto,  Battle  of,  iv.,  362. 

San  Juan  de  Fuca,  Island  of,  v.,  419. 

San  Mateo,  a  Spanisli  fort  in  Florida,  i.,  218. 

San  Rafael  de  Actun,  Cal.,  ii.,  593. 

San  Saba,  Tex.^  ii.,  602. 

San  Salvador,  first  land  seen  by  Columbus,  i., 
113. 

San  Xavier  del  Bac,  mission  of,  ii.,  595. 

Sanehez,  Alonzo,  voyage  of,  i.,  IW. 

Sanders,  George  N.,  at  Niagara  Falls  Confer- 
ence, v.,  267. 

Sanders,  Gen.  William  P.,  killed  at  Knoxville, 
v.,  144. 

Sandhuken,  Del.,  ii.,  153. 

Sandiford,  an  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Sandoval,  of  Texas,  ii.,  601. 

Sandusky,  Fort,  iii.,  255-257  ;  321. 

Sandj'8,  Sir  Edwin,  treasurer  of  Virginia  Com- 
pany, i.,  305. 

Sandys,  George,  of  Virginia  Company,  ii.,  202. 

Sanford,  John,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Sauford,  Mi.,  iv., 425. 

Sanford,  Senator  Natlian,  iv.,  269. 

Sand  lot,  The,  workingmeu  meet  on,  v.,  478. 

Sandford,  Sarah,  treatment  of,  in  New  Orleans, 
v..  27. 

Sanitary  Commission,  The,  work  of,  during  Civil 
War,  v.,  55. 

Sanitary  Fairs,  during  Civil  War,  v.,  55. 

Santa  Anna,  Antonio  L.  de,  captured,  iv.,  363;  re 
turns  to  Mexico,  and  assumes  chief  command, 
371. 

Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  ii.,  578,  583 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  ii.,  583 ;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces, 
iv.,372. 

Santa  Kosa,  Island  of,  ii,  522. 

Santangel,  Luis  de,  i.,  109. 

Sanute  (an  Indian),  iii.,  95. 

Sapelo  Island,  Ga.,  iii.,  167. 

Saratoga,  N.  v.,  Indian  atrocities  at,  iii,,  251. 

Saratof/a,  The,  at  Plattsburg,  iv.,  215. 

Sargent,  A.  A.,  resignation  til,  in  consequence  ol 
quarrel  with  Bismai  ck,  v.,  542. 

Sassacus,  a  sachem,  ii.,  4, 16. 

Satouriona,  Indian  chiel  in  Florida,  i.,  197;  wel- 
comes De  Gnurguea,  216. 

Saugatuck  River,  The,  iii.,  547. 

Saugus,  TheU.  S.  inuichid,  v.,  317. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ii.  502;  iii.,  256. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  iii.,  304. 

Sausamon  (John).    (See  Wussauamon.) 

Savage,  John  H.,  eulogizes  Brooks,  iv.,  421. 

Savage,  Thomas,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Savage's  Station,  Battle  of,  iv.,  637. 

Savannah,  Ga.,iii.,  144;  captured,  613;  summoned 
tosurrenderby  D'Estaing,  iv.,  9;  assaulted  bv 
the  American  and  French  forces,  10 ;  evacuated 
by  the  British,  83;  captured  by  Sherman,  v., 
281. 

Savannah,  The,  voyage  of,  iv.,  276. 

Saxtoii,  Gen.  Rufus,  iv.,  514. 

Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  ii.,  5,  31 ;  his  patent,  255. 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  fortat,  ii.,  5 :  colony  at,  31 ;  iii.,  4. 

Sayle,  William,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  281. 

"  Scalawags,"  The,  v.,  403. 

Scalps,  bounty  oftered  for,  iij.,  124 ;  iv.,  188  (note). 

Scammel,  Col.,  iii.,  584. 

Scaisdale,  N.  Y..  iii.,  514. 

Schenck,  Robert  C;.,  v.,  418. 

Schenectady,  ii.,  245 ;  332, 343 ;  massacre  at,  iii.,  19. 
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Schley,  Commander  W.  S.,  his  rescue  of  Greely, 
v.,  535  et  seq. 

Schlosaer,  Ensign,  at  St.  Joseph,  iii.,  ail. 

SchofieM,  Gen.  J.  M.,  in  Missouri  aud  Arkansas, 
v.,  46;  under  Sherman,  214 ;  proposed  for  Thom- 
as's successor,  227 ;  relieved  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  Senator  Brown,  287 ;  in  command 
in  North  Carolina,  320;  joins  Cok  at  Kinstor, 
321 ;  under  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  335 ;  in 
command  of  a  military  department  after  the 
war,  359;  appointed  commander  of  a  militaiy 
district  by  Johnson,  387 ;  407 ;  583. 

Schoodic  River,  The.    (See  St.  Croix.) 

School-house,  first,  west  of  the  Hudson,  iii.,  243. 

Schools,  established  in  Md.,  iii.,  67;  in  S.  C,  104; 
lands  given  for,  iv.,  168. 

Schoonmaker,  Augustus,  v.,  567. 

Schurz,  Carl,  opposes  Grant,  v.,  433;  chairman  of 
the  Liberal  Republican  Convention,  433; 
Hayes's  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  462. 

Schute,  Swen,  at  Fort  Trinity,  ii.,  158. 

Schuyler,  Adoniah,  iii.,  233  (note). 

Schuyler,  Fort,  iii.,  576. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  at  Albany,  iii.,  17,  19;  on  the 
Mohawk,  29;  goes  to  England  with  chiefs,  44. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  at  Oswego,  iii.,  290  ;  appointed 
Major-gen.,  407 ;  his  expedition  against  Canada, 
439  et  seq.;  takes  command  of  the  Nortliem  De- 
partment, 571 1  court-mar tialled,  573  (note) ;  rein- 
stated, 583;  his  opinion  of  the  Vermontese,  iv., 
82 

Schuylkill  River,  The,  ii.,  150, 151. 

Schwab,  Michael,  imprisoned  with  Chicago  an- 
archists, but  pardoned,  v.,  564.    . 

Scioto,  The  Union  gunboat,  v.,  24 ;  at  Galveston, 
166. 

ScituatP,  Mass.,  Indian  attack  on,  ii.,  415. 

Sclonia,  Count,  on  Geneva  Tribunal,  v.,  420. 

Sconchin,  lianged  lor  Canby's  murder,  v.,  442. 

Scotch  Preabyterians,  in  N.  H.,  iii.,  138. 

Scott,  Geu.  Charles,  iv.,  115. 

Scott,  Fort,  Iv.,  249. 

Scott,  Joim,  ii.,  257  et  seq. 

Scott,  Capt.  John,  iii.,  116, 

Scott,  Gen.  John  Moiln,  iii.,  458 ;  495 ;  544. 

Scott,  Lieut.,  his  party  massacred,  iv.,  260. 

Scott,  Patience,  at  Boston,  ii.,  190. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  iii.,  618. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfleld,  at  Queenstown,  iv.,  190 ;  at 
Lundy'a  Lane,  212;   in  Black  Hawk  war,  295: 

f:oes  to  Charleston,  308 ;  commands  in  Florida, 
52;  sent  to  Canadian  frontier  in  1837,  355;  in 
Mexican  War,  373  et  seq.;  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 403;  463;  plans  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  466; 
resigns  from  the  army,  469. 

Scottish  emigrants  to  N.  C,  iii-,  464. 

Scrauton,  Pa.,  coal  miners  strike  at,  v.,  474. 

Scrivener,  of  Virginia,  i.,  290. 

Scrooliy,  England,  home  of  Separatists,  i.,  372, 374. 

Sculpture,  comparative  backwardness  of  Ameri- 
cans in,  v.,  674. 

Sea  Adv&nture,  The,  wreck  of,  i.,  292. 

Sea  Islands,  The,  Georgia  refugees  colonized  on, 
v.,  280  ;  destructive  hurricane  in,  in  1893, 631,  632. 

Sea  King,  The.    (See  the  Shenandoah  ) 

Seal  of  New  England,  iii.,  8  (and  note). 

Seal  of  New  York,  broken,  iii.,  11. 

Seals,  U.  S.  attempts  to  protect,  v.,  569;  dispute 
over  goes  to  succeeding  administration,  o69; 
wholesale  slaughter  of,  611;  the  arbitration 
tribunal  recommends  regulation  of  taking  of, 
612. 

Sears,  Isaac,  iii.,  456, 458  et  seq. 

Secession,  principle  of,  formulated  by  Jefferson, 
iv.,  130;  proposed  by  New  England  in  1814,  226; 
proposed  by  S.  C.  in  1832, 306  ;  Andrew  Jackson 
on,  308;  a  familinr  idea  at  the  South,  435;  of 
South  Carolina,  iv.,  436  etseq.;  of  Georgia,  440; 
of  Alabama,  440;  of  Mississippi,  440 ;  of  Louisi- 
ana, 440 ;  of  Texas,  440 ;  of  Virginia,  455  ;  dates  of, 
of  various  dates,  456. 

Seddon,  James  A.,  endorses  Senator  Hill's  mes- 
sage, v.,  277.  ^  .     „  , 

Sedgwick,  Gen.  John,  at  Fair  Oaks,  iv.,  529; 
takes  possession  of  Malvern  Hill,  545;  v.,  79 ; 
movements  of,  at  Chancellorsville,  87,  88;  at 
Manchester,  98;  reaches  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, 100;  under  Grant,  194 ;  in  the  "Wilder- 
ness," 201,  202 :  killed  at  Spottsylvania,  203. 

Sedgwick,  Major,  ii.,  148. 

Medgwick,  Mr.,  on  slavery,  iv.,  261. 

Seekonk,  Mass.,  attack  on,  ii.,  415. 

Seekonk  River,  Tiie,  ii.,  406. 

Seely,  Capt.,  killed,  ii-,  413. 


Segura,  John  Baptist,  missionary,  f.,  220. 
Seignelay,  Marquis  de,  ii.,  510,  516. 
Seltten,  Capt.,  quoted,  iii.,  596  (note). 
Selden,  Johi],  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  462,  453. 
Selma,  The  Confederate  gunboat,  v.,  245. 
Selooe,  an  Indian  chief  in  Florida,  i.,  213. 
Seminole  War,  the  first,  iv.,  246  ;  tlie  second,  350. 
Semmes,  Capt.  Raphael,  in  command  of  Swmter 

and  later  of  Alabaifna,  v.,  298;  fights  the  Kear- 

sarge,  300;  escape  of,  301. 
Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  iv.,  6. 
Seneca  Indiaiis,  The,  at  war  in  Va.,  ii.,  294;  join 

Pontiac,  iii.,  313. 
Sequasaon,  a  sachem,  ii.,  94. 
Serapis,  The,  captured,  iii.,  620. 
Serigny,  a  brother  of  Bienville,  ii.,  524-. 
Seven  Cities  (Seven  Bishops),  Island  of,  i.,13, 35, 
Seven  Days'  fighting.  The,  iv.,  533  et  seq. 
Seven  Pmea,  Battle  of,  iv.,  527,  528. 
Severn  River,  The,  battle  on,  li.,  217  etseq. 
Sewall,  Mr.,  in  first  Colonial  Congress,  iii.,  20. 
Sewall,  Chief-Justice  Samuel,  in  the  witchcraft 

trials,  ii.,  459  et  seq. 
Sewall,  Chief-Justice  Stephen,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  332. 
Seward,  Frederick,  wounded  by  Payne  in  his 

father's  room,  v.,  344. 
Seward,  Wm.  H.,  in  controversy  with  Soutliern 

fovernors,  iv.,  340,  341;  becomes  leader  in  the 
enate,  392 ;  hia  "  higher  law,"  398;  Secretary  of 
State,  449 ;  draws  up  a  memorandum  for  the 
President's  guidance,  451;  hisinstructionsin  the 
Trent  afi'air,  496;  feeling  against,  v.,  66;  hands 
the  President  his  resignation,  66 ;  resumes  his 
functions  as  secretary,  67;  criticised  for  order- 
ing Red  River  expedition,  178  ;  hia  action  in  the 
Florida  case,  299;  meets  Confederate  Peace 
Commissioners,  325,  326;  wounded  by  Payne, 
344 ;  disagrees  with  Grant  in  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion, 363;  results  of  his  diplomacy  in  the  matter, 
364 ;  endorses  Johnson's  cause,  384 ;  wise  course 
of,  with  regard  to  Mexico,  394 ;  concludes  Alaska 
treaty  with  Russia,  398;  his  statement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  399;  furthSr  annexation  pro- 
jects of,  399;  attempts  to  annex  Hawaii,  400:487. 

Seymour,  Attorney-general,  iii.,  59. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  v.,  62  ;  espouses  Vallandigham'a  cause, 
118;  denounces  the  administration,  119 ;  his 
course  during  the  Draft  Riots,  120;  proposes  to 
Lincoln  to  postpone  drafting,  121 ;  257 ;  nomi- 
nated by  Democrats,  404 ;  opposition  to,  in  his 
own  party,  405 ;  death  of,  566. 

Seymour,  Richard,  i.,  318. 

Seymour,  Gen.  Truman  H.,  in  Florida,  v.,  295. 

Shackamaxon,  Pa.,  scene  of  Penn'a  treaty,  ii.,  493. 

Shackelford,  Gen.  James  M.,  v.,  129 ;  at  Knoxville, 
144. 

"  Shades  of  Death,"  The,  iii.,  265. 

Shadrach,  caae  of.  iv..  399. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  ii.,  269 ;  287. 

Shannon,  The,  captures  the  Chesapeake,  iv., 
206. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  411. 

Sliapley,  Cant.,  at  Fort  Trumbull,  iv.,  68. 

Sliarkey,  William  L.,  provisional  Governor  of 
Mississippi,  v.,  376. 

Sharp,  a  Catholic,  at  Albany,  iii.,  17. 

Shattock,  Samuel,  and  the  Friends,  ii.,  186, 197. 

Shaw,  Col.  Robert  G.,  in  command  of  firstcolored 
regiment,  v.,  146 ;  killed  at  Fort  Wagner,  147, 
155. 

Shawnoe  Indians,  The,  iii.,  268. 

Shawomet,  ii.,  71  (note),  74;  named  Warwick,  98, 
Q9. 

Shays's  Rebellion,  iv.,  97. 

Sheaffe,  Gen.  Roger,  iv.,  196. 

Shearman,  Philip,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Shee,  Col.,  iii.,  518. 

Shelburne,  Earl  of.  iii.,  289 :  351 ;  600 ;  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, iv.,  75  ;  First  Lord  of  theTreasuiy,  76. 

Shelby,  Col.,  at  King's  Mountain,  iv.,  38. 

Sheldon,  Col.,  in  command  at  Lower  Salem,  iv., 
19. 

Shell-heaps,  i.,  14. 

Shelter  Island,  claimed  by  Farrett,  ii.,  34. 

Shenandoah,  The  Confederate  cruiser,  cruise  of, 
v„  303  ;  claims  for  depredation  by,  421. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Tlie,  iii.,  74,  77. 

Shepherd,  Col.,  iii.,  513. 

Shepley,  CoL  George  F.,  military  governor  of 
Louisiana,  v.,  176  ;  (general)  in  Louisiana,  290. 

Sherburne,  Major,  surrenders,  iii.,  449. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  Philip  H.,  at  Stone's  River,  v..  37 ; 
at  Chickamauga,  134 ;  joins  Thomas,  336 ;  at  Mis- 
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sionary  Ridge,  140 ;  long  raid  of,  around  Lee's 
army,  207,  208 ;  ordered  to  clear  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  233;  first  movements  of,  in  the  Valley, 
234;  atWinchester,  235,  et  seq.;  cougvatnlated 
Ijy  Lincoln  on  victoiy,  236  ;  goes  to  Waslilug- 
tuu,  238 ;  his  famous  ride  from  Winchester  to 
Cedar  Creek,  240;  popularity  of,  241  ;  succeeds 
McClellan  as  major-general,  241 ;  his  success  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  270;  drives  Confederates 
out  of  the  Valley,  328;  calls  for  aid  at  Five 
Forks,  329;  his  desperate  bravery,  330;  at  Pe- 
tersburg, 330;  routs  Ewell's  corps  at  Sailor's 
Creek,  333;  at  Appomattox,  334 :  not  present  at 
Grand  Review  of  the  Army  m  Washington, 
352 ;  in  command  of  the  Division  of  the  Gulf, 
359;  denounces  the  authorities  in  New  Or- 
leans, 385;  apj)ointed  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Military  District  by  Johnson,  387 ;  displaced  by 
J  olmson,  388 ;  his  vigilance  during  the  troubles 
on  the  Mexican  border,  397 ;  in  Chicago  after 
the  fire,  428,  429;  in  command  of  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  446;  at  Grant's  funeral,  557;  pro- 
motion and  death  of,  566. 

iherman,  Capt.  Isaac,  iii.,  533. 

jherman,  Jolm,  introduces  National  Banking 
Bill,  v.,  179 ;  182  ;  Hayes's  Secretary  of  the  Trea^ 
sury,  462 ;  on  the  legal  tender  act,  493 ;  intro- 
duces National  Bankingbill,  494:  his  opinion  of 
Chase,  497;  his  handling  of  resumption,  5X3 ;  his 
masterly  management  of  the  Treasury,  513 ;  ap- 
proves of  Bland-Allison  Bill,  515 ;  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  518;  supports  Garfield,  519 ;  his 
able  liandling  of  the  public  debt,  521;  a  presi- 
dential candidate  in  1884,  550;  and  again  in 
1888,  573;  his  assertion  as  to  his  defeat,  574;  599. 

Iherman,  Roger,  on  committee  which  drafted 
Declaration,  iii.,  483. 

Iheruiau,  Gen.  Tliomas  W.,  on  Port  Royal  expe- 
dition, iv.,  493. 

iherman.  Gen.  William  T.,  sent  to  California,  iv., 
373;  at  Bull  Run,  464;  Checks  iuaurgents  at 
Louisville,  484;  removedfrom  command  in  Ken- 
tucky, 485 ;  in  Tennessee,  v.,  12;  selects  Pittsburg 
Landing  as  battle-ground,  14;  at  Battle  of  Shiloh, 
15  et  seq.;  criticizes  Halleck's  slow  advance,  20; 
moves  from  Memphis  on  Vicksburg,  41 ;  attacks 
the  city,  43 ;  at  Fort  Hindman,  44 ;  attempts  to  cut 
oflf  Vicksburg  by  a  canal,  106 ;  Joins  Grant,  107 ; 
at  Jackson,  108;  praises  Grant's  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, 110  ;  complains  of  McClemand'a  course, 
111 ;  Joins  Grant  at  Missionary  Ridge,  138;  at 
Chattanooga,  139;  sent  to  relief  of  Kuoxville, 
142;  his  friendship  with  Grant,  191 ;  poi>ularity 
of,  192;  instructed  by  Grant  to  move  against 
Johnston,  197  ;  his  part  in  the  campaign,  199; 
his  forces  in  Atlanta  campaign,  213;  plan  of  his 
campaign,  214;  moves  towards  Atlanta,  215; 
reaches  Resaca,  216;  attacks  Johnston  at  Pine 
Mountain,  217 ;  forces  Johnston  back  to  Atlanta 
218;  at  Battle  of  Atlanta,  221 ;  movements  of 
near  Atlanta,  222,223;  captures  Atlanta,  224; 
thanked  by  Congress  and  President.  225 ;  starts 
across  Georgia,  226;  his  March  to  the  Sea,  273 
fit  aeg.;  his  reasons  for  the  scheme,  274;  his 
troops  destroy  the  railways,  277;  depredations 
of  his  troops,  279 ;  finds  roads  into  Savannah  ob- 
structed, 279;  followed  by  negroes,  280;  tele- 
graplis  Lincoln  that  he  holds  Savannah,  281 ;  a 
popular  hero,  282 ;  dismemberment  of  Confeder- 
acy-caused by  hisraid,  315 ;  turns  northward,  321 ; 
difficulties  of  the  march,  322,  323;  reorganizes 
his  army  in  North  Carohna,  335 ;  receives 
Johnston's  surrender,  335;  his  terms,  336;  his 
agreement  with  Johnston  disapproved  bytlie 
President,  337  ;  in  Grand  Review  of  Army  at 
Washington,  352;  in  command  of  Division  of 
the  Mississippi  after  the  war,  359 ;  Johnson  tries 
to  secure  the  support  of,  390 ;  at  Grant's  funeral 
557  ;  placed  on  retired  list,  566 ;  death  of,  620 ;  his 
impressive  funeral,  621. 

Sherman  bummers,"  The,  v.,  279 ;  in  Grand  Re- 
view of  the  Army,  353. 

hewkirk.  Pastor,  quoted,  iii,,  511. 

hields.  Gen.  James,  In  Mexico.,  iv.,  379. 

hiloh,  Battle  of,  v.,  15  et  seq.;  results  of,  18, 19. 

himonoseki  Award,  The,  v.,  422. 

Shinpl asters."    {See  Fractional  Currency.) 

Iiippen,  Edward,  iv.,  17. 

hirley,  William,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  202;  his  Louisburg 
expedition,  208;  his  attempt  to  quiet  the  mob. 
220 ;  at  Niagara,  282  et  seq. 

Jioals,  Isles  of,  ii.,  425  et  seq. 

horeham,  Vt.,  iii.,  434. 

hcrtredge  and  his  daughter,  iii.,  199  (note). 


Shotton,  Sampson,  of  Gorton  party,  ii.,  76  (note). 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  ii.,  517  (note). 

Shreve,  Col.,  at  Springfield,  iv.,  15. 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  assists  in  sending  out  the 
Adventure  Galley,  iii.,  34. 

Shute,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Mass.,  iii.,  128;  his 
contentious  with  the  General  Court,  130;  sails 
for  England,  134 ;  in  N.  H.,  138 ;  goes  to  England, 
139  ;  retires  from  office,  200. 

Sicacha  Indians,  The,  ii.,  513. 

Sickles,  Gen.  Daniel  E.,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  80 
et  seq.;  at  Gettysburg,  100;  wounded,  101;  in 
command  of  a  iooilitary  department  after  tlie 
war,  359 ;  appointed  commander  of  a  military 
district  by  Johnson,  387 ;  displaced  by  Johnson, 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  i.,  227 ;  230  (note) ;  235. 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  The,  pictures  on  rocks 
in,  i.,  62. 

Sigel,  Gen.  Franz,  iv.,  477;  succeeds  Fremont, 
548 ;  displaced  by  Howard,  v.,  83;  his  part  in 
Grant's  campaign,  199 :  defeated  by  Breckin- 
ridge, 206 ;  eft'ect  of  bis  failure  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  228 :  relieved  from  command,  230. 

Siiliman,  Gen.  G.  S.,  iii.,  505,547. 

Silver,  demonetization  of,  v.,  515;  resumption  of 
coinage  of,  515 ;  the  question  quiet  during 
Cleveland's  administration,  577 ;  the  "  Sherman 
Bill "  increasing  annual  x™^'chase  of,  598 ; 
change  in  annual  U.  S.  purchases  of,  599 ;  its 
steady  decline  in  value,  600 ;  rise  of  the  ques- 
tion again,  629;  repeal  of  compulsory  purchase 
law,  630. 

Simcoe,  Gov.,  his  campaign  in  Ohio,  iv.,  117. 

Simcoe,  Lieut.-coL,  his  Rangers,  iii.,  559;  in  Vir- 
ginia,! v.,  hQetseq. 

Simms,  Thos.  M.,  iv.,  399. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  v.,  670. 

Simpson,  Lieut.,  his  account  of  Inscription  Rock, 
ii..  584,  585  (and  note). 

Sioux  Indians,  The,  ii.,  500  ;  the  massacre  of  Cus- 
ter's band  by,  v.,  441 ;  their  reservation  in  Soutii 
Dakota  opened  to  settlers,  593. 

Six  Nations.  The  (see  also  Five  Nations),  iii.. 
48;  treaties  with,  in  Va.,  if., 74,  250;  Sullivan's 
expedition  against,  iv.,  2;  their  thrift,  5. 

"Sixteen  to  One,"  v.,  699. 

Six-town  Point,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  289. 

Skelton,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Salem,  i.,  521 ;  541. 

Skene,  Major  Philip,  iii.,  434,  436;  580. 

Skenesborough,  Vt.,  iii.,  434 ;  573. 

Skitwarroea,  a  Maine  Indian,  i.,  318. 

Skolnus,  John,  alleged  voyage  of,  i.,  139. 

Skrailliugs,  The,  the  Northmen's  name  for  the 
Indians,  i.,  44,  52. 

Skulls,  Fossil,  the  Calaveras,  i.,  17;  the  Neander 
thai  and  Dorreby,  33;  from  mounds,  33. 

Slade,  William,  iv.,  339. 

Slate  Rock.  Providence,  R,  I.,  ii.,  39,  51. 

Slater,  Samuel,  iv.,  314. 

Slavery,  Hawkin's  initiation  of,  i.,  203 ;  in  Va.  T., 
302;  li.,  22o;in  NewNetherland,  245;  inN.Y.,iii.. 
4 ;  prohibition  of,  in  Ga.,  153 ;  in  Pa.,  175.  177  ;  op- 
position to,  iv.,  109:  the  question  of  extension, 
2^2et8eq.;  the  question  raised  by  Randolph, 284  ; 
the  movement  for  abolition  of,  316  etseq.;  abol- 
ished in  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  Congress, 
v..  309  ;  end  of,  in  America,  310  et  seq. 

Slaves  (see  also  Negroes),  importation  of,  to  S.  C, 
iii.,  108 ;  rendition  of,  by  the  British,  iv.,  241 ;  in 
the  Territories,  390;  atlmitted  to  military  ser- 
vice, 511 ;  first  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
of,  V. ,  70 ;  repeal  of  the  Fu  gitive  Slave  Law,  309 ; 
results  of  liberation  of,  356. 

Slave-trade,  The,  i.,  203;  paragraph  on,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  iii.,  485 ;  the  do- 
mestic, iv.,261. 

Slechtenborst,  Brandt  van,  ii.,  128, 129  et  seq. 

Slidell,  John,  on  the  Sumner  affair,  iv.,  420  ;  cap- 
tured on  the  Trent,  495;  assisted  by  the 
Emperor  in  eluding  French  vigilance,  v.,  164; 
negotiates  Confederate  loan,  186;  endeavors  to 
save  the  Eappahan7ioek,  302. 

Slocum,  Gen.  H.  W.,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  79, 80, 
82;  94:  joins  Meade,  97;  despatched  to  assist 
Rosecrans,  137 ;  reaches  Atlanta,  224 ;  with  Sher- 
man in  his  March  to  the  Sea,  275 ;  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  322;  at  Averysboro  and  Rentonville, 325 ; 
under  Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  335. 

Sloper,  William,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Sloughter,  Col.  Henry,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  21  et  seq. 

Small-pox,  in  Mass.,  iii.,  127,  428. 

Smallwood,  Col.  William,  iii.,  515,  544 ;  at  German- 
town,  559. 
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«TiQitli,  a  New  York  lawyer,  iii.,  230  (note). 

Smitli.  Geii.  Andrew  J. » v.,  168  ;  at  Mansfield,  171; 
at  Pleasant  Hill,  171  ;  embarka  tor  Vioksburg, 
173 ;  under  Cauby  at  Mobile,  249 ;  reiutorces 
Rosecrana,  285. 

-Smitli,  Caleb  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  iv..  449. 

Smith,  Gen.  Charles  P.,  proposed  as  Grant's  suc- 
cessor, V,,  10;  in  Tennessee,  12;  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  13;  dies,  14. 

Smith,  Col.,  iii.,  383,  386. 

Smith,  Gen.  George  W.,  at  Seven  Pines,  iv.,  527, 
528 ;  succeeds  Jolinston,  530 ;  relieved  by  Lee 
after  three  days,  630. 

Smitli,  Gerrit,  anti-slavery  society  at  his  house, 
iv.,  330;  signs  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  v., 
351. 

Smith,  Green  Clay,  nominated  by  Proliibitionists, 
v.,  460. 

.Smith,  Henry,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Smith,  Hoke,  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, v.,  626. 

Smith,  H.  N.,  v.,508. 

Smith,  John,  tlie  Separatist,  i.,  376,  379. 

Smith,  John,  ii.,  113  (note). 

Smitli,  John,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  i.,  258 ;  at  Jamestown,  269,  270 ; 
his  charges  against  Winglield,  277 ;  made  pris- 
oner, 280 :  Pocaliontas  saves,  282 ;  his  History, 
283;  trial  of,  285;  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  287  ;  iu 
England,  295 ;  in  New  England,  327 ;  a  friend  of 
Hudson,  345  ;  Ms  "True  Kelation  "  v.  661. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv., 
47. 

Smith,  Joseph,  iv.,  427. 

Smith,  Joshua  Hett,  his  connection  with  Arnold's 
plot,  iv.,  21. 

^inith.  Gen.  Kirby,  in  Kentucky,  v.,  29,  30;  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  34;  moves  against  Steele  ou 
Red  Biver,  171 ;  drives  Steele  back  to  Little 
Rock,  174 ;  quarrels  with  Richard  Taylor,  174 ; 
unfounded  charges  against,  176 ;  reinforces 
Price,  284 ;  still  holds  out  after  Lee's  surrender, 
349. 

.Smith.  Lieut.-col.,  of  Baltimore,  at  Fort  Mifl^n, 
iii.,  562. 

Smith,  Lieut.-col.  Matthew,  of  Va.,  iii.,  501. 

-Smith,  Melancton,  opposes  the  Constitution,  iv., 
103. 

Smitli,  Rev.  Ralph,  i.,  620,  521. 

■Smith,  Samuel,  iii.,  143  (note). 

Smith,  Gen.  Samuel,  iu  command  at  Baltimore, 
iv.,  222. 

Smith,  Tliomas,  trial  of,  i.,  507. 

^Smith,  Tliomas,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  368. 

Smith,  Sir  Thomas,  treasurer  of  Virginia  Com- 
pany, i.,  305 ;  in  its  Council,  481. 

Smith,  Gen.  T.  Kilby,  v.,  168. 

Smith,  William,  Iii.,  526  (note). 

■Smith, Gen.  W.E., under Bumside,iv.,  574;  Burn- 
side  requests  relief  of,  682;  his  part  in  Grant's 
campaign,  v.,  199 ;  joins  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
207 ;  at  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  208 :  rejoins 
Butler,  209. 

Smith  Point,  Md.,  i.,  491. 

Smutty  Nose,  Isles  of  Shoals,  ii.,  426. 

■  Snorri,  first  European  child  bom  in  North  Amer- 
ica, i-,  54. 

"Snow  Bound,"  v.,  667. 

.Snow  Hill,  Battle  of.  iii.,  93. 

Snyder  boy,  killed,  iii.,  363  (note). 

Socialistic  Labor  Party,  The,  nominates  Simon 
"Wing,  v.,  625. 

Socialists,  The,  v.,  469. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge.  The,  iii.,  150.  ■ 

:Sod6iini,  letter  from  Vespucci  to,  i.,  226. 

Soldiers,  Quartering  of,  on  the  colonies,  iii.,. 352, 
355. 

Solebay,  The  battle  in,  ii.,  347. 

SolidSouth,  The,  iv.,242,  287;  v.,  448;  577. 

.  Solis,  a  navigator,  i.,  142. 

Soils,  Antonio  de,  in'Sonora,  ii..  592. 

Somers,  Sir  George,  patent  to,  i.,  267;  in  Virginia, 
2y.i ;  shipwrecked,  292. 

Somers,  Lord,  his  answer  to  Mather  and  Phips, 
iii.,  25,  26 ;  assists  in  sending  out  the  Adventure 
Galley,  33;  prosecuted,  36. 

Somers,  Capt.,  Richard,  iv.,  160. 

Somers  Islands,  The,  i.,  294. 

Somerset  Court  House,  N.  J.,  iii.,  535. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  iii.,  394. 
;Somes'8  Sound,  Me,,  i.,  326 ;  ArgaU  lands  at,  .327. 

"Songs  of  Labor,"  v.,  667. 
iiSonmans,  Arent,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 


Sonoma,  Cal.,  meeting  of  settlers  at,  iv..  373. 

Sonora,  Ariz.,  ii.,  688,  589. 

'•Sons  of  Liberty,"  Tlw,  iii.,  343  et  sea.;  456. 

SorUngs,  The  frigate,  ii.,  449. 

Sorubiero,  Margaret,  iu  the  Negro  Plot,  iif..  225 
et  seq. 

SoUiell,  Seth,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  287  et  seq.;  in  S.  C,  365 
et  seq.  ' 

Soto,  Hernando  De.    (See  De  Soto.) 

South,  The,  beginning  of  conflict  between  North 
and,  iv.,  126;  determines  upon  war  with  Eng- 
land, 183;  advocates  protective  tariff,  234-  a 
slave-holding  party  at,  282 ;  breacli  between  the 
North  and,  290;  difference  between  it  and  the 
North,  310;  the  slaveiy  controversv  with,  319 
et  seq.,-  threatens  secession,  432;  war  between 
the  North  and,  435e(fieg.;  indescribable  confu- 
sion in,  after  the  war,  v.,  402 ;  Democratic  plat- 
form demands  instant  restoration  of,  405:  uni- 
versally Democratic  where  free,  443;  violence 
in,  443, 444 ;  the  solid,  448 ;  yellow  fever  epidemic 
111,  480.  481;  impoverished  but  not  bankrupt 
after  the  war,  502;  solid  for  Cleveland,  563,  577. 
(See  also  Reconstruction). 

South  America,  cordial  relations  with,  kept  up  by 
the  U.  S.,  v.,  398;  represented  at  Pan-Amer- 
lean  Congress,  587 ;  agricultural  exhibit  of,  at 
World's  Fair,  643. 

South  American  States,  Congress  of,  iv.,  283. 

South  Carolina,  State  of,  its  public  debt,  iii.,  81  • 
parties  in,  82;  its  charter,  84;  Indian  war  in,  95; 
its  public  debt  increased,  100;  revolution  in, 
101;  duties  on  imports  repealed,  97, 100;  a  royal 
province,  103;  religious  condition  of,  in  1720, 104- 
schools  in,  104 ;  its  population  inl730, 107  ;  division 
of  land  in,  108;  slave  insurrecticm  iu,  157;  pre- 
paies  for  war,  466  ;  adopts  a  provisional  consti- 
tution, 477  ;  adopts  a  State  Constitution,  487, 
488;  military  operations  in,  iv.,  30  etseq.;  64,  et 
seq.;  nulliticatiou  in,  306  et  seq.,-  secession  of , 
437  et  seq.;  delegates  from,  excluded  from 
Repubhcan  Convention  of  1864,  v.,  259 ;  invaded 
by  Sherman,  322  et  seq.;  severe  laws  in,  against 
negroes,  379;  bayonet  government  iu,  443;  its 
treasury  looted  by  carpet-baggers,  447 ;  dispute 
over  electoral  vote  in,  in  1876,  451  et  seq.;  dis- 
puted election  in,  462  ;  Hayes  withdraws  troops 
trom,  463  ;  Populists  triumph  in,  604  ;  damage 
along  coast  of,  in  hurricane  of  1893,  631. 

South  Dakota,  State  of,  admitted  to  statehood, 
v.,  578;  Sioux  reservation  in,  opened  to  settlers, 
593,  594;  Populists  triumph  in,  604. 

South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  fort  at,  ii.,  412,  413. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  iv.,  563. 

South  River,  The.    (See  Delaware.) 

"South  Sea  Bubble,"  The,  iii.,  130. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  i.,  262;  treasurer  of  Vir- 
ginia Company,  477. 

Southampton  Insurrection,  The,  iv.,  319. 

Southampton,  L.  I.,  ii.,  34,  36;  opposes  renewal 
of  land  grants,  331. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.,  iv.,  278  (note). 

Southeby,  William,  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 

Southerland,  Lieut.,  iii.,  162. 

Southern  States,  condition  of,  at  close  of  Revolu- 
tion, iv.,  91. 

Southertown,  Conn.,  Iii.,  114, 119. 

Southjield,  The  U.  S.  gunboat,  sunk  by  the  Albe- 
marle, v.,  306. 

Soutbold,  L.  I.,  ii,,  35;  opposes  system  of  land 
grants,  331. 

Soutliwestern  Strike,  The,  v.,  561,  562. 

Southwick,  Cassandra,  a  Friend,  ii.,  186. 

South  wick,  Daniel,  sold  as  slave,  ii.,  189. 

Southwick,  Josiah,  whipped,  ii.,  195. 

Southwick,  Lawrence,  imprisoned,  ii.,  186. 

Southwick,  Provided,  sold  as  slave,  ii.,  189. 

Soutre,  Le,  a  French  priest,  iii.,  274. 

Sowames.    (See  Barrington,  B.  I,) 

Spain,  her  explorers  in  the  New  World,  i.,  139  et 
seq.;  her  attempt  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Fla.,  205  et  seq.;  in  the  soutli  and  southwest,  ii., 
o53  etseq.;  explorations  of,  578  et  seq.;  during  the 
Revolution,  iii.,  546 ;  her  designs  on  the  Western 
States,  iv.,  137  et  seq.;  Tweed  extradited  from, 
v.,  431 ;  sends  Columbian  relics  to  World's  Fair, 
649. 

Spalding,  Mr.,  ii.,  564. 

Spangler,  sentenced  to  six  j'cars'  imprisonment 
for  complicity  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracy, V,,  344, 

S])aniards,  The,  incite  Indians  and  slaves  to  war 
in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  iii.,  157. 

Sparks,  Jared,  writings  of,  v.,  666. 
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Bpaulding,  E.  G.,  v.,  490, 492. 

Bpeakmaii,  Mr.,  murdered  by  Spaniards  in  Cuba, 
v.,  412. 

5pear,  Major,  at  Brandywine,  iii.,  554. 

Spear,  Col.  Samuel  P. ,  causes  panic  iu  Klclimond, 
v.,  96. 

Specht,  Gen.,  iii.,  568  et  seq. 

Special  Provideuces,  among  the  Puritans,  ii.,  54 
et  seq. 

Specie,  large  amount  of,  sent  to  Boston,  iii.,  217. 

Specie  Payments,  suspended,  iv.,  244  ;  suspension 
of,  in  1861,  v.,  52, 53  ;  N.  Y.  banks  pass  resolutions 
for  a  suspension  of,  490. 

Speculation,  era  of,  iv.,  336 ;  wild  outbreak  of,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Civil  War,  v.,  365 ;  in  1863,  496. 

Speed,  James,  appointed  Attorney -general,  v., 
272  :  resigns  from  tlie  cabinet,  384. 

Speedwell,  Tbe,  i.,  385,  386. 

iSpencer,  George,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Spencer,  Gen.  J  osepli,  iii.,  407  (note);  in  New  York, 
462, 495. 

Spencer,  Col.  Oliver,  iii.,  546. 

Spies,  August,  hung  for  complicity  in  Haymarket 
murdeis,  v.,  564. 

Spiuosa,  of  Diego,  ii.,  561. 

Spotswood,  Alexander,  of  Va.,  iii.,  72  ;  his  expedi- 
tion over  the  Blue  Kidge,  73,  257 ;  ceases  to  be 
Gov.,  74  J  his  death,  76;  assists  Gov.  Hyde  of 
N.  C,  89. 

Spottsylvania,  Battle  of,  v.,  203,  204. 

Sprague,  Governor  William,  v.,  146. 

Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  founded,  i.,  552 ;  ii.,  6;  arsenal 
at,  iii.,  545. 

Springiield,  N.  J.,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  546. 

Springfield,  N.  Y.,  burned,  iii.,  6U9. 

Spuyten  Duyvil  CreeK,  iii.,  516. 

Squamscot  i-'alls.    (See  Exeter,  N.H.) 

Squaudo,  a  sachem,  ii.,  437;  442. 

Squanto,  an  Indian,  i.,  331;  401. 

"  (Squatter  sovereignty ''  iv.,  406. 

Squaw  sachems.    (See  weetamoo  and  Magnus.) 

Staeniptii,  M.  Jaques,  on  Geneva  Tribunal,  v.,  420. 

Staff,  extensively  used  at  World's  Fair,  v.,  640. 

Stafford  County,  Va.,  ii.,  294. 

Stagg,  iu  Virgmia,  ii.,  212. 

"  Stalwarts,  The,"  v.,  522. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  ii.,  138 ;  146 ;  early  National  Bank 
at,  v.,  494. 

Stamp  Act,  Tlie,  iii.,  338 ;  repealed,  348. 

Stamp  Duties,  iii.,  333. 

Stamps,  refusal  of,  iii.,  343 ;  burning  of,  344. 

Stauberry,  Henry,  Attorney-general  in  Johnson's 
cabinet,  v.,  384 ;  counsel  lor  the  President  in 
Impeachment  trial,  390. 

Standard  Oil  (.Company,  The,  v.,  500,  501. 

Staudlsh,  Miles,  cruise  of,  i.,  391 ;  lights  with  lu- 
diaus,  408  ;  at  Merry  Mount,  426  ;  ii.,  148. 

Stanley,  Edward,  appointed  military  governor  iu 
Noitn  Carolina^,  v.,  176. 

Stanton.  Edwin  M.,  made  Secretary  of  War,  iv., 
612;  lus  attitude  towards  Lincoln,  612,  513;  Mc- 
Clellan'a  animosity  towards,  571;  publishes  a 
statemeuton  Sherman's  terms  to  Johnston,  v., 
337;  remains  in  office,  384;  suspended  from  office 
by  the  President  and  reinstated  by  the  Senate, 
388  ;  lef  tin  possession  until  tlie  tilal  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 390 ;  the  attempt  to  remove  him,  400. 

Stauton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  v.,  414. 

Star  Koute  Frauds,  The,  v.,  538 ;  539. 

Starbuck,  Edward,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Starbuck,  Nathaniel,  of  Nantucket,  iii,  2  (note). 

Stark,  John,  at  Ticonderoga,  iii.,  298 ;  at  Bunker 
Hill,  402;  at  Trenton,  528;  his  home,  580;  at 
Bennington,  581,  582, 

Starke,  punished  at  Hartford,  ii.,  25. 

State  Constitutions,  adopted,  iii.,  487. 

State  debts,  assumi)tioii  of ,  iv.,  106. 

State  liiglits,  first  declaration  of,  iv.,  130;  begin- 
ning of  the  contest,  288 ;  discussed  by  Hayne 
and  Webster,  305;  Calhoun's  toast,  308  (note); 
412. 

State  Street,  Boston,  ii.,  393. 

State  street;  New  Y'ork,  ii.,  341. 

"  State  Suicide,"  v.,  378. 

*'  Statement  of  tlie  Bights  of  the  American.  Colo- 
nies, A,"  v.,  663. 

Staten  Island,  sold,  i.,  432,  442 ;  Melyn's  manor  at, 
ii.,  135;  Howe's  troops  on,  iii.,  492;  496. 

States-General,  The,  ii.,  132, 138. 

Statue  of  Liberty,  The,  v.,  559. 

Staunton,  Va.,  founded,  iii.,  74. 

Steam  navigation,  iv.,  275,  276. 

Steamboat,  Pulton's  first,  iv.,  169. 

Stearns,  George  L.,  iv.,  430. 


Stebbins,  Daniel,  his  accountof  Shays'srebellion,. 
iv.,  98  (note). 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  war-time  writing* 
of,  v.,  369,  370;  671. 

Steed  Bonnet,  a  pirate  captain,  iii.,  98. 

Steedman,  Gen.  James  B.,  in  command  of  a  mili- 
tary department  after  the  war,  v.,  359. 

Steele,  Gen.  Fredeilck  A.,  v.,  168,  169 ;  falls  back 
on  Little  Kock,  174;  joins  Canby  at  Mobile, 
249;  repulses  the  Confederates  at  Jenkins's- 
Ferry,  284;  occupies  Arkansas  State  Capitol, 
288 ;  his  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  Arkansas, 
289 :  in  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  359. 

Steele,  John,  Ii.,  22  (note). 

Stephen,  Gen.  Adam,  at  Trenton,  iii.,  529;  at 
Brandy  wine,  554;  at  Germantown,  559. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  Vice-president  of  Con- 
federacy, iv.,  441;  v.,  271;  at  Hampton  B-oads- 
Conference,  326. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  sent  to  Albany,  iii.,  433. 

Stephens,  Samuel,  of  N.  C.  ii.,  280,  284. 

Stephens,  William,  of  Ga.,  iii.,  166. 

Sterling,  Col.,  Hi.,  562. 

Sterrett,  Lieut.  Andrew,  in  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
iv.,  156. 

Steuben,  Frederick  William,  Baron  von,  at  Valley 
Forge,  iii. ,593;  his  character,  597,  at  Monmouth, 
QQ'letseq.;  iu  Virginia,  iv.,  50;  descendants  of, 
at  Yorktown  Centennial,  v.,  529. 

SteubenviUe,  Ohio,  pictured  rock  at,  t.,  61. 

Stevens,  Gen.  Edward,  commands  militia  in  the 
Southern  campaign,  iv.,  34. 

Stcrvens,  Gen.  1. 1.,  kiQed  atChantilly,  iv.,  556. 

Stevens,  John,  iv.,  275. 

Stevens,  John  L.,  recognizes  Provisional  Govern- 
ment in  Hawaii,  v.,  626  ;  takea  possession  of  the 
islands  in  name  of  U.  S.,  627 ;  recall  of,  62S. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus.  exponent  of  "  State  suicide  " 
idea  after  the  war,  v.,  378  ;  sttgmatized  by  John- 
son, 381 ;  a  manager  for  the  House  in  Johnson's, 
trial,  390. 

Stevenaen,  a  signer  of  the  "  Vertoogh,"  ii.,  134. 

Stevenson,  Adlai,  nominated  for  Vice-president, 
v.,  624. 

Stevenson,  Marmaduke,  ii.,  190,  193. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  nomiuated  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  406 ;  found  to  be  ineligible,  407, 
504. 

Stewart,  Capt.  Charles,  captures  the  Cyaiie  and 
the  Levant,  iv.,  225. 

Stewart,  Isaac,  on  Welsh  tradition,  i.,  71. 

Stewart,  Sir  John,  ii.,  427  (note). 

Stewart,  Lieut.-col.,  left  in  command  by  Rawdon,. 
iv.,  62. 

Stewart,  Col.  Walter,  at  Monmouth,  iii.,  605. 

Stickney,  Col.,  iii.,  581. 

Stillman,  Major,  iv.,  295. 

Stillwater,  Battles  of,  iii.,  585,  589. 

Stirling,  Lady,  claims  Long  Island,  ii.,  124. 

Stirling,  Lord,  at  New  York,  iii.,  461,  462  (note), 
495  ;  at  Brooklyn,  502 ;  at  Trenton,  529  ;  at  Bran- 
dy wine,  554;  at  Germantown,  559;  his  raid  on 
Staten  Island,  iv.,  n. 

Stirling,  William,  Earl  of,  ii.,  34, 124. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  war-time  writings  of, 
v.,  369;  671. 

Stoddard,  Rev.  Solomon,  iii.,  205. 

Stone,  Capt.,  murdered  by  Indians,  i.,  556. 

Stone,  Gen.  Charles  P.,  at  Ball's  Bluff",  iv,,  469, 
470  ;  resigns,  v.,  174. 

Stone,  John  H.,  of  Maryland,  opinion  as  to  State 
debts,  iv.,  106  (note). 

Stone,  Rev.  Samuel,  teacher,  i.,  540,  551;  ii.,  9  et 
seq.,  37. 

Stone,  William,  Governor  of  Md.,  11.,  214. 

Stoneman,  Gen.  George,  iv.,  520;  nnder  Bum- 
side,  574;  Hooker's  orders  to,  before  Chancel- 
lorsville,  v.,  78 ;  his  raid  against  Confederate 
prisons,  222 ;  capture  of,  224 ;  in  command  of  a 
military  department  after  the  war,  359. 

Stone's  River,  Battle  of,  v.,  37,  38 ;  results  of,  39. 

Stone  Street.    (See  Brouwer  Straat.) 

Stonewall.    (See  Jackson.  Thos.  J.) 

Stoneioall,  The  Confederate  ship,  v.,  302. 

Stonington,  Conn.,  il.,  12;  iii.,  114;  bombarded. 
iv.,  216. 

Stono  FeiTV,  fight  at,  ill.,  614. 

Stono  Inlet,  S.  C,  ii.,  3«i. 

Stony  Creek,  Battle  of,  iv.,  197. 

Stony  Creek,  N.J. .iii.,  534. 

Stony -Poiut.N.  Y.,  captured  by  the  British,  ill., 
615 ;  reciiptured  by  Wayne,  616. 

Storrs,  Henry  R.,  iV.,  267. 
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Story,  Joseph,  iv.,  180, 

Story,  Wilnam  Wetmore,  his  writings,  v.,  671; 

Ilia  work  in  tlie  jjlastic  arts,  674. 
Stoughtou,  Capt.,  iu  Pequot  war,  ii.,  15. 
Stougliton,  William,  of  Mass.,  ii.,  401:  sentences, 

459  etseg,.;  iii.,  20;  110 ;  120. 
Stout,  Mr.,  his  testimony,  iv.,  ^9  (note). 
Stout,  Samuel,  lit.,  526  (note). 
Stowe,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeclier,  v.,  367 ;  various 

writings  of,  669. 
Strachey,  "William,  hia  account  of  Pocationtas 

and  Powhatan,  i.,  281,  283,  285 ;  of  Somer'a  ship- 

■wreck,  292,  293. 
Strat  Flur,  ahbey  of,  in  "Wales,  i.,  67. 
Stratford,  Conn.,  settled,  ii.,  31. 
Streeter,  Alaon  J.,  nominated  hy  Union  Lahor 

Partv,  v.,  575. 
Streight,  Col.  A.  D.,  his  famous  Alabama  raid,  v., 

127;  surrender  of,  128 ;  saved  from  execution  hy 

Morgan's  capture,  160. 
Strieker,  Gen.  John,  at  North  Point,  iv.,  222. 
Strike  of  1877,  The,  v.,  467  et  seq.j  losses  from, 

472 ;  results  of,  473. 

Strike  of  1882,  among  iron-workers  and  freight- 
handlers,  v.,  641. 

Strikes  (see  also  under  Southwestern,  and  Pull- 
man), rise  of  sympathetic,  v.,  468. 

Striugham,  Silas  lEL,  on  Hatteras  expedition,  iv., 
492. 

Strong,  Caleb,  satirized,  iv.,  239  (note). 

Strong,  Gen.  George  C,  attacks  Morris  Island,  v., 
154;  killed,  155. 

Strong,  Commanaer  J.  H.,  v.,  167. 

Strong,  Leonard,  in  Maryland,  ii.,  219  (note). 

Strong,  Justice  William,  on  Electoral  Commis- 
sion, v.,  454. 

Strother,  Fort,  iv.,  210. 

Stryker,  William  S.,  iii.,  527  (note). 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  v.,  672. 

Stuart,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.,  his  raid  around  the  Union 
lines,  iv.,  532;  secures  Pope's  despatch  book  in 
his  raid  on  Catlett's  Station,  553 ;  his  dashing  raid 
around  McClellan's  army,  569;  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  v.,  86;  repulses  Pleaaonton  at  Brandy 

•  Station,  92 ;  joins  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  102 ;  death 
of,  208. 

Stuart,  Lieut.-col.,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv., 
147. 

Stuyvesant,  Peter,  at  Cura^oa,  i.,  461;  appointed 
governor  of  New  Nethei-land,  463;  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, ii-,  115  et  seq.;  his  administration,  122; 
controversies  of,  123  et  seq.,  128,  130  et  seq.,1^, 
136, 145  etseff.;  visits  Delaware,  ISietseg.,-  in  the 
West  Indies,  157;  conquers  New  Sweden,  158  et 
seq.;  returns,  232;  concessions  of,  236,  237;  treat- 
ment of  Lutherans  and  others,  237  et  seq.;  of 
Quakers,  239  et  seq.,-  his  warning  to  the  Co.,  247 ; 
troubled  by  affairs  on  the  Delaware,  248  et  seq.,- 
on  Long  Island,  etc.,  257;  surrenders  New 
Netherlands,  262et8eq.;  takes  oath  of  allegiance, 
320;  secures  trade  to  N.  Y,  336 ;  death  of,  342. 

Subercase.  Daniel  A .  de,  at  Port  Boyal,  iii.,  126. 

"  Submissionists,"  The,  v.,  265. 

Sucre,  Antonio  J.  de,  iv.,  141. 

Sudbury,  Mass.,  ii.,  416. 

Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  if.,  327. 

Suffolk  Resolutions,  The,  iii.,  472. 

Suffrage,  Universail,  granted  to  District  of 
Columbia,  v.,  386 ;  a  condition  of  statehood,  387 ; 
extention  of,  to  negroes  necessaiy  to  recon- 
struction, 403.    (See  also  Women's  Suffrage.) 

Sugar,  production  and  export  of,  iv.,  171 ;  placed 
on  free  list  by  McKinley  Bill,  v.,  601. 

Sugar  Act,  The,  iii.,  335,  351. 

Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  572. 

Sullivan,  Fort,  at  Charleston,  iii.,  467  et  seq. 

Sullivan,  John,  iii.,  407  (note) ;  at  Boston,  426  ;  at 
New  York,  429;  in  Canada,  450;  at  Ticonderoga, 
450 ;  at  New  York,  462, 495 ;  succeeds  Lee,  525 ;  at 
Brandywine,  554 ;  at  Germantown,  559 ;  in  Battle 
of  R.  I.,  607;  his  expedition  toCentralN.  Y.,  iv.,  2. 

Sullivan's  Island,  iii.,  467. 

Sumner,  Charles,  assaulted,  iv.,  419;  stigmatized 
by  Johnson  in  a  speech,  v.,  381 ;  opposes  Grant's 
San  Domingo  scheme,  415;  his  consequent  loss 
of  oflSce,  416  ;  his  opposition  to  Grant,  432. 

Sumner,  Gen.E.  "V.,516:  incommandat  Williams- 
burg, 521;  at  Fair  Oaks,  529,  530;  at  King's 
School  House,  532;  at  Savage's  Station,  537  ;  hie 
account  of  Frazier's  Farm.  538,  539;  Joins  Pope 
at  CentrevUle,  557 ;  under  McClellan,  560 ;  at  An- 
tietam  Creek,  564;  under  Burn  side,  574 ;  reaches 
Falmouth,  575 ;  at  Fredericksbixrg,  576,  577 ;  ex. 
postulates  with  Bumside,  577. 


Sumter,  TheConfederatecruiser.  v.,  298. 
Sumter,  Thomas,  liis  services  in  the  Soutlierni 
campaign,  iv.,  32  et  seq.;  defeated  by  Tarleton, 

Sunbury,  Ga.,  captured,  iii.,  613, 

Surplus,  a  rapidly  growing,  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
in  1890,  v.,  597. 

Surratt,  John  H.,  in  Lincoln  assassination  con- 
spiracy, v.,  342 ;  flees  from  the  country,  344  ;  es- 
capes punishment,  345. 

Surratt,  Mrs.,  in  Lincoln  assassination  conspira- 
cy, v.,  342;  liangingof,  344. 

Susquehanna,  The  U.  S.  vessel,  iv.,  489 ;  v.,  317. 

Susquehannan  Indians,  The,  in  Md.,  i.,  508,  509. 

Susquehannock  Indians,  The,  ii.,  214,  294. 

Sutherland,  Capt.,  his  advice  to  Andr6,lv.,21. 

Sutter,  Col.  John  A.,  iv.,  387. 

Suwannee,  Fla.,  Jackson  marches  on,  iv.,  254. 

Swaanendael,  Del.,  Dutch  colony  at,  i.,  433,  435; 
soldtoW.  I.  Co.,442. 

Swain,  John,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Swain,  Rlcliard,  of  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 

Swaine,  William,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Swallow,  The,  ii.,  181, 182, 

"Swallow  Bam,"  v.,  670. 

"Swamp  Angel,"  The,  v.,  157. 

Swansea,  Wales,  wreck  of  I^rineess  at,  ii.,  120. 

Swansea,  Mass.,  Indian  attack  on,  ii,,  406. 

Swarthmore  Hall,  residence  of  Fox,.ii.,  173  (cut). 

Swartwout,  Col.,  iii.,  462. 

Sweden,  sends  out  a  colony,  L,  466  et  seq.;  end  of 
her  rule  in  America,  ii.,  160 ;  witchcraft  trials 
in,  463 ;  her  exhibit  of  iron-work  at  the  World's 
Fair,  v.,  650. 

Swedes,  settlement  of,  ii.,  150 etseq.,  160. 

Swede's  Ford,  Pa.,  iii.,  558. 

Sweeny,  Peter  B.,  v.,  430. 

Sword's  Farm,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  585. 

Sykes,  Gen.  George,  at  Chancellorsville,  v.,  80j 
succeeds  Meade  m  command  of  Third  Corps,  95. 

Symmes,  John  Cleves,  iv.,  112. 

Tablet,  Celeron's  leaden,  iii.,  255  (and  note). 

Tacony,  The  bark,  v.,  298. 

Taensa  Indians,  The,  ii.,  514  et  seq.,  564. 

Taft,  Alphonao,  appointed  Attorney-general,  v., 
439. 

Tailer,  Col.,  of  Mass.,  iii.,  128. 

Talcot,  Maior,  ii.,  415,  417. 

Talcott,  John,  at  Westchester,  ii.,  257. 

Talipoosa  Indians,  ii.,  564. 

Talladega,  Fort,  fight  at,  iv.,  203. 

Talleyrand,  Marquis  de,  implicated  in  propoaedi 
bribery,  iv.,  133. 

Tallahassee,  Tlie.    (See  The  Chameleon.) 

Tallmadge,  James,  Jr.,  on  Missouri  bill,  iv,,  265. 

Tallmadge,  Major  Benjamin^  at  North  Castle, 
iv.,  20 ;  his  connection  with  the  capture  of' 
Andr6,  25. 

Talluschatches,  Ala.,  fight  at,  iv.,  203. 

Talon,  Jean,  in  Canada,  ii.,  501,  502. 

Tamaroa,  Indian  village  of ,  ii.,  513. 

Taminent,  sachem,  at  Penn's  treaty,  ii.,  494. 

Tamocomo,  Indian  lu  "Va,,  i.,  304. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  iv.,. 
S02 ;  in  the  Prigg  case,  347 ;  his  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision, 347 ;  opinion  of,  in  the  Merryman  case, 
v.,  122,123;  death  of,  272. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  his  house  sacked,  iv.,  330. 

Tar-'cha-cha,  killed,  iv.,  205. 

Tariff,  the  first  protective,  iv.,  107  ;  sustained  by 
the  Democrats  in  1816,  244 ;  of  1824,  278 ;  as  a  sec- 
tional question,  290;  of  1828,  291;  South  Caro- 
lina's attitude  toward,  305 ;  Clav's,  309 ;  "Ver- 
planck's,  310;  in  the  campaign  of  1872,  v.,  433;, 
reduction  in,  in  1883,  539 ;  the  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1884,  544;  Cleveland  advocates  reduc- 
tion of,  566;  Cleveland's  message  on,  571  ;  the- 
main  issue  in  1888,  577;  general  dissatisfaction 
with  law  of  1883,  595 ;  the  McKinley  Bill,  600  ;  the 
exclusive  issue  in  1892,  625. 

Tarleton,  Col.  Banastre,  his  campaign  In  the 
Soutli,  IT.,  30  et  seq.;  in  "Virginia,  55. 

Tan-atine  Indians,  The,  ii.,  435. 

Tatatrax,  a  supposed  Indian  king,  ii.,  569. 

Tatnall,  Josiah,  iv. ,  493. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  ii.,  404  et  seq. 

Taxation  of  the  colonies,  iii.,  333  et  seq. 

Tayler,  Col.,  repartee  of,  iii.,  49  (note). 

Taylor,  Dr.,  iv.,398. 

Taylor,  John,  travels  of,  ii.,  181. 

Taylor,  Col.  J.  H.,  Bumside  requests  relief  of,iv^ 

Taylor,  John  W.,  iv.,  267. 
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Taylor,  Geu.  Bicliardj  at  Mansfield,  v.,  171 :  quar- 
rels with  Kirby  Smitli,  174 ;  in  command  in  Ala- 
bama, 226. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  in  Seminole  war,  iv.,  353;  in 
Mexican  war,  369  et  seq.;  elected  President,  386 ; 
his  policy,  389  ;  death  of,  394. 

Tea,  duty  on ,  iii. ,  366  et  seq. ;  thrown  overboard,  372. 

Teach  (Black  Beard),  commander  of  pirates,  iif., 
97;  killed,  99. 

Tecum seh,  at  Tippecanoe,  iv.,  182 ;  at  Fort  Steph- 
enson,  194 ;  killed,  200 ;  on  a  mission  to  the  South- 
ern Indians,  203. 

Tecumseh,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  243 ;  leads  the 
monitors  in  the  Bay  Fight,  245;  goes  to  the 
bottom  with  Captain  Craven  on  board,  246. 

Telegraph,  The,  Morse's  invention  of,  iv.,  315  ;  the 
Atlantic,  428 ;  its  growth  by  1893,  v.,  634. 

Telephone,  The,  v.,  483 ;  rapid  introduction  of,  634. 

Teller,  Henry  M.,  appointed  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, v.,  529. 

'  TelUng  the  Bees,"  v.,  667. 

Temple,  John,  his  duel,  iii.,  369. 

Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.,  385. 

Temple's  Farm,  iii.,  393. 

Pen  Broeck,  Gen.  Abraham,  iii.,  587. 

Penneasee,  State  of,  visited  by  De  Soto,  ii.,  509; 
organized  in  1776  as  Washington  County,  N.  C, 
iii.,  610 ;  delegates  from,  admitted  to  Republican 
Convention  m  1864,  v.,  259;  beginning  of  re- 
construction in,  291;  electoral  votes  of,  not 
counted  in  1864,  340  ;  yellow  fever  in,  480;  Popu- 
lists tiiumph  in,  604 ;  convict  labor  troubles  in, 
616,  617. 

Tennessee,  The  Confederate  ironclad,  construc- 
tion of,  v.,  244 ;  attacks  the  Federal  fleet  single- 
handed,  247 ;  disabled  after  a  brave  light,  248  ; 
strength  and  efQciency  of,  305. 

Tennis  "Court,  The,  iii.,  369  (note). 

Tenterden,  Lord,  v.,  418. 

'Tenth  Muse,  The.'*  (See  Bradstreet,  Mrs. 
AnneJ 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  iv.,  182. 

PeiTitories,  The,  the  question  of  slavery  in.  iv,, 
390;  obli/?ed  to  declare  for  universal  suffrage 
before  Joining  the  Union,  v.,  387. 

Terrj',  Gen.  Alfred  H.,  succeeds  Butler  in  attack 
on  Fort  Fisher,  v.,  319;  enters  Wilmington, 
321 ;  ju  command  of  a  military  department  after 
the  war,  359. 

'  Test  Act,"  The,  passed,  ii.,  353. 

rew,  a  pirate,  iii.,  34,  37. 

few,  Richard,  ii.,  113  (note), 

Texas,  State  of.  La  Salle  in,  ii.,  517  et  seq.;  an- 
nexed  to  the  V.  S.,  555;  missions  and  posts  in, 
598  et  seq.;  the  question  of  acquisition  of,  iv., 
362  et  seq,;  treaty  rejected,  368;  its  annexation, 
369 ;  a  part  of  the  U.  S.,  385 ;  its  boundaries,  394 ; 
military  operations  in,  during  Civil  War,  v  , 
165;  provisional  governor  of,  appointed  in  186.5, 
376;  no  presidential  vote  in,  in  1868,  406;  slow- 
ness of  reconstruction  in,  407 ;  restored  to  state- 
hood, 408;  great  railway  strike  in,  in  1886,  561, 
502 ;  its  building  at  the  World's  Fair,  650. 

Chache.    (See  Teach.) 

['hacher,  Oxenbiidge,  iii.,  332. 

[■haclier,  Rev.  Peter,  iii.,  400,  507,  575. 

Phames  (Pequot)  River,  The,  ii.,  4, 11, 14. 

'Thanatopsis,"  t.,  666. 

■'hanet.  Earl  of,  it.,  435  (note). 

[•hatcher,  Admiral  H.  K.,  v.,  249. 

Thayer,  Eli,  iv.,  408. 

rheron,  M.,  t.,  164. 

Vlietis,  The  U.  S.  man-of-war,  on  Greely  relief 
expedition,  v.,  536,  636 ;  606. 

f'hevet,  Andri5,  French  navigator,  i.,  310. 

["bird  Term,  Congressional  resolution  against 
presideutial,  v.,  442:  Hayes's  declaration 
against,  516;  convention  of  Republicans  op- 
XJoaing,  517. 

i^liirteenth  Amendment,  The,  introduction  of,  in 
Congress,  v.,  311 ;  opposition  to,  312;  adopted  by 
Congress,  313 ;  text  of,  314. 

:hoburn,  Col.  Joseph,  at  Cedar  Creek,  v.,  239. 

Thomas,  George,  of  Pa.,  iii.,  189. 

?homas,  Gen.  George  H.,  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  v.,  19 ;  appointed  BuelTs 
successor,  32;  protests,  33;  af  Chickamauga, 
133  et  seq.;  "The  Bock  of  Chickamaiiga,"  136; 
succeeds  Rosecrans,  137;  at  Chattanooga,  138, 
140;  under  Sherman,  213;  at  Battle  of  Atlanta, 
221 ;  sent  against  Hood  in  Tennessee,  226  ;  anni- 
hilates Hood's  army,  227;  left  by  Sherman  in 
Tennessee,  273 ;  in  command  of  Division  of  the 
Tennessee  after  the  war,  369. 


Thomas,  Jesse  B.,  proposes  a  compromise,  iv.,  268- 
Thomas,  Gen.  John,  iii.,  407  (note) ;  at  Dorchester 

Heights,  425 ;  in  Canada,  449. 
Thomas,  Lieut.,  killed  at  Savannah,  iv.,  10. 
Thomas,  Gen.  Lorenzo,  ordered  to  enlist  "con- 
trabands." v.,  146;  appointed  Secretary  of  War 
ad  interim,  389;   vainly  attempts  to  take  his 
position,  390. 
Thomas,  Peace  Commissioner,  killed  by  Indians, 

v.,  441. 
Thompson,  accompanies   Washington    to    New 

York,  iv.,  105  (note). 
Thompson,  David,  at   Portsmouth,   i,,   334;    at 

Thompson's  Island,  423. 
Thompson,  Gen.,  iii.,  450. 
Thompson,  Henry,  at  Onskany,  iii.,  578. 
Tliompson,  Jacob,  prominent  disunionist,  iv.,440; 

at  Niagara  Peace  Conference,  v.,  267. 
Thompson,  Richard  W.,  Hayes's  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  v.,  462;  retirement  of,  516. 
Thompson,  Col.  William,  iii,  466. 
Thompson's  Island,  i.,  423. 
Tliorbrandson,  Snorri,  a  Norse  explorer,  i.,  46. 
Thorhall,  a  Northman,  i.,  48. 

Thornton,  Dr.,  saves  Patent  Office,  iv.,  221  (note). 
Thorstein  of  Ericstiord,  i.,  45. 
Thorvald,  the  Northman,  i.,  43  et  seq. 
Thorvard,  a  Greenlander,  i.,  46 ;  57,  58. 
Throat-distemper,  iii.,  204  (note). 
Throckmorton,  John,  ii.,  40  (note). 
Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  the  British  occupy,  iii.,  513 ; 

reconnaissance  at,  iv.,  66. 
Thurman,  A.  G.,  a  presidential  candidate  in  1884, 
v.,  551 ;  nominated  for  Vice-president,  572  ;   his 
red    bandana,    573;      his    effective    campaign 
speeches,  577. 
Ticknor,  Francis  O.,  war-time  writings  of,  v., 

371. 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  289;  attacked  by  Aber- 
crombie,  297  et  seq.;  occupied  by  Amherst,  302  ; 
importance    of,   431,   432:    Allen's   expedition, 
against,  433  et  seq.;  Burgoyne  captures,  573. 
Ticonderoga,  The  U.  S.  fiigate,  v.,  317. 
Tienhoven,  Adrian  van,  ii.,  155. 
Tienhoven,  Cornells  van,  ii.,  118;  in  Holland,  132, 

133, 134 ;  appointed  fiscal,  136, 150. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  nominated  for  President,  v., 
449;  ^ets  a  popular  majority,  but  is  defeated, 
460 ;  bitter  dispute  about  his  election,  451  et  seq.; 
his  followers  cj^im  his  election,  461 ;  declines 
nomination  in  1880,  520;  death  of,  566. 
Tilghman,  Gen.  Lloyd,  abandons  Fort  Henry,  v., 

1 ;  killed  at  Champion's  Hill,  108. 
Tilghman,  Lieut.-col.  Tench,  iii.,  495. 
Tilley,  John  and  Edward,  i.,  393  (note),  398. 
Timber  Island,  ii.,  160. 

Timrod,  Henry,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  371 ;  670. 
Tiiidall,  Thomas,  threatens  assault  on  Lord  Balti- 
more, i.,  486. 
Tinicum  Island,  settled  by  Swedes,  i.,  471;   ii., 

150,  151,  152. 
Tioga  Point,  Pa.,  Sullivan  moves  on,  iv.,  4. 
Tippecanoe,  Battle  of,  iv.,  182. 
Tisquautum.    (See  Squanto.) 
Tituba.  a  negro  slave,  ii.,  457. 
Titnsville,  Pa.,  great  flood  and  fire  at,  v.,  617. 
Tiverton,  B.  I.,  fort  at,  ii.,  404,  406. 
Tobacco,  in  England,  i.,  250  (note) ;   profit  of,  302; 

in  Conn.,li.,  26  ;  in  Va.,  210;  iii.,  54-56. 
Tod,  David,  appointed  Secretary  of  Treasury,  v., 

261;  declines,  261,497. 
Tom,  King  of  the  Narragansetts,  iit,  115. 
Tombigbee  River,  The,  ii.,  547. 
Tomo  Chichi,  iii.,  145, 151. 
Tomoka  River,  The,  ii.,  558. 
Tomoqua  Indians,  The,  ii.,  558. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  chosen  Vice-president,  iv. 
246.  ^        _        '       ■ 

Tonty,  Henri  de,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  512  et  seq.;  at 

St.  Joseph,  516 ;  letter  of,  523. 
Toombs,  Robert,  approves  the  assault  on  Mr. 
Sumner,  iv.,  420;  in  Davis's  cabinet,  443;  at 
Gaines's  Mills,  535. 
Topeka,  Kan.,  legislature  meets  at,  iv.,  413. 
Topping,  Thomas.  il.,  320. 

Torbert,  Gen.  A.  T.  A.,  under  Sheridan,  v.,  234; 
at  Winchester,  236 ;  defeats  Rosser  and  Lomax, 
238. 
Tories,  in  Boston,  iii.,  395 ;  in  New  York,  455  ;  on 
Long  Island,  459 ;  in  N.  C-,  466 ;  in  Central  N. 
Y.,  609. 
Toronto.    (See  York.) 

Torrett,  James,  sells  Nantucket,  iii.,  2  (note). 
Toscanelli,  Paul,  geographer,  i.,  104. 
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Tower,  Thomas,  Hi.,  143  (note). 

Townseiul,  Gen.,  iii.,  304  ;  at  Quebec,  310. 

Townahend,  Charles,  iii.,  343  (note),  352. 

Towsou,  Capt.,  at  Chippewa,  iv.,  211. 

Tozier,  Richard,  attacked,  ii.,  439, 

Tracy,  Benjamin  P.,  Harrison's  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  580. 

Tracy,  de,  at  Quehec,  it.,  332  et  seQ. 

Trade  of  the  Colonies,  iii.,  331. 

Trading-posts,  En^lisJi,  in  Maine,  iii.,  197. 

Treasury  Department.  The,  loans  negotiated  hy, 
in  1860,  v.,  487 ;  depressing  condition  of,  in  1864, 
498 ;  its  conflict  ol  autlicritv  witli  Department 
of  Justice  in  sealing  dispute,  5()9. 

Treasury  Notes,  lirst  issue  of,  v.,  488. 

Treat,  Gov.,  iii.,  27. 

Treat,  Major,  at  Bloody  Brook,  ii..  412. 

Treat,  Robert,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  ii.,  322. 

*'  Treatise  on  Original  Sm,"  v.,  663. 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  iv.,77;  signed, 
89  ;  of  Ghent,  236,  240  ;  v..  423. 

Treaty  of  Washington,  Tlie,  r..  416  et  seq.;  com- 
mission which  formulated,  meets  at  Washing- 
ton, 418 ;  effects  of,  419 ;  its  treatment  of  the 
fisheries  question,  425- 

Trent  affair.  The,  iv.,  495  et  seq. 

Trenton,  N,  J.,  iii.,  522,  525,  529,  530. 

7^'enton,  The,  in  Samoan  liuiTicane,  v.,  581. 

Trescot,  W.  H.,  disunionist  leader,  i v.,  440;  spe- 
cial envoy  to  Chili,  v.,  537. 

Trimble,  Gen.  Isaac  R.,  liis  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Confederates  after  Malvern  Hill, 
iv. .  541. 

Trimmings,  Susanna,  and  witchcraft,  ii.,  466. 

Trinity  Church,  N.  Y.,  buys  farm  of  Bogardus, 
ii.,  121  (note);  burned,  iii.,  511. 

Trinity  River,  ii.,  520. 

Triple  Alliance,  The  (of  1668),  ii.,  346. 

Tripoli,  war  with,  iv.,  155. 

Trippe,  Lieut.,  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  iv.,  158. 

Trobriand,  Gen.  de,  v.,  446. 

Trolley  cars,  v.,  635. 

Tromp,  Atlmiral,  ii.,  139. 

Trott,  Nicholas,  ot  S.  C,  iii.,  96, 100. 

Troup,  Gov.,  on  State  rights  and  slavery,  iv.,  288 
(note). 

"True  Relation,"  Capt.  John  Smith's,  v.,  661. 

Truman,  Major  Thomas,  of  Va.,  ii.,  294,  295. 

Trumbull,  Fort,  capture  of,  iv.,  68. 

Trumbull,  John,  iii.,  409  ;  paiutings  of,  672 ;  673. 

Trumbull,  John,  writings  of.  v.,  663. 

Trumbull,  Gov.  Jonathan  of  Conn.,  iii.,  413. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  iii.,  409. 

Trumbull,  liyman,  opposes  Grant,  v.,  432 ;  433. 

Trusts,  law  aimed  at,  in  1890,  v.,  601. 

Tryon,  Gov.,  iii.,  4-59;  at  New  York,  492 ;  at  Dan- 
bury,  547  ;  in  Conoecticut,  615. 

Tryou  County,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  608. 

Tumuli,  British,  i.,  21. 

Tunis,  treaty  witli,  iv.,  244. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  on  fisheries  Commission  of 
1887,  v. ,  568. 

Turner,  Capt.,  at  Turner's  Falls,  ii.,  414. 

Turner,  Nat,  his  insurrection,  iv.,  319  et  seq. 

Turner,  Robert,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

Turner's  Falls,  Ma.ss.,  ii  ,  414,  415. 

Turtle  Bay,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  4.'>, . 

Tuscarora,  N.  Y.,  destroyed,  iv.,  202. 

Tuscarora,  The  U.  S.  frigate,  v.,  317. 

Tuscaroras,  The,  join  the  Five  Nations,  iii.,  48, 
94;  in  North  Carolina,  91. 

Tuttill,  William,  of  New  Haven,  ii.,  155  (note), 

Tweed,  William  M.,  his  King  in  New  York,  v., 
430;  arrest  and  death  of,  431. 

Tweed  Ring,  The,  v..  429  et  seq. 

"Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,"  The,  adoption  of, 
v.,  339;  451;  455. 

Twiggs,  Gen.  David  E.,  at  Fowltown,iv.,  249  ;  in 
Mexico,  378 ;  surrenders  U.  S.  property  in  Texas, 
445. 

Tybee  Island,  Ga.,  light-house  begnn  at,  iii.,  147. 

Tyler,  Gen.,  at  Bull  Run,  iv.,  463,  464. 

Tyler,  John,  his  accession  to  the  presidency,  iv., 
359  ;  vetoes  of,  360;  on  the  Texan  question,  363  ; 
prominent  disunionist,  440. 
Tyner,  James  N.,  v.,  438. 
Tynte,  Col.  Edward,  Gov.  of  S.  C.  iii.,  85,  88. 
Tyrker,  finds  grapes  in  Vinland,  i-,  42. 

UciTA,  an  Indian  chief  in  Florida,  i.,  158. 
Ulloa,  Francisco  de,  in  Cal.,  ii.,  566. 
Unadilla,  Indian  town  of,  destToyed,  iii,  609. 
XJncas,  sachem,  ii.,  9,  16;  murders  Miantonomo, 
96;  141,  142.  i 


"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  influence  of,  v.,  367,  669 
Underhill,  John,  i.,  468,  46U  ;  in  Pequot  war,  ii.  2, 

3, 10,  et  seq.;  on  Longlsland,  142  et  seq.;  in  R.  I., 

143,  144;  his  "News  from  America,"  v.,  662. 
"  Undiscovered  Country,  The,"  v.,  671, 
Uniforms,  iii.,  494. 

Union,  first  movement  towards,  iv.,  99. 
Union,  N.  Y.,  village  of,  iv.,  4. 
Union  Labor  Party,  The,   nominates  Alaon  J. 

Streeter,  v.,  575. 
Union  of  Colonies,  plan  for  a,  iii.,  261. 
UjQion  Pacific  Railroad,  The,  alleged  corruption 

in  constructing,  v.,  436,  etseq.;  cliarges  against 

Blaine  in  connection  with,  548. 
Uniontown,  N.  J.,  iii.,  522. 
United  Colonies  of  New  England,  The,  ii.,  49. 
United  Labor  Party,  The,  nominates  Robert  H. 

Cowdry,  v.,  575. 
United    States,  The  frigate,  captures  MacedO' 

nian,  iv.,  193;  blockaded  at  New  London,  207. 
United    States   Bank,  The,  chartered,  iv.,  244; 

Jackson's  fight  against,  300,  301. 
Unzaga,  Spanish  Governor,  iv.,  139, 
Upland.    (See  Chester,  Pa.) 
Upsliall,  Nicholas,  on  the  Friends,  ii.,  180. 
Upsliur,  Abel  P.,  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 

iv.,  365;  his  death,  367. 
Uruguay,   represented  at  Pan-American    Con- 
gress, v.,  588. 
Ury,  John,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii.,  239  et  seq. 
Usher,  John,  of  N.  H.,  ii.,  432  et  seq. 
Usselincx,  William,  i.,  343  (note),  405,  466. 
Utah,  State  of.  Mormons  in,  iv.,*427;  law  against 

polygamy  in,  v.,  543. 
Utie,  Nathaniel,  of  Md.,  ii.,  249. 
Utrecht,  L.  I.,  the  British  occupy,  iii.,  497. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  ii.,  524;  iii.,  46,  208. 
Utrecht,  Union  of,  i.,  341. 

Vaarck,  the  baker,  his  connection  with  the  Ne- 
gro Plot,  iii.,  226. 

Vallandigham,  Clement  L.,  arrest  of,  for  intem- 
perate speeches,  v.,  118 ;  nominated  for  Governor 
of  Ohio,  189;  defeated,  190;  helps  to  nominate 
McCleilan  and  quaiTels  with  him,  269. 

Valldidia,  an  Indian  king,  i.,  53. 

Valley  City,  The  Union  gunboat,  iv.,  500. 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  iii.,  565,  593. 

Valparaiso,  Chili,  fight  in  harbor  of,  i  v. ,2*22;  Am- 
erican sailors  attacked  in,  v.,  610. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Secretary  of  State,  iv.,  298  ; 
events  of  his  Administration,  354  et  seq.;  his 
position  in  1840,  358 ;  free-soil  candidate,  386. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Steplien,  member  of  New  York 
Council,  iii,  12 ;  anecdote  of,  12  (note);  his  flight 
to  Albanv,  16. 

Van  Courtlandt,  Col.,  iii..  584. 

Van  Curler,  Arendt,  i.,  442;  death  of,  ii.,  343. 

Van  Curler,  Jacob,  i.,  440. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  50 ;  222,  224.     • 

Van  Deering's  Mills,  Pa.,  iii.,  559. 

Van  der  Donck,  Adrian,  author  of  the  "Ver- 
toogh,"  ii.,  130;  leader  in  New  Netherland,  131 
et  seq.,  139. 

Van  der  Grist,  Capt.,  ii.,  125. 

Van  Doru,  Gen.  Earl,  v.,  fights  battle  of  luka,  34 ; 
attacks  Corintli,  35;  succeeded  by  Pemberton, 
36 ;  at  Baton  Rouge,  40 ;  captures  Holly  Springs, 
42;  in  Arkansas,  46 V  captures  Coburn's  detach- 
ment, 127. 

Van  Home,  David,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Van  Home,  Thomas  B.,  defeated,  iv.,  188. 

Van  Muixay,  William,  sent  to  France,  iv.,  134. 

Van  Neas,  Col.,  iii.,  4(i2. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  atQueenstown,  iv.,  190- 

VanSchaick,  Col.,  his  expedition  against  the 
Onondagas,  iv.,  4. 

Van  Schaick's  Island,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  576. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  in  New  Netherland,  i.,  436. 

Van  Voorst,  at  Pavonia,  i.,  442. 

Van  Wart,  Isaac,  captor  of  Andr6,  iv.,  24. 

Van  Zandt,  Mr.,  of  N.  Y.,  iii.,  226. 

Van  Zandt,  Mr.,  Texan  minister,  iv.,  369. 

Van  Zandt,  Winan,  iii.,  232  (note). 

Vance,  Zehulon  B.,  moves  to  repeal  entire  Civil 
Service  Law,  v.,  565. 

Vandalia,  The,  in  Samoan  hurricane,  v.,  .581. 

Vanderbilt,  CorneUus,  one  of  Jefierson  Davis's 
bond.smen,  v.,  351:  caught  in  a  speculation  by 
Gould,  505. 

Vanderdussen,  Col.,  of  Carolma,  ii.,  561. 

Vanderlyn.  John,  v.,  673. 

Vane  Sir  Henry,  in  Massachusetts,  i.,  553;  ii.,41; 
aids  Williams,  43, 104. 
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''ane,  pirate  captain,  iii.,  98. 

''arick,  CoL,  quoted,  iii.,  584  (note). 

^allium,  Col.,  iii.,  497. 

^aruna,  Tlie  Union  ffimboat,  v.,  24. 

''aaco  Nunez.    (See  Balboa.) 

^audreuil,  Marquis  de.  at  New  Orleans,  ii.,  550; 
Governor  of  Canada,  iii.,  46;  incites  Indians,  133; 
controlled  by  tlie  Jesuits,  197. 

'^audreuil,  Canada,  tighting  at,  iii.,  450. 

''aughan,  Gen.  Sir  Joint,  at  N.  Y.,  iii.,  493. 

'"aughan,  Lieut.-frov.  of  N.  H.,  iii.,  138. 

^aughan,  Col.  William,  at  Louisburg,  iii.,  212. 

''auquelin,  Oapt.,  at  Quebec,  iii.,  305,  311. 

realtown,  N.  J., iii.,  524. 

''elasoo,  Don  Luis  de,  i.,  220. 

'^elasquez,  Don  Diego,  i.,  148. 

/■enables,  Gen.,  ii.,  481. 

renango,  Pa.,  iii.,  257,  259 ;  captured,  323. 

''enegas,  tlie  historian,  ii.,  589  (note),  590. 

/^enezuela,  represented  at  Pan-American  Con- 
gress, v.,  588. 

/■enner,  ii.,  379  (note). 

Tevii  Cruz,  captured  by  Scott,  iv.,  376  ;  v.,  896. 

/■erdrietig  Hoeck,  Hudson  Kiver,  i.,  352. 

Bergen n es,  Count  de,  his  influence  against 
America,  iv.,  76. 

^erlmlt,  William,  Governor  of  Dutch  colony,  i., 
367. 

/"erin,  Joshua,  ii.,  40. 

T'erlettenberg,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 

/■ermont,  State  of,  the  dispute  over,  iii.,  4.30  ;  the 
question  of  her  status,  iv.,  78  et  seq.;  declares 
herself  an  independent  State,  79;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  82. 

rernon.  Admiral,  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  ii., 
560;  iii.,  159. 

T^ernon,  James,  iii.,  143  (note). 

^erplaunk,  Guiian  C,  his  revenue  bill,  iv.,  310. 

/^erplank's  Landingj  N.  Y.,  captured,  iii.,  615. 

^errazauo,  Giovanni  da,  voyages  of,  i.,  176, 180. 

Terrazano,  nieronimus  da,  i.,  176  (note). 

'  Vertoogli,"  or  Hemonstrance,  Tlie,  ii.,  132,  133. 

7"espucci,  Amerigo,  voyages  of,i.,  121,  122;  letter 
to  De*  Medici,  124  ;  to  Soderiui,  126 ;  America 
named  for,  127. 

-'"Icksburg,  Miss.,  fortified  by  insurgents,  iv..  471 ; 
surrender  demanded,  v.,  28;  rcinforccil,  'Jh,  'IM; 
description  of,  40  ;  almost  within  Federal  grasp, 
41 ;  siege  begun,  46  ;  desperate  situation  of,  89 ; 
various  schemes  for  the  capture  of,  106  ;  be- 
sieged Ity  Grant,  110  et  seq.;  suiTender  of,  111, 
112;  yellow  lever  in,  481. 

7ictor,  Tlie.    (See  Happahannock.  The.) 

^ilas,  Wm.  F.,  Cleveland's  Postmaster- General, 
v.,  554 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  566. 

/"illegagnon,  Nicholas,  Chevalier  de,  in  South 
America,  i.,  189. 

/^incennes,  Ind.,  iii.,  257  ;  captured,  611. 

p^incent,  Gen.  John,  at  Battle  of  Stony  Cretk.iv., 
197. 

Hnes,  Richard,  inMaine,  i.,  329,  335. 

p/'inland,  of  the  Northmen,  i.,  42. 

/"inton,  Samuel  F.,  iv.,  415. 

i^^iomenil,  Baron  de,  at  Yorktown,  iv,,  73. 

nrginia,  State  of,  called  Axacan,  i.,  220 ;  named  by 
Raleigh,  245 ;  llrst  colony  in,  269 ;  colonial  laws  of, 
300;  slavery  introduced  in,  302;  massacre  in,  479  ; 
governors  of.  476  etseq.;  Winthrop  <m  massacre 
in,  it.,  57  ;  201  et  seq.;  massacre  in,  204 ;  and  the 
Commonwealth,  211 ;  Bacon's  rebellion  in,  296  et 
seq.,  ill.,  53  ;  a  royal  province,  57 ;  rebellious  in, 
58;  state  prisoners  sent  to,  58;  condition  of ,  in 
1692. 64, 68 ;  towns,  78 ;  against  taxation,  338;  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  339, 340 ;  on  indei)eudence,  479 ;  adopts 
a  constitution,  487;  political  importance  of,  iv., 
'246;  delegates  from,  not  allowed  to  vote  in  Re- 
publican convention  of  1864,  v.,  259;  beginning 
of  reconstruction  in,  292  ;  electoral  votes  of,  not 
counted  in  1864,310;  acts  of  Confeiierate  govern- 
ment in,  declared  null  and  void,  362 ;  stringent 
laws  against  negroes  in,  378;  no  presidential  vote 
in,  in  1868,  406;  slowness  of  reconstruction  in, 
407 ;  restored  to  statehood,  408 ;  its  house  at  the 
World's  Fair,  649. 

Virginia,  The,  the  ftrst  American  ship,  i.,  292. 

7irginia,  The.    (See  Merrimac,  The.) 

'  Virginia  Comedians,  The,"  v.,  G70. 

Hrginia  Company,  The,  charters  of,  i.,  267, 291 ;  its 
hostility  to  Plymouth  Co.,  332 ;  James  I.  and,  476 ; 
dissolution  of,  482;  attempt  to  reestablish,  ii., 
202. 

'^iryinius.  The,  captured  by  Spaniards,  v.,  412; 
intense  excitementover,  ends  in  her  restoration, 
413. 


Viscaino,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ii.,  585  et  seq. 
"  Voices  of  the  Niglit,  The,"  v.,  667. 
Volanos,  a  ijilot  in  Viscaiuo's  fieet,  ii.,  586. 
Von  Stirn,  Gen.,  iii.,  493. 
Voyageurs,  The,  origin  of,  it.,  622. 
Vriesendael,  De  Vries's  colony  at,  i.,  452. 
Vulture,  Tlie,  her  connection  with  Arnold's  plot, 
iv.,20. 

Wabash,  The.  frigate,  iv.,  493. 

Wabash  River,  The,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.,  507 
(and  note).    , 

Waciiusett,  Mount,  ii.,  414. 

Wachusett,  The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war,  tows  the 
Florida  to  sea,  v.,  298. 

Wachusett  Indians,  The,  at  Lancaster,  ii.,  414. 

Waddell,  Capt.  James  I,,  in  command  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, v.,  303. 

Waddle,  Wm.,  of  Gorton  party,  it,  76  (note). 

Wade,  B.  F..  opposition  of,  to  Liuccdn  and  recon- 
struction plan,  v.,  264  ;  his  satisfaction  at  John- 
son's accession  to  the  presidency,  375. 

Wadsworth,  Capt.,  hides  Conn,  cliarter,  ii.,  328 ; 
iii,  28. 

Wadsworth,  Gen.  James,  iii.  (Col.),  393;  495. 

Wadsworth,  Lieut.  Henry,  iv.,  160. 

Wages,  in  Massachusetts  in  1715,  iii.,  127 ;  in  Eng- 
hind,  127  (note). 

Waliab's,  N.  C,  skirmish  at,  iv.,  37. 

Wahangnonawit,  mentioned  in  Wheelwright's 
deed,  ii.,  436. 

Wahginnacut,  a  Connecticut  chief,  i.,  547. 

Wainwright,  Commander  Jonathan  M.,  killed  at 
Galveston,  v.,  166. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  on  Geneva  Tribunal,  v., 
420  ;  528  ;  death  of,  566. 

Wake,  a  pirate,  iii.,  34. 

Wakelet,  Ingram's  lieutenant,  ii.,  315. 

Walcot,  Mary,  and  the  witches,  ii.,  458  et  seq. 

Waldeckers,  iii.,  531 ;  defeated  in  N.  J.,  546. 

Waldenses,  The,  on  the  Delaware,  ii.,  162. 

Waldo,  Capt., at  Jamestown,  i.,290. 

Waldo  patent.  The,  ii.,  427  (note). 

Waldron,  Resolved,  Commissioner  to  Maryland, 
ii..  250. 

Waldron,  Major  Richard,  resists  Allen,  ii..  434, 
435  ;  entraps  tlie  Indians,  440  ;  at  the  Kennebec, 
441 ;  murdered,  444.  445. 

Waltlseeraiiller,  Martin,  publishes  "  Cosmogra- 
phi£B  lutroductio,"  i.,  126  ;  names  America,  127. 

Walford,  Goodwife,  a  witch,  ii.,  466. 

Walford,  Thomas,  at  Charleston,  i.,  531 ;  fined  and, 
banis'aed,  533. 

Walker,  Gen.,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  iv.,  561. 

Walker,  Gilbert  C.,  v.,  408. 

Walker,  Henderson,  of  N.  C,  death  of,  iii.,  86. 

Walker,  Admiral,  Sir  Hoveden,  iii.,  45. 

Walker,  John,  ii.,  44  (note). 

Walker,  L.  P.,  in  Davis's  cabinet,  iv.,  443. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  Governor  of  Kansas,  iv.,  414. 

Walker,  William,  filibuster,  iv.,  428. 

WalJc-in-the-water,  The,  iv.,  275. 

Walklate,  George,  iii..  52. 

Wall  Street  (N.  Y.),  origin  of  name,  ii.,  .'i38. 

WallaboutBay,  theWaal-bogt,  i..  366;  iii.,  498. 

Wallace,  Capt.,  of  the  Jiose,  iii.,  417. 

Wallace,  Gen.  Lew,  at  Shiloli,  v.,  15  et  seq.; 
cliecks  Early's  advance,  230,  231. 

Walley.  Major  John, of  Plymoutb.ii.,  393;  onLeia- 
ler,iii..20. 

Walloomscolk  River,  The,  iii.,  581. 

Walloons,  in  America,  i.,  365. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  "Letters  "  quoted,  iii.,  331 
(note);  369  (note);  quoted 378  (note). 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  quoted,  iii.,  331. 

Walpole  grant.  The,  iii.,  257  (note). 

Walstngham,  Sir  Francis,  i.,  232 ;  341. 

Walter,  Rev.  Mr.,  iii.,  128. 

Walton,  George,  ii.,  467. 

Wamesit,  N.  H.,  ii.,  436  (note). 

Wampanoag  (Pokanoket)  Indians,  The,  ii.,  402, 
404. 

Wamsutta.    (See  Alexander.) 

Wauamaker,  John,  Harrison's  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, v.,  580. 

"  Wanton  Gospellers,"  in  Mass..  ii.,  6fi. 

War  declared  by  England  against  France  (1702), 
iii.,  122. 

War  with  the  French, iii.,  250  et  seq.:  expenses 
of,  330,  .331. 

War  Democrats,  rise  of,  iv„  460. 

Ward,  Andrew,  ii.,  22  (note). 

Ward,  Gen.  Arteinas,  at  Boston,  iii ,  394  ;  407 ;  425. 

Ward,  Col.,  fortifies  Brooklyn,  iii.,  462. 
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"Ward,  Ensign,  at  Pittsburg,  iii.,  260. 

Ward,  Governor  of  li.  I.,  iii.,  339. 

■Ward.  Commancler  J.  H.,  killed,  iv.,  491. 

Ward,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  ii.,  42  (note) ;  his  "  Simple 
Cower  of  Agawam,"  59  (note) :  hip  "Body  of 
Liberties,"  61 ;  hts  son  punished,  66  (note). 

"Ward,  Mrs.  S.  A.,  iv.,  276  (note). 

"Wardswortli,  Capt,,  killed,  ii.,  41G. 

Wareham,  John,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  531,  532. 

Warne,  Thomas,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 

"Warner,  Col.,  of  "Va.,  quoted,  iii,,  52. 

Warner,  John,  of  Gorton  partv,  ii.,  75  (note). 

Warner,  Col.  Seth,  iii.,  435 ;  574 ;  581. 

Warren,  Capt.,  iii,  226. 

Wairen,  Gen.  Gouverneur  K.,  at  Groveton,  iv., 
556 ;  remonstrates  with  Hooker  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  V. ,  80 ;  at  Gettysburg,  101 ;  temporarily  suc- 
ceeds Hancock,  103 ;  under  Grant,  194 ;  at  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  201,  202;  crosses  the  North 
Anna,  205 ;  starts  for  the  James,  209 ;  sent  to  aid 
Sheridan,  329 ;  relieved  from  command,  330. 

Warren,  James,  letter  from  Adams  to,  iii.,  476 
(note) ;  to  Gerry,  478;  582;  618  (note). 

Warren,  Joseph,  nis  oration,  iii.,  380  ;  his  predic- 
tion, 386 ;  earlock  shot,  392 :  his  letter  to  Gage, 
394  ;  killed,  403;  reports  Suffolk  Resolutions,  472. 

Warren,  Mary,  confession  of,  on  witchcraft,  ii., 
462. 

Warren,  Admiral,  Sir  Peter,  at  St.  Augustine,  ii., 
562;  iii.,  209,  213,  215,  243;  in  command  on  the 
American  coast,  iv.,  205. 

Warren,  Capt.  Ratclitf,  i.,  501. 

Warren,  Richard,  otthe  Mayflower,  i.,  393  (note). 

Warren,  Winslow,  iii.,  470  (second  note). 

Warrington,  Capt.  Lewis,  iv.,  224. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  i.,  481;  ii.,  98;  on  William's 
charter,  102. 

Warwick,  R.  I.    (See  Shawomet.) 

Warwick  Township,  Pa.,  iii.,  566. 

Washbume,  Gen.  Cadwallader  C,  v.,  41. 

Waahburne,  E.  B.,  appointed  Secretary  of  Stale, 
v.,  406;  resigns  soon  afterwards,  406 ;  his  diplo- 
macy during  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  416. 

Washmgton,  Augustine,  in  Ohio  Company,  iii., 
257. 

Washington,  Fort,  iii.,  491;  517. 

Washington,  Fort,  site  of  Cincinnati,  iv.,  112. 

Washington,  George,  sent  to  Venango,  iii.,  259; 
joins  Braddock,  264;    Joins   Forbes,   300;    ap- 

gointed  Commander-in-chief,  407;  at  Cam- 
ridge,  408  ;  his  medal,  428  ;  instructs  Arnold, 
442;  hurries  troops  to  New  York,  462;  aletterto, 
refused,  496;  in  New  York,  506;  crosses  the 
Delaware,  522,  531 ;  marches  on  Princeton,  532; 
correspondence  w^ith  Howe,  S-Jl ;  breaks  camp 
at  Morristown,  550 ;  at  Hartsville,  551  ;  at  Bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  554  et  seq.;  at  Valley  Forge, 
593;  pursues  Clinton,  6(S;  at  Monmouth,  604; 
rebukes  Lee,  604;  at  Hartford, iv., 21 ;  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  65 ;  interview  with  an  aged  patriot,  71 ; 
at  Newburgh,  83  et  seq.;  plot  to  capture,  84 
(note) ;  monarchy  proposedTto,  95  ;  his  address 
to  the  army,  88  ;  takes  leave  of  his  officers,  89 ; 
his  journey  to  the  West,  95 ;  his  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, 95;  on  societies  for  managing  public 
affairs,  96;  presides  over  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 100;  chosen  President,  104;  etiquette 
during  his  presidency,  111 ;  his  death,  135 ;  Lee's 
eulogy  on,  136 ;  centennial  of  his  inauguration 
in  New  York,  v.,  581  et  seq. 

Washington,  John,  of  Va.,  ii.,  294,  295. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  iii.,  76;  in  the  Ohio 
Company,  257. 

Washington,  Lund,  at  Mount  Vernon,  iv.,  55 
(note). 

Washington,  Stale  of,  admission  of,  recom- 
mended by  Republicans  in  1888.  v.,  574;  ad- 
mitted to  statehood,  578. 

Washington,  Col.  William,  at  Trenton,  529  ;iv., 
13;  at  Battle  of  Cowpeus,  42,  43;  at  Guilford 
Court  House,  46;  at  Eutaw  Springs,  64. 

Washington,  D.  C.  the  capital  removed  to,  iv., 
135;  Ross's  expedition  against, 218;  publicbuild- 
ings  in,  burned,  220 ;  relieved  by  Seventh  N.  Y. 
regiment,  458;  menaced  by  Early,  v.,  231,  232; 
Treaty  of,  418 ;  its  defenses  strengthened  during 
Hayes-Tilden  dispute,  454;  contests  for  the 
honor  of  holding  the  World's  Fair,  636. 

Washington  Memorial  Arch,  The,  v..  584. 

Washington  Monument,  The,  completion  of,  v., 
543. 

Washita  River,  The,  ii.,  546. 

Waap,  The,  captures  the  Frolic,  iv.,  192 ;  captures 
the  Reindeer,  224. 


Waterbury,  Conn.,  iv.,  245. 

Waterman,  Ricliard,ii.,  40  (note) ;  one  of  Gorton 

party,  76  (note). 
Waters,  Anthony,  an  agitator,  ii.,  257. 
Watertown,  Mass.,  settled,  i.,  532;    emigration 

from,  II.,  25. 
Watson,  Fort,  capture  of,  iv,,  57. 
Watterson,  Henry,  v.,  619. 
Watts,  Robert,  iii.,  232  (note). 
Waugh,  Dorothy,  a  Friend,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
11. ,  239.  ' 

Wawenock  Indians,  The,  ii.,435. 
Waxhaw,  S.  C,  action  at,  iv.,  30. 
Wayland,  Dr.  Francis,  iv.,  335. 
Wayne,  Anthony,  in    Canada,  iii.,  450,  544;    at 
Brandywine,  554;   at  Paoli,  557;    at   German- 
town,  559 ;  captures  Stony  Point,  616;  atteuipts 
to    suppress    mutiny,   iv.,   50;   his   campaign 
against  Indians,  116. 
Wealth  of  the  colonies,  iii,,  331. 
Weathersford,  William,  iv.,  203. 
Weaver,  J.  B.,  nominated  by  Greenback-Labor 

Party,  v.,  621 ;  nominated  bv  Populists,  624. 
Webb,  Col.  Charles,  iii.,  515. 
Webb,  Gen.,  at  Oswego,  iii.,  291 ;  atFortEdward- 

292;  his  cowardice,  294. 
Webb,  Gen.  J.  Watson,  iii..  496  (note). 
Webb,  Lieut.-col.  Samuel  B.,  iii.,  496,  496. 
Webster,  Daniel,  leads  free-trade  party,  iv.,245- 
defends    U.    S.    Bank,  301;    his  debate    with 
Hayne,  305;  instructs    Minister  Everett,  345; 
removed  from  the  cabinet,  364 ;    on  the  com- 
promises of  1850,  392. 
Webster,  Col.  James,  under  Comwallis  at  New 
York,  iii,  493;  at  Battle  of  Camden,  iv.,  36;  at 
GuiUord  Court  House,  46. 
Webster,  Noah,  iii.,  582 ;  his  books,  iv.,  111. 
Webster,  Mass.,  iv.,  316. 
Weckquasgeek  Indians,  The,  i.,  451. 
Wedderburn,  Alexander,  insults  Franklin,  iii.. 

369. 
Weedon,  Gen.  George,  iii.,  544,  556. 
WeeUawken,  The  Union  monitor,  v.,  151,  152, 154. 
Weeks,  John,  ii.,  113  (note). 
Weetamoo,  a  squaw  sachem,  ii.,  404. 
Weetumka  Indians,  The,  ii.,  564. 
Weitzel,  Gen.  Godfrey,  subordinate  to  Gen.  But- 
ler at  Port  Fisher,  v.,  317;   fails  to  receive 
Grant's  orders,  318;  disheartened  by  strength 
of  fort,  318 ;  enters  Richmond  with  his  colored 
troops,  332. 
Welcome,  The,  Penn's  vessel,  ii.,  489. 
Welde,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  son  whijjped  for  bur- 
glary, ii.,  66;  Mass.  agent,  101,  377. 
Welles,  Gideon,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  iv.,  449; 

indorses  Johnson's  course,  v.,  384. 
Welling,  Dr.  James  C,  cited,  iii.,  476  (note). 
Wells,  J.  Madison,  causes  dissatisfaction  among 

the  colored  people,  v.,  385. 
Wells,  William,  ii„  320. 
Wells,  Me.,  Indian  attack  at,  ii.,  441. 
Welsh,  tradition  of,  concerning  America,  i.,  66  et 

seq. 
Wemyss,  Major,  quoted,  iii.,  397  (note). 
Wentwortli,  Benning,  ii.,  436  (note) ;  Governor  of 
N.  H.,  iii.,  199;  bis  administration,  198;  offers  to 
command  Louisburg  expedition,  211  (note). 
Wentworth,  Sir  John,  ii.,  427  (note);  of  N.  H.,  iii., 

138, 139. 
Wequash,  a  Pequot  deserter,  ii.,  12, 
Werowocomoco,  home  of  Powhatan,  i.,  281. 
Wesley,  Charles,  goes  to  Georgia,  iii.,  16I. 
Wesley,  John,  iii.,  151 ;  203. 
Wessagusset.    (See  Weymouth.) 
West,  Capt,  assistant  to  Gorges,  i.,  334. 
West,  Benjamin,  cited,  iii.,  334 ;  v.,  672. 
West,  Francis,  of  Va.,  i.,  484. 
West,  Joseph,  of  Carolina,  ii.,  281 ;  Goveiiior  of 

South  Carolina,  283. 
West,  Mr.,  on  James  River,  i.,  294. 
West,  Robert,  of  East  Jersey,  iii.,  6  (note). 
West  India  Company,  The  Dutch,  ii.,  31 ;  124 ;  146. 
West  Indies,  agricultural  exhibit  of,  at  World's 

Fair,  v.,  643. 
West  New  Jersey.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Arnold  takes  command  of, 

iv.,  18. 
West  Point,  Va.,  ii.,  313;  taken,  315. 
West  Virginia,  State  of,  secedes  from  Virginia, 

iv.,  455  ;  admission  of,  to  the  Union,  v.,  67. 
Westbrook,  Col.,  sent  to  arrest  Rasle,  iii.,  194. 
Westchester  (Oost-dorp),  N.  Y.,  settled,  ii.,  245. 
Westcoat,  Stukely,  ii.,  39  (note). 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  iii.,  114;  205. 
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'estern  Company,  The,  ii.,  53]  et  seq.,  546. 
'esltield,  Mass.,  ii.,  40(i. 
'estniiDster,  Treaty  ot,  ii.,  362. 
'estoii,  Frauds,  ii.,  40    (note);    70  et  seq.  ;  76 
(note). 

'■eston,  Thomas,  aids  the  Leyden  Puritans,  i., 
384  ;  in  New  England,  410. 
'estwood,  William,  ii.,  22  (note), 
^ethersflelri.  Conn.,  Mettled,  i.,  549;   ii.,6,9;   22; 
conference  ot  commanders  at,  iv.,  65. 
''eymonth,  Georp:e,  voyage  of,  i.,  315,  316;    In- 
dians captured  by,  318. 

''eymonth,  (Wessagnsset),  Mass.,  colonies  at,  i-, 
406.  409,  410. 

'halley.  Col.  Edward,  ii..  37il  et  seq.,  380  (note), 
"■hately,  Mr.,  his  duel,  iii.,  369. 
''hately,  Mass.,  ii.,  414. 

""heat,  rtuctuation  in  pj-ice  of,  in  1861,  v.,  490; 
highest  and  lowest  rates  for,  in  1862, 494 ;  in  1863, 
496  ;  iu  1865,  499. 
''iieeler,  Aldace  F.,  v.,  567. 

Hieeler,  Capt.,  sent  against  Niprauck  Indians, 
ii..  407. 

'^heeler,  Gen.  Joseph,  raid  of,  against  Dover,  v., 
127. 

Hieeler,  William  A.,  nominated  for  Vice-presi- 
dent, v.,  448;  declared  elected,  456, 
''heel Wright,  Kev.  John,  in  Boston,  i.,  553;  ii., 
42;  at  Exeter,  N.H.,  422;  in  Maine.  423  ;  in  Eng- 
land, 423 ;  Indian  deed  to,  434,  435,  436. 
''hig  Party,  The  (iu  England),  iii.,  25,  46. 
?"hiff   Party,  The   (in  America),  iv.,  283;    356; 
Tyler  breaks  with,  360;   392;   402;    broken  in 
pieces,  417.    (See  also  Federalist  Party,  The,  and 
Bepublican  Party,  The.) 

/"hippie.    Commodore    Abraham,   commands   a 
cruiser,  iii.,  414  ;  at  Chai-leston,  iv..  12. 
/'hippie,   Gen.   Amiel  W.,  at   Cliancellorsville, 
v..  85. 

/hi.skey  Insurrection,  The,  iv.,  118  et  seq. 
^lUHkey  Ring,  The,  v.,  439. 
Ahite,  Col.,iv.,13. 

Hiite,  Andrew,  iu  Md..  i.,  489 ;  narrative  of,  491. 
^liite,  John,  of  Raleigli's  colony,  i.,  246,  251,  252, 
253,  2.^4. 

/^hitP,  Rev.  John,  of  Dorchester,  i.,  420. 
^bite,  Stanford,  v.,  584. 

r^bite  City,  The,  v.,  639;  invention  of  the  title, 
640. 

/^hite  Man's  Land,  tradition  of,  i.,  53  (note). 
White  People,"  The,  iii.,  37. 
^-hite  Plains,  iii.,  613;  Battle  of.  515. 
/■hitefleld,  George,  in  Va.,  iii.,  77;  at  Savannah, 
152;  his  sympathy  with  slaves,  154;  his  orphan 
house,  155;  in  New  England,  203;  his  oratory. 
200,  207 ;  his  counsel  as  to  the  Louisburg  expedi- 
tion, 211. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  iii.,  285. 
/■hitehall  Street,  New  York,  name  of  ii.,  341. 
Whitehaven,  England,  iii.,  618. 
Whiteside,  Gen.,  in  Black  Hawk  war,  iv.,  295. 
Whitfield,  John  W.,  in  Kansas,  iv.,  411. 
Whiting,  l-ieut.,  at  Lake  George,  iii.,  287. 
Whitman,    Walt,  war-time  writings  of,  v,,  370; 
controversy  over  his  poetry,  669. 
Whitney,  Eli,  ii.,  551 ;  invents  the  cotton-gin,  iv., 
108. 

Whitney,  Sylvanus,  iii.,  373. 

Whitney,  W.  C,  Cleveland's  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  v.,  554. 

Wliittier,  John  Greenleaf.iv.,  331  ;  war-time  writ- 
ings of,  v.,  370;  583  ;  poetry  of,  667. 
Wickendani,  William,  at  Flushing,  ii.,  239. 
Wickes,  John,  aiiLs  Gorton,  ii.,  69,  75  (note). 
Wickford,  R.  I.,  iii..  114. 

Wiggins,  Tlioina.s,  of  N.  H.,  attacks  Maaon  and 
Barefoot,  ii.,  431.  432. 
Wiggleswnrth,  Michael,  v.,  661. 
Wighconioco,  Md.,  Harbor  of,  sea-fight  in  i.,  601, 
502. 

Wilbore  (or  Wildbore),  Samuel,  ii.,44  (note),  113 
(note). 

Wilcox,  Gen.  Cadmus  M.,  iv.,  539  ;  v.,  102. 
t'^ilcox,  Gen.,  under  Burnside,  574. 
^/"ilderueas,  The,  Battle  of.  v.,  200  et  seq, 
rades,  Capt.  Frank,  v.,  534. 
Wild  Honeysuckle,  The,"  v.,  663. 
l^'ildwick,  or  Wiltwyck.    (See  Esopus.) 
i/^ilkes,  Capt.  Charles,  overhauls  British  steamer 
Trent,  iv.,  495;  publicly  thanked,  498. 
l^'ilkes,  Frederick,  iii.,  200. 
f^ilkes,  John,  iii.,  365. 
WilkesbaiTe,  Pa.,  iii.,  609  (note). 
Wilkins,  Major,  wreck  of,  iii.,  321. 


Wilkinson,  Capt.  Henry,  of  N.  C,  ii.,  28l  r 

Wilkinson,  Gen.  James,  (Major),  iii.,  .^25,  592; 
(Col.),  his  raid,  iv.,  115  ;  in  command  at-Cincin- 
nati,  136;  treason,  137;  connection  witji  Burr's 
scheme,  151;  bis  expedition  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, 201;  takes  Mobile,  202;  court-martialed, 
210. 

Wilkinson,  Capt.  John,  in  command  of  the  Cham- 
eleon, v.,  304. 

Willard,  E.  K.,  v.,  508. 

Willard,  Kev.  Samuel,  on  witchcraft,  ii.,  459. 

Willard,  Simon,  at  Brookfield,  ii.,  408. 

Willemstadt.    (See  Albany.) 

Willett,  Maiinus,  his  exploit,  iii.,  458;  at  Oris- 
kany,  578. 

Willelt,  Thomas,  commissioner,  ii.,  137;  at  Plym- 
outh, 148. 

William  of  Orange,  murder  of,  i.,  341. 

William  and  Mary,  accession  of,  iii.,  12. 

William  and  Mary  College,  iii.,  .59,  70  ;  v.,  671. 

William  III.,  ii.,  392;  proclaimed  iu  Boston,  395; 
iii..  26 ;  death  of,  178. 

William,  Fort,  Ga.,  iii..  159. 

William  Henry,  Fort,  iii.,  289,  292 ;  capitulates  to 
Montcalm,  294. 

Williams,  at  Hartford,  ii.,  25. 

Williams,  Col.,  iii.,  581. 

Williams,  David,  captor  of  Andr6,  iv.,  24. 

"Williams,  Rev.  Eleazer,  ii.,  502  (note). 

Williams,  Col.  Ephraim.  iii..  285.  286  (and  note). 

Williams,  George  H.,  Grant's  Attorney-general, 
v.,  410;  418. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  iii.,  371. 

Williams,  Mr.,  on  Welsh  tradition,  i.,  72. 

Williams,  Mr.,  indicted  in  Alabama,  iv.,  32'^. 

Williams,  Otho,  at  Guilford  Court  House,  iv..  46. 

Williams,  Rev.  Mr.,  captured  at  Deerfield.  iii., 
12.3. 

"Williams,  Roger,  at  Manhattan,  i.,  460 ;  at  Boston, 
533;  at  Salem  and  Plymouth,  535;  controversy- 
with,  542 ;  banishment  of,  544 ;  founds  Provi- 
dence. 547  :  ii.,  7,9;  39  ;  liis  influence,  51 ;  receives 
Gorton,  69;  his  letter  to  Winthrop.  73;  his 
Rhode  Island  charter,  99  et  seq.;  letter  fmm, 
to  Mason,  102;  agent  of  R.  I.  iu  England,  111 ; 
against  the  Friends,  J83. 

Williama,  Thomas,  manager  for  the  House  in 
Johnson's  trial,  v.,  390. 

Williams,  Gen.  Thomas,  at  "Vicksburg,  v.,  28; 
killed  at  Baton  Rouge,  40. 

"Williams  College,  iii.,  287  (note). 

Williamsburg,  Va.,  iii.,  70;  the  allied  armies  ar- 
rive at.  iv.,  71. 

Williamsburg.  Battle  of.  iv.,  521. 

Williamson,  Dr.  Hugli.  iii.,  475  (note). 

Williamstown,  Mass..  iii.,  433. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  voyage  of,  i.,  227. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  iii..  553. 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  last  shelter  for  blockade 
runners,  v..  315 ;  position  of,  316  ;  in  the  hands  of 
Federals,  321. 

"Wilmot,  David,  his  proviso,  iv.,  386  ;  in  Philadel- 
phia Convention,  422. 

Wilson,  in  the  Negro  Plot,  iii..  ---■>. 

Wilson,  Edward,  killed  in  a  duel,  ii..  527. 

Wilson,  Forceythe,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  370. 

Wilson,  Henry,  error  in  liis  book,  iv.,  2()t>:  chal- 
lenged, 420;  nominated  for  "Vice-pre.sident,  v., 
433. 

Wilson,  James  F.,  a  manager  for  the  House  in 
Johnson's  trial,  v.,  390. 

Wilson,  Gen.  James  H.,  on  a  wide  raid,  v.,  349; 
one  of  his  detachments  cai>tures  Jefferson 
Davis,  350. 

Wilson,  Rev.  John,  i.,  554 ;  ii.,  41 ;  strikes  Holmes, 
108;  insults  Quakers,  193. 

Wilson's  Creek,  Battle  of,  iv.,  477. 

Wiltse,  Capt.,  at  Hawaii,  v.,  626. 

Winchester,  Battle  of,  v.,  235  et  seq. 

Winchester,  Gen.,  captured,  iv.,  194. 

Wiuckel  Street,  New  York,  ii.,  340. 

Wincob,  John,  patent  granted  to  the  Puritans  in 
his  name,  i.,  383. 

Winder,  Gen.  John  H.,  brutality  of,  at  Anderson- 
ville,  v.,  224;  352. 

Winder,  William  H.,  captured,  iv.,  198;  in  com- 
mand near  Washington,  218. 

Windom,  William,  Garfield's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  v.,  522;  retires,  528;  Harrison's  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  580 ;  deatli  of,  625. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  settled,  1.,  548 ;  ii.,  d  ;  9  ;  22. 

Windsor,  N.  S.,  iii..  274. 

Wing.  Simon,  nominated  by  Socialistic  Labor 
Party,  v.,  625. 
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W-Dgl  Bid,  Edwarfl  Maria,  of  Vlrsinia,  I.,  267;  at 
Jami^stown,  269  et  tea.,   quarrels  with  John 
?"?  ''„•„?''  '*  *^*-''  deposed,  277 ;  returns  to  Ens- 
laud  286.  ° 
■Wljjgi  la,  an  Indian  chief  in  Va.,  1.,  244,  248 
Winnebago,  The  Union  mouitor,  v.,  243 
Wlnnehago  Indians,  The,  iv.,  295. 
Winnicumett.    (See  Hampton.) 
Winuipiseogee,  Lalte,  Indians  of,  ii.,  435. 
Wlnslow,  Edward,  at  Levden,  i.,  380;  envoy  to 
Massasoit,  407 ;  in  England,  413,  415, 417 ;  opposes 
R.  I.  patent,  il.,  43 ;  on  Gorton  claims,  98 :  sketch 
of,  98  (note) ;  meets  Stuyvesant  in  W.  I.,  157 
Wmslow,  Capt.  John  A.,  In  the  Eearsarae-Ala- 

oatna  figlit,  v.,  300. 
Winslow,  Xieut.-col.  John,  iii.,  275  et  seq. 
Winslow,  The  Confederate  steamer,  iv.  492 
Winthrop,  Adam,  ii,,  255  (note). 
Winthrop,  Gen.  Pltz-John,  iii.,  27. 
"Winthrop,  John,  in  Mass.,  i.,  526,  527, 529 ;  on  En- 
dicott's  expedition,  ii.,  4;  in  religious  contro- 
versies, 41 ;  on  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  45 ;  on  Anuid- 
neck  settlers,  46 ;  his  account  of  Coddington's 
letter,  48 ;    asserts  special  i)rovldenceB,  64  et 
seq.;  opposes  the  settlement  at  Providence  67 
69 ;  in  the  Gorton  matter,  72,  82,  87,  89  ;  his  con- 
nection with  Uncas  and  Miantonomoh,  93  et  seq 
97;  his  correspondence  with  Stuyvesant,  124- 
advice  of,  to  Governor  Eaton,  127 ;  iii.,  112, 118  117 
Winthrop,   John,  Jr.,  of  Conn.,i.,  550;  at  Say- 
brook,  ii.,  5 ;  at  New  Netherland,  263. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  candidate  for  Speaker,  iv. 

389 ;  at  Yorktown  Centennial,  v.,  529 
Wirt,  William,  represents  the  Cherokees,  Iv.,  289. 
Wirz,  Capt.  Henry,  execution  of,  v.,  &52. 
Wisconsin,  State  of,  explorations  in,  il.,  500  et  sea. 
Wisconsin  River,  The,  ii..  501,  503,  504. 
Wise,  Henry  A.,  lea^ls  Democracy  in  Virginia, 
IV.,  417 ;  calls  convention  of  governors,  423 ;  pro- 
minent disuuionist,  iv.,  440. 
Wise,  Rev.  John,  his  advice  as  to  Andros,  ii 

389 ;  iii.,  128. 
Wisner,  Henry,  ill.,  484  (note). 
"Wistar's  Ford,  Pa.,  iii.,  553. 
Witchcraft,  ii.,  450et«e3.;  in  Europe,  461  et  seq.; 

in  Mass.,  455  et  seq.;  in  N.  H.,  465  et  seq. 
Witch  Trot,  N.  H.,  ii.,  468. 
■■Vitchee'  Creek,  N.  H.,  ii.,  468. 
Wiriierhead,  Mary,  a  Friend,  at  New  Amsterdam, 

ii..  239. 
Withlacoochee  River,  The,  campaign  on,  iv.,  353. 
Witter,  William,  at  L^Tin,  Mass.,  ii.,  106. 
Wocokon,  N.  C,  i.,  243  (note),  247. 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  ladies  of  his  family  make  bullets 
of  King  George's  statue,  iii.,  487;  495;  Quoted, 
522;  joins  Gates,  587. 
Woleott,  Roger,  on  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg,  iii.,  211. 
Wolfe,  Brig.-Gen.  James,  at  Louisburg,  ill.,  297; 

at  Quebec,  3{M  et  seq. 
Wolfe's  Cove,  iii,,  309. 
Wollaston,  Capt.,  colony  of,  i.,  423. 
Woman  with  360  living  descendants,  ill.,  10. 
Woman's  Suffrage,  beginning  of  movement  for 
v.,  414 ;  supporters  of,  oppose  Greely,  434 ;  es- 
tablished in  Wyoming,  603.     (See  also  Equal 
Rights  Party,  The  National.) 
"Women,  World's  Fair  evidences  of  their  develop- 
ment, v.,  655,  656. 
"Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  The,"  v.,  662. 
Wonderstrands,  Cape  Cod  so  named,  i.,  47. 
Wonnelauset,  a  N.  H.  sachem,  ii.,  437. 
Wood.  Fernando,  proposes  independence  of  New 

York,  iv.,  444. 
Wood,  Rebecca,  and  Penn,  ill.,  173. 
Wood,  Gen.  R.  C.,  in  command  of  a  military  de- 
partment after  the  war,  v.,  359. 
Wood,  Gen.  Thomas  J.,  at  Chickamauga,  v.,  134; 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  140 ;  in  command  of  a  mil- 
itary department  after  the  war,  359. 
Wood,  William,  v.,  662, 
Woodbine,  in  Florida,  Iv,,  251. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  "stone-tlirowing,"  ii., 
468. 

Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  ii,,  472 ;  iii,,  522, 

Woodbury',  Levi,  iv.,  300. 

Woodford,  Gen.,  ill.,  544. 

Woodhouse,  The,  ii.,  185. 

Wood's  Creek,  N.  Y.,  skirmish  at,  iii.,  574. 

"Woodward,  William  S.,  v.,  504,  505. 

Wool,  John  E.,  at  Queenstowii,  iv.,  190;  moves 

against  Chihuahua,  373. 
"Woolman,  John,  early  abolitionist,  iii.,  177. 
Woolman,  John,  ii.,  168,  181, 


Woolsey,  Theodore,  v..  652, 

^.S?''*®^',.?*"-  David,  iii.,  407  (note) ;  at  Quebec, 
449;  at  New  York,  457 ;  pursues Tryon,  547 ;  mor. 
tally  wounded,  548. 

Worcester,  Battle  of,  il.,  377. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  Iv..  290. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Iiow  named,  Iii.,  383  (note). 

Worden,  Lieut.  John  L.,  commands  Monitor,  iv., 
502 ;  wounded  by  a  shell,  507 ;  attacks  Fort  Mc- 
Allister and  destroys  the  Nashville,  v.,  148. 

Work,  Henry  Clay,  war-time  writings  of,  v.,  372. 

Workingmen's  Party,  The,  v.,  479. 

World's  Columbian  Exposition,  The,  dedication 
of  grounds  for,  v.,  619;  contrasted  with  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial,  635 ;  impossible  to 
open,  on  the  Columbian  anniversary,  635; 
alarming  estimate  of  cost  of,  637 ;  finances  of, 
638 ;  the  Court  of  Honor,  639 ;  the  Manufactures 
and  Liberal  Arts  building,  640 ;  the  Administra- 
tion building,  641;  the  Grand  Basin,  641 ;  the 
statues  of  Columbia  and  Liberty,  641 ;  the  Pe- 
ristyle, 641;  Machinery  Hall,  642;  the  Agricul- 
tural building,  643 ;  the  Forestry  building,  643 ; 
Ethnological  exhibits,  644;  Electricity  and  Mines 
and  Mining  buildings,  644;  Transportation 
building  and  its  "Golden  Doorway,"  645;  the 
fisheries  exhibit,  645  et  seq.;  the  Art  galleries, 
647  ;  women's  work  at,  648 ;  the  Horticultural 
building,  648  ;  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Rabida  and  the  Columbian  relics,  648 ;  the  State 
buildings,  649 ;  the  German  and  Japanese  build- 
ings, 649;  German,  Swedish  and  Persian  ex- 
hibits, 660 ;  the  Government  exhibits  and  the 
mimio  battle-ship,  660;  transportation  at:  ele- 
vated railways,  wheeled  chairs,  and  gondolas, 
651 ;  its  attraction  only  slowly  realized,  651 ;  the 
Midway  Plalsance  aud  the  various  countries 
represented,  662;  the  Ferris  Wheel,  653;  the 
sliding  sidewalk,  653 ;  Choral  Hall  and  the  In- 
ternational Congresses,  654;  State  days,  Man- 
hattan and  Chicago  Days,  654 ;  attendance  at, 
664 ;  receipts  from,  655 ;  its  effect  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  655;  women's  development  shown 
at,  655  ;  quiet  close  of,  656,  657 ;  efforts  to  dl.spo8e 
of  buildings  of,  658  ;  its  end  by  Are,  668,  659. 

World's  Congresses,  at  Chicago  during  the  Fair, 

v.,  654. 

Woriej',  a  pirate  captain,  ill.,  98. 
Wonninghurst,  estate  of  Penn,  ii.,  489. 
Wormly,  Capt.,  11.,  208. 
Worth,  William  J.,  commands  in  Florida,  iv., 

364 ;  in  Mexican  war,  371  et  seq. 
Wowasquatuckett  River,  The,  ii.,  39. 
Wrangel  Land,  v., 530;  proved  to  beasmallisland, 

533. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Iii.,  59. 
Wright,  Sir  James,  Governor  of  Georgia,  iii.,  476. 
Wright,  Gen.  H.  G.,  reaches  Washington  just  in 

time,  v.,  232  :  his  fruitless  pursuit  ol  Early,  232 ; 

under  Sheridan,  234 ;  temporaiily  in  command, 

238;  at  Cedar  Creek,  239 ;  at  Petersburg,  330;  in 

command  of  a  military  department  after  the 

war,  359. 
Wright,  Lieut.-gov.,  declares  himself  Governor 

of  Georgia,  v.,  281. 
Wi-ight,  Major,  in  Mexico,  iv.,  381. 
Wright,  Maiy,  to  Boston  magistrates,  ii.,  191. 
Wilts  if  Assistance,  ill.,  332. 
Wrotl: ,  jinsign,  iii.,  274  (note). 
Wussausmon,  a  Christian  Indian,  ii,,  405. 
Wyandot  Indians,  The,  represent  the  Hurons,  11., 

499  (note) ;  join  Pontiac,  iii.,  317. 
Wyat,  Sir  Francis,  in  "Virginia,  i.,  478,  484 ;  re-ap- 
pointed Governor,  ii.,  201. 
W.yckofl'3  Hill,  ill.,  499. 

Wyeth,  Mr.,  murdered  by  Spaniardsin Cuba,  v., 412. 
WyUy,  Col.,  iii.,  501. 

Wyllys,  Samuel,  and  Connecticut  charter,  ii.,  392. 
Wyman,  Jeffries,  on  shell-heaps,  i.,  14  (note). 
Wynne,  Capt.,  in  Virginia  Council,  i.,  290. 
Wyoming,  State  of,  admission  of,  recommended 

in  1888,  v.,  574;   admitted  to  the  Union,  603; 

strength  of  Populists  in,  625. 
Wyoming,  The  U.  S.  frigate,  bombards  Japanese 

torts,  v.,  308. 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  massacre  at,  ill.,  608. 
Wyoming  Country,  dispute  over,  Iv.,  97. 
Wythe,  George,  in  Constitutional  Convention,  Iv., 

101. 

X.  Y.  Z.  correspondence.  The,  iv.,  133. 

YAHEiis,  The,  Donop's  Hessian  sharpshooters, 
111.,  493  etseq. 
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ale  College,  v.  671. 

ale  students  oppose  Tryon's  raid,  iii.,  615. 
ainacraw  Indiana,  The,  iii.,  145. 
'ankee,  The,  exploit  of,  iv.,  206. 
'antic.  The,  v.,  5^,  536. 

aocomico,  village  and  Indian  king  in  Maryland, 
i.,  495,  496. 

aqni  Indians,  The,  ii.,  587,  596, 
ates.  Governor  Ricliard,  iv.,  483. 
azoo  Eiver,  The,  De  Soto  on,  i.,  164. 
eamans,  Sir  John,  of  S.  C,  ii.,  275 ;  282,  283. 
eardley,  Sir  George,  in  Virginia,  i.,  305 ;  478 ;  484. 
ell,  Archibald,  killed,  iv.,  375  (note), 
ellow  fever,  in  Kew  York,  iii.,  38;  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  iv.,  135;  terrible  outbreak  of,  in  1878, 
v.,  480,  481. 

emassee  Indians,  The,  ii.,  560;  iii.,  94. 
eo.  Sir  James,  in  command  on  the  Lakes,  iv., 
195. 

eomen,  English,  in  the  17th  century,  i.,  373. 
onge,  Francis,  iii.,  100. 

ork,  Duke  of,  ii.,  35;    iii.,-*  et  seq.     (See  also 
James  II.) 

ork  (Toronto),  Canada, destruction  of,  iv.,  196, 
ork,  Me.  (Agamenticus),  i.,   50,   420;  "city  of 
Gorgeana,"  420;  destroyed,  447. 


Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  iii.,  454. 

Yorkshire  (Long  Island),  ii,,  327. 

Yorktown,  Va.,  Comwallis  fortifies,  iv.,  71;  he- 
sieged,  72 ;  surrendered,  74 ;  siege  or,  518 ;  evacu- 
ation of,  520;  centennial  of  Comwallis's  sur- 
render at,  v.,  529. 

Young,  Brigham,  iv.,  427. 

Youngs,  John,  on  Long  Island,  ii.,  258, 

Youngstown,  O.,  destroyed,  iv.,  :i02  ;  early  Nation- 
al Bank  at,  v.,  494. 

Yuma  Indians,  The,  ii.,  594. 

Zaguato,  City  of,  ii.,  .582,  583. 

Zanesville,  O.,  sclioolfor  colored  children  broken 
up  at,  iv.,  334. 

Zenger,  John  Peter,  iii.,  222  et  seg. 

Zeni  brotliers.  The,  narrative  of,  i.,  76. 

Zenobe,  Father,  with  La  Salle,  ii.,  512. 

Ziclimni,  a  Frisland  prince,  i.,  78. 

Zollicoffer,  Gen.  Felix,  iv.,  485;  issues  proclama- 
tion to  Kentnckians,  487, 

Zopus.  N.  Y.,  iii.,  26. 

Zschokkee,  Heinrich,  ii.,  169, 

Zuni  (the  Spanish  Cibola),  ii,,  581  et  seg. 

Zu'ii  Indians,  The,  of  New  Mexico,  i.,  75  (note). 

Zwol,  The,  a  Dutch  vessel,  ii.,  125. 


